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Preface 


This volume contains papers submitted to the XII Annual International 
Conference of the Bulgarian Comparative Education Society (BCES), held in Sofia 
and Nessebar, Bulgaria, in June 2014, and papers submitted to the II International 
Partner Conference, organized by the International Research Centre ‘Scientific 
Cooperation’, Rostov-on-Don, Russia. The volume also includes papers submitted 
to the International Symposium on Comparative Sciences, organized by the 
Bulgarian Comparative Education Society in Sofia, in October 2013. 

The XII BCES Conference theme is Education’s Role in Preparing Globally 
Competent Citizens. The II Partner Conference theme is Contemporary Science and 
Education: New Challenges — New Decisions. 

The book consists of 103 papers, written by 167 authors and co-authors, and 
grouped into 7 parts. 

Parts 1-4 comprise papers submitted to the XII BCES Conference, and Parts 5-7 
comprise papers submitted to the II Partner Conference. 

The 103 papers are divided into the following 7 parts: 

Part 1: Comparative Education & History of Education (11 papers); 

Part 2: Pre-service and In-service Teacher Training & Learning and Teaching 

Styles (20 papers); 

Part 3: Education Policy, Reforms and School Leadership (8 papers); 

Part 4: Higher Education, Lifelong Learning and Social Inclusion (23 papers); 

Part 5: Educational development strategies in different countries and regions of 
the world: national, regional and global levels (28 papers); 

Part 6: Key directions and characteristics of research organization in 
contemporary world (5 papers); 

Part 7: International scientific and educational cooperation for the solution of 
contemporary global issues: from global competition to world 
integration (8 papers). 

The distribution by languages is: 70 papers are in English, 32 in Russian, and 1 
in Spanish. As in the previous eleven volumes, studies presented in this book cover 
all levels of the educational system — preschool, primary, lower secondary, upper 
secondary, postsecondary and higher education, as well as doctoral programs. 

The global character is one of the typical established features of the BCES 
Conference Books. The geography of countries included in the studies, presented in 
this volume, encompasses the world: Armenia, Austria, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Croatia, France, Germany, Hong Kong, Hungary, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Kazakhstan, Latvia, Lithuania, Macedonia (FYR), Mexico, Namibia, Netherlands, 
Nigeria, Poland, Romania, Russian Federation, Serbia, Slovenia, South Africa, 
Spain, Turkey, Ukraine, United Kingdom, USA. 


Prof. Dr.habil. Nikolay Popov 
Editor-in-Chief, BCES Chairperson 
May 2014 
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Part 1 


Comparative Education & History of Education 


CHARL WOLHUTER 


STATE OF PUBLISHED RESEARCH ON THE TEACHING OF 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Introduction 


The original self-declared brief of this conference, at its inception in 2002, was 
to be an International Conference on Comparative Education in Teacher Training. 
This remained the title of the conference, even after the creation of related thematic 
sections since 2005. The first thematic section, the direct descendant of the 
conference in its original form, has since evolved to assume the general name of 
Comparative Education and History of Education, but this author, as the chairperson 
of that thematic section since its founding, still thinks of this section and the 
conference as stemming from the mission of “Comparative Education in Teacher 
Training”, as a central component of that, the teaching of Comparative Education at 
universities. 

As such this conference occupies a unique niche in the international landscape 
of organised Comparative Education. And at that, a facet gruesomely neglected by 
the Comparative Education fraternity. Yet as Erwin Epstein (2011) put it, “for the 
future of the field of Comparative Education, one can hardly think of something 
more crucial than the teaching of Comparative Education”. Despite attention given 
to the teaching of Comparative Education, during the Comparative Education World 
Conference in Cape Town, South Africa, in 1998; and despite a few sessions 
devoted to that topic in subsequent CIES (Comparative and International Education 
Society) conferences, notably in San Antonio, Texas in 2000; the formation of a 
teaching of Comparative Education SIG (Special Interest Group) of the CIES in 
2011, and despite the activities of the Bulgarian conference, as explained in the 
preceding paragraph, the teaching of Comparative Education remains a grossly 
underdeveloped field in the broader field of Comparative and International 
Education scholarship. 

The aim of this paper is to take stock of and to reflect on the current state of 
published literature on the teaching of Comparative Education, as part of the run-up 
to the planned book volume on the teaching of Comparative Education. Comment 
and input by and involvement of delegates at this conference are then invited. 
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The body of literature on the teaching of Comparative Education 


The body of published literature on the teaching of Comparative Education, falls 
into three major parts, namely a series of articles published in the Comparative 
Education Review, three editions of a book on Comparative Education at 
universities worldwide, and a series of articles on students’ expectations and 
experiences of Comparative Education courses. 


Articles published in the Comparative Education Review 

Since the inception of the Comparative Education Review, the top journal in the 
field, an article on the teaching of Comparative Education has appeared first very 
regularly, and then with increasing less frequency. In one of the first volumes of the 
journal, one of the founding fathers of Comparative Education and the first editor of 
the journal, George Z. F. Bereday (1958), published an article entitled “Some 
methods of teaching Comparative Education”. In this article he distinguishes 
between the area and the problem (thematic) approach in the teaching of 
Comparative Education, and a combination of the two. He supplies examples of 
these various approaches from programs which were running at that stage at 
universities in the United States of America, as well as of textbooks used in such 
programs. This article was followed up by a number of others in the next issues of 
the journal. These include Edmund J. King (1959) “Students, Teachers, and 
Researchers in Comparative Education”, Isaac L. Kandel (1961) “A New Addition 
to Comparative Methodology”, Robert Belding (1958) “Teaching by Case Method 
in Comparative Education”, and Anthony Scarangelo (1959) “The Use of Motion 
Pictures in Comparative Education”. 

Then the spate of articles on the teaching of Comparative Education came to an 
end. Only seven years later, two other eminent comparativists of the 1960s, Harold 
J. Noah and M. A. Eckstein (1966) published another article in the Comparative 
Education Review, entitled “A design for teaching Comparative Education”. In this 
they reflect on their recent teaching of a Comparative Education course to graduate 
students at Teachers College, Columbia University and Queens College, City 
University of New York. They contrasted their teaching of Comparative Education 
in the mold of the positivist social science paradigm of Comparative Education in 
the 1960s, i.e. teaching students about the relations between education and social 
phenomena. This stood in contrast to the old teaching which focused on the 
description of foreign systems of education and at most interpreting foreign systems 
of education from their societal contexts. Noah and Eckstein proposed a new method 
of teaching, namely that of hypothesis testing. This entailed the testing of 
propositions about the relation between education and society. In their view this 
equips students for fieldwork after completion of their studies, when they can put 
Comparative Education into use (for example when they are engaged in foreign aid 
projects). In their articles they also discussed the textbook which they used and 
enumerated the topics they included in their course. 

After another four years Eckstein (1970) once again published an article “On 
teaching Comparative Education”. In this article he pleads for the teaching of 
Comparative Education and the research methodology of Comparative Education 
not to be treated as two separate entities, but to become a functional whole. He 
distinguished between the teaching of Comparative Education at beginner or pre- 
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graduate level, where there is merit for the teaching of foreign education systems, in 
a descriptive manner, and advanced, post-graduate courses, where, linking up with 
his thesis in his 1966 article (explained above) and to the theme of his then recently 
published book, Toward a Science of Comparative Education (1969) (in which he 
and co-author Harold Noah propagated the wholesale use of the natural science 
research method for Comparative Education research) he advocated teaching 
students to do Comparative Education research in a positivistic manner, by 
hypothesis testing. 

Another five years down the line Merle L. Borrowman (1975) published her 
paper entitled “Comparative Education in teacher education programs”. In this 
article she attempts to answer the question as to if the inclusion of Comparative 
Education makes for a better teacher. Since no research had been done on this, 
according to Borrowman, she could only express a considered and motivated 
opinion. She argues that a thoughtful exploration in depth of the way different 
human communities socialize and educate could provide not only a substantial core 
for General Education but could also at least significantly sensitize potential 
teachers to the most important pedagogical issues. However, given the many 
competing demands of various scholarly fields of Education for a place in teacher 
training programs in the United States of America (as the first two articles, 
Borrowdale’s article limits its periscope to the United States of America) it is 
unlikely that Comparative Education will secure a firm place and large space in 
teacher education programs at most universities. Yet she also expresses severe doubt 
that student teachers who get a one semester exposure to Comparative Education (in 
the optimistic scenario that their program will include a semester course on 
Comparative Education) will profit significantly from such a course. The pessimistic 
tone of the article is continued when she draws attention to the — at that stage just 
beginning of — the performance or competency-based model of teacher education 
and how ominious that boded for the future of Comparative Education in teacher 
education programs in the United States of America. She concludes with the 
suggestion that comparativists should look wider than teacher education programs to 
find a niche for Comparative Education in university programs. 

A full twenty-one years lapsed before the next — and the last, before the articles 
on this topic dried up completely. In contrast to the previous articles, which 
exclusively focused on the United States of America, Leon Tickly and Michael 
Crossley (2001), in their article “Teaching Comparative and International Education: 
A framework for analysis” took mainly the United Kingdom, and to a lesser extent 
South Africa, Tanzania, Australia and Papua New Guinea as their framework of 
analysis. According to them, at that stage the debate on the teaching of Comparative 
Education centred around the question as to whether Comparative and International 
Education should be taught integrated in other courses of Education, or in separate 
courses/programs. They argued that rather than portray the future of comparative 
and international education in terms of a simple dichotomy -— continued 
specialization or integration — it is more helpful to open the debate further and locate 
it within a broader analysis of the changing nature and context of university teaching 
and, in particular, of courses offered at the advanced studies level of continuing 
professional development. In so doing, they propose a third approach, which they 
call the transformative approach. 
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They criticize the historical way of teaching Comparative Education in British 
universities as a study of national systems of education and contend that the 
contemporary challenge to the national focus of educational systems brought about 
by globalization that may now require a fundamental reappraisal of the nature and 
role of both mainstream educational studies and comparative and international 
education — and of Comparative and International education teaching itself. They 
draw attention to the changing context of teaching of Comparative and International 
Education at British universities. This changing context include the phenomenon of 
globalization, and the resultant convergence of education policies and practices 
worldwide, students seeking continuing professional development rather than initial 
professional education (and therefore Comparative and International Education 
courses need to be made relevant to the needs of these students seeking continuing 
professional development) making an ever larger percentage of the student body of 
universities, the internationalization of universities and the rise of transnational 
campuses and programs, meaning students who need a new and different curriculum 
(than the traditional one). The integration and specialization models Tikly and 
Crossley see as complementary rather than as mutually excluding each other and 
being in a state of competition with each other; but the debate about the teaching of 
Comparative Education should rather centre around the issues raised above — the 
transformative model of teaching Comparative and International Education. 


Three editions of a book on Comparative Education at universities 
worldwide 


From the activities of the annual international conference on Comparative 
Education and Teacher Education, organised by the Bulgarian Comparative 
Education Society since 2002, emanated the book Comparative Education as 
Discipline at Universities Worldwide, edited by Wolhuter and Popov (2007) in 
2007. This volume contains chapters on the evolution and current outlook of 
Comparative Education at universities in thirteen countries/regions worldwide. Each 
of the chapters was written by a professor of Comparative Education in that 
particular country/region. This volume was followed by a second edition a year 
later, entitled Comparative Education at Universities Worldwide, edited by 
Wolhuter, Popov, Manzon and Leutwyler (2008), and this time published jointly by 
the World Council of Comparative Education Societies and the Bureau of 
Educational Services, Sofia, Bulgaria. A much expanded edition, this volume 
contains chapters on the position of Comparative Education at universities in 36 
countries/regions. An even more expanded edition, this time with chapters on 
Comparative Education at universities in 42 countries/regions, appeared in 2013, 
this time edited by Wolhuter, Popov, Leutwyler and Ermenc (2013). These 42 
countries/regions are: Bulgaria, Croatia, the Czech Republic, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Lithuania, Netherlands and Flanders, 
Norway, Russia, Serbia, Slovenia, Spain, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and 
Ireland, Canada, the United States of America, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, 
Uruguay, Greater China (including Hong Kong and Taiwan), Japan, Kazakhstan, 
(South) Korea, Malaysia, Thailand, Egypt, Iran, Oman, Burundi, Central Africa, 
Ruanda, Benin, Southern Africa, Tanzania and Uganda. In a concluding chapter to 
this volume, Wolhuter, Popov, Ermenc, Manzon and Leutwyler (2013) synthesised 
the contents of the book. The objectives of Comparative Education courses appear to 
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be fivefold: the description of education systems, understanding education systems, 
evaluating education systems, application to improve practice, and furthering of the 
philanthropic ideal. A total of eleven countries reported the existence of specialist 
programs of Comparative Education at Masters level. The chapters in the volume 
indicated that a course “Comparative Education” is taught at Bachelors of Education 
level in almost 50 countries and at Masters level in 34 countries. Ten countries 
(twenty per cent) reported a compulsory module/course for the subject at Bachelors 
level. However, in most of the countries that exclude Comparative Education as an 
explicit course in Bachelors of Education programmes, Comparative Education is 
subsumes in courses such as: Intercultural and Comparative Education, Intercultural 
Pedagogy, International Understanding, Polycultural Education, Globalisation and 
Education, Global Education, Education Systems in the European Union, Education 
Systems Worldwide, Education Systems and Administration, Education and 
Development, and Post-Colonial Education. 


Research on students’ expectations from and experience of Comparative 

Education 

The international conference on Comparative Education and Teacher Training 
also gave impetus to research on students’ expectations from and experience of 
Comparative Education courses. This research culminated in a nine country study 
(cf. Wolhuter et al., 2011), surveying what students in these countries expect from a 
Comparative Education course. The results showed startling differences regarding 
students’ perceptions of and motivations for studying Comparative Education. Their 
diverse motivations, the study concluded, are linked to contextual factors. In the 
case of the United States of America, the dominant motives for enrolling in 
Comparative Education courses are related to international understanding within the 
context of education as part of international aid. The hierarchy of expectations of the 
American students might be understood against the background of these students’ 
experience and career plans in international aid. American student expectations may 
also result from the amount of foreign aid (and education as part thereof) that the 
United States of America has been engaged in the past half century, ever since the 
advent of independence of large parts of the Third World, The Cold War, and the 
Truman Doctrine. In the case of Ireland the most important motivation was to help 
students to find a job to teach abroad. The Irish student teachers were mainly in 
there early twenties and intended to teach abroad at some stage of their career. They 
also indicated that they hoped it would develop their capacities to teach in the newly 
developing multi-cultural classrooms in Ireland and to also develop their general 
teaching strategies. The Greek and South African students looked to Comparative 
Education to illuminate and to guide the domestic education reform project. Both 
Greece and South Africa has recently become the scene of fundamental societal 
reconstruction, of which education is not only an integral part, but in which 
education had been assigned a pivotal instrumental role to bring about. Bulgarian 
students’ expectations, on the other hand, seem to resolve around gaining of fuller 
knowledge and insight of their own education system. While undergoing societal 
and educational transformation as South Africa, Bulgaria as a fully fledged member 
of the erstwhile Eastern Block, never suffered from academic isolation as South 
Africa did during the years of the international academic boycott. But the existence 
of an intransparent government and political-bureaucratic machinery up to 1990 
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might have created a yearning to know and to understand their education system 
better. In contrast to South Africa, Tanzania has long since passed through the post- 
independence educational and societal reconstruction of the 1960s — a project that 
bore limited success, and whatever educational reform is currently taking place, 
takes place within the prescribed fixed parameters of the World Bank Structural 
Adjustment Programme (which Tanzania had little option but to sign) and the neo- 
liberal global economic revolution. Tanzanian students therefore have a somewhat 
more detached (from everyday practice), purely intellectual expectation from 
Comparative Education courses. Oman has recently commenced to develop a mass 
education system, therefore Omani students, as their South African and Greek 
counterparts are interested in the value of Comparative Education to illuminate and 
to guide domestic educational reform. A unique expectation which transpired among 
the responses of the Omani students, is that, in a country with one public university, 
and 5097 students studying abroad (total tertiary enrolment 68154), Comparative 
Education will be seen a means to obtain knowledge of foreign education systems, 
which will facilitate students to proceed to further (post-graduate) studies abroad. 
Similarly, among the Thai post-graduate cohort, an interesting expectation was what 
would assist them in finding an appropriate research design for their theses. Cuban 
students viewed Comparative Education as a way to gain a fuller understanding of 
various countries’ societies and cultures. Cuban students’ expectations could have 
been shaped by their country’s history of using education to create a new society and 
culture since 1961. They view Comparative Education as revealing how their own as 
well as other societies and cultures were shaped by education, and how education 
contributes to the accomplishment of societal goals, such as societal justice. This 
study was followed up by another study of the author (Wolhuter, 2012) when 
discovering, as a visiting professor at Brock University, Canada, teaching 
Comparative Education to a class of international students, yet another rationale for 
studying Comparative Education, namely to prepare international students for the 
exigencies of studying at university level in the host country. 


Conclusion 


To put all of the above together, the teaching of Comparative Education is 
pivotal to the field’s future; yet it is an aspect increasingly marginalised in the 
research agenda, as reflected in the top journal(s) of the field. While substantial 
work has been done as part of the extended activities of the international conference 
of Comparative Education and Teacher Training, a lacunas is a book on the various 
issues involved in the teaching of Comparative Education, guiding teachers and 
further research in that area. Delegates are invited to give comment and to 
participate in such a project. 
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JOHANNES L VAN DER WALT 


THREE WAYS OF LOOKING AT THE PHENOMENON EDUCATION 
SYSTEM 


Abstract 


One of the questions that intrigue philosophers of science is how to approach 
the phenomenon education system. Does one, as an education system expert, 
approach the phenomenon from a preconceived rationalistic idea of what such a 
system should entail and consist of, or should one’s orientation rather be that 
education systems develop haphazardly as circumstances dictate and that one can at 
most only describe post hoc what has been constructed as far as the different 
structures are concerned? Or is there a third possibility that enables the education 
systems expert to steer through between these two extremes as far as understanding 
the phenomenon education system is concerned? The central thrust of this paper is to 
argue for the third alternative. The following steps will be followed for the purpose 
of explicating the thesis of this paper. The first section contains a brief depiction of 
foundationalism, in terms of which the phenomenon education system is approached 
on the basis of certain preconceived rationalistic ideas. That is followed by a section 
in which a post-foundationalist orientation to the same problem is outlined. The 
section thereafter contains a discussion of the post-post-foundationalist orientation 
that is regarded as probably the most acceptable approach to education system 
studies in the current postmodern conditions. The implications of each orientation 
are discussed as the argument unfolds. 


The need to reflect about our approach to the study of education systems 


One of the questions that intrigue philosophers of science is what our epistemic 
orientation should be when we study the phenomenon (“the”) education system. 
Does one, as an education system expert, approach the phenomenon from a 
preconceived rationalistic idea of what such a system should entail, or should one’s 
orientation rather be that education systems develop haphazardly as circumstances 
dictate and that one can at most only describe post hoc what has been constructed as 
far as the different structures are concerned? Or is there a third possibility that 
enables the education systems expert to steer through between these two extremes as 
far as understanding the phenomenon education system is concerned? The central 
thrust of this paper is to argue in favour of the third possibility. 

The next section of this paper contains a brief depiction of foundationalism as 
the first possibility. That is followed by a discussion of the post-foundationalist 
possibility. The final section discusses the post-post-foundationalist orientation that 
is arguably the most acceptable approach to education system studies in the current 
postmodem conditions. The implications of each orientation are discussed as the 
argument unfolds. 
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The foundationalist approach to the study of “the” education system 


Foundationalism is typical of the Enlightenment project: its proponents suppose 
that human reason can attain certain knowledge based on self-evident foundational 
experiences or a priori propositions from which necessary and universal conclusions 
could be reached. Absolutism guides the definition of Reason. In some cases, 
foundationalists see scientific language as attempting to re-present a meta-narrative 
System (with a capital “S”) that corresponds precisely to reality, while others settle 
for a local-narrative system (with a lower case “s”) that is merely internally coherent 
(Schults, 1999: 2). According to Rorty (2004: 53), in the foundationalist frame, 
thinkers are conscious of the principles that underlie the moral character of their 
teachings, of the normative resources that reinforce their ideological stances and of 
the intellectual and cultural assumptions of modernity. Foundationalists endorse “the 
old Platonic argument to the effect that if there is nothing ‘out there’ (the Platonic 
forms, the will of God, natural law) that makes our moral judgments true, there is no 
point in forming such judgments at all”. Foundationalists seem to argue that there 
must be an ideal or “Platonic blueprint” for every phenomenon that we encounter in 
real life, including the education system. 

According to Lee (2007: 159-161), foundationalism maintains that there is a 
single directional justification and that foundational beliefs justify the derived 
beliefs, and not vice versa. Traditional foundational philosophy assumes. that 
common ground in the sense of “being rational” exists, and that an epistemology can 
be constructed on that common ground. Therefore, in foundationalist thinking, “to 
suggest that there is no such common ground seems to endanger rationality” (Rorty, 
1979: 316-317). 

What are the implications for education systems studies of this orientation? An 
education systems scholar with foundationalist leanings would conceivably think 
along the following lines. She will first of all search for some or other theoretically 
pre-existent overarching and rationally worked out education system in terms of 
which she could approach, analyse, understand and explain any particular education 
system. She will probably regard the unique system under scrutiny as an exemplar 
or copy of the ideal or “Platonic” notion of “education system” that she has 
preconceived about what an education system ideally should be. She might attempt 
to explain every detail of the particular and unique system under investigation on the 
basis of the overarching foundational narrative or system that she has in mind, have 
set ideas about how the processes within that system have to unfold to be regarded 
as effective (among others based on a similar overarching teaching and learning 
theory); she might attempt to describe the system under investigation in great detail 
as part of the preconceived education system that she has in the back of her mind, 
will advise the various actors in the actual education system to manage the processes 
therein strictly according to the preconceived foundational plan, will have 
contingency plans ready if the actual system did not comply in all respects with the 
foundational (ideal) plan (she will advise the actual system to reform in order to 
comply with the ideal plan), and will measure the outcomes of the education system 
under scrutiny against the expected outcomes as presaged in the overarching design. 
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The post-foundationalist approach to teaching and learning 


According to Hiestand (2005: no page number), the term “post- 
foundationalism” might include soft foundationalism, coherentism, reliablism 
and relativism. In general, says Schults (1999: 3), post-foundationalists argue that 
we cannot get “behind” or “under” our beliefs to justify them; all we have is the 
criteria of coherence with other beliefs within our culturally conditioned web. All of 
these aspects reflect the anti-rationalistic', anti-formalistic and anti-positivistic 
sentiments of post-foundationalism (Makrides, 2013: 272). 

The post-, anti- or non-foundationalist frame has taken leave of (the notion of) 
fixed and firm foundations in the form of widely accepted norms, principles or 
values, as are typical of the foundationalist approach. Instead, this approach is multi- 
layered, plural, and tolerant and allows many, even mutually contradictory 
standpoints in its ranks. It also has a strong relativising character that rejects notions 
of exclusivity, absoluteness (in the sense of thinking on the basis of firm and solid 
norms) (Makrides, 2013: 253). Put differently, it does not depart from any 
preconceived (rationalistic) ideas about an “ideal” or “blueprint” system. It 
furthermore not only questions but also rejects the systematic appeal to human 
reasoning but also relativises a systematic appeal to human reasoning and recognises 
the contingency and limitations of human discursive (verbal and non-verbal) 
potential and practices when attempting to gain an understanding of reality 
(Makrides, 2013: 255, 271, 272). 

The post-foundationalist orientation is contrasted with the certainty sought 
within the modern project, particularly in its positivistic guise. It embodies the belief 
that reality is more complex and multi-layered than one might initially think, and 
hence requires a more flexible and open attitude that allows for the existence of even 
contradictory perspectives about, in this case, how an education system should be 
structured (Makrides, 2013: 271-272). Post-foundationalism has generally moved 
away from all-encompassing narratives and absolute claims for capturing and 
understanding reality in an objective way. Since humans are seen as forming an 
integral part of reality, intending to understand it not as outside observers but as 
involved persons, the attainment of final, precise, objective and perennial knowledge 
about things may be seen as rather illusory, and this undermines the optimism about 
correct knowledge, the dream of absolute certainty and the making of universal 
claims about, in this context, “the” education system (Makrides, 2013: 273). 

Post-foundationalism in the guise of non- or anti-foundationalism goes even 
further in asserting that we have absolutely no foundational beliefs that are 
independent of the support of other beliefs; rather, we subsist in a groundless web, 
attempting merely to maintain coherence in our local praxis. Justifying beliefs is 
only a matter of determining whether they cohere with the other beliefs in a 
particular web or context. Relativism often shapes the view of reason. It sees 
understanding as rooted in particular traditions or contexts, each of which has its 
own coherence (Schults, 1999: 2, 8). Rorty (1991: 64), one of the exponents of this 
view, maintains that instead of basing one’s actions on principles, one assumes a 


1 . voit ae : 
Makrides uses the term “anti-rational”, which is not correct. Postmodernism can be seen as 
irrationalistic, in the sense already explained of making reason play “second fiddle” to a 
more basic purpose. 
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pragmatic stance, based on common sense, instinct, intuition, the force / power of 
argument (Rorty, 1991: 96, 67), debate with others, consensus-seeking, know-how, 
pragmatic experimentation and muddling through. We have no deep premises to 
draw on from which to infer that, for instance, one education system is better or 
more efficient than another. All we can do is recontextualize various developments 
in (in casu) education systems studies and portray them as stages in a story of 
progress (Rorty, 1991: 110). He also avers that we can only come under epistemic 
rules when we have entered the community where the game governed by those rules 
is played. To be in a certain conversational situation is the only legitimate context to 
justify our knowledge. Knowledge, he insists, is justified not through finding a 
privileged foundation, but by gaining social agreement from a community. 
Consequently, knowledge can be valid only in a certain society from which its social 
agreement comes (Rorty, 1979: 187). 

What are the implications of this approach to scholarship for the education 
systems expert? An education systems expert with post-foundationalist inclinations 
would conceivably practise her subject along the following lines. She would firstly 
have no firm philosophical or normative foundation in the sense of an overarching 
narrative or system that defines and normatively prescribes what an education 
system should look like. As a result, she would entertain no fixed principles as a 
foundation for her views about the education system. She will probably regard the 
myriad of education systems in the world as a ‘market place’ of ideas about how 
systems could be organised and structured, and she will make her own inferences 
(constructivistically and interpretivistically) about what she has observed and 
analysed. The label ‘patchwork scholarship’ could be appropriate for her kind of 
scholarship (Schreiner, 2005: 12). The results of her scholarship will be multi- 
layered, loosely related, pluralistic, and she would be tolerant of the views and 
opinions of her colleagues about the structure of education systems. She will 
probably have no overarching view about how an education system should manifest; 
she understands the possibility of contingencies arising, and the limits of reasoning. 
Her research is done for the purpose of helping her colleagues and her students 
interpret reality (i.e. the education systems in the world), thereby gaining a better 
understanding of their own realities and education systems. She places no premium 
on the mastering of positivistic facts, but rather on personal interpretation of what 
she observes and researches. She allows room for contradiction and incoherence, but 
seems intent on discovering coherence among her findings. She measures the 
effectiveness of an education system against norms that are only relatively fixed. 


The third possibility 


The non- or anti-foundational approach could mean the end of education (and 
by extension, of education systems studies) as we know it, Wright (2010: 120-123) 
contends. Educating along non- or anti-foundational lines could mean the 
detachment of knowledge from reality. Understanding could be equated with 
unconstrained imagination about what education systems are or should be like. 
Knowledge (of education systems, in this case) could be reduced to solipsistic or 
personal(istic) experience and interpretation. There is a distinct possibility that an 
education systems expert working on the basis of this orientation might fail to obtain 
knowledge of reality because s/he might be led to believe that there is no such thing 
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as objective reality, no actual order of things, and that the notion of “reality” only 
exists within the conventions and linguistic constructions of all those involved in a 
particular education system. To do research along these lines, according to Wright 
(2010: 123), is to fall into the epistemic fallacy of confusing reality with knowledge 
of reality — it is a fallacy to deny the reality of the universe simply because it is 
beyond our intellectual powers to fully comprehend it. This conclusion is false; 
since we are unable to identify and understand the essence of real things does not 
mean that nothing real exists, that only experiences, conclusions and interpretations 
exist. 

It can be added to this objection of Wright’s that to deny the existence of 
foundations such as principles, norms and firm worldview suppositions is fallacious. 
The fallacy of such denial can be illustrated in the thinking of Rorty, where he 
appeals to the norms and standards of neo-liberalism, social-democracy or a 
particular community. It is impossible for any person to think and argue without 
appeal to some or other foundation, whether this foundation is only superficial, as in 
Rorty’s case, or deep and profound, as in the case of individuals who appeal to life 
and world view principles and even religious convictions (Lee, 2007: 163-164). 
Wilber (2000: ix-x, 37) also questions the notion that truth is culturally situated, in 
other words that there are no transcendental or universal truths. It is wrong-headed, 
he argues, to claim that no judgments are universally true: to make this universal 
claim and then simultaneously deny all other claims (Wilber, 2000: 36). 

Post-foundationalism has not completely eradicated the need among scholars to 
hark back to foundations in the form of norms and principles that seem to play a role 
in the background of a person’s thinking. While Van Huyssteen (2004: 10) on the 
one hand argues for the abandonment of foundationalist notions of rationality 
typically rooted in foundationalism and for the quest for secure foundations for the 
various domains of knowledge, he also rejects all forms of deconstructive 
postmodernism and the adoption of relativist forms of non-foundationalism or 
contextualism as reactions against universalist notions of rationality. His post-post- 
foundationalist stance is clear: over against the objectivism of foundationalism and 
the extreme relativism of most forms of non-foundationalism, his post-post- 
foundationalist notion of rationality helps to acknowledge contextuality, the shaping 
role of tradition and of interpreted experience, while at the same time enabling 
scholars to reach out beyond their own groups, communities, and cultures, in 
plausible forms of inter-subjective, cross-contextual, and _ cross-disciplinary 
conversations. 

Scholars as rational agents are always socially and contextually imbedded. On 
this view, Van Huyssteen (2004: 11) claims, rationality is alive and well in all the 
domains of human life. All the many faces of human rationality relate directly to a 
pre-theoretical reasonableness, a “common-sense rationality” that informs and is 
present in our everyday goal-directed actions. From these everyday activities in 
ordinary time we can identify epistemic values like intelligibility, discernment, 
responsible judgement, and deliberation, which guide us when on an intellectual 
level we come to responsible theory choice and commitment. It is in the pursuit of 
these goals and ideals that we become rational persons as we learn the skills of 
responsible judgement and discernment, and where we articulate the best available 
reasons we have for making what we believe to be the right choices, those reasons 
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we have for holding on to certain beliefs (for instance, about the structure of an 
education system). For this reason we cannot talk abstractly and theoretically about 
the phenomenon of rationality anymore; it is only as individual human beings, living 
with other human beings in concrete situations, contexts, and traditions, that we can 
claim some form of rationality, Van Huyssteen avers. (Note how Van Huyssteen 
restores the status of rationality, thereby avoiding the excesses of rationalism, 
typical of foundationalism.) 

He then correctly argues that a person always relates to his or her world through 
interpreted experience only. As such a person has no standing ground, no place for 
evaluating, judging, and inquiring, apart from that which is provided by some 
specific tradition or traditions. “In this sense,” he says (Van Huyssteen, 2004: 46, 
118), “interpretation is at work as much in the process of scientific discovery as in 
different forms of knowledge”. We approach everything, including “the” education 
system, in terms of our interpretation frameworks and our own subtle pre- 
suppositions and points of departure. (Note how Van Huyssteen restores the status 
of interpretation frameworks, which are relatively firm and lasting, thereby avoiding 
the relativism of post-foundationalism.) 

Van Huyssteen is clearly searching for a third epistemic possibility, one that 
would steer through between foundationalism and post-foundationalism. Olthuis 
(2012: 1) supports him in saying that in future, worldviews need not be seen, in the 
first place, as conceptual systems* but rather as faith-oriented, sensory expectancy 
filters operating implicitly and largely beneath our conscious awareness, i.e. 
somewhere in the background of our consciousness. It is now widely acknowledged 
that everyone comes outfitted with a wide array of pre-judgements, that everyone 
has built-in biases, and that all of these built-in convictions et cetera help us to gain 
our own peculiar perspective’ on what we experience in life, such as an education 
system. Wilber (2000: xi-xii) agrees in saying that the post-post-foundationalist 
orientation will help us to avoid the excesses (particularly the relativity and 
disjointedness) of post-foundationalism in that it will help us to be more aware of 
wholes, to weave the pluralistic voices together into tapestries of integral intent. It 
will help us overcome the fractured worldview that post-foundationalism has 
brought about. People have come to understand that the only way to overcome the 
problem of a fractured worldview is to embrace (not foundationally) the notion of a 
worldview framework (Wilber, 2000: 35). The fact that the “system is sliding” (as 
the post-foundationalists would argue) does not mean that meaning cannot be 
established, that truth doesn’t exist, or that contexts won’t hold still long enough to 
make a simple point (Wilber, 2000: 47). 

According to Boeve (2000: 255-256), a post-post-foundationalist approach to 
life and education would entail recognition of the fact that each one of us possesses 
a personal and unique worldview in terms of which we approach a phenomenon. 
Our task in these conditions is to engage with worldviews different from our own, to 
enter into a dialogue with them. According to a post-post-foundationalist view, 
dialogue becomes a social calling; people have to understand that they are obliged to 
deal with worldview differences and discontinuity. The differentness of others’ 


g Typical of foundationalism. 
3 ' 
Interpretatively. 
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worldviews should not be seen as a threat but rather as opportunities to question and 
to enrich one’s own views. 

What are the implications of this third approach to the study of education 
systems? An education systems expert with a post-post-foundationalist orientation 
will acknowledge that, on the basis of built-in convictions playing a role in the 
background, she is able to steer through between claims regarding universal and 
absolute truths and total relativism. This approach will enable her to steer through 
between foundationalism “with its faith in reason, science and technology as the 
singular, linear, inexorable and progressive forces for health, knowledge, continual 
growth and success” on the one hand (Olthuis, 2012: 2), and post-foundationalism’s 
desire to embrace difference and pluralism, on the other. She would understand the 
need to do research on the basis of a worldview framework, not in a mechanistic- 
deterministic manner and certainly not slavishly. She will be aware of the existence 
and force of her fundamental principles, convictions, norms, suppositions and use 
them as a foundation for her research. She would hold and express reasons for 
entertaining certain beliefs and be conscious of her convictions working in the 
background of her scholarship. She will also work with an integrated view of the 
world, particularly with respect to the place and function of education systems. She 
will furthermore focus on interpreted experience about education systems. She will 
work  inter-subjectively and contextually (wary of post-foundationalist 
contextualism, as mentioned). She will follow a goal-directed strategy, again not 
slavishly or mechanistically. 


Conclusion 


An education systems expert should be au fait with the three broad orientations 
to research on education systems outlined above, and should align his or her 
approach to the subject with one or more of them. It would probably be wise to 
follow the third because of its greater epistemological balance. 
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FERDINAND J POTGIETER 


CONSIDERING A PEDAGOGY OF DISCERNMENT AS PRIMUS INTER 
PARES: IMPLICATIONS FOR COMPARATIVE EDUCATIONISTS 


Abstract 


Making use of hermeneutic phenomenology and morality critique as 
methodological navigation points, this paper challenges the phantasmatic prestige 
and power of normative orders and the education systems that are designed to keep 
them alive. It is suggested that what education needs is not morals and ethics, but a 
pedagogy of discernment that will teach pupils to keep their eyes open and to 
recognise the tragic truth that normative systems maintain themselves at the cost of 
obliterating the onticity of singularisation, mortality and the non-normalisability of 
the human condition. 


The Problem 


Life begins and ends between the head and the foot of the bed. For the journey 
between these two signposts of existence — i.e. between natality and mortality — we 
depend, amongst others, on education. However, all is not well on the education 
front. The pursuit of the agein perenne — the perpetual and timeless process of 
leading each successive generation towards a meaningful, flourishing and fulfilling 
life — seems to be losing its appeal. The current strife in Syria, the recent “Arabic 
Spring” uprisings, the conflict between the Muslim north and the Christian south of 
Nigeria and Mali (Potgieter, Van der Walt & Wolhuter, 2014: 1), as well as the 
countless incidents of “...slaughtering, murders, tortures, incarcerations, land 
expropriations, internments...”, etc. (Schoeman, 2013: 308) all count as examples of 
education that, although advocating and almost exclusively promoting natality in 
spirit and principle, demonstrate, instead, the tragic integrative violence (Schoeman, 
2013: 309) of the normative systems that it supports. 

Efforts to counter this have resulted, over the years, in various “pedagogies”: 
pedagogy of the oppressed (Freire, 2007), pedagogy of hope (Van Teeffelen, 2012) 
and pedagogy of trust (DeMeulenaere, 2012), to name but three. In this paper, I 
propose that a pedagogy of discernment as the primus inter pares (first among 
equals) of all other pedagogies, may hold the key to understanding the integrative 
violence of normative systems and thus to understanding why education, while 
claiming to be protecting and maintaining life, is not only promoting, but effectively 
causing death, instead. I conclude by asking seven core, fundamental, normative 
questions that comparative educationists may have to consider in this regard. 


Conceptualising education 


Most contemporary conceptualisations of education are located somewhere 
between John White’s seemingly irreconcilable polarities of “education for Smithian 
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efficiency and education for Deweyian democracy”' (Howe, 2014: 77). They 
nevertheless all advocate natality as life-force, referring to education as being an 
essential, praiseworthy endeavour in which a relatively more mature person interacts 
with a less mature person for the purpose of guiding, forming, equipping and 
enabling the latter for his or her future calling or occupation, including to become a 
mature and responsible, whole member (with integrity of character) of the various 
societal relationships that s/he will belong to in future (Basave, 2006: 1; Potgieter, 
Van Crombrugge, 2006: 12, 13, 23, 41, 59, 62, 64, 86 et seq.; Van der Walt, 
Valenkamp & Wolhuter, 2012: 20, 21; Potgieter, Van der Walt, Wolhuter & 
Valenkamp, 2013: 290, 292; Cuypers, 2014: 55, 56). They all envisage a person 
who will be able 

e to lead a meaningful life (Seo, 2014: 90), 

e to discern between what is right and wrong, good and bad, 

e to act on what has been so discerned, even at personal cost, 

e and to take responsibility for such actions and behaviour (Noshulwana, 2011: 

16). 

Favouring and supporting natality, conceptualisations of education are 
customarily enmeshed in conflicts of value — the kind of value that is usually 
attached to the notion of the “human good” (resp. “the common good” / creating and 
promoting the conditions of and for the “good life”/“the flourishing life”) (cf. White, 
1995: 3; Parekh, 2000: 156; Potgieter, 2011: 397; Potgieter, et al, 2013: 295; Seo, 
2014: 87-89; Van der Walt, 2014: 38). It is believed that education should contribute 
to the enhancement of the quality of life of all concerned as well as of broader 
society (refer Strauss, 2009: 509), while the school should continue to offer dialogic 
spaces for teachers and their pupils in which to rehearse and develop these qualities 
(White, 2009: 9; Seo, 2014: 91). If these persuasions were, at the very least, credible 
or believable, why do we then continue to witness so much evil in this world, as 
pointed out above? 


Normative systems and their phantasmatic claims 


Gray (2003: 12) and Van der Walt (2014: 4) allude to the observable failure of 
education to produce consistently and reliably a new generation of whole, noble 
citizens with integrity, remarking that human beings seem to be driven by 
conflicting needs and illusions. They are subject to every kind of infirmity of will 
and judgement and thus unable to live together peacefully, explaining why they are 
often engaged in strife, whether on a personal, community or (inter-)national level. 
In this regard, Peck (2006: 184) observes: “We see dogmatism, and proceeding from 
dogmatism, we see wars and inquisitions and persecutions. We see hypocrisy: 
people professing the brotherhood of man killing their fellows in the name of faith, 
lining their pockets at the expense of others, and practicing all manner of brutality”. 
Despite unparalleled advances in almost every field of human endeavour, especially 
technology, our streets still abound with the hungry and homeless, and violence and 
war still continue to plague us (Olthuis, 2012: 2/7; Van der Walt, 2014: 38). 


: Although these Whitean polarities can be demonstrated to relate meaningfully to the notions 
of natality and mortality, it falls outside the scope and purpose of this paper. 
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The above-mentioned examples have inspired many teachers, parents, pupils 
and education administrators to distrust the phantasmatic promises and claims (of 
the “good life”) of the normative systems that they have been educated to support 
and defend (Van der Walt & Potgieter, 2014: 5). Nowhere was this perhaps better 
illustrated than in 1976, in South Africa, when the majority of the school-going 
population at the time were finally conscientised into understanding that they needed 
to liberate themselves from the phantasmatic power of an oppressive normative 
system. These uprisings marked the beginning of the end of Apartheid — leading to 
the first democratic elections in South Africa’s history in 1994. 

An increasing number of people worldwide now prefer to construct and accept 
their own, individual ethical and moral systems, and also to live in accordance with 
such systems (Koelble & Li Puma, 2011; Standish, 2004). I argue that it is for these 
reasons that the scholarly contemplation of a pedagogy of discernment, as primus 
inter pares, should lead to rethinking the place and role of moral and ethical systems 
that are supposed to continue guiding education. 


Ethics, morals and the essential fallability of normative systems 


The phantasmatic prestige of “grand narratives” (resp. normative systems) is 
such that their followers subject themselves wilfully to its presumed power. Ethics 
and morals presuppose, as the conditions of their possibility, that human life is 
finally normable and that some univocal field of normative power, in principle, 
covers and secures human life (cf. Pearce and MacLure, 2009; Pelcova, 2008; Vox 
Nova, 2010; Kourie, 2006). They remain naive about the norms that they seek to 
posit, because they believe the phantasmatic promise and claim of their particular 
normative system, namely that it can provide human beings with the wherewithal to 
master the human condition (Schtirmann, 2003: 621, 773; Schoeman, 2013: 305, 
306). However, the essential fallibility of all normative systems lies in the fact that 
although they present themselves as the cure that will get rid of all evil, they actually 
prolong the societal diseases that they are supposed to cure (Schoeman, 2013: 305). 
In this regard, Hannah Arendt argues that it is not the absence or loss of values that 
is creating the preconditions for evil (as moralists keep telling us), but the 
oversupply — the barrage — of values, instead (Arendt, 2006: 150). 

Educational efforts to ground and articulate the norms that teach us what we are 
supposed to do and who we are supposed to be, may therefore be questioned 
(Schoeman, 2013: 307). Because of the presumed and wilfully delegated power and 
prestige of normative systems, their subjects believe these systems to be based on 
some or other highest principle; they believe the systems to hold exclusive rights to 
the promise of life that they offer their subjects (Schoeman, 2013: 309). Although 
there is certainly a case to be made that normative systems (and the morals and 
ethics that help to propagate them) make our lives liveable, they also effect 
integrative violence. 

There exists an original, undeniable discord between morals and ethics and that 
to which they apply; between norms and those who are subjected to such norms. It is 
a discord that is perpetually being denied (Schoeman, 2013: 309) by the self- 
generating power and prestige of all normative systems (Schoeman, 2013: 309). As 
a result, morals and ethics never come to grips with the integrative power of 
normative systems. Even though every single ultimate normative referent that has 
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ever been promulgated in the history of humankind can testify to this, morals and 
ethics simply do not see how a normative system necessarily entails a denial within 
its very structure (ibid.). Indeed, according to Schiirmann (2003: 613) each 
tranquilitas ordinis* gives rise — at some stage — to conflict and discontent (ibid.) 
and it is precisely in this regard that all normative systems execute their integrative 
violence. By simply denying the singularity of any human subject that seeks to 
escape a particular normative system’s own terms, it forces all its human subjects to 
fit in — sometimes even by force and coercion, if need be (ibid.). It subdues, 
suppresses and regulates every conceivable case or contingency (ibid.) and in doing 
so, it denies the ontic inescapability of mortality. So, while the morals and ethics 
that are derived from normative systems do their best to promise life, they all 
eventually cause death (Schtirmann, 2003: 28). 


Towards a pedagogy of discernment 


Instead of education systems worldwide that insist on curtsying to the 
phantasmatic power of norms and values, I suggest that we consider a pedagogy of 
discernment as the basis of our efforts to reclaim the original appeal of the agein 
perenne. What we need is a new generation of individuals who are fine with 
embracing their singularity and the onticity of their mortality. We need people who 
will be able to expose the hubris of the normative systems that seek to enslave them. 
Instead of pedagogies that strive to addict people to the power of norms and values, 
we need a pedagogy of discernment, as primus inter pares, that will accompany 
people towards keeping their eyes wide open so that they may acknowledge 
everything that natality (and, hence, all normative systems) is not prepared to 
concede, namely singularisation, mortality and the non-normalisability of the human 
condition. 


Implications for comparative educationists 


Against the backdrop painted above, I argue that comparative educationists 
should consider the implications of a possible pedagogy of discernment as primus 
inter pares and how it might relate to the alluring nature of the agein perenne. For 
this purpose I suggest that they do it against the decor of the core questions that 
philosophy of education is usually expected to articulate convincingly in a situation 
such as this — normative questions that pertain to the basic forms or features of a 
pedagogy of discernment as educational endeavour. With reference to the work of 
Schiirmann (1991: 219), Curren (2013: 232) and Schoeman (2013: 313), I propose 
that a pedagogy of discernment as primus inter pares should, amongst others, refer 
to the tasks, duties and obligations of all role-players and stakeholders in education. 
It should reflect on and address not only the teaching activities of the teachers and 
educators who are involved, but also the learning activities of all those millions of 
pupils who attend public and private schools everywhere. 

To understand properly any aspect of a possible pedagogy of discernment and 
its incorporation and possible implementation in education systems worldwide, I 
finally propose adapting the thinking of Curren (2013: 232) so that comparative 


2 Eng. “the tranquillity of order”; the peace of all things; a well-ordered concord. 
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educationists may ask at least the following seven core, fundamental and normative 
questions: 
e What are the proper aims of a pedagogy of discernment? 
e Why are these aims considered to be the proper aims of a pedagogy of 
discernment? 
e On what ontological, epistemological and anthropological authority do these 
aims rest? 
e What responsibilities do these aims entail? 
e How, or in what manner, should the realisation of these aims in terms of the 
agein perenne, as alluded to above, be managed and conducted? 
e What should its communicated content (expressed in education policy, 
legislation and other acts of state) be? 
e Why should its communicated content look and read the way it does? 


Conclusion 


Stakeholders and role-players in education are increasingly distrusting the 
phantasmatic promises and claims of the normative systems that they have been 
educated to support and defend. We need comparative educationists to ponder the 
merits and demerits of a possible pedagogy of discernment as primus inter pares 
with a view to start shaping a new educational system — including its aims, its kinds 
of pedagogy, its distribution, its organisational structures, its teachers, its assessment 
systems, etc. — that will eventually produce a generation who will no longer be the 
addicted followers of normative systems (White, 2013: 302; Cuypers, 2014: 56). 
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Abstract 


This comparative and qualitative study-in-progress focuses on two early 
childhood teacher education (ECTE) programs in contexts where the participants are 
undergoing rapid social and personal change: a program in Namibia and a program 
for immigrant childcare educators in Canada. The objective is to provide in-depth 
understanding of the ways in which differing ideas about ECTE are reflected in 
practice. It is important to ensure that ECTE programs prepare teachers to dovetail 
children’s preparation for school with meaningful connections to the culture and 
language of the home community, since more and more children spend their 
preschool years in early childhood (EC) centres that are becoming increasingly 
westernized in character. The data will stem from analysis of early childhood care 
and education and ECTE curricula; policy and other documents; focused 
observations in ECTE classes; and interviews with teacher educators and students. 
The results are expected to illuminate issues and strategies which are most likely to 
be effective for ECTE programs, with implications for teacher education in a range 
of settings in both the majority and minority worlds. 


Objective and Context of the Problem 


This comparative and qualitative study-in-progress is carried out in an early 
childhood teacher education (ECTE) program in Namibia and in a worksite- 
embedded training program for immigrant childcare educators in Canada.' For the 
purposes of this paper, we will focus on describing the conceptual framework of this 
study, the methodology, and the research sites. The primary objective of the study is 
to provide in-depth understanding of the ways in which differing conceptions of 
what children need in the preschool years are played out in teacher training 
programs in social contexts where the participants are experiencing rapid social and 
personal change: in Canada, the 2006 census indicates that 1 in 5 people are foreign 
born while, in Namibia, 35% of the population live on less than $1 a day and about 
57,000 children have been orphaned by HIV/AIDS (Statistics Canada, 2006; 
UNICEF, 2012). The selection of this African site will allow insights into historical, 
linguistic, and cultural differences that too often are ignored in loose generalizations 
about Africa. Previous studies suggest that, in such settings, Western and local 
cultural norms relating to the preschool years may conflict in ways that compromise 
the oft-stated aim of preparing children for school, thus putting children at increased 
risk for later school failure and drop-out. It is of note that academic discourse 
confirms the need for the kind of up-to-date research on ECTE that we propose 
(LeVine, 2003; Pence & Nsamenang, 2008). 


' The programs have an integrated approach to childcare, development, and education led by 
adults who are variously called educators or teachers. 
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Trends in ECTE and in early childhood care and education (ECCE) seem to be 
moving in two directions at once. In an apparent move away from psychological 
theoretical assumptions about the universality of child development, there is 
increasing recognition of the validity of local ways of knowing and a greater value 
placed on linguistic and cultural diversity (Cannella, 1997; Dahlberg, Moss & 
Pence, 2007). At the same time, the legacy of colonialism in countries such as 
Namibia continues to discourage the inclusion of indigenous knowledge and 
activities in ECTE programs (Abdi & Cleghorn, 2005; Goduka, 1997; Gonzales, 
1999; Serpell, 1993; Shizha, 2006; Swadener, Kabiru & Njenga, 1997). A 
comparable situation is found in Canada, where language barriers and a lack of 
recognition for foreign experience and qualifications (Statistics Canada, 2006) 
channel many newcomers into work with children which are not seen as 
professional. The percentage of immigrants (15%) employed as EC educators in 
Canada is higher than for any other occupational sector (Service Canada, 2012). In 
order for immigrant EC educators to be construed as professionals, they must detach 
themselves from their experiential, tacit, and intuitive ways of knowing (Jipson, 
1991). Thus the privileged position of Western child development knowledge leaves 
no space for teachers to bring in their own understandings of the sociocultural 
contexts in which they, and the children with whom they work, live (Stott & 
Bowman, 1996). These apparently opposing patterns are thought to impede the 
establishment of ECTE programs that are broadly effective and locally adapted. In 
fact, it seems that, despite efforts to recognize local cultures as valuable resources 
for planning appropriate education programs, it is still the case that ECTE planners 
“are taking their cues from imported models that reinforce value shifts towards the 
individualistic, production oriented cultures of the west” (Myers, 1992, p. 29).” We 
ask whether this is the most desirable direction for all. 


Conceptual Framework 


This research builds on preliminary studies in Zimbabwe, India, South Africa, 
and Canada, where a range of interpretations was observed among EC teachers and 
teacher educators about the meaning and application of key concepts such as best 
practice, child-centred approach, developmentally appropriate practice, and play- 
based curriculum (Cleghorn & Prochner, 2003; 2010). Cleghorn and Prochner 
(2003) used a conceptual framework drawn from LeVine et al. (1994) to provide 
insight into Western and non-Western visions of childhood via two distinct models 
of childcare, the pediatric and the pedagogical.’ Although the LeVine et al. models 
refer to the features of infant child care in only two contexts — one African and one 
middle-class North American — they point to very different conceptualizations of 
early socialization that tend to persist into later teaching-learning situations, whether 
formalized or not. We have found their respective features to be manifested in 


* Culture is defined here as the ways of thinking, speaking, seeing, believing, and behaving 
that characterize the members of a social group (Geertz, 1975). 

3 These models are ideal types in the sociological sense, that is, seemingly dichotomized 
concepts made up of essential characteristics that are used in the social sciences for the 
purposes of analyzing and understanding social phenomena (Max Weber, 1946, cited by 
Babbie, 2002). 
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various ways in teachers’ attitudes and approaches in EC programs in India and in 
eastem and southern Africa; they also bring attention to shifts in practice that 
coincide with rural-to-urban migration, decrease in child mortality, increase in 
access to preschool and regular schooling, and increase in the formal training of EC 
teachers (LeVine, 2003). 

To elaborate, the foregoing can also be considered with regard to social change 
and development (Hsueh & Tobin, 2003). On the one hand, ECTE program planners 
may equate beliefs about universality in child development with trends in global 
development (Dahlberg, Moss & Pence, 2007; Kagitcibasi, Sunar & Bekman, 2001). 
On the other hand, ECTE and EC programs may be expected to reflect local 
community values and approved behaviours while responding to social change by, 
for example, educating teachers in the still dominant theories of child development, 
“best practice”, and the like (Lubeck, 1996). However, while social, economic, and 
technological change can be rapid, culture tends to change slowly. It is in this regard 
that the pediatric-pedagogical models may also be discussed in terms of the cultural 
values that tend to change over time; e.g., interpersonal relatedness to independence, 
emotional interdependence to autonomy, material interdependence to material 
emancipation, and, collective to individualistic identity (Kagitcibasi, 2007). 

Keeping in mind the seemingly dichotomized nature of the concepts under 
consideration, it is important for EC teacher educators to understand how each 
model may relate differently to a group’s needs for economic survival,“ the pediatric 
model to a rural, subsistence economy and the pedagogical model to the highly 
differentiated economy of urban North America, for example. That is, when the 
home environment is relatively impoverished, non-literate, and non-Western, as in 
rural and semi-rural Namibia, the prevailing pediatric model of child care will likely 
emphasize health and physical survival; the teaching of moral and other values may 
occur through oral storytelling, with little use of language between adults and 
children for encouraging or answering questions, reading stories, or vocabulary 
building — the kinds of discourse patterns found in schools. Beyond infancy, one 
may observe a shift in focus to children’s mastery of specific skills through 
observation and imitation, via the respect-obedience model (LeVine et al., 1994), a 
model that suggests a culturally shared vision of the adult-to-be as one who can 
function within a hierarchical society where the authority of a parent or other adult 
(such as a teacher) is not to be questioned (Shumba, 1999). 

In contrast, the pedagogical model of early socialization is adapted to the social 
and economic structure of societies such as Canada, where the dominant group’s 
vision of the adult-to-be is of a person who values individual competition and 
achievement and is ideologically oriented towards democratic ways of doing things 
— within families as well as in school and society at large. Typically, the child- 
rearing methods of middle-class educated parents dovetail with the kinds of 
interaction patterns that the child will encounter in school (LeVine, 2003), for 
example, extensive listening, speaking, reasoning, explaining, asking, answering, 
comparing, labelling, and counting. We ask to what extent this model fits with the 
experience of immigrant families and immigrant childcare educators. Does the 


4 Social and economic change can bring a loss in cultural values along with a need for cultural 
survival or revival. 
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immigrant child find school a familiar place, as would a middle-class Western child? 
What do EC teacher educators need to know about the borders such children cross 
between home and school? 

The researchers’ earlier studies thus suggest that, especially in social contexts 
undergoing rapid social change, an ECTE program may reflect a number of 
transitions and possible discontinuities: societal change in terms of economic and 
other aspects of development; conceptual change among ECTE students in terms of 
shifts in thought towards more Western or globalized notions of how children are to 
be socialized in the preschool years; home/school language and cultural differences, 
and so on. Similar transitions and discontinuities are also reflected in the history of 
immigrants’ experiences in Canada where accounts describe the effects of a sharp 
discontinuity between early socialization in the home community and the culture 
that is encountered at school (Kirk, 2004). Thus, if it is the case that one of the main 
functions of preschools is to prepare children for formal schooling, then EC teacher 
educators may need explicit knowledge about the kinds of boundaries that they and 
young learners are expected to cross (Giroux, 1992). If some EC educators wonder 
about the meaning and application of such Western-generated concepts as child- 
centred approaches, developmentally appropriate practices, and play-based 
curriculum, it is not surprising then if the early school experience is also unfamiliar 
and seemingly irrelevant for the young children in their charge (Jegede & 
Aikenhead, 1999). 


Methodological Approach 


Research Questions 

Although Namibia and Canada share connections through their colonial 
histories, they differ in significant ways, not the least of which is Canada’s place as 
a “developed” (minority world) nation. Thus the central question of this research 
asks the extent to which, and in what ways, the above-described dimensions and 
varied conceptions of young children’s preschool needs are played out in each 
ECTE setting in light of the economic, political, social, cultural, and linguistic 
differences between them. In this we also ask if the increasing globalization of 
thought in the field of early childhood education may be found to undermine sound, 
locally appropriate ECTE practice. To explore this multifaceted matter, the 
following sub- questions provide initial direction with emergent findings and 
tentative explanations providing more precise foci: 

1. What do policy documents and curriculum guides say about ECTE practice 
in each setting? What is the possible intersection/influence of both the 
pediatric and pedagogical models depending on the context and what is 
occurring at that particular time? 

2. How are local ways of doing reflected in the organization of space, the use of 
materials, and the scheduling of activities? 

3. What theories of childcare and child development are EC student teachers 
exposed to? 

4. What are student teachers’/teacher educators’ views about “best practice” in 
ECE, the use of a child-centred approach, developmentally appropriate 
practice, and the role of play in learning? 
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5. How does the ECTE program’s orientation to child learning dovetail with the 
experience to be encountered in primary school, as described in policy 
documents and by local teacher educators? 


Brief Description of the Research Settings 

Namibia. The first African site is the University of Namibia (UNAM), which 
offers a Bachelor of Education in Early Childhood Development and a Master of 
Education in Early Childhood Development (ECD). The four-year undergraduate 
program prepares teachers for pre-primary and grades 1-4 (University of Namibia, 
2012). This is a professional degree designed to meet the learners’ needs, potential 
and abilities. Graduates will be able to teach in one Namibian language as well as in 
English, learning also how to ease the transition from an indigenous language to 
learning via English, the official language. A learner-centered approach is to be used 
which presupposes that teachers have a holistic view of learning, valuing the 
learner’s life experiences as a starting point for their studies (Sibuku, 1997). 

Canada. The Canadian ECTE site is a worksite-embedded training program for 
immigrant childcare educators in a large city in western Canada. All twenty-two 
students in the program are currently working in child care centres or family-based 
care and originate from Africa, Latin America, or Asia. They attend class for three 
hours a week during their regular workday. In contrast to conventional ECTE 
programs, which compartmentalize learning into discrete subjects and courses, this 
program has an emergent, integrated curriculum whereby discussions during one 
class determine the content for the next. Students are encouraged to incorporate their 
cultural practices, beliefs, and expectations into their weekly assignments. It is 
through these assignments and the discussions held in class that differences are 
identified along with some possible tensions between cultural beliefs and practices 
and the Western conceptualization of appropriate ECE practice. 


Data Collection and Analysis 

Qualitative methods represent a growing trend in early childhood research 
(Hatch, 2007) due to the need for “more ethnographic research which can paint in 
the fine-grained reality of educational processes within early childhood settings” 
(Siraj-Blatchford & Siraj-Blatchford, 2001, p. 194). Qualitative methods permit in- 
depth understanding of already-identified broad issues and require a sustained time 
on site to bring the importance of culturally linked patterns of thought and practice 
into focus (Aubrey, David, Godfrey & Thompson, 2000). 

Fieldwork in the two sites is taking place over two years, following student 
teachers from the first day in their program. As in all ethnographic work, attention 
will be paid to repeated, regular events as well as to exceptional episodes, since 
these can bring to light matters that are out of the participants’ “line of vision” 
(Carspecken & Wolford, 2001). Data-gathering strategies include: analyzing 
documents pertaining to ECTE philosophy, curriculum, and policy; and 
reconstructing the cultural meanings of educational processes from the participants’ 
perspectives through observations, video and audio recordings of coursework and 
practice, and follow-up interviews with teacher educators and student teachers. 
Organization and analysis of qualitative data will involve: identifying overarching 
themes and ideas in the data sources, categorizing and coding, summarizing and 
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interpreting findings to arriving at tentative explanations, and building theoretical 
insights connected to the literature and theory that generated the study. 


Importance of the Study 


It is increasingly important to ensure that ECTE programs prepare teachers to 
dovetail children’s preparation for school with meaningful connections to the culture 
and language of the home community. Current academic discourse points to the 
need for more qualitative/ethnographic research which describes the specifics of 
educational processes that foster learners’ engagement with schooling. Such in- 
depth knowledge can be incorporated into ECTE programs so that identifiable 
problems in the early years are less amenable to cultural bias and superficial 
remedial responses. The results will also illuminate issues and strategies which are 
most likely to be effective for ECTE programs, with implications for the policy and 
practice of teacher education in a wide range of settings in both the majority and 
minority worlds. 
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MANUEL JACINTO ROBLIZO COLMENERO 


THE PRACTICE OF DIALOGIC LEARNING AS A SUCCESSFUL MEANS 
TO OVERCOME INEQUALITIES: ‘LA PAZ’ LEARNING COMMUNITY 
CASE 


Abstract 


The paper presents a successful educational practice that, inspired by the 
dialogic learning methodological principles, is implemented through a learning 
community. Theoretical bases are introduced, along with some defining traits of 
didactic practice. The focus is on the ‘La Paz’ learning community case, as a means 
to illustrate both with significant data and relevant human stories how dialogic 
learning can change lives and decisively contribute to break the cycle of poverty and 
marginality. Located in two of the poorest neighborhoods in Spain, the experience is 
particularly representative due to, firstly, the extremely deprived living conditions of 
the population; and, secondly, because of the intense changes that this educational 
practice has represented both for the school community and for the neighborhoods 
as a whole. 


The principles of dialogic learning 


Succinctly exposed, dialogic learning is based on seven principles: 

1. Egalitarian dialogue: in professor Ramén Flecha’s words, ‘a dialogue is 
egalitarian when it takes different contributions into consideration according to the 
validity of their reasoning, instead of according to the positions of power held by 
those who make the contributions’ (2000, p. 2). 

2. Cultural intelligence: the idea of intelligence is usually linked to the idea of 
what can be achieved in the academic order and, somehow related, to marks 
achieved in a coefficient intelligence test. The concept of cultural intelligence, in 
contrast, focuses on a number of skills that are not limited to this academic sphere — 
though it is not completely excluded. Cultural intelligence comes out by the 
capability to handle a situation in one specific social context, with all its wide 
diversity of connotations. Therefore, academic intelligence is not completely out of 
cultural intelligence, but this one transcends the purely academic field to include 
other relevant intellectual aspects oriented to solve problems and appropriately 
manage situations. To put another way, academic intelligence is an integrating part 
of cultural intelligence, but this concept goes beyond to imply also two other kinds 
of intelligence: the so-called practical intelligence and the communicative 
intelligence (Aubert, Flecha, Garcia, Flecha & Racionero, 2008, pp. 183-187). 
Whereas the first aforementioned one arises from what it is learnt by doing, the 
second relies on individuals’ language skills to get across and to receive 
communicative feedback from other interlocutors. 

As could be easily noticed, this aspect is particularly relevant in the practice of 
dialogic learning, so solidly rooted in communicative basis. As professor Adriana 
Aubert et al put it, ‘el aprendizaje dialdgico reconoce esta inteligencia y promueve 
que los nifios y las nifias se ayuden entre si para resolver actividades, de forma que 
quienes tienen mayor habilidad en una tarea ayuden al compafiero o compaiiera al 
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que le cuesta mas para que, finalmente, sean ambos quienes puedan resolver la 
actividad con éxito’ [dialogic learning acknowledges this intelligence and promotes 
that boys and girls help each other to solve activities, in such a way that those most 
skilled help the less-skilled mates so that both can successfully solve the activity]. 

3. Transformation: put simply, what this idea is putting forward is no more, no 
less than education can change the social reality, overcoming existing inequalities. It 
is in this sense that a strong criticism to the theories of reproduction emerges, given 
that for this theoretical approach education is a mechanism that reproduces social 
differences, whereas for the dialogic learning education can be legitimately thought 
aS a means to overcome them. As professor Ramon Flecha puts it, ‘unfortunately, 
however, the reproductionists had for years appeared as if they were clairvoyant 
intellectuals, exposing what they called the naivete and lack of scientific basis of 
emancipatory proposals like Freire’s. But with the evolution of the social sciences 
credence has now been given to transformative alternatives and both the 
reproduction model and the structuralism it was based upon have been discredited’ 
(Flecha, 2000, p. 13). 

4. Instrumental dimension: an important remark by professor Flecha is that 
‘dialogic learning embraces every aspect of learning. It therefore involves the 
acquisition of all instrumental knowledge and all necessary skills. Dialogic learning 
is not opposed to instrumental learning’ (2000, p. 15). The instrumental dimension 
of learning emphasizes the idea that education can enhance economically 
disadvantaged people’s lives by providing an essential tool for social promotion. 
Subsequently, it rejects the idea that education should limit its objectives when 
offered to worse-off groups, because of their less propitious cultural settings. The 
instrumental dimension of dialogic learning firmly opposes, therefore, to proposals 
like Ausubel’s (1989, in Aubert et al, 2008, pp. 202-204), who systematically 
highlighted the unwillingness of less affluent groups to achieve educational goals 
equitable to those of children enjoying the so-called cultural capital. 

5. Meaning creation: meaning is created through education if decisively 
contributes to provide our lives with a value and a sense that are not imposed by 
external forces or authorities, but by the very individuals through communication; in 
short, ‘meaning is recreated when interpersonal interaction is actually directed by 
ourselves’ (Flecha, 2000, p. 18). 

6. Solidarity: it is difficult to think of an idea with a higher number of 
connotations than solidarity, and this diversity affects also to the term when it is 
applied to educational practices. However, in my view, there is one particular 
meaning that more significantly covers the experience of solidarity in the 
educational context, and that is expressed in the following words: ‘Lo que es 
realmente solidario no es que todos los chicos y chicas tengan la oportunidad de ir a 
los centros de ensefianza sino que todos y todas consigan los mejores resultados’ 
[‘what is really solidar is not that all the children have the same opportunity to 
attend educational centers, but that all the children achieve the best results’] (Aubert 
et al, 2008, p. 225). I found it particularly relevant because it reflects the marked 
commitment of dialogic learning not only with the educational achievements of a 
majority of students but, more significantly, with the success of those coming from 
disadvantaged contexts, who would be beforehand condemned to failure if we take 
into consideration some well-known theoretical approaches. In everyday school life, 
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solidarity implies that outstanding students teach low performers, with a mutual 
benefit for both, but also that, for instance, skillful children in the playground are 
helped with those who are succeeding in the classroom, and vice versa. Solidarity 
means, as well, that nobody can be left behind, and that success will come out of the 
collective effort of the learning community, including not only professionals of 
education, but also volunteers, as relatives and other socially committed people. 

7. Equality of differences: ‘Equality is the aim, and this includes an equal right 
to differences’ (Flecha, 2000, p. 25). It means that the idea of equality should be 
inclusive, recognizing the value of the differences that could exist in the educational 
community. In this way, for instance, Muslim women, supposedly so culturally 
retarded, according to some stereotypes and prejudices, can not only serve as 
linguistic supports in foreign languages, but also can show how gender differences 
are prevailing in every culture, including occidental ones. 


Dialogic learning in practice 


The dialogic learning presented its, so to speak, administrative face by 
INCLUD-ED project. Promoted by the CREA, an institution attached to the 
Universidad de Barcelona, INCLUD-ED -— the educational research project with 
highest EU funding — investigated how educational practices could be evidence- 
based in order to be successful. In the following link, INCLUD-ED Final 
Conference presentations, made by researchers and protagonists, can be found: 
http://creaub.info/included/2012/01/11/videofinalconference/. 

The didactics of dialogic learning works out in practice by some very 
characteristics means. The first one is the interactive groups, which are the result of 
organizing the whole class into several smaller groups, made up with students with 
different skills, interests and levels of educational achievement. In a very 
characteristic manner, these groups are headed by a grown-up. Obviously, it implies 
the involvement of adults, others than the teacher, that serve as volunteers, no matter 
if they are administrative staff of the center, relatives, neighbors, teacher training 
students in practice or, more significantly, individuals that, being fully conscious of 
the social value of learning communities, decide to use some of their leisure in being 
part of this project. 

Another very distinctive activity is the dialogic literary circles. In my view, the 
relevance of this activity, particularly when it comes to marginalized social groups 
as the ones in the case we will mention afterwards, is given by how useful it turns 
out to be to enhance the reading skills — so essential in the educational process due 
to its linguistic nature, as emphasized by Bernstein (1993). Probably this can be 
approached as the obvious part in the benefits of the activity, even though it is not 
despicable at all. But beyond this linguistic outcome, no less relevant is the fact that 
these dialogic literary circles firmly boost the participants’ self-steem and 
confidence, particularly if they are adults who are not used to the habits of academic 
activity, and make them feel at ease in the practice of something that a short time 
ago was somehow strange to them. 

The success is inextricably linked also to participation of different social agents 
that actively conjugates their efforts with the school’s ones. This kind of initiatives 
symbolizes the relevance of the societal involvement for the success of what 
happens inside the classrooms. In this sense, the work that associations like Miguel 
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Fenollera (http://ajmiguelfenollera.blogspot.com.es/) do with socially excluded 
children very adequately represents the idea that education, particularly in this kind 
of social settings, is a collective purpose. 


Case study in a worse-off and marginalized setting: ‘La Paz’ School 


The point is to what extent methodological and theoretical principles are really 
working in everyday educational practices. That is why I would like to focus this 
paper’s attention on one illustrative case of learning community that takes places in 
my hometown, Albacete. It is the reality of ‘La Paz’ School and also remarkably of 
the neighborhoods where it is located, namely ‘La Estrella’ and ‘Las Seiscientas’. 
The reference to the neighborhoods is obliged, not only because the social setting is 
always relevant to every educational analysis, but mainly because in this case we are 
referring to two of the worst-off and most deprived areas in Albacete, as well as in 
the whole country Spain (Observatorio Municipal de Igualdad de Oportunidades de 
Albacete, 2011, pp. 137-143). By and large, school life is hardly separable from the 
neighborhood life, but this is particularly true in this case, because transformation 
process in the school came hand by hand by the transformation process in the 
neighborhood, and vice versa. 

‘La Paz’ experience as a learning community begins after the educational failure 
of the previous school, named ‘San Juan’, which came out with really worrisome 
drop-out and absenteeism rates, and with serious problems in the coexistence 
between children, relatives and teachers, and also among children themselves. 
During the paper presentation, we will have the chance to illustrate this reality 
through some local newspaper pieces of news, with some highly significant 
headlines, as a means to contrast the reality of the center before and after becoming 
a learning community. 

In any case, these differences appear also through some data that clearly show a 
contrasting reality. If we look at the center enrolment rates before the transformation 
into a learning community, we find some serious causes for concern. In 1994-1995 
academic year, the number of students enrolled in ‘San Juan’ School was 334; in 
2005-2006, the figure dropped to 45, as a result of the difficult coexistence and the 
worrisome academic performance of their students. Most of the parents desperately 
tried to enroll their children in another center, running away from the never-ending 
atmosphere of conflict and violence, and from the inefficiency of the educational 
system that was implemented. The learning community began in 2006-2007 with 
114 students; after the first years of the experience, the figures not only were no 
longer decreasing, but increased up to 190 students in 2010-2011 — more than 
tripling the enrolment rate. Besides, whereas in 2006 the number of absentees 
students plus those who dropped out was 122, in 2009 fell to 13 — with significant 
improvements in essential skills, as linguistics, and the coexistence atmosphere. 

Another question that can immediately come up is the economic cost of the new 
model. Probably, the improvement in educational performance is the result of a 
significant increase in the quality and quantity of resources invested by educational 
officials, and that is where the ultimate explanation lies on. This is not the reason, 
though. The 2005-2006 ratio students per professional was 5’88 in the last course 
before the implementation of dialogic learning, and 5 years later the ratio was 8’05. 
When it comes to economic resources, the monthly expenditure in professionals per 
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student was 400 euros in 2005-2006, which drop to slightly over 300 in 2010-2011. 
Similarly, the number of students taught per 1000 euros of monthly spending on 
professionals was 2’4 in 2005-2006, and 5 years later it reached 3’25. 

But, certainly, the main contribution of the implementation of the principles of 
dialogic learning in the neighborhoods of ‘Las Seiscientas’ and ‘La Estrella’ is not 
so much related to the saving in public budget as to the deep transformation that the 
school is promoting in the human communities. Determinist theoretical bases that 
put the emphasis on how low performers in education come from less affluent 
groups collapse if look at the personal lives of some of the protagonists of this 
educational practice. ‘La Paz’ learning community has managed to transform stories 
of prison, drug addiction and marginality in stories of integration and personal and 
family development. Personal stories like Rafael Lay6n’s ‘Yiyo’ (http://vimeo. 
com/34869131) or Vanessa’s (Racionero et al, 2012, pp. 50-51) incamates the 
transformation that education, through successful practices, can bring to people. 


Conclusion: breaking the cycle of poverty through education 


It is frequent to find that statistical data show how highly conditioning could be 
some sociological factors — like parents’ cultural level, social class or gender — for 
future educational development of individuals. Research has shown, however, that 
evidence-based educational practices are apt to break the cycle of poverty and 
marginality. Dialogic learning, as implemented in learning communities, shows the 
high potential of education as a transformative tool. We have proved through one 
particular case settled in southern Spain that, even when taken a population with 
really high levels of unemployment, crime rates and marginality, scientific 
approaches to education can dramatically change living conditions and enhance 
personal lives. For this purpose, the active contribution of the whole educational 
community is needed. Education, therefore, turns out to be a collective commitment 
that involves a variety of agents for something that, in the end, goes far beyond the 
walls of the school to reach every person in the neighborhood. 

‘La Paz’ is showing on a daily basis that education can change lives, but not 
only those of students, but also the lives of the neighborhoods where it takes place. 
The whole human community is to be held responsible for these changes, but the 
origin, the heart of the change is at school, and that is quite a statement. 
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ISABEL GUADALUPE MUNGUIA GODINEZ 


POLITICAL FORMATION OF CITIZENSHIP IN YOUNG PEOPLE FROM 
HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL: A COMPARATIVE STUDY BETWEEN MEXICO 
AND GERMANY 


Abstract 


This chapter presents an analysis on civic values in the Mexican and German 
youth population (high school education students), considering the set of capabilities 
and civic dispositions that mobilize young people of both countries, and which 
together reflect the calls “civic virtues”, with the purpose of knowing what 
characterizes the political formation of the youth citizenship in Mexico and 
Germany. 

The study is from a comparative perspective, which takes as its main 
methodological reference the classic text of George F. Bereday (1968) El método 
comparativo en pedagogia, displaying in this text the level prior to the comparison 
called juxtaposition, which is the simultaneous examination of various civic virtues 
among both populations. 


Introduction 


It is difficult to find in the history of humanity such a vertiginous social, 
economic and technological revolution as carried out in the transitions from the 
twentieth to twenty-first century, modifying our way of thinking, interacting and 
communicating among individuals of every nation. 

We live in an increasingly “small” world in which everyday people and groups 
of people of different ideological and cultural symbol interact in a diversified scene, 
in an increasingly complex network of relations between individuals and with 
instances of power, a world involving for Montes (2012) a coexistence that requires 
everyday more tolerance, more solidarity and more sophisticated interrelation 
mechanisms that allow conviviality that transform into affordable a world more just 
and capable of transcending the risks of a dehumanization that destabilized the 
species of sense of existence. 

A global citizenship is required, a social transformation from its ethical bases, 
which entails a need to adapt not only our individual but also collective behavior, 
that affects, of course, education also, (Ayuso, 2007; Delgadillo, 2006), not only in 
the means but also in the purposes. 

Is in the field of education in which it is established, not unique but 
determinately, the axiological conception of values transmission of the members of a 
society, from one generation to another, and that this has an impact on the formation 
of mechanisms for moral judgment, emotional management, treatment of the 
difference and decisions making that contribute to improve the conviviality and to 
exercise a responsible and informed citizenship aiming it towards the achievement 
of justice and equity. 

That is why many of the controversies related to democratic theory, have found 
a space, although reduced, in educational reflection, especially with the issue of 
citizenship education (Barcena, 2010: 40). 
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This paper recovers the experience of academic exchange carried out in 
Germany as part of a research project studying the Master of Education Sciences, 
training in interculturalism and education program. The study population is located 
in the educational context of high school, specifically in a high school incorporated 
into the Universidad Aut6noma del Estado de Hidalgo (UAEH) and in the German 
case, in the comparable educational model Gymnasiale Oberstufe in the State of 
North Rhine-Westphalia (NRW). 

In this sense, the civic values that make the political education in Mexican and 
German young people are analyzed, considering the field of research on citizenship 
as educational problem, which is analyzed from a set of capabilities and civic 
dispositions, called “civic virtues” that every human being deployed in the exercise 
of citizenship, which includes not only the knowledge, interest and participation in 
public or political sphere, but also the way how is put into practice freedom, critical 
thinking , interpersonal confidence and towards the institutions of public interest. 


The comparative education as a method of research 


For Calderén (2000), the comparison as a method of social sciences, compares 
complex operations and see links under variable conditions, that is, as a way to 
connect facticities (events which may or may not happen) and relate relations 
(Schriewer, 1989: 83, cited in: Calderon, 2000: 11). 

In this sense, if we start from an epistemological notion, compare is to confront 
one thing with another (Sartori & Morlino, 1999). Furthermore, compare involves 
assimilating and differentiate the limits, that is, it is considered comparable (very 
similar) to what properties or characteristics, and not comparable (too different) with 
respect to what other properties or characteristics (Sartori & Morlino, 1999). 
“Comparative education is therefore a challenging discipline of reflection and 
analysis, which enrichment requires institutional support to promote itself through 
teaching and the development of comparative research projects between educational 
systems of other countries, the results will allow us to know more deeply the 
policies and models that guide them, as well as the actions undertaken by the 
different actors involved in its configuration” (Calderén, 2000: 16). 

In the words of Sartori & Morlino (1999), we compare to “locate”, to learn from 
the experiences of others, to have terms of paragon (who does not know other 
countries does not know its own). 


Analysis of the civic virtues in students of Mexico and Germany 


The study was conducted with a sample of 156 students of high school, 78 
participants from every nationality, in an age range of 16-22 years old, the average is 
17 years, 97 women and 59 men, of which 42 percent work and 58 percent no. 

German students are found in an age range of 17-19 years, with 50 women and 
28 men, of whom 51 work and 27 not. Compared with Mexican students, their age 
range is between 16 and 22 years old, with a mean of 17.5 years, of which 47 are 
women and 31 men, and only 10 work, while 68 do not. 

Now, with regard to the activities carried out by young students, when they are 
declared to participate in associations, the following is observed: while Mexican 
students have greater participation in cultural groups, German students have it in 
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sports groups; emphasizing that while the lowest percentage of participation in 
Mexico is the activity as a candidate (a leader who represents the students in a 
classroom), in Germany the lowest percentage of participation was obtained for the 
altruistic institutions. 

In relation to the reasons that make students participate in an organization, the 
biggest reasons for Mexican students with equal percentages are “to change certain 
things” and “to help others” while the German is “help others”. “This guideline give 
us to think that both young Germans and Mexicans have a willingness to translate 
the feeling of brotherhood in acts of support to groups or other collective 
movements, in addition to do this actively” (Heller, 1998). 

Regarding the associations that young people form part, the majority of both 
German and Mexican students form part of a sports association and political 
associations are those of which least form part, however, for Mexican youth, 
percentages of young people participating in politics are higher than those of the 
Germans, 57.7 versus 1.4 respectively. This means appealing to Kymlicka (2001), 
Mexican youth have greater capacity and willingness to engage in public discourse 
on issues related to public policy, that is, Mexican youth show greater public spirit 
that young Germans. 

With regard to the vote, nine in ten German students plan to vote, compared to 
the case of Mexico which is 74.4. Questioning about the main reason why will 
exercise the vote, German students mentioned that is because it is their right, while 
Mexico's youth will vote because they want to choose their rulers. 

Asking about several statements about political culture, both German and 
Mexican students mostly agree with be in disagreement that politics is a matter of 
adults, in Germany a considerable percentage agrees with this statement; as well as 
students from both countries support that politics is for both men and women. 
Questioning students about participates in politics, Mexican and German population 
strongly agree they do this to find their own benefit, however, in Germany a 
considerable percentage points is in disagreement. 

In relation to what they believe is the main difficulty for students to participate 
in the improvement of school life, while young Germans consider it is because of 
not knowing how to do it or who to tum to, young Mexicans think the main 
difficulty is the lack of interest of students. It is interesting that both German and 
Mexican students believe that it is task of the school to prepare students to 
participate in the political life of the country. 

In relation to what are public figures in whom students have higher and lower 
confidence, Germany population answered they rely completely on the figures of 
judges and police, while in Mexico do not trust anything in the police figure; both 
countries rely heavily on the figure of the teacher. 

When questioned in relation to which person should govern a country, while 
German students believe it has to be person chosen by the people, Mexican students 
consider they must be experts in political and government affairs. 


Conclusions 


In this second decade of the 21“ century, High School education is staged in a 
difficult situation, on the one hand, due to the demands of quality, equity and 
coverage; and on the other, the variants and complex social and cultural conditions 
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in which it operates and seeks its legitimacy as a forming and not formalizing school 
towards higher education. 

In relation to the civic virtues that characterize both populations, we note the 
following: students in Mexico and Germany are characterized for a passive 
citizenship (Barcena, 1997, cited in Molina, 2011: 34-35), since they demonstrate an 
awareness of the possession of their rights and duties as citizens, acquired by the 
fact of being part of a particular community or society (citizenship by affiliation), 
however, little participation or demand of full exercise of those duties is also shown 
(citizenship by conviction) with knowledge and responsibility in acting, which 
makes to still not reach an active citizenship. 

Although both populations present features of a passive citizenry, we also find 
interesting points of convergence and divergence, which make us think in the 
cultivation of a possible active citizenship or simply targeting a sort of communities 
of sense or relocation phenomena in response to the ravages of economic and 
cultural globalization. 

For example, as convergence points, we find that in both populations show an 
arrangement for solidarity actions to pairs of friends and groups; the processes of 
civic socialization are stronger and more durable with reference to classmates and 
friends than other means of socialization, in addition to, there is a willingness to 
respect and tolerate other that thinks differently. 

The divergence points are explained in terms of social and cultural conditions 
through which citizenship operates in Mexican and German youth. The Mexican 
youth civic spirit is more characterized by the desire for a democratic and fair 
society under the idea that the country must be transformed from within and not 
from without, by policies generating better living conditions among Mexican 
people. Barcena (2010: 35) translates this as a subjective definition that democracy 
requires, an effect or consequence of the action of men, whose nature is to be an 
essentially political being, assumes options of value, a normative reference for ideals 
and aspirations. 

On the other hand, the German youth, displays a civic spirit, marked by 
comfort, having social conditions and educability, fully favorable for optimal 
personal and professional development. 

We also note that German youth shows a higher level of confidence in the 
figures and entities responsible for the impartation of justice, a situation that 
contrasts with young Mexicans who trust less on authority, probably because they 
do not perceive certainty at the time of impart justice. 

Finally, we found the Mexican youth have a greater willingness to engage in 
matters of collective interest than the German youth, in addition to, the former show 
greater interest in improving the context and school climate, which German young 
people already have. Following Kymlicka (2001: 345), we shall say that Mexican 
youth show greater public spirit than German youth, engaging themselves in the 
discourse on public policy issues. 

As Heller (1998: 225) says, this results in the provision of civic bravery: the 
virtue to speak out for a cause, or an opinion that we believe is the correct, as a 
democratic conviction, in the hope that justice can be done. 

This raises major challenges for the case of the Mexican high school level 
education on citizenship education and the way how they are being trained or 
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educated in citizenship, certain segments of the youth population. The mission of 
pedagogical reflection in democratic social contexts must be the interest in moral 
and civic education as one of the main priorities of any “modern” educational 
system wishing to increase their own quality levels and extend the estimation for 
democracy, conceived as a form of civic life (Barcena, 2010: 47). 

Training in values must be understood as a process of nature evolutionary, 
permanent, that allows to develop the autonomy of subjects to forge and define their 
own criteria of moral judgment and to develop the ability to adapt their behavior 
(Schmelkes, 2004). 

For all these reasons, it is possible to open new veins of knowledge around the 
topic that concerns us, delve, for example, in transversal studies that take into 
account how to generate the conditions for the construction of an active and 
participatory citizenship, and new educational approaches in the context of the 
implementation of the Integral Reform for High School Education in Mexico, as 
well as those arising due to the process of integration and unification that Germany 
and the European Union experiences. 
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LYNETTE JACOBS & CORENE DE WET 


ESSENTIAL VALUES FOR GLOBAL CITIZENSHIP: HOW DO SOUTH 
AFRICAN LEARNERS FARE? 


Abstract 


Respect for oneself, for one another, for property and for the world is needed 
within the global context. In line with global trends, the South African government 
has consistently included these principles in its policy documents over the last 20 
years. While media reports suggest that the behaviour of learners, specifically in 
secondary schools, reflect disrespect we acknowledge that media reporting can be 
biased. Thus, a survey was conducted in 11 secondary schools from 3 provinces. 
The aim of this study was to evaluate the behaviour of learners in the schools 
through the experiences and observations of the participants, taking into account the 
various contextual factors within which the South African school system functions. 
An international questionnaire, adapted for the South African context, was 
administered to a non-probability sample of 690 learners. We found that in line with 
media reports, the behaviour of secondary schools leammers to be in dissonance with 
the values of global citizenship and as portrayed in the curriculum documents of 
South Africa. Particularly in more privileged schools, learners seem to be engaged 
in destructive behaviour, such as consuming alcohol on the school premises, and 
destroying school property. 


Introduction 


On 15 March 1995 the ideals for education in post-apartheid South Africa were 
published in the White Paper on Education and Training, the document that directed 
education policy development by the Government of South Africa after 1994 (RSA, 
1995: 2). In chapter 2 (section 6) it is stated that: 


Successful modern economies and societies ... require citizens ... to take 
responsibility for personal performance, to set and achieve high standards, 
and to work cooperatively. 


Chapter 4 of this document describes the values and principles of education and 
training. It documents the Government’s vision of education and training as part of 
“basic human rights” (section 2), with the “realisation of democracy, freedom, 
equality, fairness and peace as prerequisites for learning” (section 13). It is further 
stated that “restoration of the culture of teaching, learning and management involves 
the creation of a culture of accountability” (section 12) and foregrounds the 
“importance of due process of law” (section 16). It is explicitly stated that through 
the envisaged education system, citizens will become “empowered to participate 
confidently and constructively in social and civic life” (section 16). Over the past 
twenty years, the different curriculum documents have also captured this vision by 
explicitly stating issues of human rights and social justice as core principles on 
which education in South Africa is based (Department of Basic Education, 2011: 5). 

This vision that the government of South Africa had at the start of the so-called 
new South Africa, resonates with what is required for global citizenship. Johansson 
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(2009: 90) explains that children, as world citizens, should learn to “take care of 
themselves as well as others and the world”. While nobody disputes the need for 
good mathematical, reading and writing skills, these are not the sole indicators of 
being adequately prepared for life (Zhao, 2008: 48). Helterbran and Strahler (2013: 
311), based on several authors, inter alia identify competences such as “integrity”, 
“responsibility” and “respect for people and things” as essential characteristics that 
should be developed in children. 

The realities in South African schools however, appear to be quite different 
from the ideal that is captured in the baseline policy document (RSA, 1995) and the 
drive towards global competent citizenship described in the literature. The South 
African media regularly lashes out at the school system in the country, creating the 
impression that there is chaos. Under the headline Pupils beg cops for protection, 
Nair (2013: 6) reports on learners who are desperate for protection, following the 
death of a pupil after being assaulted by his peers. Gibbs (2013: 6) reports that 
Teachers work in constant fear, and claims that pupils have no respect for 
authority at schools. Under the heading Criminalising bad behaviour at schools 
fails to address root causes, Burton (2013: 9) avers that learners and staff need to 
be equipped with skills to identify and mitigate problematic behaviour. Similarly, 
Stokes (2011: 10) (Schools should teach attitude) argues that schools should focus 
on the virtues such as politeness, diligence, punctuality, enthusiasm and cooperation 
in addition to academic prowess. If these and many other media reports are to be 
believed, South African schools might be failing in their task as set out in the policy 
documents. 

However, newspaper agencies have their own agendas, and the possibility exists 
that these representations can be skewed. De Wet (2003: 36) points out that media 
reports are sometimes biased, and reporting often focuses on severe cases that will 
sell newspapers (Jacobs, 2012: 27-28). Thus, in order for us to refute or confirm 
newspapers’ portrayals, and to explore the efficacy of policy implementation, the 
following research question is posed: To what extent does the behaviour of 
secondary schools learners in the country resonate with the values needed of global 
citizens, as portrayed in the curriculum documents of South Africa? 


Research methodology 


This paper is the result of a larger research project on school violence in South 
Africa (refer inter alia to Jacobs (2013 and 2012). We used an existing research 
instrument that has been implemented extensively in comparative international 
studies (Benbenishty & Astor, 2005). The specific questionnaire was designed for 
learners, and we adapted it for the South African context before distributing it to a 
convenient sample of 11 schools in three of the nine provinces in the country. The 
selection of these schools was based on warnings in the literature about the difficulty 
of persuading people in developing countries to take part in surveys (Bless, Higson- 
Smith & Kagee, 2006: 120-121), and recommendations to use as good a sample as 
possible under the circumstances (Davies, 2007: 54-55). We obtained the necessary 
permission to conduct the survey and each of the schools was requested to randomly 
select 80 pupils who were willing to participate in the study. Of the 880 
questionnaires, the schools returned 713, and we were able to use 690 (78%). We 
took specific steps to promote the integrity of our research. 
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The integrity of the research 


We requested the Life Orientation teachers at the schools to administer the 
questionnaires during class time. This was done not only because moral education 
falls within the scope of this learning field, but also to provide a safe environment 
for debriefing the learners (Strydom, 2011: 122). The questionnaires were unmarked 
and not numbered. The participants were requested not to write their names or the 
names of their school on the questionnaires. The participants were also assured that 
they were free to refrain from responding to the items and they could even return 
their questionnaires blank. Once they had responded to all items with which they felt 
comfortable, they were requested to seal the questionnaires before returning them to 
the teacher. 


Analysis of data 


The data were captured by an experienced person, and analysed using the 
StatalC11 package. The Cronbach’s alpha coefficient of internal consistency of 
responses was calculated as 0.9176, which suggests a high level of internal 
reliability (Pietersen & Maree, 2007: 216). The aggregated data were explored based 
on the mean scores of the data, and the significance of differences between mean 
scores from respondents in various contexts analysed using the Student’s t-test and 
the one-way ANOVA statistics (using the Sheffé post-hoc test). While these are 
often used to infer findings, in this paper we used them to differentiate between 
groups without claiming to generalise the findings. 

The following independent variables were used to explore the various school 
contexts: 

e Different geographical-demographical contexts: 

- School setting (urban schools and rural schools); 

- Enrolment figures (750 or fewer learners and more than 750 learners). 
e Different economical-technological contexts: 

- School classification system of South Africa (poorer schools and more 

affluent schools). 
e Different socio-political contexts: 

- Race composition of the schools (single race schools; schools in which the 
majority of the learners are from one race with a small number of learners 
from other races (partially integrated); and multiracial schools (fully 
integrated). 

In the questionnaire, statements were made about the behaviour of others that 
the participants experienced or observed. Respondents had to indicate on a five- 
point scale whether specific behaviours had taken place in the 12 months prior to the 
survey. On the scale, 5 indicated that the specific behaviour always occurs, and 1 
indicated that it never occurs. While any score of above 1 indicates that such 
behaviour does occur, in the percentages indicated in our discussion of the results, 
we use the term regular to denote a score of 3 or higher (sometimes, often and 
always). Using the behaviours as dependent variables in the discussion that follows, 
we will refer to differences between the means of variables as follows: similar 
differences (small differences); notable differences (moderate to large, but not 
statistically significant); and statistically significant differences (95% probability). 
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Results 


In the questionnaire, the learners were asked about the behaviour of others that 
they observed or experienced themselves. We selected from the survey 
questionnaire, items that related to learners’ respect for themselves, others and other 
people’s property. We first provide an overview of some behaviours in each section, 
after which we compare the prevalence of these behaviours in different contexts. 


Harmful practices 

The participants in the study were asked to indicate how often they observed 
harmful practices at school. It became clear that many learners in the secondary 
school environment engage in harmful practices, thus showing disrespect for 
themselves. Learners seem prone to often becoming involved in fights (72.01%). 
Regular alcohol consumption on the school premises was reported by 49.64% of the 
participants, while using illegal drugs (including marijuana) at school was reported 
by 58.42%. 

In the schools in our sample, the level of fighting between learners in urban and 
in rural schools was similar. However, the levels of alcohol usage on school 
premises were found to be statistically significantly higher in urban schools than in 
rural schools (t=5.342; p=0.000), while the usage of illegal drugs on the school 
premises were notably higher in rural schools than in urban schools. 

From the sample, it appears that fighting among learners is statistically 
significantly higher in larger schools (enrolment of more than 750) than in smaller 
schools (t=4.2829; p=0.0000). Alcohol usage on campus is similar in larger and 
smaller schools, but illegal drug usage is notably more common in the smaller 
schools than in the larger schools. 

It appears that destructive behaviour is more common in more affluent schools 
than in economically disadvantaged schools. Fighting was reported to occur 
statistically significantly more often (t=3.4033; p=0.0007); alcohol consumption on 
the school premises also takes place statistically significantly more frequently 
(t=7.0950; p=0.0000); while using illegal drugs on the school premises occurs 
notably repeatedly in the affluent schools in the sample. 

The data from this sample furthermore show that fighting happens statistically 
significantly less often at single race schools, than at partially integrated schools 
(F=) or fully integrated schools (F=). The prevalence of fighting in the latter two 
categories of schools was similar. Alcohol usage on the school premises (F=22.21; 
p=0.0000) and illegal drug usage (F=16.89; p=0.0000) however, is significantly 
higher in partially integrated schools. 


Attitude towards others 

The participants were furthermore asked about their own experiences in being 
on the receiving end of disrespectful behaviour. Of all the participants, 35.62% 
indicated that they regularly experience intimidation by other learners; 33.04% 
indicated that they are regularly mocked, insulted and humiliated; 17.33% reported 
that they are regularly marginalised and 16.52% regularly experience sexual 
harassment. While these are examples of many acts that could be used to measure 
disrespect towards others, it does indicate that a notable number of learners in the 
schools in our sample regularly experience a lack of respect from their peers. 
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The analysis of the data furthermore showed that participants in rural schools 
that participated in the study experienced intimidation, notably more often than their 
peers in urban schools, while participants from urban schools in the sample are 
significantly more regularly mocked, insulted and humiliated (t=3.5809; p=0.0004). 
Notably, more participants from rural schools experience regular marginalisation 
and social exclusion, while the levels of sexual harassment are similar in schools 
from these two contexts. 

Considering the school size, it was found that participants in large schools 
(more than 750 learners) experienced being mocked, insulted and humiliated 
statistically significantly more frequently than their peers in smaller schools 
(t=4.320; p=0.000), as well as experiencing intimidation more often. However, the 
experience of participants from larger schools and smaller schools were similar with 
respect to sexual harassment and marginalisation and social exclusion. 

Being mocked, insulted and humiliated occurs statistically significantly more 
often in the affluent schools in the sample than in the poorer schools (t=4.5312; 
p=0.0000), while marginalisation and social exclusion seems notably more common 
in the economically disadvantaged schools. The levels of intimidation, as well as 
that of sexual harassment were measured as similar in the more affluent schools and 
in the schools in poor communities. 

The regularity with which participants from single race schools are mocked, 
insulted and humiliated is statistically significantly lower than their peers in partially 
integrated schools (F=13.65; p=0.0000) or in fully integrated schools (F=13.65; 
p=0.0000). However, the levels of intimidation, marginalisation and social 
exclusion, as well as sexual harassment in the schools in the sample, were found to 
be similar. 


Attitude towards things 

Four indicators were used to probe the experiences of participants, in terms of 
the attitude of other learners towards property. Two indicators related to their own 
experiences, and two to general observations in the school. 57.60% of the 
participants indicated that they regularly experience their personal belongings or 
equipment being stolen at the school, while 24.08% regularly experience other 
learners intentionally destroying or breaking their personal belongings. Furthermore, 
70.18% of the participants reported that other learners destroy property at school, 
draw graffiti on the walls or damage the furniture, while 77.37% indicated that 
learners steal things from other learners and from teachers. 

We then explored the experiences and perceptions of participants from various 
contexts, to get a better understanding of these behaviours. The data suggest that 
learners from urban and rural schools have similar experiences with regard to the 
theft of personal belongings or equipment, but that there is a notably higher 
incidence of intentional destruction or breakage of personal belongings by 
participants from rural schools. The destruction of things at school, drawing graffiti 
on the walls or damaging the furniture (t=3.6543; p=0.0003) and also stealing items 
from other learners and from teachers (t=2.6713; p=0.0077) takes place statistically 
significantly more often in rural schools than in urban schools. 

Considering the behaviour of learners towards property in smaller and larger 
schools, the data suggest that learners’ experiences in these contexts with regard to 
their personal belongings or equipment being stolen at the school; learners 
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intentionally destroying or breaking their personal belongings, as well as learners 
stealing from other learners and teachers, are quite similar. However, participants 
from larger schools (more than 750 learners) indicated a statistically significantly 
higher level of destruction of property at school, drawing graffiti on the walls or 
damaging the furniture (t=4.1943; p=0.0000). 

Analysing the responses of learners from more privileged schools, compared to 
participants from economically disadvantaged schools, it seems that the theft of 
personal belongings of the participants occurs more frequently in disadvantaged 
schools. However, learners intentionally destroying or breaking others’ personal 
belongings, learners stealing from other learners and teachers, as well as the 
destruction of items at school, drawing graffiti on the walls or damaging the 
furniture in these two contexts were reported to be similar. 

Lastly, schools with different learner compositions were considered, and again 
experiences seem to be fairly similar across different types of schools. The only 
difference which emerged was that the destruction of property at school, drawing 
graffiti on the walls or damaging the furniture takes place statistically significantly 
more regularly in integrated schools, than in single race schools (f=4.00; p=0.024). 


Discussion 


The aim of the paper is not to generalise findings to all secondary schools in the 
country. Yet, if one considers that quite diverse schools took part in the study, there 
is reason for concern about the behaviour of learners. It seems common practice to 
engage in behaviour that will cause harm to themselves, as well as showing 
disregard for their peers and the school. 

Schools in specific contexts need to address certain realities. Substance abuse is 
a particular problem in urban schools, and so is hurtful behaviour, such as ridicule 
and humiliation. However, these schools seem to be more successful at preventing 
the destruction of personal and school property. Learners in rural schools, on the 
other hand, seem to more regularly use illegal drugs; to exclude and marginalise 
others; to damage school property; and to steal from others. 

Fighting seems to be a problem specifically in larger schools, together with 
vandalism, intimidation, humiliation and general rudeness. More affluent schools 
need to be aware of the high levels of substance abuse, while social exclusion and 
theft are particular problems in poorer schools. 

In terms of learner composition, partially integrated schools show the highest 
level of alcohol and drug abuse, while vandalism is highest in fully integrated 
schools. However, it seems that in general, disrespectful behaviour does not 
particularly vary across schools with different learner compositions. 


Conclusion 


Globally, there is a need for people to show respect, and this requirement is 
acknowledged in education policy documents in South Africa. This said, looking at 
the way in which secondary school learners act, success cannot be claimed. It is 
apparent that the behaviour of secondary schools learners in the country renounce 
the values that are needed by global citizens, as portrayed in the curriculum 
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documents of South Africa. Roleplayers need to heed the warming expressed by the 
author E.M. Forster in 1938, in an essay titled ‘What I believe’: 


“Tolerance, good temper and sympathy - they are what matter really, and if 
the human race is not to collapse they must come to the front before long”. 
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SYED NITAS IFTEKHAR 


LEARNING FROM THE PAST, STRATEGIZING FOR THE FUTURE 
EDUCATION FOR ALL IN INDIA: THE PRESENT AND BEYOND 2015 


Abstract 


Education for All has been an international driver in the past decade for states 
that have been progressing rapidly and been making remarkable progress in 
education practically eradicating illiteracy and achieving nearly universal primary 
education along with gender parity. 

India being the second largest populated country in the world constituting a 
significant portion of the world population has made significant progress over the 
last couple of decades in the field of education. This progress undoubtedly has been 
through the efforts of the political system within the country and undeniably it can 
be attributed to the international targets such as Education for All (EFA) and the 
Millennium Development Goals (MDG). Such national and international efforts 
have been made to prepare globally competent citizens in India as well as in other 
countries. Yet as the deadline for EFA approaches, some states and regions within 
India remain far from achieving some goals and urban rural disparities exist that 
hold back India as a whole from achieving set targets for 2015 as a nation. India 
remains to be under the lower third in the Educational Development Index with EDI 
of .790 (UNESCO, 2012). Therefore, it is important to make a final assessment of 
progress under the framework of EFA with a vision beyond 2015 that will help 
achieve international and national targets in the coming decade. This paper 
concludes that as India prioritizes to prepare globally competent citizens in the 
coming years there needs to be a well thought-out education strategy that can be 
implemented via reforms in these key areas — access, quality, governance. 


Introduction: Progress in the MDGs and EFA Goals 


The global agenda Education for all (EFA) was launched at Jomtien in 1990 and 
reaffirmed in Dakar in 2000 that adopted six major goals for education, two of 
which also became UN Millennium Development Goals later in the same year. The 
Dakar goals covered the attainment of Universal Primary Education (UPE) and 
gender equality, improving literacy and educational quality, and increasing life- 
skills and early childhood education programmes, and were to be achieved within a 
span 15 years active from 2000. UPE and gender equality were recognized in the 
MDGs as goal 2 & 3. 

India has abided by the 11™ Strategy of Dakar framework for action EFA 
implementation and published EFA assessment reports. The national EFA 
assessment reports haven’t gone beyond the data more specifically into the 
weaknesses and the challenges in the system that would help in strategizing for the 
future. 

Before EFA goals were adopted by India, a major step towards education in 
India was in the form of The National Policy on Education (NPE) in 1986. 
Thereafter, in 1988 National Literacy Mission was launched in India. NPE laid the 
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foundation of several centrally assisted schemes in order to accelerate progress 
towards the EFA goals. In fact, NPE 1986 amended and adopted in 1992 states “In 
our national perception, education is essentially for all...”. 

The situation many countries as well as international organisations face now is 
no less than a fork which has led to a debate which can be only resolved with time. 
The question on one hand is whether the EFA & MDGs goals be continued and 
revised on the base of the original set of goals or whether to introduce new 
international targets. Either way it is important to evaluate the feasibility, 
sustainability of the conclusions that may surface around 2015. 


Current Scenario of Education in India 


Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) 

The formulation of Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) in 1976 
under the national policy for children ECCE did not create a major impact until the 
86" amendment to the Indian Constitution which enjoined the state “to provide 
ECCE and education to all children until they complete six years of age”. Over the 
course of the last two five-year plans there has been a significant jump in preschool 
enrolment from 19 percent in 1990 to 55 percent in 2010 (UNESCO, 2012), though 
there is a huge ground that still needs to be covered. Estimated infant mortality rate 
is also at a staggering 48 percent. Along with neighbouring countries such as Nepal 
and Bangladesh the gap in nutrition between the richest and the poorest in India also 
exceeds the gap between urban and rural areas (UNESCO, 2012). Furthermore, the 
quality of pre-school education remains to be inconsistent between government and 
private pre-schools. Though private schools provide better quality it reinforces 
inequality between the rich and poor and between boys and girls. It necessitates for a 
comprehensive and co-ordinated approach to early childhood development from 
birth to transition into schooling. The quality of pre-school education in the early 
years of childhood make a crucial difference to children’s learning in early primary 
grades. 

Universal Primary Education 

In retrospect, the focus of EFA and MDGs was more on the quantity and quality 
was sidelined until quantity targets were met. India increased access to primary 
education over the last decade but that has not ensured quality. Deformed quality of 
education has inevitably led to inequalities in the system that has had negative 
consequences. One such consequence is private tutoring that has been an offspring 
of the inequality which is further leading to inequality and waste of educational 
resources. National and regional initiatives such as mid-day meal scheme, Sarva 
Shiksha Abhiyan (Movement for Education for All), Right to Education Act, 
Educational Guarantee Scheme, Kasturba Gandhi Balika Vidyalaya Scheme etc. 
have pushed the net enrolment ratio in primary education around 92 percent in 2010, 
yet nearly 1.6 million out-of-school children exist. India constitutes for about one- 
third of the worlds’ out of school children. Access to the children left behind should 
be provided by maintaining standards of quality across the country to ensure a 
healthy state of primary education in India. Quality assurance is a prerequisite for 
reducing dropout rates and increasing survival and primary cohort completion rates. 
It will also improve significantly the transition from primary to secondary education. 
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In future, target assessments combining enrolments into primary school together 
with completion rates will provide a better view of the situation. 

Skill development for the youth 

The issues related to adolescents and youth fall under the purview of various 
ministries such as MHRD, Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment, Ministry of 
Labour etc. who have actively pursued this target under policies like NPE, 1986 and 
National Youth Policy, 2003. Despite great achievements in national youth literacy, 
the unemployment rate (age 15-24) has persisted around 10 per cent over the last 
decade and for age group 20-24 the usual unemployment status was more than 18 
per cent in the year 2009-2010. Such high unemployment rates partly suggest 
mismatch between the skills demand and supply, although they are affected by other 
factors as well (Mitra & Verick, 2013). This scenario mandates a comprehensive 
view of skills development through public and private initiatives with an aim to 
maintain high standards of quality and the labour market dynamics. Children need to 
complete lower secondary education to acquire foundation skills. Completion and 
drop-out rates in lower secondary have been affecting youth skills especially among 
the disadvantaged groups (UNESCO, 2014). Youth illiteracy among the marginalized 
groups should also be addressed soon because this youth illiteracy translates into 
adult illiterates. 

Adult literacy 

Though, proportions of adult illiterates have improved in the last decade the 
number of adult illiterates in India has remained at 287 million since 1990 to 2010 
because of the population growth. India constitutes of more than one-thirds of the 
world’s adult illiterates which needs serious attention from the government. 
Defining literacy has been a debate in many developing nations, and literacy should 
be recognised as a continuum and as the laying stone of lifelong learning. 
Adaptation of skills and ICT (Information Communication Technologies) with 
functional literacy skills as base for lifelong learning has to be a core element of the 
basic education agenda. The goal, targets and indicators for literacy have to be 
defined in a way that makes sense in relation to an overarching human capability 
agenda (Ahmed, 2013). Furthermore, multiple literacy skill levels need to be 
recognized. In India, like many other countries there is need to expand formal and 
non-formal adult education with the concept of life-long learning. 

Gender parity and equality 

Girls’ education has been a cause of concern for India for a long time. EFA 
goals and given indicators for gender parity have adopted the liberal feminist 
approach of having the same number of enrolments for boys and girls. Measures for 
quality have not been given adequate focus and relationships with other factors play 
an important role (Ramachandran, 2009). India recognizes the importance of 
improving the status of women and empowering them with the means of proper 
education. Several programs, schemes have been implemented across the country 
such as Mahila Samakhya Programme, Sarva Shiksha Abhyan etc. that have had a 
positive impact on the gender parity index in recent years. Yet, the task at hands is 
unfinished and needs attention to improve access and most importantly quality to 
girls. It is vital to understand the intermeshing of various inequalities that are 
associated and gender relations as they dissect in different ways in different regions 
of the country one offsetting the other reinforcing the other in some way. In 
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secondary education, gender parity trends vary by region, income group and level 
(UNESCO, 2014). India should address the challenge it currently faces in achieving 
gender parity in secondary education, in the post 2015 development agenda. 

Quality 

Quality aspect of EFA has witnessed various results in accordance to the various 
efforts made by different countries. India has made efforts for the same, yet 
significant quality deficiencies exist that are visible in indicators of the other five 
EFA goals. Countries with have achieved targets in terms of quantity are 
aggressively pursuing ways to improve quality which in itself is explanatory of the 
fact that quality is the backbone of an education system. Focusing and prioritizing 
on improving the quality of education in the coming years will have an immediate 
effect on various educational levels in India. Pupil-teacher ratio should be reduced in 
India by introduction of well qualified teachers; currently this indicator is much 
higher than world average in primary as well as secondary education. 

India in totality has evaded the commitment to improve the state of education 
and despite the visible efforts of the government and civil societies; the indicators in 
the country are still far from satisfactory. As various countries across the world 
progress rapidly, it necessitates India to design and follow a strategy post-2015 that 
would encompass the needs and correspond to the concerns in the education sector. 

EFA goals and MDGs have played an important role, and acted like a catalyst 
on an international level to create the urgency to point out and address the issues in 
education. India has indeed benefitted from the same and made commendable 
progress in some areas yet, the experience in the last decade should be taken as a 
learning lesson to further improve and build upon the foundation laid by EFA goals 
and MDGs. International as well within state learning should be promoted to 
capitalize on the strengths of the education system in India and eliminate the 
weakness in the future. Major reforms in key areas such as quality of education and 
governance are the need of the hour. 


Post 2015 Strategy 


The past decade with EFA goals & MDGs should be a basis for evaluating and 
visioning a future. The global and national agenda beyond 2015 needs to be 
articulated in a coherent manner that would be complimentary each other. First of 
all, education needs to be recognized as the main concern for development in India 
as it has been widely acknowledged in the past internationally. Education will not 
only facilitate individuals’ escape from poverty, but also generates productivity that 
fuels economic growth. A one-year increase in the average educational attainment of 
a country’s population is estimated to increases annual per capita GDP growth from 
2% to 2.5% (UNESCO, 2014). 

The post 2015 education agenda must be regionally flexible to adapt and 
sensitive to states wise needs and differences. Recent trends suggest, universal 
primary completion and universal lower secondary completion are not expected be 
achieved for the poor, marginalized groups in India for at least another two 
generations (UNESCO, 2014). The post 2015 targets would a herculean task to 
achieve without great contribution from the government and cooperation with civil 
societies and international organisations. Future course of action has been suggested 
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briefly regarding each EFA goal in the previous sections, and along with that India 
needs to shift focus to a few key areas in the coming years. 

It should prioritize to address the learning crisis in India by enhancing access 
and quality of primary and lower-upper secondary education. To achieve universal 
lower secondary education and work towards universal upper secondary education 
in India, it is of vital importance to reach out to those who are facing disparity due to 
poverty, location, ethnic and gender. Public current expenditure on secondary 
education per pupil (unit cost) at PPP in constant has decreased from approximately 
US$422 in 1999 to US$375 in 2009, yet the next section discusses some financial 
options that India should consider to increase government spending. Improving 
teacher training and quality of teachers is most vital to address the learning crisis. 
Increasing number of teachers with qualifications is necessary to ensure quality in 
education. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to go beyond conventional definition of learning 
and re-think learning. India needs to cultivate lifelong learning to build a learning 
society that should enable all youth and adults to participate in lifelong learning 
programs related to work, citizenship and personal fulfilment. Non-formal education 
should be given equal importance such as Community Learning Centres etc to help 
eradicate a major hurdle of adult functional literacy. 

Globally there is also a pressing need for Education for Sustainable 
Development and many countries are practising ESD and strategizing to develop 
ESD beyond 2015 as the United Nations Decade of Education for Sustainable 
Development (DESD, 2005-14) comes to an end. Education for Sustainable 
Development allows every human being to acquire the knowledge, skills, attitudes 
and values necessary to shape a sustainable future. Education for Sustainable 
Development means including key sustainable development issues into teaching and 
learning; for example, climate change, disaster risk reduction, biodiversity, poverty 
reduction, and sustainable consumption. It will help sustain people, communities 
and ecosystems and advocate the message of learning to live together. It is utmost 
important to re-orient education in this direction. Education for Sustainable 
Development requires far-reaching changes in the way education is often practised 
today. Moreover, as the latest Global Monitoring Report by UNESCO (2014) has 
suggested each post-2015 goal must be clear and measurable, with the aim of 
ensuring that no one is left behind. To achieve this, progress should be tracked by 
the achievements of the lowest performing groups, making sure the gap between 
them and the better-off is narrowing. 


Financing Education beyond 2015 


The lack of a financing target for EFA should be addressed after 2015 on a 
global level. In contrast to the huge challenge India faces in the quality of education, 
percentage spending on education of Gross National Product (GNP) has gone down 
from 4.4% in 1999 to 3.3% in 2010. The total public expenditure on education as % 
total of government expenditure has also seen a decline from 12.7% (1999) to 10.5% 
(2010). Both expenditures are currently lower than the world average. India should 
allocate at least 6% of GNP to education or at least 20% of their budget to education 
and an international target post-2015 for the same would cement the need for greater 
financial support (UNESCO, 2014). 
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In 2011, India devoted spending of as low as US$212 per primary school child 
and US$375 per secondary school child. Inter-state education spending varies across 
the country which affects the marginalised sections. For instance in the state of 
Kerala, education spending per pupil was about US$685 whereas, in the poorer state 
of Bihar it was US$100. It is necessary to distribute and allocate financial resources 
evenly across the country. Introducing education cess and increasing it to 3 per cent 
of all taxes collected by central government in India, was a positive yet insufficient 
step in making more resources available towards elementary education. If India 
reduces tax exemptions, tackles tax evasion and diversifies its tax base, it could 
greatly change this picture (UNESCO, 2014). To achieve Education for All, it is 
important to develop funding mechanism so as to shift education spending in favour 
of the marginalized to overcome educational deprivation and inequality. 


Conclusion 


The trend over the last two decades suggests that India has made relatively slow 
progress in achieving the EFA goals and the MDGs. India would not be able to 
achieve most EFA goals by 2015 along with many other countries. It necessitates a 
revision of these goals with better indicators for evaluation and targets that shall 
play a role in better shaping education in the next decades. It is expected that the 
challenges highlighted and suggestions presented in this paper will present cause for 
dialogue and future research to understand the educational scenario in India and 
strategize ways to improve it. As explicated in previous sections the education in 
India, in the coming years will play a major role to prepare globally competent 
citizens. Therefore, education development beyond 2015 must be given greater 
priority not only in India, but all over the world. 
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SHELLEY TERZIAN 


INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCES ON POST-SOVIET ARMENIAN 
EDUCATION 


Abstract 


The information in this article is drawn from the study, Curriculum Reform in 
Post-Soviet Armenia: Balancing the Local and Global Contexts in the Armenian 
Secondary Schools (2010). Further, the article discusses how the World Bank, Open 
Society Institute Assistance Foundation — Armenia (OSIAF-A), and the European 
Union imported educational standards into the Armenian secondary schools. The 
research indicates that since independence from the Soviet Union, Armenian 
education has achieved a balance between local and global perspectives in their 
post-Soviet curriculum reform. In addition, in 2005, the Armenian Government and 
the Ministry of Education and Science (MOES) signed the Bologna Process, 
affirming the alignment of higher education with the international standards of the 
European Union (EU). 


Introduction 


Since 1991, when Armenia became independent from the Soviet Union, 
organizations such as the World Bank and the Open Society Institute Assistance 
Foundation — Armenia (OSIAF-A) played a crucial role in implementing the 
Armenian National Curriculum (Curriculum) and State Standards for Secondary 
Education (SSSE) throughout the education system. In addition, in 2005, the 
Armenian Government and the Ministry of Education and Science (MOES) signed 
the Bologna Process, affirming the alignment of higher education with the 
international standards of the European Union (EU). 

As in many other post-Soviet countries, educational reform in Armenia was 
given substantial support by international organizations, beginning in 1991. 
Assistance in policy development by these organizations was sought by many post- 
Soviet countries that were formerly closed to the Western concept of democracy 
(Armenuhi Tadevosyan, 2008). As a result, (beginning in 1994 to 1996) post-Soviet 
countries incorporated the concepts of civil society and democratization, which have 
been promoted by Western governments and international agencies (Ishkanian, 
2008). 


Methodology 


The 2010 research study was limited to the examination of educational change 
in the areas of curriculum, teacher practice, and legislative initiatives in the 
Armenian secondary school since 1991. Further, it investigated the World Bank’s 
and Open Society Institute’s (OSI) recent influence on curriculum reform in this 
post-Soviet nation. Research involved collecting data through observations of two 
professional development sessions, in July, 2005 and August, 2006 at School 43, a 
Ministry of Education and Science (MOES)-designated School Center in Armenia, 
and included a document analysis of the Armenian National Curriculum and State 
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Standards. In addition, I interviewed educational personnel (teachers and principals) 
from three Armenian secondary schools — Numbers 43, 160, and 119. These schools 
were chosen to compare how different schools were implementing and/or 
responding to reform mandates. Also, interviews were conducted with officials in 
the field from the Armenian Ministry of Education and Science (MOES) and policy 
developers from the World Bank and Open Society Institute (Terzian, 2010). 


Decentralization and Globalization Armenia 


In Armenia, decentralization took a major role in educational reform and by 
1995, Western governments introduced grants for programs promoting 
democratization. By 1997, over 2,000 non-governmental organizations (NGOs) 
were registered with the Armenian Ministry of Justice. Ishkanian (2003) believed 
that the link between civil society and NGOs is a late twentieth century phenomenon 
that should be understood in the context of deregulated and increasingly global 
economies. G. Shabar and Dennis A. Rondinelli (2007) posit: 


Decentralization remains a core prescription of international development 
organizations for promoting democratic governance and economic 
adjustment, and is seen by many of its advocates as a condition for 
achieving sustainable economic, political, and social development and for 
attaining the UN’s Millennium Development Goals. 


Jan Orbie and Lisa Tortell (2009) define globalization as the “liberalization of 
international trade, the expansion of foreign direct investment, and the emergence of 
cross-border financial flows” (p. 3). Orbie and Tortell (2009) posit that the European 
Council Declaration on Globalization states that “globalization is a source of 
opportunity rather than a threat” (p. 3). These scholars believe that the European 
Union “has repeatedly declared its commitment to promote the social dimension of 
globalization” (p. 3). The European Union (EU) is considered a global institution 
invested in joining post-Soviet countries to the EU’s democratic and open market 
philosophy (Archer, 2008). 


The World Bank and Open Society Institute Assistance Foundation — 
Armenia (OSIAF-A) 


In 2004, the Armenian Ministry of Education and Science (MOES) applied for a 
second World Bank loan to begin the second stage of reform — the World Bank’s 
Educational Quality and Relevance Project (EQRP). The EQRP replaced the first 
World Bank program in Armenia, the Education Financing and Management 
Reform Program (1998-2002). This program had focused on structural aspects of the 
secondary schools, such as decentralization and textbook revision. This second 
group of loans assisted the Armenian Ministry of Education and Science (MOES) 
with its implementation of national curriculum, assessment procedures, and training 
teachers in updated instructional practices. As stated in the Educational and Quality 
Relevance Project (EQRP) Midterm Report: 


The goal of the Education Quality and Relevance Project is to support the 
government reforms in general education. The project has the aim of 
ensuring its relevance to the new economy and knowledge society needs 
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along with carrying forward reforms to improve the efficiency of the 
education system (World Bank, 2006, p. 177). 


Douglas Bartamayan (pseudonym), a high-level official in World Bank 
education programs, stated in an interview that the Project Implementation Unit 
(PIU) is responsible for overseeing the implementation of the EQRP. He described 
the PIU as follows: 


The Project Implementation Unit works under the regulations of the 
Ministry and World Bank, but is a World Bank-funded department that 
focuses on implementing World Bank programs such as the Educational 
and Quality Relevance Project. The main mission is to oversee the project’s 
implementation. The Ministry of Education and Science is in charge of 
defining strategies for the secondary schools, higher education programs, 
and technical education reform programs (D. Bartmayan, personal 
communication, June 25, 2008). 


Three policy group participants from MOES explained why the Ministry chose 
the World Bank for loan assistance. Nancy Nijayan (pseudonym), a high-level 
administrator from MOES, explained: 


The World Bank was chosen because it is the only place where you get 
concessional loan money. We are borrowing from the Bank because it is the 
only place where we can afford to borrow money. We cannot borrow from 
the open market — it is too expensive — at least for educational projects. You 
can get an IDA loan which is a grant to reform the system and in the private 
market you will not find many places where you can borrow for social 
programs — this is one reason. The second reason, and a very important one, 
is that the Bank draws academic expertise from all over the world and from 
their experiences from the lessons learned in different regions. So, you have 
this big public organization that is also a think tank, but then can tap into 
other think tanks and regions, and provide you with the best practical 
knowledge. So, these are the reasons we chose the Bank (N. Nijayan, 
personal communication, June, 24, 2008). 


Nijayan further asserted that the World Bank’s success with reforms in other 
regions was attractive to the MOES, especially since the Bank’s programs were 
intended to make education relevant to the social and political changes in post- 
Soviet Armenia. She continued: 


The objective with the World Bank’s Quality and Educational Relevance 
Project was to create a secondary general education that fit with a 
knowledge economy and was relevant for the labor market of the day. For 
example, if there is a high demand in the market for certain a professional 
like scientific technology professionals, then the state has to react to this. It 
is not only the Armenian market, but the European market too. You have to 
look at the trends abroad--not only your country when you design your 
educational system (N. Nijayan, personal communication, June, 24, 2008). 
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Scott Amenyan (pseudonym), an expert from the Armenian National Institute of 
Education (NIE), discussed why civic education became important to post-Soviet 
Armenia. Scott explained the following: 


With a small amount of money, we have supported the creation and 
development of a model which can be a real example of how to implement 
reforms on decentralization throughout the whole country. For example, we 
have community schools and the decentralized schools models in a few 
states in Armenia (S. Amenyan, personal communication, June 19, 2008). 


Danelyan, a middle-level official from OSIAF-A, affirmed Amenyan’s 
statement, explaining: 


Schools should be a place not only for students and teachers, but for parents 
and the community. Community schools have been part of the OSIAF-A 
agenda as well as a focus for the Educational Quality and Relevance Project 
by the World Bank. The purpose is to make the management structure 
accessible to parents, so they can give service to the schools, the school 
boards, and the student councils (A. Danelyan, personal communication, 
June 19, 2008). 


The Armenian Ministry of Education and Science (MOES) has lessened its 
authority by granting decision-making responsibilities to the administration, 
teachers, and community of each Armenian secondary school. Jennifer Bartanyan 
(pseudonym), a high-level official from MOES, stated: 


In the beginning, one person used to make all of the decisions. Now each 
school is independent and has their own school board that discusses issues, 
like budget, hiring of teachers, and choosing the Ministry of Education and 
Science-approved materials (J. Bartanyan, personal communication, June 
20, 2008,). 


Danelyan, from OSIAF-A, explained that although school boards have 
increased interaction between the school and the community, there are still 
organizational difficulties. Danelyan posited that the current dysfunction with 
making curricular and financial decisions is due to the lack of autonomy in decision- 
making during the Soviet period. This was affirmed by Stuart Katayan (pseudonym), 
a social studies expert from the National Institute of Education. Stuart noted that the 
school boards were still weak: 


First, school boards are reacting to old bureaucratic methods. Most school 
boards are under control of the school principals, and most elections of 
school principals are not fair — so it is the same as in Soviet times. If you do 
not have such an environment like fair elections in the country, then you are 
not going to have fair elections or people operating fairly in the schools (S. 
Ketayan, personal communication, June 19, 2008). 


Interestingly, Ketayan’s account suggests that although most former Soviet 
republics have made the transition to democracy, understanding participatory 
behaviors in cultures where authority was centralized requires the internalization of 
democratic practices. 
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The European Union and International Standards 


In 2005, Armenia joined Azerbaijan, Georgia, Moldova, and Ukraine in signing 
the Bologna Declaration. According to a study issued by the GHK, an international 
consulting firm, the European Commission’s goal for having member-seeking 
countries sign the Bologna Declaration is “to direct the development of teacher 
education towards the adaptation of the education system to European principles” 
(GHK, 2011). The implementation of these reforms is a complex, challenging 
process, which can be traced to the educational community’s attachment to the old 
system. Nijayan, a higher-level official from the Armenian Ministry of Education 
and Science believes that the “Standards of the Bologna Process for higher 
education and special education have changed the qualifications for the general 
education sector, so the educational system can be aligned with standards for 
European education” (N. Nijayan, personal communication, June 24, 2008). 

Danelyan, a middle-level official with OSIAF-A, explained that the Bologna 
Process required the Armenian secondary schools to incorporate European standards 
at the primary, middle, and high school levels. He stated that “the MOES is 
responsible for the educational system as a whole, so there cannot be this kind of 
contradiction like one sector is going towards European standards and the other one 
is not; so the political decision is to integrate European Standards so every sector 
has the same reforms” (A. Denelyan, personal communication, June 19, 2008). 

In 1996, Armenia signed the Partnership and Cooperation Agreement (PCA), a 
cultural, political, and economic alliance between Armenia and the European Union 
(H.-J. Zahorka, 2003). Joining the PCA was Armenia’s first attempt to align their 
Curriculum to the democratic practices of the European Union. For example, the 
values of civic education such as tolerance, openness, and human rights were 
promoted alongside a new Armenian national identity. The Ministry of Education 
and Science has promoted building respect for the Armenian national identity by 
including national symbols in each classroom. 

Requirements for acceptance into the European Union impacted both the 
curriculum and facilitation of new skills in Armenian secondary schools. Special 
emphasis was placed on providing professional development in the subjects of civic 
education and information communication technology (ICT). The new social and 
political values reflected ideas of the “Copenhagen criteria”, which required 
applicant countries to adapt to democratic practices to enable them to integrate into 
the European Union. Stuart Katayan, an expert from the Armenian National Institute 
of Education, discussed why the topic of civics became important to post-Soviet 
Armenia: 


Civics is the subject where we have the most investment. For example, we 
have more training for civics teachers than Armenian and ICT teachers. 
During the last 10 years, we had much training for civics teachers because 
that is an important value for our society (S. Katayan, personal 
communication, June 19, 2008). 


Amenyan from OSIAF-A asserted that the special emphasis on civic education 
was due to the need to align Armenia with the tenets of the European Union: 
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The approach to education from the civic perspective is more important in 
the reform stage we are now in with secondary education. Now it is a 
priority, because we want to be a member of the European Union. Values of 
human rights were not a priority during Soviet times (S. Amenyan, personal 
communication, June 19, 2008). 


Gina Shakian (pseudonym), an Armenian language teacher asserted that civic 
education was an important topic because now teachers can share their thoughts and 
opinions: 


We are now looking at civic education at our teacher training sessions — an 
important topic for the democratic changes for education, and I like that we 
have this information on how we can learn to express our opinions. We did 
not have these types of sessions in the Soviet Union (G. Shakian, personal 
communication, June 25, 2008). 


Conclusion 


This article discusses the World Bank’s and OSIAF-A’s engagement in 
Armenian curriculum reform. The Ministry of Education and Science (MOES) 
adoption of a civil society involves including principles of a democratic 
participation throughout the Armenian National Curriculum. Armenia aims to meet 
membership requirements of the European Union by introducing international 
standards, so the Armenian secondary schools can compete in a global world. The 
Armenian National Curriculum was written with the intention of including 
democratic elements, thus preparing the Armenian system of education for entry into 
the European Union. The reorganization of civic understanding in the schools 
illustrates the government’s vigorous attempt to use curriculum reform to realize the 
desired social, political, and economic changes in post-Soviet Armenia. 

International scholars note that global forces are changing the state’s role in 
school reform. As stated in Armenia’s National Curriculum, global developments 
“have a direct impact on educational systems, and create a new diversity of 
educational objectives” (National Curriculum, 2004, p. 1). Nancy Kendall believes 
that specific programs created by globalizing entities represent “global prescriptions 
for restructuring daily practices and relations of state, market, and society” (Kendall 
2007, p. 283). 
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IRENA STONKUVIENE 


(NOT)FORGETTABLE HISTORY OF VLADIMIR LENIN ALL-UNION 
PIONEER ORGANIZATION 


Abstract 


The article focuses on the research on the most massive children’s organisation 
of the 20th century, i.e., Vladimir Lenin All-Union Pioneer Organization, and its 
activities. The period of soviet pedagogy has been most actively investigated by 
Russian scientists, who have analysed its various phenomena, including pioneer 
activities, not only from historical but also from anthropological, sociological, 
educational, literary and other perspectives. However, the scientific discourse on the 
soviet pedagogy issues is relatively stagnant in the Baltic States and in Lithuania in 
particular. The soviet history is considered to be too ‘fresh’, ‘painful’, whereas the 
pioneer organisation, as one of the cogs of communist propaganda, does not deserve 
any attention of researchers. Attempts are made to compensate the deficit of 
theoretical discourse by the data of empiric research. 


Introduction 


Young Pioneer Organization, also Vladimir Lenin All-Union Pioneer 
Organization was the most mass communist organisation for 10-15 year old children 
in the 20th century. It is said to have been born 19 May 1922. On that day the 
resolution on establishment of the organisation for the children of proletarians was 
adopted in the Congress of the Russian Union of the Communist Youth. It was 
decided that this organisation shall be formed on class-based (proletarian) 
foundation, whereas the main method of activity organisation shall be ‘reorganized 
scouting’ (Manpuesa, 2006). The main symbols, rituals and activity forms were 
borrowed from scouts, though all this was slightly ‘reorganised’. The green scout’s 
neck tie was replaced by a red one, the three lily petals in the scout’s badger were 
changed into three flames of the bonfire. Similar division into detachments, 
principle of play-based activities organisation, romanticisation of activities, young 
pioneers’ rallies around the bonfires, jamborees similar to scouts and other rituals 
remained. Even the scouts’ motto ‘Be Prepared’ and the response to it ‘Always 
prepared!’ were used and only later they were detailed. 

However, a big number of elements of pioneers’ and scouts’ organisations look 
similar only at first sight. Penetrating deeper into the activity of these organisations, 
obvious differences may be observed. The most considerable difference may be 
identified comparing goals of these organisations. The scouts’ organisation focuses 
on common human values: help to the weaker, love of the Motherland and 
environmental protection, whereas pioneers emphasise the class _ struggle. 
Comparing the texts of regulations of scouts and pioneers it is revealed that the 
regulations of scouts contain personal qualities that have to be acquired. On the 
other hand, the regulations of pioneers lack dynamics. The pioneer has to meet the 
ideal. An ideally educated pioneer is ready for everything: even to die if the party 
asks for it (JleouTbeBa, 2007). The soviet propaganda used an image of pioneer-hero 
as a prototype of an ideal pioneer. This image was being created employing both life 
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stories of children, who really existed and various propaganda tricks. The examples 
of heroism were also illustrated employing artistic means as well: music, fine arts, 
photography, films, literature and others. 

After the dissolution of the Soviet Union (1991), the pioneer organisations met 
different fate in separate soviet republics. In some countries (e.g., in Russia, 
Byelorussia) pioneers’ activities were continued, whereas in other former soviet 
republics pioneer organisations ceased to exist (e.g., in Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia). 

For a long period of time educators and educational scientists in the Baltic 
republics have avoided looking back to the soviet experience. It has been gradually 
understood that forgetting some fragments of the near past is not an advantage 
because soviet heritage (or/and collective behaviour) appears to be more vital than 
expected. A. Trimakiené (2007), who is encouraging researches on soviet pedagogy, 
points out that timely and self-critical reaction would have been much more 
effective than silent push or oblivion. However, the scientific discourse on the soviet 
pedagogy issues is relatively stagnant. The analysis of spare publications of 
researchers about the soviet period would probably create an impression that pioneer 
organisations as well as other achievements or failures of soviet pedagogy have 
never been observed in the Baltic States. 

However, the soviet period has been a part of the history in the Baltic States, 
iLe., the part of it which is remembered again and again. This reference is of varied 
nature: sometimes it contains pain and sometimes nostalgia may be clearly noticed. 
On the other hand, a big number of people perceive this not as ‘plain’ history but as 
years of their childhood. Therefore their belonging to pioneer organisation at that 
time may be evaluated from different perspectives. 

Therefore, one of the objectives of the article is to provide a short overview of 
how researchers from foreign countries evaluate activities of pioneer organisations. 
An attempt will be made to analyse remembrances of Lithuanian people who were 
born and grew up in the soviet period about pioneer activities in their childhood. 
This objective will be attained employing the data of the research started in 2013 
employing the method of qualitative unstructured interview. 


Young Pioneer Organization - an organizations for children, ‘a monster of 
Communist propaganda’ or ‘a bureau for collection of scrap-iron and scrap 
paper’? 


Analysing pioneer activity, the focus is mainly laid on the works by Russian 
scientists, who extensively analysed this children’s organisation. Some of these 
studies, typical products of soviet period such as ‘Theory and Methods of Pioneer 
Work’ are perceived as ‘an aggregate of generalised, interrelated and reliable 
knowledge of pioneer organisations and its activity’ (Mampuesa, 2006). Since 
pioneer origination and school fully merged in 60s—70s of the 20th century, in soviet 
pedagogy ‘pioneer problems’ were frequently ascribed to various pedagogical 
problems encountered by 9 (10) — 15 year old children. 

The majority of post-soviet Russian authors (representatives of pedagogy 
science) express a moderate attitude towards the pioneer organisation. Some of them 
present the pioneer organisation as one of the most important institutions of 
pedagogical system in 30s—90s of the 20th century, which contributed to upbringing 
of a soviet individual as ‘a builder of communism’ enormously, while the others 
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(culture anthropologists, literature scientists, sociologists, etc.) carried out researches 
on pioneerism as a specific socio-cultural phenomenon of the 20th century. The later 
express a more critical attitude towards this organisation. Analysing the activity of 
pioneers in the context of other children movements that emerged after the crash of 
the soviet system, the biggest emphasis is laid on differences in the pioneer 
organisation, the researchers show a transit from impregnable ‘monolith’ to a broad 
variety of separate children organisations, from one ideological focus to a variety of 
goals and objectives, from orientation only to the collective (troop, brigade) to 
communication between the collective and an individual, from obligatory 
involvement to voluntary participation, from governmental control to self- 
government, from rigidness to flexibility and others (Ilonosu4, 2008). Hoverer, 
according to M. I. Rozkov (Poxxos, 2007), one of the main differences between the 
pioneer organisation and other children organisation is that the latter ones are not 
‘organizations for children’ but ‘children organisations’ and are established 
following not only ideological goals but mainly interests of children. On the other 
hand, the pioneer organisation declared ‘pursuance of high communism ideals’, 
though these ideals were hardly reflected at subjective level (Manpuesa, 2006: 117- 
118). Being particularly ‘high’, these goals were very distant to children and neither 
provided them with a choice, nor stimulated their individual and social activity. 
Though social activity of adolescents was particularly propagated (this was 
characteristic of 70s—80s of the 20th century (Mapadouosa, 2000)), the researches 
conducted during the soviet period revealed that children’s perception of the social 
values (such as patriotism, internationalism, diligence, etc.) that were encoded not 
only in the resolutions of the Communist party but also in the Statute of Pioneers 
was not comprehensive and lacked depth and, moreover, this perception did not 
find any reflection in daily activity (Manpuepa, 2006: 188). Orientation to large- 
scale campaigns (events, programmes, etc. at national level) did not bring expected 
results and children were just observers and listeners as well as passive ‘mass 
movement units’ (ibid: 163). The mechanism of compulsion and obedience resulted 
in formation of conformists (ibid: 192). The pioneer organisation was identified as 
an organisation ‘controlled by educators’ as well as an ‘organisation controlling 
children’. The individuals, who did not obey the control and did not meet the 
required standard, i.e., ‘behaved in an inappropriate way’, were expelled from the 
organisation. The analysis of separate cases showed that the reasons for expulsion 
sometimes were absurd (Be3poros, 2010: 56). 

At the sunset of the Soviet Union some scandalous works were published, 
where the organisation of pioneers was showed as an ideologised formation of the 
soviet propaganda compared even to the Hitlerjugend organisation or mockingly 
presented as ‘bureau for collection of scrap-iron and scrap paper’ (CeBepuu, 
Kyguuos, 1990). The book Informer 001. The Myth of Pavlik Morozov by Y. 
Druzhnikov (1995) about the most famous pioneer Pavlik Morozov attracted 
considerable attention not only in Russia but also abroad. Y. Druzhnikov doubted 
not only Pavlik’s heroism but also the fact that he had ever been a pioneer. His book 
was met as defamatory or even blasphemous by a big number of members of the 
Russian society (for example, bymtun, 1998; Konouenko, 2003). And the version 
that Pavlik Morozov was murdered not by his relatives but by the squad of OGPU 
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(Unified State Political Administration) caused the wave of indignation in Russia's 
state institutions. 

The life and death of Pavlik Morozov received a considerable attention from 
foreign researchers as well. In her book Comrade Pavlik: The Rise and Fall of a 
Soviet Boy Hero (2005) C. Kelly doubted the reliability of information presented by 
Y. Druzhnikov. Responding to that, the author of Informer 001 accused the Oxford 
professor of plagiarism and subservience to the Committee for State Security 
(Apyxnuxkos, 2005). Analysing stories about P. Morozov as well as those about 
other pioneers, various Western authors emphasise that such stories are frequently 
predetermined not only by particular behaviour of children but more by 
interpretations of adults that are under influence of ideologies and propaganda 
mechanisms. For example, the American researcher J. K. DeGraffenried (2009), 
who analysed pioneer stories in the context of World War II, notices that military 
and pioneer narratives differ. The research conducted by another American 
researcher M. E. Peacock (2008) analysed how the propaganda mechanism operated 
not only in the Soviet Union but also in the Western world. 

The examples of the overviewed researches show that it is complicated to 
present a unified picture of the pioneer organisation: images are different 
approaching pioneers through the prism of political history or analysing the 
organisation in the light micro-history or daily history, culture anthropology and 
other sciences. Different emphases are laid highlighting educational rather than 
ideological aspects. According to S. Leontjeva (2007), the most holistic view may 
be formed following inductive principle, i.e., going from separate cases to the 
aggregate image. The outcome is different analysing belonging to pioneer 
organisation as a certain collective experience and describing experience of children, 
who saw pioneer organisation not as ‘a totalitarian monster’ but rather a community, 
where they spent their childhood peacefully, free from serious conflicts or 
hesitations. 


What did it mean to be a pioneer in Lithuania? 


In Lithuania illegal and barely legal pioneer (Spartak) groups were formed in 
1923. The pioneer organisation was legalised during the first period of soviet 
occupation (1940-1941), whereas its growth in Lithuania accelerated after World 
War II. In 1960s to 1980s pioneer participation in the pioneer organizations became 
formal, as most of the pupils age 10 to 15 became its members. The informants of 
the research stated: ‘We all were pioneers’. Only children of dissentients or the ones 
from extremely religious families would remain outside pioneer organisations. 
Despite prosecution, active elimination of ‘religious prejudices’, religiosity of 
families and activities of the Catholic Church were the main reason, which 
prevented attainment of hundred-percent membership of Lithuanian children and 
youth in Communistic organisations. 

However, the informants remembered only very few cases, when classmates 
were not members of pioneer organisation: 


Some parents who were stronger believers did not let their children join the 
organisation. (Woman, 1949); 
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We had only one girl who was not a pioneer in our class. She was from 
exiles' family. A group of us visited her home to ask her mum to let her be a 
pioneer. But she didn't. (Woman, 1947). 


Taking into account the fact that the pioneer organisation as well as school were 
fully converged, the life of children, who did not belong to this organisation, was not 
very easy: 


So, she [the girl, who was not a pioneer] was virtually an outcast. Because 
we all felt that we all belonged to a group. There was a sense of 
collectivism. Nearly like some sort of musketeers: ‘All for one, and one for 
all’. (Woman, 1947); 


Children did not push away. Only some teachers did. One teacher called 
the pupils who were not pioneers a circle of prudes. But nevertheless such 
child was excluded. They did not take part in the events, school 
celebrations, excursions. They were already different. And children want to 


stay all together, don't they. (Woman, 1949). 


Thus, one of the main stimuli to become a pioneer was ‘not stand out from 
others at school’ (Woman, 1949). In fact, officially it was announced that only the 
best children deserved to be pioneers and that it was ‘some sort of honour’ (Man, 
1950), however, the ones, who believed in this, became disillusioned very fast: 


It was a question of status, promotion to a higher level. All my classmates 
were Little Octobrists, while Gintaré and I became pioneers, since we were 
born in 1971, while all the others in 1972. I always was of petite physique, 
short, therefore becoming a pioneer as if added some ‘weight’ to me - I was 
no longer a midget. <...> But more than that I wanted to become a 
Komsomolet, because I was bored to death of being a pioneer, I was sick of 
all that rubbish, like meetings, lines. (Man, 1971). 


A big number of the informants pointed out that being a pioneer ‘meant nothing, 
absolutely nothing’. According to one of them: 


If it meant anything, I would remember, wouldn't I. One day those pioneer's 
neckties came from somewhere and we all were rushed to join the 
organisation. (Woman, 1951). 


Namely the red necktie was pointed out by the informants as the main indication 
of belonging to the organisation. It did not only decorate a boring school uniform 
(this fact was mentioned by all the female informants) and evidenced being a 
pioneer but also obligated and disciplined: 


Necktie was some kind of disciplinary thing as well. If you wear a necktie, it 
means you are a pioneer and must behave. (Man, 1950). 


On the other hand, there were informants, who pointed out that ‘necktie on your 
neck hardly meant anything’: 


We just had to wear it. You could not be without it. If you come to school 
without it, teacher would ask you immediately, why you forgot it. You got 
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fed up of it, you would think why on Earth I need this burden on my 
shoulders. You had to wear a necktie, while you were not allowed to have a 
sacred medal on your neck. Teachers would rip it off your neck. They even 
checked under the uniform. But we still wore both, necktie and sacred 
medal. Because everyone did that. (Woman, 1949). 


This episode clearly demonstrates a certain antithesis between ideologies 
(communist and Christian) and their symbols (red necktie and saint medallion). 
However, refusal to wear a necktie, or calling it ‘a herring’ or ‘red snot’ (Woman, 
1974) was more frequently an adolescent revolt against moralising and controlling 
adolescents rather than against the soviet ideology. When asked about the latter, the 
informants would frequently answer: ‘What ideology are you talking about?’ 
However, their further stories showed that the fingers of ideology and propaganda 
were rather sticky. This could have been hardly noticeable in daily life, where 
behavioural bilingualism prevailed, i.e. the difference between private and official 
self-expression (Stonkuviené, Tilk, Kestere, 2013: 119). 

Both, the analysed scientific publications as well as presented episodes from the 
interviews enable the author to reveal the multiple dimension and contradictoriness 
of the organisation as well as the period, when the pioneer organisations flourished. 
It is hardly surprising that evaluations are also different, quite contradicting and 
range from admiration for ‘exotica’ to condemnation, repulsion or, what is even 
worse, conscious ignoring, from non-critical description of exclusively positive 
features to highlighting of absurd situations. On the other hand, a complete and clear 
picture of pioneer organisation is hardly possible taking into account not only a 
period of almost a hundred years of its existence but also a vast geographical 
territory. In fact, historical research is necessary next to a comparative analysis. 
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IVANCICA MARKOVIC 


GAME - AN EXAMPLE OF HISTORICAL INFLUENCE ON CULTURAL 
AND SOCIAL EVENTS DURING 1874 AND 19™ CENTURIES 


Abstract 


In her work, the author presents the list of children’s games (kept in the Brlic 
Family Archives in Slavonski Brod) from the first half of the 19" century. The list 
of children’s games is in the manuscripts in the files of Ignjat Alojzije Brlic dated 
from 1830 to 1835. Using this list as an example, the author proves that children’s 
games also played an important role in social and cultural events, especially in the 
socialising of children in Slavonia in 18" and the first half of 19" century. 


Introduction 


By implementing Theresian school reform in 1774, the state had assumed the 
role of regulating and controling education (i.e. for the first time in the Habsburg 
Monarchy, education became a state matter) (on school rules in 1774 and Theresian 
school reform see Horbec & Svoger, 2010, pp. 5-47). However, due to poor 
financial support, reform progressed very slowly and did not have the effect of 
socialisation desired by the Enlightenment reformers. Even though the educational 
situation was a little better on the military frontier at the end of the 168” century in 
comparison to the civilian parts of Slavonia, the existing network of ordinary 
schools was not enough to support mass literacy. This would not happen until 
Mazuranic’s reform. In these unfavourable educational conditions, other means of 
acquiring knowledge developed. One example of this can be found in the records of 
the Brlic Family Archives which lists children’s games from the beginning of the 
19" century. One can assume that similar games had existed previously, during the 
18" century at the peak of the Enlightenment, because all the games listed contain 
entertaining as well as educational elements. 

According to Johan Huizinga, culture has always been created and encouraged 
in games. Games were not limited by reason or separated from human norms 
(Huizinga, 1996, p. 168). Games are found as parts of culture even before culture 
itself. All important human activities have always been intertwined with games — 
from speech to beliefs and rituals. “The primeval community fulfils its consecration, 
sacrifice and mysteries through true game in the purest sense of the word” 
(Huizinga, 1996, p. 12). In 18" century culture, elements of game were present in 
many spheres, especially in the politics of European countries. Games were evident 
in the politics of state offices which were often filled with political games, intrigue, 
and open confrontation, and wars (Ibid, p. 169). The artistic world of the 18" 
century saw playfulness, especially in rural areas where people enjoyed gatherings 
and the richness of children’s games. Since the era of Enlightenment was crucial in 
making the Habsburg Monarchy a modern and organised state, it is interesting to 
observe education and science being promoted by the government how these 
concepts were accepted by ordinary people. The best way to see this is through 
playing and games. Very often, games were a reflection of daily needs which later 
became a source of acquiring knowledge. This often added to learning and was 
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sometimes the primary way of acquiring knowledge and new information. In fact, 
receiving formal education at the beginning of 18" century in the Habsburg 
Monarchy was reserved only for a small number of people. This was seen 
particularly in rural areas in which higher levels of education were reserved for 
exceptionally talented children from wealthy families. 

Everyday life was permeated with various requests, social expectations, and 
pressures which found their ‘lighter’ form in games. The children subconsciously re- 
enacted all occurrences from their own surroundings which influenced their lives. 
Besides acquiring knowledge, game was also important in preparing children for 
some serious activity later in life. Games very often reflected the need to rule and 
compete with others. They also suppressed harmful impulses, at the same time 
fulfilling wishes with their fiction and imagination (Ibid, p. 10). 

Therefore, the list of games in the Brlic Family Archives is very important 
because it points out the values acquired during 18" and 19" centuries. Since culture 
is in its definition one way of limitation and self-control, children’s games are a 
great source and example of learning social norms of those times. 


The List of Games from the Brlic Family Archives 


1. THE BIRDMAN 

This game is a favourite when a lot of friends meet. People form a circle and 
choose one person to be the birdman. The birdman has to back away from the circle. 
The others choose a bird for each of themselves. The birdman then comes to the 
circle, the others cover his eyes, and the group forms a kolo (a dance in a circle) 
around him singing, 

Little birds jump all around, 
Singing and turning, 

But the birdman watches 
Hoping to catch one 

To stop it from singing. 

This is sung until the birdman whistles and when the sparrow whistles, the kolo 
stops, the birdman raises his hand and puts two of his fingers together, the index 
finger and the middle finger to make it seem he stopped and stretched out his hand. 
The chosen person has to approach the birdman and put his finger between the 
birdman’s two fingers to show that the bird has been caught. Now the birdman 
shouts, ‘Male, male! — or — female, female!’ depending on which one he thinks he 
caught. If he is wrong, the one that was caught breaks free and turns in the kolo 
singing: 

Alas, birdman, the bird flew away 

Because it was a male, not a female (or vice versa) 

But do not fear, there are birds enough singing joyfully. 
Stretch a hand and catch a few 

So as not to stand unhappy! 

The birdman whistles again, the kolo stops and everything is repeated. When he 
guesses correctly, he catches this person and asks, ‘1. How big are you? 2. What do 
you look like? 3. How do you sing?’ The one that was caught has to respond to these 
questions. If he is a sparrow, he will say small, with a big head. To the second 
question he answers, brown-grey, and to the third, I don’t sing, I chirp. 
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Once these questions are answered, the kolo starts again and sings: 
Tell me quickly what Rind of bird you have 
It will fly away if you don’t Rnow its name. 

If the birdman does not guess which bird he caught while this is sung, he has to 

let it go and the kolo turns again singing, 
Oh, birdman, your bird flew away 
Because it was not a lark but a sparrow. 

If he guesses which bird he caught, then the caught bird has to cover his eyes, 
kiss the birdman and become the new birdman. While this is happening, the kolo 
dances and sings, 

Oh, joyful birdman, rejoice now 
Because you caught a young bird 
To take your place now, 

It already behaves like one. 

2. THE CRAFTSMAN 

The group sits at the table and each member chooses which craft to represent. 
Each craftsman has to know how to describe his craft with his hands, e.g. shoemaker 
sows with his hands, blacksmith forges on the table... One member of the group is 
the guild master who governs the craftsmen. He has to know who chose which craft 
and its name. He orders the business to start, i.e. each craftsman uses his hands to 
explain his craft. The guild master suddenly, without saying a word, copies one and 
then another craftsman who has to do exactly as he does. Everybody has to watch 
the guild master carefully. If they do not, they have to give a pledge, if they dare to 
show with their hands what is not their craft, they have to give a pledge. One had to 
give a pledge for any wrongdoings in their work. 

This is a pleasant and fun game. When a skilful guild master gets enough 
pledges, these are later redeemed. 

3. A DAREDEVIL OR KERCHIEF AROUND THE KOLO 

Children form a circle facing the kolo with their hands on their backs. One goes 
around the kolo, waving a woven kerchief and sings, 

A daredevil walks around 

Alas for the one he hits 

Those who turn 

Will suffer the most. 
Everybody sings, 

To whomever he is near 

I do not want to be next to. 

The child who goes around the kolo can go around two or three times and hit 
anybody who turns. During the singing, he puts the kerchief in anyone’s hand and 
goes around until he reaches the one he gave the kerchief to and takes his place. At 
that moment he hits the person on his right with the kerchief who then has to 
runaround the kolo until he gets to his place unless the one with the kerchief is faster 
and hits him before he takes his place. Then the song starts again and the child who 
has the kerchief goes around the kolo doing everything described all over again. In 
this game it is important to keep an eye on everyone so you can see where the 
kerchief is. If your left-side neighbour has it, you have go around the kolo quickly so 
as not to get hit. Most of the time you can see where the kerchief is, but it often 
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happens that someone sees incorrectly so he runs in vain, and that is the funniest 
part. 

4. THE RING 

We put a ring on a rope of medium length (pantlika) tying the two parts of the 
rope. The children form a circle so that they hold the rope with both hands. They 
pull the ring on the rope quickly around the circle so that it cannot be seen where the 
ring is and it is hard to guess who is holding it. They can sing, 

The ring goes around the Rolo, 

Those who seek cannot see it 

And if the seeker cannot find it 
Whenever he finds it, the found one seeks. 

One child stands in the circle trying to guess where the ring is. When he thinks 
he knows where it is, he grabs the hand of this person. If he is right, the person 
holding the ring has to give a pledge, and if he is wrong, he has to give a pledge and 
continue the search. 

5. BUYING OUT THE PLEDGE 

When a game in which pledges are given is finished, all the pledges are put ina 
hat. One child takes them out. When he takes out a pledge he asks the first person 
next to him, ‘What must the one whose pledge I’m holding do?’ His friend says 
what can buy out the pledge and those whose pledge that is have to do it with no 
right to objection (so as not to spoil the group). He continues taking out the pledges 
and those who they belong to have to buy them out as it is said. 

6. MAKING A BRIDGE 

One boy has to form a bridge. He picks out a girl and they stand in the centre of 
the room. They hold their hands and raise them to form a bridge. Pairs go under the 
hands. When they lower their hands and catch a pair, this pair has to kiss to be let 
go. After the kiss, that pair forms the bridge. The game continues as long as the 
group wants it. 

7. KISSER’S YARD 

The culprit stands in the centre of the room and calls forth the person of the 
opposite sex. They hold their hands and spread them to see whose yard is longer. 
Then the culprit kisses the person he called and this is called the kisser’s yard. 

8. MAKING A STATUE 

The one making a statue stands in the centre of the room, on a stool and has to 
pose the way someone from the group makes him. He stands until all members of 
the group have modelled him. 

9. PICKING PARSLEY 

If a boy is picking parsley, he has to approach a girl and say — I — pluck — 
parsley and kiss the girl after each word. When a girl picks parsley, she kisses the 
boys. 

10. THE ORCHARD 

The group sits in a circle; each member chooses which fruit to represent. One 
starts by saying, ‘An apple is the fruit chosen, but a plum does not deflect.’ Each of 
those who chose plum says the same thing for a different fruit, e.g. a plum is the 
fruit chosen but rowan does not deflect. If someone names the fruit that was not 
chosen, they have to give a pledge. 

11. THE BAT 
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The group forms a kolo, one with his eyes covered is in the middle. The kolo 
moves slowly until he hits the ground with a stick, then it stops and starts again, and 
he points the stick to someone, this person approaches changing his voice three 
times. The bat has to name the person pointed. If he doesn’t, he has to give a pledge, 
and the kolo continues turning, he has to guess all over again. If he guesses 
correctly, the other person has to give a pledge and take his place. 

12. THE OLD CACKLER 

One member of the group stands in the centre of the room. The other one 
approaches, takes him by the chin and says or sings, 

My dear old cackfer, 

I grip your chin firmly. 
If you make me laugh 
I will take your place. 

The old cackler has to pull different faces to make the other one laugh. If that 
person laughs, he has to give a pledge and be the old cackler. If he doesn’t laugh, the 
old man has to give a pledge, and another member of the group approaches and does 
the same. 

13. FALLING IN THE WELL 

The culprit stands in the centre of the room saying, ‘I fell in the well.’ Another 
asks, ‘How deep?’ He responds, “Two, three fathoms deep or as deep as you want.’ 
Then they ask, ‘Who will pull you out?’ He chooses a person of the opposite sex to 
kiss him the number of fathoms he fell. Then the one who pulled him out takes his 
place and has to get out in the same manner. 

14. BEGGING 

The culprit takes the person of the opposite sex who wants to take him by the 
hand and goes from one person to another. If it is a boy, he stands in front of another 
boy saying, ‘I am begging for some bread, and a kiss for my sister.’ Then he stands 
in front of girls and says, ‘I am begging for some bread for my sister, and a kiss for 
me.’ (The bread is not given but kisses are). 

15. KISSING THE DOOR 

The culprit stands with his back to the door and calls for someone of the 
opposite sex to stand facing him. This person calls the third person of the same sex 
to stand with his back towards his. The fourth one calls another person to face him 
and so on until all members are lined up. Now the last one shouts, “Turn around’. 
Those who were turned with their backs are now face to face and they hug and kiss. 
The culprit who was standing with his back to the door is now facing the door so he 
has to kiss it. This is his punishment. 

16. SHOWING WHAT YOU ARE LIKE 

The culprit goes from one person of the opposite sex to another asking to be 
kissed. It is up to each person to decide whether to kiss him or not. 

17. THE BELL 

One chair less than the number of children is set. When the kolo starts between 
the chairs, one has a bell. The kolo starts singing, 

Dance the Rolo while the master is away, 
For when he comes you cannot play. 

He will be home soon, 

Ring the bell before he does, 

Be careful to hear the bell 
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Because the kerchief will come soon. 
The one with the bell rings and the kolo stops, each person tries to sit on a chair. 
The one who does not succeed gives a pledge, takes the bell and the game continues. 
18. KISS YOUR SHADOW 
A person stands in the light (of a candle or lantern) so that his shadow is cast on 
the person he wants to kiss. 


Game as a form of secondary socialization 


All of the games mentioned have the following similarities: they contain rules 
that each participant has to obey, they reflect the relations in the society that children 
are a part of, and they emphasize the hierarchy of important and desirable 
professions and achievements. Games were important because they helped children 
learn social values and norms. Although the rules of everyday life bear no 
significance to games, each of these games demanded order (Huizinga, 1996, p. 18). 
Even the slightest deviation ruined the game, rendering it useless and insignificant. 
It is indisputable that the need for order and discipline was one of the major 
elements of Maria Theresa and Joseph II’s Enlightenment reforms. Children’s 
games in 18'" and 19" centuries therefore correspond to these aims and reflect them. 

At the same time, being in the military was the primary profession of the 
Military Frontier. Every family or joint household had to have at least one man in 
the Habsburg army as a Frontier soldier from the age of 16 to 60. It is therefore 
surprising that there were no games to reflect this commonality. However, there is a 
game which replicates the relations between craftsmen and crafts. One can conclude 
that it was more desirable to be a craftsman than a soldier. This is evidenced by the 
fact that the majority of boys entered the world of craft via apprenticeship. In many 
ways this was very hard, but it was a way of avoiding military service. Another 
thing that games emphasize is male-female relationships. On the Military Frontier 
these were very important because the Military Frontier provided a large pool of 
unpaid army reserves for the Monarchy so early marriages and a high birth-rate were 
encouraged. Although a high birth-rate was necessary to ‘make up for’ those killed 
on the battlefields and in wars that the Habsburg Monarchy waged, the additional 
population was required in order to cultivate the fields that soldiers received from 
the emperor in lieu of money for their military service. 

An example of the importance of marriage on the Military Frontier can be seen 
in the cases of Jela Varsié and Kata Cobié. 

Very often, young girls ran away because they did not want to marry the man 
their families had chosen for them. Sometimes they ran away across the border with 
a neighbouring country. They would very often return to their community after some 
time spent in Bosnian villages near the Sava. This was the case of Jela VarSic who 
ran away to Turkey in November 1781, and returned to Gundinci in May 1783. She 
was punished with 40 whiplashes (on physical punishment of women see 
Buczynski, 1994, pp. 103-104). Then she was sent to the regiment headquarters in 
Vinkovci for quarantine and further punishment (CSA, BS, 1783). 

Kata Cobié from Babina Greda did not want to marry the man her family had 
chosen so she took an apple with 20 silver coins from another man which in those 
times meant she accepted his marriage proposal. When the marriage with the new 
groom was announced in the church three times and everything was ready, Kata 
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disappeared. She returned 6 weeks later, on Christmas Eve. Without going through 
the quarantine, she came to the Midnight Mass when the church was full of people 
and the probability of contagion was very high (Vaniéek, 1875, p. 567). 

In doing this, Kata broke military regulations on the movement on the Military 
Frontier. When she was interrogated to determine her punishment, the girl admitted 
that she had run away because she no longer wanted to marry the bridegroom. He 
had cursed her soul and brain because she was late for ‘the little wedding’ (the 
church’s wedding preparation). Kata claimed she had fled to her relatives in 
Piskorevci but there were two witnesses who confirmed that Kata was actually on 
the other side of the Frontier, in the Posavina village of Donja Mahala. She was 
sentenced to twenty whiplashes, and she and her family was quarantined and 
forbidden from any contacts with other villagers of Babina Greda (CSA, BS, 1784). 

These two examples clearly show the need for the development of male-female 
relations from the earliest age. Children’s games allow all children, regardless of 
their sex and age, to be involved. They provide a space for children to show their 
sympathies towards someone with kissing, touching, or choosing. Some of the 
games mentioned had this particular purpose (i.e. stronger and more open 
communication between boys and girls). Games can soften barriers and encourage 
male-female socialisation so that later on, at marriage age, embarrassing situations 
like the two mentioned above could be avoided. 

Fundamentals of the Enlightenment such as pride, interest in education, and 
gathering information are also a part of these games. In its fundamental teaching, the 
Enlightenment ideas connected people through knowledge, but they spread further 
according to power and wealth. This point of view can be glimpsed in some of these 
games where knowledge and ability had an important role in the continuation of the 
game. However, a game could also be continued by giving ‘a pledge,’ a renunciation 
of something material which a child imitated from the real life. Since the 
Enlightenment accepted the idea of reasonable and spontaneous development of 
humankind, it is obvious how games found their place in education, especially in 
this area. These games were entertaining as well as educational because they moved 
from simple play to a source of knowledge and acquiring values of the society. 

To conclude, because of the desire to create a well organised state, an individual 
was faced with new trials and required to have new skills which could be gained 
only through formal education. School becomes an important part of growing up, 
directly affecting the development of the whole society. However, the educational 
process for children in Slavonia, especially in the military area, was extremely 
difficult. As I have already stated, the interest in schooling was weak mainly 
because everything was taught in German. 


A child immediately had to start learning the language which was utterly 
foreign to his ear and pronunciation... He was taught at the school desk in a 
boring manner, by a strict and sometimes merciless teacher who thought 
that a child must be severely punished if he could not immediately 
memorise difficult forms, unusual expressions... Such a teacher... did not 
feel any love for the child he had to teach. So education was based on 
coercion, and that is why people opposed it. (Cuvaj, 1910, p. 230) 


Conversely, the organisation of formal education on the Military Frontier was 
an important element of civil, everyday social life. All children (boys and girls alike) 
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from the age of 6 to 12 had to attend school but barely 35% obeyed this regulation 
(Ibid, p. 226). 

This reluctance towards the new school obligations was evidenced in children’s 
games as well. Each game had elements such as tension, unification, exchange, 
connection... One can see that the concept of reality through games actually 
reflected the contrast between a peaceful life and everyday demands which very 
often broke their rhythm and harmony. 

The educational process was therefore not painless. Games primarily reflected 
the wish for entertainment and relaxation, but they were also a way of learning 
although most people were not aware of it. 


Summary 


The list of children’s games from the Brlic Family Archives is an important 
indicator of the great influence that these games had on learning in Slavonia during 
18" and the first half of 19" century. During the Enlightenment, school and 
education became important segments in a child’s life. This process was very 
difficult in Slavonia, especially in the Military Frontier region. Children’s games 
became more than just games and evolved into sources of knowledge thus enabling 
the acquisition of social morals and norms. Games were frequently a supplement to 
learning and sometimes even the primary means of acquiring knowledge and new 
information. Besides learning, games played an important role in preparing children 
for some serious activity later in life. What is especially emphasised in games are 
male-female relationships, overcoming barriers between boys and girls and their 
socialisation. 
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AND INTEREST IN INQUIRY-BASED TEACHING 


Abstract 


The effective implementation of any educational reform is largely dependent on 
teachers’ preparation. In the case of the National English Program in Basic 
Education (NEPBE), implemented in secondary schools in Mexico by the 
Secretariat of Public Education in 2009, teacher preparation strategies have been 
designed by both public and private higher education institutions throughout the 
country. Most strategies have been designed from the perspective of teacher 
educators and based on administration needs. Little attention has been given to the 
views, needs, and interests of teachers. Teachers are required to know how to 
analyze their learners’ needs. However, no attempt is made to understand the 
teachers’ perspectives on their own learning needs. This paper presents the results of 
a survey that examined the training experiences, perceived training needs, and 
interest in classroom research of 297 English language teachers of secondary school 
in northeast Mexico. Results indicated training experiences of teachers were limited 
to standalone courses. Other training strategies such as mentoring, peer observation, 
conferences, networking and conducting research, were not common among the 
teachers. Taking courses and conducting classroom studies were considered as 
training activities that have a high impact on teaching performance. Contents that 
were thought that would strengthen their teacher were related to: lesson planning; 
use of technology; the pedagogical approach of the NEPBE; and knowledge on how 
to identify students’ needs. Little more than half of the participants considered that 
knowing how to identify and satisfy students’ needs was most important for 
teaching English. A high percentage of teachers reported disposition to learn about 
inquiry based teaching. These results are the base on which a carefully-planned 
teacher training program should be designed. 


Key words: teacher training; English as a foreign language; secondary school teachers, 
Mexico 
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Introduction 


Secondary teachers throughout Mexico are faced with the challenge of a 
curriculum reform. In the case of English language teachers the reform has taken the 
form of the National English Program for Basic Education (NEPBE), implemented 
in 2009 and launched in 2010. The purpose of the NEPBE is to prepare students to 
demonstrate “multilingual and multicultural competencies to successfully respond to 
the communication challenges of the global world; build a broad view of linguistic 
and cultural diversity; and demonstrate appreciation for their own and other peoples’ 
cultures” (Secretaria de Educacion Publica, 2011, p. 9). The NEPBE will eventually 
include standards for language teaching and leaming; guidelines for materials 
design, evaluation, certification of language competencies; and criteria for teacher 
development activities and programs. Four years have passed since the creation of 
the program and no guidelines or criteria related to the professional development 
actions that would meet the needs of the program are available yet. 

The field of English language teaching (ELT) has developed a variety of 
strategies to improve the knowledge and abilities of teachers. Strategies fall into one 
of two strands (Johnson, 2006; Kumaravadivelu, 2003; Richards, 2008; Vélez- 
Rendon, 1998). One strand is focused on the managerial aspects of professionalism; 
it represents the views of education bureaucracies, teaching organizations, and 
regulatory bodies. Generally, actions that correspond to this “top down” strand 
promote short term courses and international certifications. Teachers are trained in 
the use of the methods promoted by international book publishers and training 
programs are based on the opinions and intuitions of course designers. Although 
these actions may have positive effects on teachers’ learning, their top-down 
approach is disconnected from the teachers’ everyday reality, turning them into 
consumers of theories and approaches that become irrelevant once the courses and 
workshops are over. 

A second strand of strategies for teacher development focuses on the teachers’ 
own views of teaching and the processes by which they reflect on their teaching 
beliefs and practices. The actions taken from this “bottom-up” perspective are long- 
term and involve helping teachers become autonomous, strategic researchers and 
decision makers that engage in knowledge-construction activities in collaboration 
with other members of their communities of practice (Burns, 2000; Crooks, 1997; 
Freeman & Richards, 1996). 

Although there is still no theoretical framework about the way in which teachers 
learn to teach, how they relate theory to practice, and how they construct their belief 
systems, there are some notions of how they develop knowledge about teaching. 
Research conducted in English speaking countries in the past decade have found, for 
example, that previous experiences as language learners influence their way of 
teaching in the classroom much more than what they learn in teacher education 
programs (Freeman, 1999). Studies have also found that although teacher education 
programs allow them to understand and use some concepts of teaching discourse 
(Richards, et al, 1996), the readings and discussions they engage in during courses 
do not always have an impact on what they do in the classroom (Johnson, 1994). 
Research results also indicate that the actions teachers take and decisions that they 
make in the classroom are more related to their belief systems and contextual factors 
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related to administration matters, than with what they learn in certification courses 
(Burns, 1996). 

This study was conducted to obtain information about the training experiences, 
perceived learning needs, and interest in classroom-research of secondary education 
English language teachers. The aim was to design a teacher training proposal, based 
on teachers’ realities. Specifically, the study was intended to respond to the 
following research questions: 

1. What are the teachers’ previous training experiences? 

2. What are the teachers’ perceived training needs? 

3. To what extent are they interested in inquiry-based teaching? 


Research Methods 


The Sample 

Non-probability, convenience sampling was used; the participants were drawn 
from the part of the population which was readily available and convenient, which 
reduced costs and made data collection relatively fast. The participants in the study 
were 297 secondary English language school teachers in the State of Tamaulipas in 
Mexico. They taught in 32 municipalities. They were enrolled in English language 
courses specifically opened for secondary education teachers, offered by the State 
public university in six cities. 

The participants were 70% female and 30% male teachers. Their ages were 
mostly (92%) in the range between 26 and 55; only a small percentage (8%) were 
younger than 26 and older than 55. Most of them (79%) had undergraduate degrees, 
some had master’s degrees (15%), and a smaller number had high school or 
technical studies (6%). The undergraduate degrees were in the field of education 
(68%) and other fields (82%) such as accounting and engineering. Very few 
reported having the Teaching Knowledge Test certification (11%) and even less 
indicated that they held the TOEFL certificate (5%). Almost half of the participants 
(46%) taught 19 hours or less per week; 54% taught 20 hours or more. 68% had six 
or more years of teaching experience, while 32% had five years or less. Almost all 
of the participants (97%) had tenure in their teaching jobs. 


Design of the Study 

This study used survey methodology. The decision to use a questionnaire was 
based on its capacity of wide application and its efficiency in terms of researcher 
time, researcher effort, and financial investment (Dérnyei, 2003). The project 
included other data collection techniques such as interview, focus group discussion 
and classroom observation. This report, however, focuses only on part of the data 
collected by means of the questionnaire. 


Instrument 

The questionnaire contained one open-ended and forty eight closed-ended 
questions. The questions were about the teachers’ (a) educational and career 
development, (b) perceived training needs and interests, and (c) attitudes towards 
inquiry-based teaching. The instrument was written in Spanish to ensure a better 
comprehension of the items and response options. It was tested three times on 
samples of 10, 16 and 12 secondary school English language teachers. After every 
trial, the researchers discussed the appropriateness of the procedures and the 
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instrument, and questions that were considered unclear or confusing by the 
participants of the pilot test were corrected. 


Procedures 

Data were collected in the facilities of the public state university in which the 
teachers of the Department of Secondary Education of the State Ministry of 
Education were taking special English language courses. Data collection took four 
weeks and was conducted by the researchers and three assistants. Teachers were not 
given a time limit to individually respond to each item. Completing the 
questionnaire took an average time of 14 minutes. After data were gathered, they 
were put through the SPSS program. The next step was to calculate frequencies and 
percentages. The results are presented in the following section. 


Results 
Results are presented in relation to the research questions they respond to. 


1. What are the teachers’ training experiences? 

To investigate the training experiences of the participants in the study, an item 
of the questionnaire asked about the activities they had participated in the previous 
year, and provided a set of options for them to select. The response options were: 
courses, conferences, degree programs, peer observation, teacher networking, 
research and mentoring. Results indicated that of the 297 teachers, 142 (48%) took 
courses, and 155 (52%) did not participate in any professional development activity 
in the previous year. Of the 142 teachers who took courses, 124 (87%) were 
standalone, non-degree and 18 (13%) were courses that led to a university degree. 
Other training strategies such as mentoring, peer observation, conferences, 
networking and conducting research, were not marked by the teachers. 

Results seem to indicate that the training experiences of teachers were limited 
and followed the top-down, knowledge transmission model of learning. Teacher 
training practices that involve autonomy, self-initiative and decision-making were 
not in the day-to-day social activities in which the teachers got involved. 


2. What are the teachers’ perceived training needs? 

Even though teachers did not participate in a variety of training activities, they 
valued the impact these activities can have on teaching. Another item requested 
them to mark the impact of the strategies on a scale that included the categories 
none, low, moderate and high. Results indicated that what they considered to have 
high impact on teaching were: 57 (19%) taking courses; 44 (15%) conducting 
research; 34 (11%) obtaining a degree; 18 (6%) networking with other teachers; 16 
(5%) attending conferences; 11 (4%) participating in peer observation; and 9 (3%) 
participating in mentoring activities. 

Although teachers valued taking courses, probably because that is what they do, 
they also recognized that conducting classroom research could have an impact on 
their teaching. This may indicate their need to receive guidance and support on how 
to adopt an inquiry approach to their teaching. Teachers probably require 
opportunities to better understand how to identify a problem, design an intervention, 
and evaluate the results of the intervention. Working with a problem-solving 
perspective in collaboration with other teachers can improve their teaching. 
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To identify the participants’ training interests, a questionnaire item asked what 
they considered most important for teaching English as a foreign language. Of the 
297 teachers, 120 (51%) considered as most important strengthening their 
professional development to satisfy students’ needs; 33 (14%) identifying own 
strengths and weaknesses; 24 (10%) designing materials; 23 (10%) preparing classes 
carefully; 14 (6%) reflecting on practice; 12 (5%) interacting with other teachers to 
find solutions to common problems; and 8 (4%) proposing innovations to the 
academy. 

Roughly, half of the teachers were more interested in satisfying students’ needs, 
which may reflect the high demands that the National English Program for Basic 
Education is placing on teachers on issues of evaluation. The program specifies that 
teachers must be ready and able to evaluate the students’ competencies before, 
during and after their educational intervention to teach them according to their 
needs. 

To continue investigating the teachers’ needs and interests, the instrument 
required them to mark the type of knowledge they considered would strengthen their 
teaching. The options of response included a wide variety of topics; some of them 
more technical and others more theoretical. Participants were more interested in 
practical knowledge. The participants marked the following as important to improve 
their teaching: 72 (25%) lesson planning; 51 (18%) use of technology; 44 (16%) 
knowledge regarding the pedagogical approach of the NEPBE; 34 (12%) knowledge 
of how to identify students’ needs; 23 (8%) knowledge about teaching strategies; 23 
(8%) materials design; 16 (6%) speaking and listening development; 7 (2%) critical 
thinking; 6 (2%) educational policy; 4 (1%) second language reading and writing; 3 
(1%) autonomous learning; and 2 (1%) action research. 

Although 68% of the participants had six or more years of teaching experience, 
32% had studies in fields not related to education and only 5% had a teaching 
certification. These could be reasons for the interest of one fourth of the teachers in 
knowing more about lesson planning. The students’ skillful use of technology in 
comparison with the lack of technology skills of teachers may explain their interest 
in learning about technology use to strengthen their teaching. Finally, due to the 
incipient stage in the implementation of the NEPBE, it seems reasonable that some 
teachers consider that knowing more about the program would strengthen their 
teaching performance. 


3. To what extent are they interested in inquiry-based teaching? 

Inquiry-based teaching refers to systematic ways of collecting and analyzing 
evidence from teaching, documenting teaching and learning classroom experiences, 
and making what is perceived and learned from these processes visible to others. 
Classroom research can be very helpful when changes in teaching practice are 
needed. Most teachers, however, do not perceive themselves as researchers and 
conceive research activities as difficult. 

In this study teachers were given a set of statements that expressed views on 
classroom research. Teachers were asked to evaluate the statements with the use of a 
scale that included five categories: strongly agree, agree, undecided, disagree, and 
strongly disagree. Teachers had positive views on classroom research. Considering 
the 297 teachers of the sample, 249 (84%) strongly agreed and agreed with the 
statement that classroom research can help them in the future; 229 (77%) strongly 
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agreed and agreed that doing research positions English teaching as a recognized 
profession; 247 (83%) agreed with the statement that research is necessary for the 
professional development of EFL teachers; 261 (88%) agreed and strongly agreed 
with the statement that research helps teachers identify and solve teaching problems; 
264 (89%) considered that all teachers can learn to do classroom research; 264 
(89%) reported that they were interested in acquiring the abilities to do classroom 
research; and 235 (69%) were interested in doing classroom research. 

This disposition to learn about teaching through classroom research can lead to 
high levels of professional development in the long run, if proper support and 
guidance is given to teachers. A carefully-planned strategy should be designed to 
prepare teachers to collect information about students’ needs and the results of their 
teaching on the use of English as a foreign language by their secondary students. 
Such strategy should involve the use of technology. 


Conclusions 


EFL teachers should be guided into new and varied ways of professional 
development, especially those with degrees in fields different from education. 
Although almost 70% of them had more than five years of teaching experience, 
some considered important knowing how to identify their own strengths and 
weaknesses, probably because they are not aware of what they have learned from 
practice. 

Degree and non-degree courses are the only professional development activities 
that the teachers had engaged in. They seemed aware, however, that classroom 
research impacts teaching more than degree courses and the majority expressed their 
interest in developing research abilities. These results suggest that actions to 
promote more reflective types of professional development could be well accepted. 
Teachers need to know about and experience other training practices such as peer 
observation and participation in teachers’ networks to improve the results of their 
teaching. 

Further studies regarding the training needs and interests of secondary English 
language teachers in México could focus on the participants’ knowledge about and 
attitudes toward the National English Program for Basic Education. Information 
obtained in the incipient stage of the program’s implementation could provide more 
ideas on the specific issues they could investigate in their classrooms. 
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THE MEXICAN EDUCATION REFORMS AND THE TEACHER EDUCATION 
SYSTEM AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


Abstract 


The paper reviews the Mexican reforms to basic education during the last 
decade of the last century as well as the first of the new century in relation to the 
implications that they have for the teacher education system. After a_ brief 
description of the system, the paper examines the modernization reform in the 
government of Carlos Salinas and the educational reform of the President Enrique 
Pefia. 


Introduction 


As the rest of the countries, during the last decades Mexico has undergone 
through a series of reforms in different sectors of public administration aimed to 
contend with the process of globalization. The education sector has not been 
refrained from reforms (Navarro & Contreras, 2013) and is the purpose of this paper 
to briefly review the case of the teacher education system in this country at the turn 
of the century. 

To accomplish the task, we start with a brief description of the system and then 
go to analyze the modernization reform of the last decade of the 20" century and the 
current reform after the first decade of the new century, to finish the paper with 
some thoughts in relation to this particular reform. 


The current structure of Mexican teacher education 


Nowadays there are 464 Normal Schools with a total enrolment of 131,025 
students and 18,253 faculties (SIBEN, 2013). From that number of schools, 273 are 
public and 191 private. They train teachers for preschool, elementary, bilingual and 
intercultural elementary, secondary, special, initial, physical and artistic education. 
The enrolments of the public schools count for more than 93,000 students (SEP, 
2013). Both, private and public schools operate the official subjects and do not have 
research as an institutional duty, like universities do. There are no regulations for 
entrance and promotions of academic personnel. There is an average of 32% of full 
time faculty in these schools and 30% of them are graduate diploma holders: 246 
hold a PhD, 3382 hold a master’s degree; 10,684 hold a four year diploma; 401 
normal basic school teacher; 1,830! have less than a four year program (Cf. SIBEN, 
2013). The largest teacher education school in Mexico, established 35 years ago, is 
the National Pedagogical University (UPN) which works with 76 Academic Units 
and 208 Sub-Units all over the country, as a nationwide network to face regional and 
local demands (UPN, 2013). On the other hand, 45% of the students come from 


' There is a lack of consistency in the figures; about 2000 teachers are missing. Nevertheless 
all the data was taken from the same source: Sistema de Informacion Basica de la Educaci6n 
Normal (SIBEN). 
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families with a monthly income of 250 US dollars, or less; with a schooling average 
of the father of 9 grade and 6 grade for the mother (cf. Santillan, 2012). 

Graduate studies for teachers and for faculty of normal schools, are very recent. 
With the reform of 1984, when normal education became a four year program like 
university programs, normal schools were allowed to offer this level of education. 
Normal schools became centers for re-training of teachers in specialization, masters 
and doctoral programs. The starting point was in Mexico city, where the normal 
schools were the first to have specialization (Diploma) programs in 1997 and 
master’s programs in 2000 (Avalos, 2011). 

Nowadays, continuing education and graduate studies are compulsory 
requirements to be a “good teacher”, according to the international criteria that 
permeates educational policies and its correspondent “credentialist” movement 
(Navarrete, 2013). 

During the last decade, it can be noticed a remarkable reduction in the normal 
schools enrolments, while in the school year 2002-2003 there were 166,873 
students, for the school year 2011-2012, enrolments were 133,770 students. The 
downsizing could be motivated by: 1) the creation of new universities, technological 
institutes, technologic universities, polytechnic universities that are attracting more 
students; 2) the diversification of programs in all higher education institutions; and 
3) the loss of reputation of teachers, sometimes perceived as annoying, sluggish, 
strikers, in contrast with the generalized perception of the 19" and 20" centuries. 


The program of Modernization 


With the name of “modernization”, the government of Carlos Salinas (1988- 
1994) carried out a number of reforms as a process of updating structures to surpass 
the severe economic crisis of the previous years. The modernization of the country 
included the privatization of public enterprises and industries. From then onwards, 
the next regimes adopted the neo-liberalism as an economic doctrine and the neo- 
conservatism as the moral orientation. This thinking was the inspiration for the 
entrance application of Mexico to the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) and the signing of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) in 1994, in spite of the armed opposition by the Zapatista 
Army. In this context the educational system was demanded to design policies for 
the new world order. 

Since 1991, the National Union of Workers of Education had a proposal to 
mend the disarticulation among normal schools by means of creating a common 
core segment of the curriculum and a set of different options with paths for the fields 
of specialization of teachers. The aim was to cancel the encyclopedic design of the 
curricula and to orient teacher education towards the development of intellectual 
competences for continuous and independent learning. This proposal also had the 
aim to articulate theoretical and methodological contents with a critical practice in 
real school processes. This proposal was included in the National Agreement for the 
Modernization of Basic Education in 1992 (ANMEB, for the Spanish initials) that 
was signed for representatives of all stakeholders, with the aim to build an 
educational system of high quality which will be the major support of a self-reliant, 
prosperous and just country, and to compromise resources for this sector, excellence 
in teaching, updating of contents and the implementing of a new educational 
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federalism. With this agreement, the governments of the States were in charge of the 
schools that formerly were in hands of federal government, which kept the duty of 
enforcing in the Republic the Article Third of Mexican Constitution, arranging with 
the States some programs and actions to surpass the educational lags. 

The modernization process went on with the reformulation of contents and 
approaches of basic education with new challenges for the education of teachers and 
the gap with what was taught in normal schools. These challenges were also taken 
into account for the 1997 normal school curriculum (Czarny, 2003). 

Articles 3 and 130 of the Constitution were amended in relation with the legal 
personality of churches. Modifications made possible the participation of church in 
education, leaving behind all the problems between conservatives and liberals 
during the 18" century and the inconveniencies between the church and the 
government with the Constitution of 1917. In 1990, the National Pedagogic 
University implements the four year programs of preschool and basic education for 
the indigenous populations. 

During the next years of the Salinas administration a number of actions were 
taken for reorganizing the educational system: obligatoriness of the secondary 
school, the enactment of the General Law of Education of 1993, the quest for 
educational quality and equity with the same priority as coverage; the emphasis in 
learning scientific, technological and labor competences; the promotion of 
entrepreneurs participation in school management and more linkages with labor 
sector. The main objectives were to decentralize education and introduce it into the 
new world order. 


The current reform 


Mexico is currently experiencing a restructuration process in relation to 
composition, development and ends of the education system. This restructuration 
initiated at the end of Felipe Calderén administration (2006-2012), but it was 
implemented until the arrival of the president Pefia Nieto (2012-2018), and the “deal 
for Mexico” subscribed with representatives of the parties of the opposition and 
derived an initiative to reform articles 3 and 73” of the Political Constitution. 
Among others, the main changes to Article 3" were: 

e For compulsory education the State will provide quality, in such a way that 
educational materials and methods, school organization, educational 
infrastructure and suitability of teachers warranty the best learning of pupils. 

e Additionally, the entrance to teaching service and the promotion to directive 
and supervising functions, in basic and middle public education, will be on 
the basis of academic merit competition. 

e For the assurance of quality in education services it is created the National 
System of Educational Evaluation in charge of the National Institute for the 
Evaluation of Education, as an autonomous public organism. 

On the other hand, the modifications of the Article 73" of the Constitution were: 

e to establish the professional teaching service; 

e to organize and sustain in the Republic, the rural, elementary, higher, 
secondary and professional schools; scientific research, fine arts and 
technical education; practical schools of agriculture and mining, arts and 
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crafts, museums, libraries, observatories, and all the institutes concerned 
with general culture of inhabitants of the nation and to legislate about these 
kind of institutions; 

e to legislate about vestiges and fossil remains and about archeological, artistic 
and historic monuments, which conservation is of national interest; as well 
as to dictate laws for the convenient distribution among federation, states and 
municipalities of the education function, unifying and coordinating the 
education of the Republic, to ensure the fulfillment of the ends of education 
and its continuous improvement in a framework of inclusion and diversity; 

e the academic certificates will take effects in the entire Republic; 

e to legislate on copyright and another figures related to intellectual property. 

These were the most significant issues of the constitutional reform of February 
26, 2013 and from which the Legislative Power elaborated on the correspondent 
regulations: 1) The Law of the Teaching Professional Service, 2) The Law of the 
National Institute for the Evaluation of education, and 3) the necessary reforms to 
the general Law of education. 

The enactment of these reforms in August 23" in 2013, have created a complex 
political scenario with the demonstrations of teachers from some of the sections of 
the Union, against this constitutional reforms, especially the ones that are related 
with the yearly evaluations that jeopardize their jobs when failing three times. 

According to some experts, the General Law of the Teaching Professional 
Service states that teachers holding and indefinite contract will not lose their jobs 
when failing evaluation; but those teachers who reject to be evaluated will be fired; 
on the other hand, the teachers holding a provisional contract will also be evaluated, 
like the new teachers, and will have three evaluations to obtain a definite contract. 
According to Ramirez (2013), the general definition formulated in Article 3 of the 
Constitution admits different interpretations in relation to the extent of new 
regulations, particularly on the light of the principle of not retroactivity of laws 
when they imply damage of the individuals, as it is stated in the Article 14 of the 
same Constitution. 

Some specialists on this subject argue that the acknowledgement of the complex 
nature of the teaching work should be the starting point to establish just criteria and 
reliable mechanisms for evaluation. In this sense they argue that the evaluation of 
teaching work through a mass written exam is notoriously insufficient; and likewise, 
to assess the work of a teacher as a function of the results on the performance of his 
students is not tenable, since their performance is highly affected by deficiencies and 
gains accumulated by students as a product of their previous social experience and 
school trajectories (Ramirez, 2013: 15). 

This argument is sustained by education research carried out in several parts of 
the world and in successful international innovative experiences that manifest that, 
among all the factors that impinge in school results, the most important is the 
performance of the teacher. The intervention of the teacher is decisive, either as an 
individual or as a collective action; it exerts accumulative effects along the 
educational trajectories of children and adolescents. Even in the most adverse social 
and school conditions, to have or not to have a teacher constitutes a radical 
difference for the pupils (Fuentes, 2013: 20-21). 
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Teachers’ demonstrations continue during the first months of 2014 as a response 
of what legislators approved last August. According to Raphael (2013), we consider 
that the principal matter to discuss on this reform should not be the uncertainty or 
unreliability of teacher evaluation, but a professional career that asserts integral 
improvement of the teacher work. 


Final thoughts 


No doubt that a plan is neither static nor definitive. A plan struggles its 
implementing on a socio-historical and political reality, where contingencies are part 
of the process of transformation and where even the plan is adjusted. In this political 
arena, the educational reform is a planned change that constitutes a referent where 
institutional programs to educate teachers acquire a sense. 

In this educational reform a just evaluation of teachers should concentrate on 
teaching practice and should be sensible to cultural diversity of Mexican society and 
to the socioeconomic conditions of students and their families, as well as the 
conditions where teachers work. We cannot get round the teachers that work in 
multi-grade schools or those who work with large classes with difficult conditions to 
ask students for highly cognitive standards. An evaluation focused on the teacher 
practice should be used also for entrance to teaching service (Ramirez, 2013: 13). 

It is important to notice the participation of scholars on this educational reform, 
either submitting their reflections or proposals from their own research, or from their 
reflective practice. The participation of scholars as political actors is a relevant 
advancement in educational issues; usually their participation was null or relegated 
to the classroom. As experts on Mexican education, their open participation is 
already a gain from this reform. Normal schools should take note of new demands 
and discussions to be faced by the new curriculum of future teachers. 
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Abstract 


This portrait of pre-service teacher training in diversity at the 12 Québec 
universities is the first part of a comparative research program on the development 
of this field and the issues it raises. Combining quantitative and qualitative 
methodologies, it is based on a content analysis of 37 courses covering approaches 
to ethnocultural, religious and linguistic diversity in an educational milieu and on 
interviews with 35 university trainers who teach these courses. The study shows this 
training has expanded significantly over the last ten years in the province but still 
faces numerous challenges, chiefly related to the lack of established institutional 
anchorage for this field. 


Context 


Over the past 30 years, major changes have occurred in Québec schools as a 
result of an increased and more diverse flows of migration, a greater integration of 
ethnic minorities into French-language institutions and a broader awareness of 
equal-rights issues — not only for immigrant communities, but also for the diverse 
communities who have long resided in Québec (Mc Andrew, 2010a; Bouchard & 
Taylor, 2008). A school integration and intercultural education Policy has been 
implemented by the Department of Education in 1998 followed by various measures 
by local school Boards to insure the mastery of French as a common language, the 
promotion of equal opportunities for students of various origins as well as positive 
interethnic relations and appreciation of diversity among the full student body (Mc 
Andrew, 2010b; MEQ, 1998). To achieve such goals, the attitudes and skills of 
teachers who are still largely ethnically homogenous, although the presence of 
teachers with an immigrant background is increasing, are central. Thus in the last ten 
years, various training programs, courses or ad hoc initiatives to support the 
adaptation to ethno-cultural, religious and linguistic diversity within classrooms and 
educational settings, have been implemented by various faculties of education who 
are responsible for pre teachers training in the province or by national or local 
educational authorities who oversee in-service training. However, there had been no 
complete, or even partial, assessment of the state and challenges of the field until our 
team undertook our research project. 

The need for such an assessment had been identified though as a priority in 
numerous government documents such as the 2008 governmental Action plan, 
Diversity: An Added Value (MICC, 2008) and the 2010 report of the Quebec Human 
Right Commission on racial profiling (CDPDJ, 2010). The issue was also one of the 
2013 priorities on the agenda of the joint committee between the departments of 
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Education and of Higher Education and Universities, where civil servants and deans 
of all the Faculties of education in Québec exchange about their respective programs 
and aim at harmonizing them. 

This is why a team of researchers and graduate students from various 
institutions embarked on an extensive research project’ to examine how ethno- 
cultural diversity is dealt within the pre-service and in-service training of various 
school professionals in Quebec, in other provinces of Canada as well as in selected 
European countries, with a special focus on French-speaking contexts. The project 
also includes a theoretical component aiming at identifying the knowledge attitudes 
and skills that should be pursued in the field (Potvin et al, 2014, in press) as well as 
a practical component supporting the establishment of provincial, national and 
international networks of trainers in this field (Larochelle-Audet, 2013) The report 
(Larochelle-Audet et al, 2013; Mc Andrew et al, 2013) that we present in this 
article, limited to pre-service training of teachers in Quebec, is part of this process. 


Methodology 


The realization of the portrait was carried through various stages, involving both 
quantitative and qualitative methodological approaches. First, the research team 
used key words related to the theme of diversity to draw up a list of 254 courses 
titles likely to look at ethnocultural, religious and linguistic diversity from teacher 
training programs on the web sites or from official documents of the 12 Quebec 
universities (9 French-medium and 3 English-medium) involved in such programs. 
After analyzing the course description for these 254 courses, we selected 70 of them 
which, on the one hand, effectively dealt with ethno-cultural, religious or linguistic 
diversity and, on the other hand, did so with a clear link with the taking into account 
of such diversity within the educational milieu. After validation with the instructors 
of these courses, the list of relevant teacher training courses was reduced to 41. 
Using these 41 courses, a descriptive analysis of their content was developed, 
organized by university and by program. These key informants also sent us detailed 
course outlines for 37 courses, which enabled us to develop a typology of courses 
and of their objectives based on the discipline they were related to and the 
importance they explicitly granted to knowledge, attitudes and skills. To 
complement this analysis, interviews were conducted with 35 trainers, 21 professors 
and 14 instructors, from 10 of the 12 universities offering these programs. The 
interviews dealt with what the trainers saw as the main challenges linked to 
intercultural training from an educational perspective and in terms of institutional 
anchorage at their institutions. Also discussed was the actual content of the courses 
they taught (such as the proportion devoted to various types of diversity, the specific 
groups studied, the theoretical approaches and concepts selected, the type of 
knowledge and facts transmitted, the competencies targeted, as well as the 
pedagogical and evaluation methods used). 


: Potvin, M., Armand, F., Estivalézes, M., Kanouté, F., Rahm, J.. Mc Andrew, M. & Low, B. 
(2012-2014): L’enseignement sur la diversité ethnoculturelle en formation initiale et 
continue des professionnels de |’éducation dans les universités: développement du champ 
théorique et pratique, au Québec et dans une perspective comparative. Grant from the 
Canadian Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council (SSHRC). 
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Key findings 


Significant progress 

First, the portrait reveals that intercultural pre-service teacher training in Québec 
universities has grown significantly over the last ten years as exemplified by the fact 
we identified 41 current courses that deal effectively with ways of taking diversity 
into account in an educational milieu. To a great extent, this expansion is due to the 
education reform in Québec in the 2000s (MEQ, 1997) that resulted in new 
programs and courses in history and citizenship education and in ethics and religious 
culture, while cross-disciplinary courses on diversity instituted in the 1990s were 
most of the time maintained by universities. 

Another positive finding is the existence of a critical mass of tenured professors 
who devote the bulk of their teaching and research to issues related to ethnocultural, 
religious and linguistic diversity in an educational milieu. While such expertise is 
still largely concentrated in Montréal, universities in other regions of Québec are 
also showing interest in this field of activity, although to different degrees. 
Université Laval and the Université de Sherbrooke, both located in middle-size 
cities targeted by the government policy aiming at a more balanced regional 
distribution of immigrants (MICC, 2008) are the most active in this regard. 

With respect to content, approaches and activities favoured in the courses, the 
portrait shows that they allow future teachers to be exposed to a variety of 
theoretical concepts (e.g. integration, prejudice and discrimination). They also 
include information on ethnic relations and immigration to Québec as well as 
knowledge related to the adaptation of the educational system to diversity (e.g. 
general frameworks, pedagogical practices and _ school-family-community 
relationships). Teaching on diversity also seems to be characterized by a strong 
pedagogical innovation and by the great importance accorded to the development of 
ethical positions and professional competencies needed for working in increasingly 
diverse educational milieux. 


Major shortcomings 

Despite these positive findings, the portrait reveals several shortcomings in 
intercultural pre-service training in Québec. First, over the last ten years courses, 
initiatives and activities in this field developed largely without an overall plan and 
without significant collaborative effort both within and between various universities. 
First and foremost, the respondents almost unanimously deplored the lack of 
coordination in many respects between professors and instructors offering courses 
on this subject. Several, particularly those in outlying areas, also mentioned the need 
for more sharing among all trainers involved in teaching ethnocultural, religious and 
linguistic diversity, both at their own university and province-wide. 

This somewhat makeshift development is also related to the often ambiguous 
institutional anchorage of teaching related to diversity within pre-service teacher 
training programs, due to the absence of clear Ministerial requirements and 
guidelines covering its legitimacy and the objectives it ought to target. Most of the 
trainers told us that they base themselves on the twelve general competencies found 
in the reference framework established by the Department of education (MEQ, 
2001), although one institution, situated in the multi-ethnic core of the city, the 
Université du Québec 4 Montréal (UQAM), has adopted a specific 13" competency 
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on the taking into account of diversity. Other trainers must rely on their own 
personal judgment and professional expertise in order to interpret the impact of these 
competencies on the legitimacy of various objectives and content related to 
intercultural education they select within their courses. This is linked to the absence 
of common reference points which all professors and instructors could use to define 
the specific competencies that future teachers must master to assume the twofold 
responsibility of carrying out effective and equitable interventions in multiethnic 
environments and preparing all Québec students to live in a pluralistic society. 

In all the universities, the ambiguous status of pre- service teacher training in 
the field of ethno-cultural, linguistic and religious diversity is also reflected in the 
sometimes difficult and often inexistent harmonization between the academic and 
the practical training courses, particularly during the evaluation of internships. Since 
there is no clear recognition of the legitimacy of intercultural education, professor 
and instructors of academic courses have difficulty establishing the relevance of the 
competencies they target in this field. Consequently, the importance of students 
demonstrating these competencies in internships is poorly understood and finds little 
acceptance. 

Among the universities, the absence of a shared vision of intercultural pre- 
service teacher training is also problematic. Indeed although a certain degree of 
variation is expected to reflect local specificities, major regional and linguistic 
differences in this regard are likely to maintain or even increase the gaps that already 
exist, on the one hand between the multicultural metropolitan regions and the largely 
homogenous outlying regions and, on the other hand, between French-speaking 
teachers who often adopt an intercultural or even assimilationist paradigm and their 
English-speaking colleagues more influenced by the Canadian multicultural 
approach (Mc Andrew, 2010a, b). Indeed, teaching diversity has less institutional 
anchorage outside of Montréal and is often handled by one or two individuals from 
the same institution. In contrast, the critical-mass of tenured professors who have 
expertise in this field are concentrated in the universities of Montréal. The regional 
differences are also apparent in the issues and groups addressed. Thus, in outlying 
areas, more attention is paid to Aboriginal peoples and issues of recognition. In 
Montréal, the focus is on populations of immigrant origin with a clear distinction 
between French-medium universities where questions related to integration are 
paramount while in their English-medium counterparts more attention is paid to 
anti-racism. The “other” majority group is also practically absent except in the three 
institutions catering to the English-speaking community where its relationship with 
the francophone community is more often discussed. 

Other problematic issues raised by the professors and instructors more 
specifically concern the impact and pedagogical challenges of teaching 
ethnocultural, religious and linguistic diversity in pre- service teacher training. They 
deplore the fact that, in certain universities or certain programs, graduates obtain 
their teaching diplomas without having taken any courses on diversity or with 
having been only briefly exposed to it in another more general course. Some also 
report that choice of some universities to encourage a wide definition of diversity, 
which also include social class, gender, sexual orientation and handicap, sometimes 
results in a very limited treatment of ethno-cultural, linguistic and religious 
diversity. 
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The first concern is confirmed by the quantitative analysis which revealed 
significant differences in the exit profiles of students according to the program in 
which they were registered. Generally speaking, students in programs designed to 
graduate second-language teachers receive the most complete training, with several 
of these programs having more than one compulsory course. Future preschool, 
elementary and secondary school teachers also benefit from training in this area, as 
more than half of them must take a compulsory course, no matter what their major. 
On the other hand, the vast majority of students destined to teach in vocational and 
technical programs have no courses that address the educator’s response to diversity 
in the school environment. 


Recommendations 


Based on the results of the study, the authors made several recommendations on 

desirable courses of action in this area: 

1) Clarify the role of teacher training in response to ethnocultural, religious and 
linguistic diversity and better define its targeted competencies. 

2) Make this training compulsory by adding a 13” competency or by more 
explicitly integrating it into the 12 competencies of the Department of 
Education reference framework. 

3) Support exchanges and joint action among trainers active in this field, 
including internship supervisors. This should occur on a regular basis within 
each institution and, on an occasional, but systematic basis, among the 
various Québec universities. 

4) Develop research to identify and better define the essential knowledge, skills 
and behaviours for ensuring efficient and equitable response to 
ethnocultural, religious and linguistic diversity by all school staff, and, at the 
same time, support the experimentation of innovative training practices in 
this area. 

5) Gather more detailed information on the knowledge and skills possessed by 
graduate students in the education faculties, by university or by program, 
and on their views of the relevance of the training they received and its long- 
term impact on their attitudes and professional competencies. 
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EVELINE CHRISTOF 


REFLECTIVE ABILITY AS A CORE COMPETENCE OF FUTURE 
TEACHERS 


Abstract 


This paper focuses on the exploration of the development of reflective ability as 
a core competence of prospective teachers. How can reflection and discourse 
competence be developed by teacher students during their teacher education studies? 

Currently a method that is experimentally applied in the field of teacher 
education at the University of Innsbruck is being designed as a module for teacher 
education to stimulate students’ reflective competence. 

By using the method of the Pedagogical Reflective Interview (Christof, 2009) 
processes of teacher students reflecting on pedagogical crisis situations can be 
explored. The aim is to develop a new module for teacher education in order to 
continue the professionalization of the teacher education studies. A new model of 
teacher professionalism favors teachers as reflective practitioners (Schén, 1991; 
Moore, 2007) 

Reflection and discourse ability is therefore one of the core competences of the 
teaching profession. The reflection of one's own educational action serves to 
develop a professional teaching self. This refers to a professional teaching self with 
the important ability to reflect continuously at the moment of educational action and 
in retrospect. 

Teacher students learn to apply the method of the pedagogical reflective 
interview (Christof, 2009) and also gain experiences as interviewees as they are 
researchers and respondents at the same time. An example shows how to apply this 
method in the field of teacher education. 


Introduction 


There are various studies about the quality of schools and_ the 
professionalization of teachers. Some studies have developed competence models 
for future teachers. They define competence areas in which teachers have to develop 
certain skills to meet the challenges of a rapidly changing world. These so called 
domains of teacher professionalism are: reflection and discourse ability, awareness 
of professionalism, personal mastery, collegiality and ability to differentiate 
(www.schule.epik.at). 

The intention of the pedagogical reflective interview is to identify unnoticed 
learning processes and support them methodically in order to stimulate the 
interviewee’s reflection process. Reflection on professional activity is based on the 
reconstruction of subjective theories (Groeben, 1988). The student’s/The subject’s 
own perception of a pedagogical crisis situation is examined for inconsistencies and 
breaks. This changed perspective opens up new possibilities of action. The goal of 
the pedagogical reflective interview materializes in a transitory formation process 
(Alheit, 1993) which equally affects subject and structure. 
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About 40 students have participated in university courses that used the method 
of the pedagogical reflective interview in the last two years. There is shown one 
example of this reflection process out of one interview. 

During the interview students follow a process of reflection with colleagues and 
experience this process also as respondent. By reflecting a crisis situation from their 
own everyday teaching experiences they gain a scheme for reflection which is also 
applicable to other situations. 

The documentation of the specific steps of this research program forms a basis 
for further analysis — such as creating a typology — to provide additional insights for 
the field of teacher education and training. 

One main goal is to help the students become reflective practitioners (Schén, 
1991; Moore, 2007). Theory is used to reflect everyday classroom practice and to 
broaden the pedagogical expertise in a learning manner. Consequently teachers act 
increasingly more professional. Existing pedagogical theories are reviewed in 
practice and are expanded with findings from the field. 


Theoretical framework 


The roles of teachers in the 21 century are changing. Teacher education studies 
at the university have to prepare future teachers for a new professional identity. 
Children and young people grow up in a global world and their education should 
prepare them for living and working in a global society. Today schools have to face 
a lot of challenges such as economic growth, social change and cultural diversity. 
School should enable every learner to develop knowledge, understanding, skills, 
values and attitudes to participate actively in a global world. There are new ideas on 
learning like: learner in the centre, active participation, learning how to learn, 
learning styles, self- regulated learners. Therefore the quality of teaching is 
evaluated in many contexts. The evidence suggests that the main factor of the 
variation in pupils’ learning outcomes is the quality of teachers. 

One of the key questions is: What is that teachers need to know, care about and 
be able to do to develop their own and others’ learning? How can teacher students 
develop a professional self and all the competences to meet these challenges? What 
are the central aspects of a “professional self”? 

The Austrian ministry of education has set up a team of experts of the field of 
education working together in the project DEPIC (Developing of Professionalization 
in an International Context). So far, the group has devised the basics from which to 
develop professionalization and eventually put this notion into practice. The 
immediate concern of DEPIC is “developing professionalization of (future) Austrian 
teachers in an international setting” (Schratz et al, 2007). These domains of teacher 
professionalism are: reflection and discourse ability, awareness of professionalism, 
personal mastery, collegiality and ability to differentiate. The teacher education at 
the University of Innsbruck has taken up certain aims of the DEPIC-concept and 
implemented them in the curriculum of teacher training. According to Schratz et al 
(2007) five domains have been devised in which professionalization of teachers 
becomes apparent. “Domains” in this context refers to certain recurring topics which 
are central to the scientific discussion about professionalization (Schratz et al, 2007, 
p. 70 and http://epik.schule.at/). 
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As to reflective and discursive capabilities, teachers broaden their knowledge 
and skills acquired in their jobs in professional discourse with their colleagues. 
“Terminology being vastly heterogeneous, throughout educational scientific 
discussion there is the argument that professionalism and reflectivity respectively 
the ability to reflect upon certain issues are to be seen in close interdependence. The 
formula ‘professionality by reflectivity’ seems to be the common denominator.” 
(Schratz et al, 2007, p. 74f. referring to Reh, 2004, p. 360). 

The second domain is the professional awareness of teachers, i.e. perceiving 
oneself as an expert in one’s profession. “Professional awareness means realising 
what makes the teaching profession a profession in its own right and thus drawing a 
clear line to other (social) jobs. At the same time teachers with professional 
awareness see themselves as part of a national and regional educational field which 
they form and by which they have been formed. They also see themselves as part of 
an international profession.” (ibid., p. 76). 

The third domain named by Schratz et al (2007) is collegiality, which they also 
define as productivity of cooperation. The authors advocate a change of paradigms, 
away from the image of the teacher as the lone fighter towards realising the potential 
of a useful discourse among colleagues. 

Variety is an integral part of a teacher’s daily work. The fourth domain, ability 
to differentiate, defines handling varieties in a productive way. “The ability to 
differentiate requires the knowledge to handle different situations in learning, 
communication and integration. It also requires the ability to offer individualising 
and differentiating teaching methods wherever they seem useful. Moreover it 
requires the ability to initiate a self-organised process of learning which 
individualises the learning process or stresses certain contents.” (Schratz et al, 2007, 
p. 78). 

The fifth domain of teaching professionalism is personal mastery which refers 
to the power of individual know-how. “For teachers — the same applies to students — 
it is not only important to know what and to know how. Professionality means 
effectively using know-how and know-what according to situational requirements.” 
(ibid., p. 78f). 

The present research project focuses particularly on developing reflective and 
discourse ability of teacher students. 

To develop reflective and discursive competence of future teachers it is essential 
for them to learn to critically view and analyse themselves and their professional 
role from a certain distance. By applying a specific (social research) method they are 
instructed to go through a process of self-reflection to evaluate effects of future 
action. Reflecting not only on personal but also on structural conditions in which the 
teacher finds her/himself is crucial for their professionalization. Therefore, school as 
an organizational entity and the teaching profession itself as basic structures of the 
educational field have to be scrutinized. 

In the seminar the teacher students are asked to verbalize a situational 
interaction in pedagogical settings, in which they didn’t succeed — from their 
perspective. The position of the teacher as a lone fighter, as mentioned above, is 
cracked open by showing individual teaching experiences and thus disclosing 
individual interpretations and “private theories” about ongoing processes. 
Consequently these processes are being discussed. The participants’ implicit 
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awareness of pedagogical situations becomes explicit and gains importance in 
theoretical analysis. 


Methodology 


One method that originates from the field of qualitative educational research — 
the Pedagogical Reflective Interview (Christof, 2009) — is applied in a teacher 
education course at the University of Innsbruck. 

The Pedagogical Reflective Interview focuses on processes that always occur 
when methods of the social sciences — which are some kind of interaction — are used. 
With these processes a pedagogic concern shall be met. It is not possible to control 
these processes completely. The intention of applying this method is to identify 
unnoticed learning processes and support them methodically, in order to stimulate 
the interviewee’s educational reflection process. The process of reflection on 
professional activity is based on the reconstruction of subjective theories (Groeben, 
1988). The participant’s perception of a pedagogical crisis situation is examined for 
inconsistencies and breaks. This should result in a changed perspective, which opens 
up new possibilities of action. The goal of this process materializes in a transitory 
formation process (Alheit, 1993) — which equally affects subject and structure. 

In qualitative interviews on educational issues two processes intersect. On the 
one hand there is a reconstruction of subjective theories, subjective meaning which 
is deciphering general structures of meaning. On the other hand there is necessarily a 
reflection of one's actions — by the descriptions in the interview — which leads to 
thinking about changes of one’s own actions or thinking about changes of behavior. 
Necessarily, processes are stimulated which could be understood as learning and 
educational processes — if they are reflected. A structural superposition of learning 
processes becomes manifest in research situations, working with methods to 
reconstruct meanings. 

There is also production of meaning and knowledge in interview situations on 
different levels. Implicit or “tacit” taken for granted knowledge must be made 
explicit in the interview process — a self-reflection process. The interaction between 
the interviewee and respondent produces communicative knowledge. On the 
individual level this means the explanation of practical knowledge, whereas on 
structural level implicit knowledge, the knowledge of rules is explained. A process 
of reflection on professional activity is based on the reconstruction of subjective 
theories (Groeben, 1988). In this process, the recovered space for thinking and 
action is reversed and develops its educational potential for reflective ability. 

The potential of the application of this method is the identification of unnoticed 
individual constructions and their relation to structural frameworks. This process 
materializes in a transitory formation process (Alheit, 1993) which relates to the 
subject and the structural background. The interview is also a mediation between 
objective and subjective reality. In the interview there is a transformation of 
meaning attributions — interpretations are questioned and possibly revised. Distance 
to one’s own actions can help to see a larger repertoire of acting in specific 
(pedagogical) situations. This is a continuous development of pedagogical 
professionalism of (future) teachers. 

In the course at the University of Innsbruck students learn about the theoretical 
background of this method and they also learn to apply it. They are researchers and 
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respondents at the same time: On the one hand, every student goes through this 
process of reflection as an observer — reflectivity can be experienced from an outside 
perspective. On the other hand, each student turns out to be a respondent — he/she is 
supported in reflecting a crisis situation from his/her teaching experience. The 
students acquire a tool for reflection, which is also applicable for other (crisis) 
pedagogical situations. 


Steps of the pedagogical reflective interview 


1. Developing an interview guideline 

2. Carrying out the interview — exploring a pedagogical crisis situation 

3. Transcription 

4. Analysis of the interview (with focus on the crisis situation) according to the 
concept of subjective theories (Groeben et al., 1988) and qualitative content 
analysis (Mayring, 2003) 

5. Feedback with structural analysis of the reflection process 

6. Exploring the impact on the self-concept 

7. Broadening options to act in similar or other pedagogical situations 


Example for an analysis 


This is an example from a teacher Training course at the University of 
Innsbruck. Teachers students were conducting interviews with their colleagues to 
the topic of “reflecting on a pedagogical crisis situation of their own pedagogical 
experiences”. 

During the interview a teacher student tells about a difficult classroom situation. 

Prehistory: 


“T taught in a kind of pilot program, there were some students with special 
needs. This is a class in which we are particularly team-teaching, especially 
during intense phases. (...) Another is slightly autistic. He has a kind of 
syndrome. And my supervisor told me beforehand about the class, the 
special needs of the students and about the one with the autistic syndrome. 
But I've totally forgotten about that, otherwise ... well, I don’t know ...” 


Situation: 


“A colleague and I we did that team-teaching and we organized group work 
for the class. They should work together about certain tasks like epochs in 
the history like baroque. (...) As we divided the students into groups, the 
one, the autistic boy was not in the classroom. I think he was on the toilet or 
something and then there was no group willing to let him participate in their 
work. Then he went away and did something else, first of all he didn’t do 
anything. I went back to him and told him, that this is not okay, he has to 
work with them and he has to integrate in the group. But the other group 
members said "Well, when he takes part in the group work he will always 
mess up” and so on (sigh). Yes, I just told them, that they should integrate 
him.” (...) 
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“And when the presentation of the results of the group work started the 
group, where the student with the autistic syndrome participated, came out. 
They started the presentation and the boy with the syndrome suddenly 
turned to the board and began to scribble swear words on the board. I tried 
to stop him but he didn‘t react.” 


Analyze perception of the other - items of situational awareness: 
¢ A student shows autistic features, a physician-confirmed disease. 
¢ As we divided the students into groups, the autistic boy was not in the 
classroom, he was probably in the bathroom. 
¢ The group doesn‘t like the autistic boy, and wouldn‘t let him participate. 
¢ ,,Such a person“ has to be treated differently than ,,normal“ students. 
¢ Autistic children have special needs in terms of physical contact. 
¢ You have to be careful with autistic students regarding privacy. 
¢ Autistic children should be touched firmly and consciously. 
¢ The student turns to the board and scribbles swearwords. 
Structural analysis of the reflection process: 
¢ Selection of an element: 
« The student turns to the board and scribbles swearwords. 
¢ Interpretation of the behaviour: 

« The student disregards the authority of the teacher and wants to 

provoke him. 
¢ Perspective of another person: 

° The student did not want to annoy the teacher but much more his 
classmates. Maybe he wanted to pay them back, that they have 
excluded him. What he has always wanted to tell them, he simply 
wrote on the board. 

Implications for personal actions: 

¢ The sharp criticism of the autistic student could just relate to his classmates, 
and not to the teacher student. 

¢ This different interpretation raises other, alternative options for action. 

¢ As a conclusion the teacher student implied to emphasize on exercises to 
strengthen the class community as this seems to be precisely the problem. 


Expected outcomes/results 


The documentation of the steps of this research program is a data basis for 
further analysis. The analysis of the interviews does not search for single statements 
of the respondents, but wants to document the process of reflection. The first step of 
analysis is to explore every single reflection process of the interviewees — like in the 
presented example. The next step looks for structural elements — are there any 
differences, similarities, any recurring issues? The goal of this analysis is to create a 
typology, which continuatively provides additional insights for the field of teacher 
education and in service teacher training. 

Students adopt schemes to reflect their own practical experiences to 
continuously build up their professional self — to get an identity as reflective 
practitioners (Sch6n, 1991; Moore, 2007). Theory should be seen as a template to 
get new insights and to support solving practical problems. Reflecting everyday 
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classroom experience helps teachers to broaden their pedagogical expertise in a 
learning manner. Reflecting pedagogical (crisis) situations with a theoretical 
background enables teachers to build up their professional self step by step. 
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TRANSFORMATION OF A SCHOOL INTO A COOPERATIVE SCHOOL: 
THE MIRACLE OF AN EDUCATIONAL TOOL FOR A BETTER SCHOOL 


Abstract 


In this paper we will try to demonstrate that the educational institution is a 
cultural artifact, a living entity that also develops a different way of teaching. We 
will try to imagine another type of school where interpersonal relations are also a 
teaching aim; a school that goes from being obsessed with teaching for PISA testing 
to a school that, in addition to transmitting knowledge, is devoted to educating for 
life: i.e. a cooperative school (Garcia, Traver & Candela, 2001; Parra & Pefia, 2012), 
and we will describe the process of that change. 


Introduction: Aims and motivation 


We will try to describe briefly how to imagine that ‘another type of school is 
possible’. In just a few years, our experience has shown us that you can go from a 
school that can barely provide education because of discipline problems (Lamberti, 
2010; Pliego, 2011); where nobody can learn anything, not even reading or writing; 
where respect for diversity is totally lacking; where failure to recognize the teacher's 
authority is reinforced by parents' attitudes; and where parent involvement is 
obviously non-existent. In short, the conditions are terrible, but people have not 
stopped trying to form and change teaching methodologies by actually planning and 
designing a different kind of school that has worked much better, without achieving 
miracles. Academic failure remains very high, but at least children learn the basics 
instrumental to behaving correctly and accepting diversity. 

We must point out that there has been support from the government, which gave 
the appropriate authorizations and supervised the experience by sending an inspector 
who never criticized and who allowed the center to make all the proposed changes. 
In other words, the Department of Education (Conselleria d’Educaci6) has done 
nothing, which is significant, because it has not increased human or material 
resources, but it is also true that there has been no interference with the development 
of the project. 


Center Description 


The St. James School (Escuela de Santiago Apéstol) in Valencia is a Catholic, 
Infant and Primary School, privately owned but run entirely with public money. It is 
considered as ‘Compensatory Education Center’ because it brings together more 
than 30% of students in “need of compensation” (gypsies and immigrant pupils), 
which means extra human and material resources from the local authority. It is 
located in a suburb of the city of Valencia (the El Cabafial district) and, as 
mentioned above, most of the pupils are from families which are socially, culturally 
and economically marginalised. It is a small center, few economic resources and 
limited space. It has a staff of 11 teachers who are general teachers of Primary 
Education, 3 specialists in Early Childhood Education, a specialist in Educational 
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Support for Integration in Primary Education, a specialist in Secondary Education 
and an educational psychologist spread across 11 classrooms (3 for Infant 
Education, 6 for Primary Education, 1 for Compulsory Secondary Education (ESO), 
and 1 for Special Education). The total number of pupils at the school is 150. The 
center receives external support from the Training and Resource Center for Teachers 
(CEFIRE) and has a training plan shared with other centers along the maritime area. 
The school meals service is provided by volunteers (from the university and NGOs) 
and paid monitors. Totally unthinkable a few years ago, the school now has a 
support teacher paid for by a gypsy association. The general educational 
organization is currently based around flexible groups: class groups of about 16-20 
children who are divided into three level groups, each one of them with a teacher. 
There is still a high level of truancy and school failure (none of them go on to 
secondary education). 

The teachers place the most common needs of their students into three blocks 
(Bonal, 1992; Ovejero, 1994): 

a) Personal needs, such as lack of hygiene, clothing, food, and personal 
disruptions due to problems with self-image, self-esteem and hyperactive or 
violent behavior. More than 25 students use the daily showers service at 
school because their homes have no running water. 

b) Social needs, such as lack of social skills, unfavorable conditions for study at 
home and non-acceptance of cultural diversity. 

c) Educational needs, such as irregular attendance, lack of access to curriculum 
resources, lack of adequate balance between learning and skills that would 
correspond to their age and, finally, the pupils' difficulty in remaining in the 
educational system. 

Moreover, regarding the role of families, teachers highlight the parents’ low 
opinion of the school and their lack of participation in the educational community. 
Parent meetings, before the intervention, were only attended by 8%, mostly women. 

The students are characterized by: 

a) Being noticeably behind with their schooling (76%). 

b) Belonging to socially disadvantaged minority: gypsy ethnic group. 

c) There is another group that also belongs to a socially disadvantaged minority 
culture: immigrant pupils. So far, the center has mostly received immigrants 
from Spanish-speaking areas such as Equatorial Guinea, Colombia and 
Cuba. 

d) Another group came from homes in areas disadvantaged by lack of decent 
housing. 

e) Presenting basic personal needs. At present, 25 pupils at the center use the 
school showers service daily at nine o'clock, as their homes have no running 
water. 

f) Most students have learning difficulties and/or behavior issues. Racism is a 
burning problem. Many gypsy children bring to school feelings of rejection 
which is extended to everything related to the “payo” (non-gypsies), 
including the teacher's authority. 

Once the academic year begins, the center continues to receive special 

registration students from the Office of Enrolment (Local Government), the 
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Women's Shelter or the Guardianship Court. This added difficulty means constant 
adjustments and adaptations are required. 


Objectives 


As a result of the aforementioned circumstances at this particular center, and 
because school failure is very high, if not 100% (pupils at this school do not reach 
secondary education, so they never obtain the general education certificate), in many 
cases, pupils are referred to an occupational workshop until they are 16 years of age 
and old enough to work. Given these circumstances and seeing as the current 
organization and curriculum does not even manage to teach basic competences, the 
team of teachers, a representative from CEFIRE (Center for the Professionalization 
of Teachers) and two technical experts in cooperative education and cooperative 
schools from the University of Valencia decided to embark on a mission to 
transform this school into a school characterized by a cooperative model (one 
member of the technical team had visited cooperative schools and accelerated 
schools in New York and her experience was crucial to implementing the new 
model in this school). It was felt that applying the principles derived from 
cooperative learning could encourage maturity from the students in all areas: 
cognitive, affective and relational (Block, Everson & Guskey, 1994; Ovejero, 1994; 
Garcia, Traver & Candela, 2001). There will also be improvements to teamwork 
among the teaching staff and greater involvement of the pupils' families (Garcia, 
Traver & Candela, 2001; Parra & Pefia, 2012). 

In summary, the transformation caused by our intervention was focused on the 
following areas: awareness for cooperative learning and teamwork by teachers 
(Hertz-Lazarowitz, 1992); training in cooperative methodology (techniques for 
efficiently implementing cooperative learning with students) (Lamberti, 2010; 
Chung Lee, 2011); planning of teaching, in a cooperative framework for socially 
deprived students, greater awareness and collaboration among parents, despite the 
difficulties, direct intervention with teachers and their students. 

The idea was to transform the methods, teaching content (by trying to make it 
more relevant), organization and planning of the teaching (by setting up flexible 
groups and planning the curriculum together) and, above all, to transform the 
educational relationship, giving the students a more central role and listening to their 
views (Bonal, 1992; Aronson & Patnoe, 1997; Pliego, 2011). 


Projects 


All of the projects were designed with more or less the same structure. All of 
them start with a theoretical and practical justification of the proposal and the 
reasons for doing it at this center. Then there is a section dedicated to the project's 
objectives; the process followed and how this is evaluated. 

We will present the title of each project and its goals. 

In order to create a cooperative school, various strategies were developed to be 
able to intervene from different perspectives. Firstly, patient and systematic work 
had to be done with the members of staff, by this we mean that the task was 
daunting. It was not easy to change the mentality, attitudes and methods of the 
teachers. However, the results obtained show that that we have succeeded. 
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The design and implementation of a Continuing Education Project was begun 
during 2002, although we, the technical team, joined in 2007. All teacher training 
courses have been approved and funded by the Department of Education 
(Conselleria d’ Educacid) of Valencia. 

Our direct involvement was with the teachers, and only occasionally with 
students, and this seemed insufficient given that the final recipients were those 
students needing remedial education. We were able to verify that all the training that 
they were receiving was being translated into concrete actions and a real 
improvement of the students. Thus, teachers had to make real what we were 
developing on a theoretical level, both in terms of attitudes and values and in the 
specific curriculum at each level. And all of this was performed through work 
projects and other cooperative techniques. This is how we designed and 
implemented with students projects such as the Cooperative Social Skills Project, 
the Thursday Market Project, the Intercultural Project, the Family Project and the 
Cooperative Learning in the Classroom Project. We also created and implemented 
other projects which are not expanded upon here so as not to unduly prolong the list; 
such as the Truancy Project, the Project for Showers and Laundry, the Inter-Agency 
Project (involving the Social Services, Educational Inspection, an external advisor, a 
Gypsy monitor, a volunteer from the Technical University and the Faculty of 
Literature at the Universities of Valencia and Jaume I in Castelldn, etc.), the Flexible 
Curriculum Grouping Project (language and mathematics), the Interdisciplinary 
Workshop Project, the Showers and Food Project, the Workshop Project for Leisure 
and Recreation, and the Workshop for Health and Hygiene Project. 

We also worked with families through the development of three video-letters to 
parents; in which students themselves, through the technique of role-playing, pass 
on information to their parents about the school and content related to the children's 
learning. We are all very happy with this project because, whereas before only 8% 
of families came when summoned to attend appointments, now virtually all do. In 
addition, the center also organized open days and exhibitions of students' work, and, 
in 2012, there was a highly successful gypsy exhibition by Jesus Salinas entitled 
‘Brown Archangels’. As well as the pupils' families, other schools in the district and 
various members of the local authorities came to visit this exhibition. This activity is 
part of the Intercultural Project. 

The center won the National Award for Quality Compensatory Education 
Projects 2012, awarded by the Spanish Ministry of Education and Science (MEC). 

All projects implemented with the students are always preceded by a theoretical 
component that has been part of teacher training sessions; once this part is 
completed the practical design of projects begins. 


1. Teacher Training Project 

The final objectives were: 

1. Raising awareness among teachers about the need to work on projects as a 
specific and effective way of treating cultural diversity. 

2. Motivating teachers so that their methodological approaches take into 
account working regularly through projects. 

3. Knowing the steps and procedures for project development. 

4. Choosing a theme so the whole center works on one specific project: the 
Thursday Market Project, the Family Project, etc. 
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The partial objectives were identified as: 

¢ Find out teachers’ preconceptions about projects. 

* Know how to approach the subject with students. 

* Specify the activities of teachers. 

* Specify the activities of students. 

¢ Learn to develop indices and synthesis of the projects. 

* Develop criteria and guidelines for evaluating projects. 

¢ Undertake a practical project with all students at the center. 


2. Cooperative Skills Project 
Considering the specific characteristics of the intervention school's pupils, it 
was essential to work on social and cooperative skills. 


3. The Thursday Market Project 

This project aimed to bring learners and students closer to the reality in which 
they live to make learning more useful and functional and, therefore, improve 
motivation. Then, we developed the official curriculum through the students’ daily 
experiences in their homes, families and neighborhoods, trying to solve real 
problems and providing the necessary tools to deal appropriately with life. 

This project aimed to develop the following capabilities: 

¢ The initiative in the students to do small research projects. 

* Creativity, using alternative methods and explanations for different 
questions. 

* Solving problems using the scientific method of problem solving. 

* Synthesis, using different sources of information (collection, selection, 
management, analysis, interpretation and presentation) and different areas of 
knowledge. 

* Comprehensive articulation of learning. 

* Decision-making in determining what is relevant and therefore should be 
included in the project. 

¢ Interpersonal communication, contrasting the opinions and different views of 
classmates and other people involved. 

We performed an initial estimate of conceptual, procedural and attitudinal 
content, and a series of varied and diversified activities was designed. Although this 
was the estimate, the impact on other areas and content was greater. The key areas 
worked on included: Spanish Language, Valencian Language, Foreign Language, 
Mathematics, Environmental Awareness, Science, Art Education and cross-over 
subjects, among others. 

The product realization is what brings life to the project and will serve both as 
an evaluation of the whole process and as a presentation for parents to see at the end 
of year. As an example of the many products, we will list some of the ones we have 
made which are part of the activities undertaken by pupils of different levels. 


4, Intercultural Project 

In the theoretical training project on intercultural education teachers covered the 
following topics: 

¢ Intercultural theoretical aspects developed in this project. 
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* Design specifications for intercultural cooperative activities. 


Skills and specific techniques for intercultural education. 


* Proposals to improve the peaceful coexistence of cultures. 

We proposed the following objectives for the whole center: 

a) Understand, value and accept yourself and others. 

b) Learn to put yourself in someone else's place. 

c) Improve intercultural tolerance through cooperative learning. 

d) Understand and appreciate the cultural wealth provided by the different 


people at our center and our environment. 


e) Look for common elements among cultural groups which allow mutual 


enrichment. 


5. Family Project 

This project is called ‘Family Project’, it was focused on the family working 
with pupils and students as direct work with parents is developed and has been 
developed through video production, exhibitions, open days, a Christmas party, Las 
Fallas (an annual Valencian festival), Saint John's Day celebrations, parent 
meetings, personal interviews and the Parents' School which we are now designing. 
The objectives are: 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4 


12. 


13. 
14. 


To help students show the kind of family community to which they belong. 
Make the students think about this family model. 

Awareness among students of equality between the sexes. 

Gather information and research the different family models according to 
town. 

Be able to respect and value all models of family organization, especially 
those different from our own. 

Analyze the characteristics of the standard models of Western families, 
Roma and other people, looking for differences and similarities. 
Demonstrate the fact that family configurations cause different family set 
ups. 

Develop a sense of belonging to a family. 

Understand and specify the roles within the “Paya” (non-gypsy) and gypsy 
family structure. 


. Instill in families, through their sons and daughters, the importance of 


school. 


. Facilitate their participation in school life; involve them in their children's 


exhibitions, reading, storytelling, singing, basket weaving workshops, 
market, sports, showers, parties and so on. 

Capture the ideal meaning of different families: the family as a protector of 
children. 

Identify the roles within the family and their possible implications. 

Be able to express positive emotions about families, communicating to 
classmates the feelings and experiences of life in the family. 


6. Cooperative Learning in the Classroom Project 
The objectives were: 
1. Empowering the students to self-regulate their learning. 
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2. Changing the structure of the class to give them the opportunity to teach one 
each other. 

3. Adjust the curriculum to the characteristics of each of the students, to 
develop their full potential according to their pace, interests and possibilities. 

4. Include all students in the class group which corresponds to their age. 


Conclusions 


The main conclusion we can draw, after all these years, is that it is possible to 
change the school. The change we have brought might not have helped to 
significantly improve academic results but, thanks to the enormous effort made by 
teachers to find a different more meaningful and relevant approach, many children, 
who not only couldn't read and write before but were also impossible to teach due to 
discipline problems, are now able to learn the basics, to change their attitudes 
towards others and towards diversity and to establish respectful social relationships. 

Therefore, given the circumstances of the center, we consider the intervention a 
success and we believe that all projects undertaken are a useful tool to facilitate 
student learning and reduce racist attitudes by providing the asset of being educated 
in terms of basic tools that will help them integrate into an increasingly exclusive 
world. 

The other major conclusion is that to go from a school that teaches for PISA 
standards to a school that educates for life, requires the following conditions: 

1. A thoughtful teacher, able to think for themselves, willing to test changes in 
their own work; teachers willing to break from the norm and believe and get 
excited about what they are doing; teachers willing to be continually brought 
up to date to work in teams, confident that all students can learn. 

2. Relatively manageable school centers, not too big, not macrocenters, where 
the staff members can come to consensus and pull in the same direction with 
a Clear pedagogical leadership of management teams. 

3. Schools with a high degree of autonomy. Therefore, an administration that is 
flexible and allows change and innovation. 

4. A shared idea about the meaning of education for life, translated into a plan 
or projects. 

5. Knowledge of the reality that characterizes the center, its location and its 
relationship with the environment, its possibilities and limits. 
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RICARDO LOZANO 


REFLECTIONS FOLLOWING THREE YEARS OF TRAINING THE NEXT 
GENERATION OF EDUCATORS IN TURKEY: CONSTRUCTING AN 
OPTIMISTIC, YET REALISTIC UNDERSTANDING OF THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 


Today I understood that having a good time in class is not a very difficult thing to do. 


The previous line was written by Fatih, a male, classroom management student 
in a teacher-training program in Turkey, as part of his daily class reflection. 

Three years ago, I embarked in the most exciting adventure of my life. I packed 
my bags, left everything behind, moved to a foreign land, and became a professor at 
a teacher-training program in Turkey. As this was my first appointment as a 
professor and, as a way to get immediate feedback from students with regards to my 
teaching, I decided to ask my students to write daily reflections at the end of every 
class (and semester reflections at the end of every term). Students were asked to 
reflect upon what had happened in class, and to think about how they had grown or 
changed based on class topics, examples, and discussions. What follows are four 
lessons learned over the last three years by my students and, most importantly, by 
me. 

In Turkey, as in many other parts of the world, the teaching profession has been 
associated with an idealistic sense of virtuousness inspired by a naive enthusiasm to 
contribute to the betterment of the world (Lozano & Kizilaslan, 2012). However, 
when faced with the challenges inherent to the profession, many young teachers are 
confronted with the realities of low salaries, inadequate teaching facilities, heavy 
workloads, and crowded classes (Cakiroglu & Cakiroglu, 2003; Sabanci, 2009). 
These challenges “have the potential of plummeting the romantic, ideal perceptions 
of the profession” (Lozano & Kizilaslan, 2012, p. 139). Consequently, the main 
question hovering over my mind was how to provide my students with a realistic, 
yet optimistic understanding of the teaching profession. 

Looking back at my students’ (and my own) reflections of the last three years, 
these are the main lessons learned regarding my question of how to provide my 
future teachers with a realistic understanding of education, without destroying their 
dream for a bright future in the profession. 


First Lesson Learned: Provide Avenues for the Increasing of Students’ 
Sense of Self-Efficacy 


Self-efficacy is a person’s belief about his or her chances of successfully 
accomplishing a specific task (Bandura, 1982), and it is developed through the 
“gradual acquisition of ... skills through experience” (Gist, 1987, p. 472) [emphasis 
mine]. When my students in Turkey were challenged by assignments somewhat 
foreign to the educational system to which they were accustomed (i.e. oral 
participation, particularly in English, their second language), initially, they were 
lacking the self-confidence required to complete these assignments successfully. 
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As an individual new and foreign to my students’ culture and education system, 
I was in great need to adjust my teaching methods and style to one which would 
provide them with the self-efficacy required for the successful completion of the 
required assignments. The key, in my case, was the gradual introduction of this new 
set of assignments, along with the provision of the needed encouragement to 
actually step-up and experience the process of completing them (Linnenbrink & 
Pintrich, 2003). 

The challenge was not an easy one, especially since students would come to my 
class already afraid of this yabanci (foreign) professor whose ideas were quite 
different from those to which they were accustomed. Sultan, one of my female, 
educational administration students, when referring to me in her reflection would 
comment that: 


My friends... mentioned that Ricardo Lozano was very strict... he does not 
like our presentations and asks us a lot of questions. He is a very difficult 
person. So, at the beginning of the semester I was afraid of you. 


This was, indeed, a difficult transition for me. How could I help my students 
understand the benefits my unorthodox teaching style? I began with the idea of 
“step-up and kill the monster!”. Through this simple illustration, I would encourage 
my students to take small steps towards something somehow new to them. I would 
also tell my students how, once they had taken a step towards killing the monster, 
they would realize that the monster does not exist; it is nothing but a fog which can 
be easily walked through. After a few weeks of gently persuading my students to 
step-up and kill the monster by working in small groups and increase their oral 
participation, their reflections began to change. For instance, Hande, a female 
student in my classroom management course commented: 


I don’t want to forget this: This class is not a monster. Kill the monster. 


Once the idea of killing the monster was clear in my student’s minds, I began to 
introduce more complex assignments, such as individual oral presentations. Students 
were aware of the fact that this new assignment would not be easy; however, with a 
little encouragement, they were able to understand the value of trying new things 
and to enjoy the benefits of an increased sense of self-efficacy. In the words of 
Mesut, a male educational administration student: 


This semester was really stressful and tiring, but beneficial. The 
presentation was really hard and a little bit different... 1 am happy for this 
course because I don’t believe it was a waste of time, I would be happier if 
it was easier, but I cannot complain about the results. 


Second Lesson Learned: Helping Students Overcome their Fear of 
Expressing their Thoughts and Opinions 


Education in Turkey is predominantly teacher-centered. Teachers are frequently 
observed to be sensitive to talking, and even whispering, among students. Classroom 
noise, regardless of its source is, generally speaking, not tolerated by teachers in 
Turkey (Akkok, Askar & Sucuoglu, 1995; Atici & Merry, 2001), where “the role of 
the teacher is to dispense facts and the role of the student is to listen and memorize 
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them” (Lozano & Kizilaslan, 2013, p. 184). It is clear that in Turkey, there are 
numerous excellent teachers. However, the long-established idea of respect is often 
expected to be expressed through submission and reservedness. 

With this understanding of the Turkish education system and culture, and after a 
certain level of individual self-efficacy had been instilled in my students, the 
following challenge to my teaching was to provide students with an opportunity to 
express their own ideas and opinions freely in class. | began by asking simple 
questions, like: “Is education important?” and, once my students were comfortable 
enough to say “yes”, I would ask the follow-up question “why?”. 

Through my teaching in Turkey, I have learned that, when students are given 
the opportunity and the time to think through a particular matter, they will produce 
the most creative answers. However; transitioning into a system of asking questions 
and promoting discussions was not easy. My students were literally shocked when 
confronted with a system in which they were encouraged to express their ideas and 
opinions freely. Cem, a male student in my educational administration course 
expressed: 


At the beginning of the semester... I was shocked because of your difficult 
questions about education. 


Initially I had to persist at communicating my genuine interest on my students’ 
thoughts and ideas. Betiil, a female student in my introduction to education course, 
after understanding and believing in my honest interest not only in teaching, but also 
in learning, commented: 


You care about our ideas and encourage us to talk in class. I mean, you and 
we teach the lessons together. 


Once this level of understanding and trust was built, my students were more 
comfortable analyzing different ideas, and developing a personal opinion in relation 
to the different topics addressed in class. Giilcin, a student in my introduction to 
education course, expressed: 


I learned to think on a question by asking various questions... Actually, I 
learned to be like a philosopher. Thus, I can overcome hard questions and 
interpret different things. 


By the end of the semester, Irem, also a student in my introduction to education 
course, expressed her ideas concerning my course, and said: 


From the beginning of this semester, I faced many difficulties when you 
asked a question, also I couldn’t express my ideas easily. This lesson taught 
me to look at different topics in different ways. I learned many useful things 
about explaining the ideas in logical order and how to think about 
something in a logical way. Now, I can explain my ideas easily. 


Third Lesson Learned: The Importance of Cooperative Learning 


Another lesson learned by both, my students and I, has been the importance of 
the regular integration of cooperative learning into the classroom. Cooperative 
learning engages students in the learning process by promoting critical thinking, 
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reasoning, and problem-solving skills, resulting in better self-esteem, improved 
collaborative skills, and increased achievement (Ahmad & Mahmood, 2010; Borich, 
1996; Bramlett, 1994; Mengnin, 1995; Stevens & Slavin, 1995; Webb, Trooper & 
Fall, 1995). 

Through my teaching, I have learned to organize my students in groups of three. 
Each student is then given a specific responsibility such as time-keeper, note-taker, 
and speaker. At the end of a short period of time, usually 20-30 minutes, students 
are expected to write a short essay and deliver a brief, 5-7 minute presentation, 
which should answer the questions of what (a definition of the object or idea 
addressed in that particular class), why (what is the purpose of this object or idea; 
why does it exist), how does it work (or what does it look like) in real life, and 
finally, students are expected to provide an example. By answering what, why, how, 
and example questions, students are required to organize their ideas in a coherent 
manner, and by delivering a short essay and oral presentation, their understanding of 
the concepts, theories or ideas addressed at the moment is easily assessed, at the 
same time that students are given an opportunity to demonstrate what they have 
learned. 

One of the greatest benefits of cooperative learning is that it provides students 
with an opportunity to analyze, and make sense out of information, as opposed to 
having to deal with isolated, seemingly irrelevant facts thrown at them (Richards & 
Rodgers, 2001; Tomlinson, 1999). Additionally, research suggests that talking and 
moving are valid strategies to strengthen learning, improve memory and retrieval, 
and enhance learner motivation and morale (Courchesne & Allen, 1997; Jensen, 
2005; Kim, Ugirbil & Strick, 1994). Based on my personal observations and 
experiences, cooperative learning is also an excellent support-technique to be 
integrated with the additional purposes of increasing students’ sense of self-efficacy, 
and their ability to express ideas freely in small, safe environments. 

In addition to the well documented and experiential benefits of cooperative 
learning, my students have also observed it to be an effective practicing tool to be 
used in preparing for major assignments given later in the semester. Akgiil, a student 
in my educational administration class, when referring to the benefits of cooperative 
learning, stated that: 


The whole semester consists of kind of group working. Random groups 
help to manage group working in a small group. I think it helps for our 
midterm and final presentations. It gives us an idea of how we’re going to 
make group work, even in 5 minutes. 


Fourth Lesson Learned: The Positive Effects of Making Teaching Fun 


As I reflect upon my teaching and upon my students’ reflections on my 
teaching, it is interesting to see the things they remember about me. Can, a male 
student in my classroom management course, commented: 


When I came to class... everybody, including me was surprised... when 
you came and looked at the whole class with a smile and said: Hi guys! 


Cem’s reflection reminds me of the importance of making teaching fun, and 
creating a learning environment which celebrates the joys of both teaching and 
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learning. “What is education?” I ask my students on the first day of school. Then I 
say: “Teacher speaks, speaks, speaks. Student sleeps, sleeps, sleeps. The night 
before the exam, student stays up memorizing the book. Then, right after the exam, 
all of the information slips off his brain.”. Students laugh at my definition of 
education, and nod their heads in agreement. 

Teachers often overrate the importance of content, and underrate the part they 
play in stimulating students to actually desire to know and become life-long 
learners. How we teach is more important than what we teach. However; educators 
often worry about wasting precious lecture time to class discussions and 
collaborative learning that takes time away from covering the required material. This 
is interesting, especially since we are fully aware of the fact that most invariably, 
and within a very short period of time, students forget much of the information 
learned through lecturing and memorization (DiCarlo, 2009). Creating a space for 
fun, interaction, and trust in the classroom has been reported to promote 
engagement, hypothesis testing, problem solving, deep learning, and meaning 
(Hromek & Roffey, 2009; Robinson & Kakela, 2006). 

As educators, we often focus on engagement and achievement levels. Based 
upon my own experiences in the classroom, I can conclude that, when teaching and 
learning are made fun — through walking around the room, through the use of 
distinctive gestures, facial expressions, body motions, voice inflections, and through 
maintaining eye-contact with students -— engagement, and consequently, 
achievement levels, increase. Biisra, a future math teacher in my classroom 
management course, seems to have understood the concept. 


When teachers are guides, and students are active participants, instruction 
will be more fun. Students can learn in schools very well. I understand that 
mathematics can be fun too. I am so happy to take this course. 


When Ayten, a female student also in my classroom management course, was 
provided the opportunity to experience fun in the classroom, she was able to adjust 
her perspective on teaching and learning, and concluded that teaching can actually 
be enjoyable: 


We learned lots of things about classroom management, students, teachers 
and teaching techniques. Before I took this lesson, I thought being a teacher 
in high school is boring but after the lesson I think it’s too enjoyable. 


Conclusion 


Through my reflections after three years as a professor in a teacher-training 
program in Turkey, I have learned 1) to provide avenues for the increasing of 
students’ sense of self-efficacy, 2) to help students overcome their fear of expressing 
their thoughts and opinions, 3) the importance of cooperative learning, and 4) the 
positive effects of making teaching fun. 

Most of my students were interested in, and pleased by my seemingly 
unorthodox teaching style. These students provided me with positive feedback 
encouraging me to continue providing them with the gift of choice, and with 
avenues to express their thoughts and opinions. Also, as it is to be expected, some of 
my students have expressed the thought that my teaching style does not precisely 
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concur with their learning style and personal philosophy of education. Aylin, a 
female student in my classroom management class, expressed: 


I have ideas about education methods and how people should be educated. I 
will decide my education method. I think I will be teacher centered. 
Because until high school I was educated with this way and, according to 
my education philosophy, it is more effective for children. 


Regardless of my students’ personal choices, I am grateful for the opportunity to 
challenge them to explore and experiment with different learning and teaching 
styles, from which to develop their own philosophy of education. Whatever decision 
my students make for their future careers, I can only agree with Salih, student in my 
classroom management course, and say that: 


I hope to be a real teacher one day, and that my students will remember me 
with smiling faces. 
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EDINA KOVACS & ADRIENN FEKETE 


THE PROFESSIONAL IDENTITY AND ACHIEVEMENT OF EDUCATION 
MAJORS IN THE CROSS-BORDER REGION OF HUNGARY, ROMANIA 
AND UKRAINE? 


Abstract 


Recent studies show that students with lower secondary school performance” 
apply to teacher training programs; moreover, teacher training graduates showing 
poorer academic performance are more likely to become teachers. However, 
fulfilling the role of a successful teacher involves having complex knowledge and 
skills, such as co-operation, self-understanding and good problem-solving skills. 
This complexity is interpreted differently by experts. Some claim that it leads to 
deprofessionalization while others empathize the crucial role of teacher training 
development and renewal, which would compensate for the loss of prestige in the 
teaching profession. 

Although it is not common in Hungary, Paszkal Kiss and his research group 
have recently carried out a competence-based assessment of students studying in 
higher education. Their results confirm that academic success alone does not predict 
competence-based achievement. Our analysis was based on two data collections 
performed in 2010 and 2012 on students studying in the higher-education 
institutions of the cross border regions of Hungary, Romania and Ukraine. Our 
results support the claims in literature that the academic performance of education 
majors is poorer than the academic performance of other students while, in some 
areas, other indicators of achievement demonstrate the advantage of education 
majors. 


Introduction 


The status loss of the teaching professions, the decreasing social recognition and 
the related phenomenon of negative self-selection have been an integral part of 
today’s professional dialogue. We use the plural following Fonai since teachers of 
all levels of education (pre-primary, primary, secondary and higher education) are 
often put into the same category. Besides, it is evident that teachers of different 
levels of education not only need different education but also different knowledge 
and skills (Fénai, 2012). It was two decades ago when a comprehensive study was 
carried out to assess the social recognition of intellectual professions. Less 
comprehensive studies conducted in the meantime indicate either no change or drop 
in the prestige of the teaching profession. According to the 1994 results, secondary 
school teachers are on the sixth place and primary school teachers are on the seventh 
place preceded by doctors, lawyers, economists, chemists and mechanical engineers 
(Szabé, 1998). Nevertheless, some studies also note that besides academic 
performance, there are other factors, such as institutional embeddedness and 


' This study is part of the “SZAKTARNET” research project and supported by the TAMOP- 
4.1.2.B.2-13/1-2013-0009. 
* For the purpose of simplicity, ‘achievement’ and ‘performance’ is used as synonyms. 
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satisfaction with both the training and teaching practice, that influence teacher 
attrition. Consequently, even though the statement that better performing students 
leave the teaching profession is valid, it is undoubtedly simplified (Bruinsmaa & 
Jansena, 2010; Pusztai, 2012). In addition, the interpretation of achievement is also 
problematic: does it exclusively refer to academic performance or we should take 
into consideration other academic activities and certain competences, as well? 

In the following, we present an overview of the academic achievement of 
education majors compared to other majors, as well as, the knowledge and skills that 
can be significant to assess in relation to academic achievement. 

Furthermore, we demonstrate the different representations of the complexity of 
the teacher’s role: some claim that it leads to deprofessionalization while others 
empathize the significance of teacher training development and renewal, which 
would compensate for the loss of prestige in the teaching profession. 

We analyze the academic achievement of education majors compared to 
performance of other majors. Moreover, we examine the image that we can create 
about education majors based on other achievement indicators. Furthermore, we also 
elaborate on the relationship between achievement and the intention to remain in the 
teaching profession. 


A complex role: deprofessionalization or a new professional identity? 


In the last decade, Hungarian studies show that low earning and the loss of 
prestige result in negative self selection. Hence, student with lower secondary school 
academic performance apply to Teacher Training Programs, moreover, teacher 
training graduates showing poorer academic performance are more likely to become 
teachers nyujtottak (Pol6nyi & Timar, 2001; Polényi & Timar, 2006; Varga, 2007; 
Sagi & Ercsei, 2012). 

At the turn of the millennium, studying the academic performance of secondary 
school students, Varga concludes that lower ability students and students valuing 
their possible earnings lower that others are more likely to choose a college-level 
Teacher Training Program. It is a general tendency that lower achieving secondary 
school students choose to apply to colleges rather than to universities, “but the lower 
abilities one has, the more likely that they apply to a Teacher Training Program” 
(writers’ translation, Varga, 2007: 315). Regarding applications to university level 
Teacher Training Programs the differences in abilities/achievement were not 
traceable compared to students choosing other majors. At the same time, there are 
more college graduates choosing to become a teacher, thus ultimately students 
showing poorer achievement are more likely to enter the teaching profession that 
students showing better performance. 

Since for those having a university education have more favorable alternative 
career possibilities outside the field of the teaching profession, they more likely to 
choose another career area (Varga, 2007). A Swiss study draws a similar conclusion 
when it states that typically women form nonintellectual families having little 
academic interest and preferring colleges to universities choose teaching as a 
profession. 

In our research studying new entrant teachers, we found that based on their 
grades, there is no difference between the academic achievement of education major 
graduates and non-education major graduates finishing their studies in 2007, 2008 
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and 2010. However, a particular tendency was displayed, namely that regardless of 
their gender, education majors seem to follow a feminine career strategy. More 
specifically, in the education major sample, both the percentage of graduate students 
and students planning to acquire an additional degree were higher, whereas, 
significantly fewer students intended to continue their studies in a PhD program 
(Kovacs, 2012/a; 2012/b) which is a tendency typically characterizing women. 
According to Fényes (2009), women prefer acquiring additional degrees in order to 
have more cultural capital, however, they do not intend to continue their studies on a 
higher level of education, namely in a PhD Program. 

Despite that the need for student-centered learning was already formulated at 
the Leuven ministerial meeting in 2009 (Leuven Communique, 2009), other 
indicators of achievement are usually overshadowed in Hungarian Teacher Training 
Programs, as well as, in higher education in general (Rad6, 2011). This might be the 
reason why few attempts were made in Hungary to assess the complexity of student 
achievement. In other countries, for example in the United States, competences of 
undergraduate students are assessed by several means mostly involving the 
assessment of the value-added by the higher education institutions. One of the most 
widely used and accepted assessment instruments is the Collegiate Learning 
Assessment (CLA), which was also taken over by Intemational Assessment of 
Higher Education Learning Outcomes (AHELO) to assess students’ general 
competences. The CLA assesses critical thinking, analytic reasoning, problem- 
solving and written communication competences. The students have to solve real- 
life situations based on some sources (articles, records, maps and letters) (Klein et 
al., 2010). The research group of Paszkal Kiss studied competence acquired in 
higher education with relatively similar, own developed reading comprehension, text 
construction, logic and calculus tasks. According to the first results, competences 
considered to be crucial by the students — practical proficiency, communication 
skills, learning skills, and the skill to be able to achieve one’s aims — only slightly 
developed during their undergraduate years. Interestingly enough, the directly 
assessed competences show no relationship to their self-reported academic 
performance and efforts. These results can be explained with the following two 
factors: students’ self-image is unrealistic and performance in terms of grades alone 
does not predict competence-based achievement (Kiss, Lerner & Lukacs, 2010). 

In the case of education majors, the development of further indicators of 
achievement, such as competence, clearly has a major role since the knowledge and 
skills necessary for the teaching profession are complex. Based on some studies, this 
complexity includes, for example, cooperative skills, self-understanding and 
determination. Foénai claims that this strengthens the process of 
deprofessionalization. He refers to Etzioni’s interpretation that as for feminized 
professions in general, but helping professions in particular, the attributes of typical 
female activities were transmitted to the profession itself. Besides, the traditional 
subjection is presented with the phenomenon that in this dimension, the given 
profession is classified only as a semi-profession not as a profession (Fonai, 2012). 
This can be an explanation for the status-loss of the profession since though founded 
in a different perspective, the relevant literature consistently claims that the core 
value and expectation of the teaching profession is caring, which is also perceived 
as a general expectation during teacher training. However, in Ireland, caring as a 
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core value of the profession is even included in the Codes of Professional Conduct. 
Caring is often presented as an ethical dimension and/or interpreted as responsibility 
for the quality of relationships. In addition, reflected in traditions and stereotypes, 
caring is rather identified with the female gender (Drudy, 2008; Weiner, 2001). 

Corresponding to that, our study results depict that the feminization of the 
profession is only partly the result of the growing number of women in the 
profession; the emergence of expectations and attributes traditionally identified with 
the female role are also contributing factors. It is supported not only with the already 
mentioned strong presence of the feminine career strategy, but also with the 
tendency that in terms of their aspirations and occupational position, the new entrant 
teachers remain below the average, which means that few of them continue their 
studies in a PhD program and work in a leading position. According to a study 
performed among education majors, paying attention to the emotions and problems 
of students is equally important for teacher candidates irrespectively to their gender 
(Kovacs, 2012/a; 2012/b). 

Emerged in the last few years, a professional discourse has drawn an entirely 
different conclusion from the complexity of the competences necessary for the 
teaching profession. Hargreaves and Fullan created a new concept to describe the 
professional knowledge of teachers, according to which, the professional capital of 
teachers is a composite of human capital referring to the individual education and 
qualifications of the teacher, social capital needed for handling social relations 
measured by the number of interactions, decisional capital consisting competences, 
intuition, judgment and on-the-spot problem-solving skills. The writers emphasize 
that decision capital can only develop during several years of professional practice 
in a supportive professional atmosphere (Hargreaves & Fullan, 2012). 

Studies approaching the question from the direction of teacher training come to 
a similar conclusion that problem-centered approach should be emphasized during 
teacher training and further trainings. Writers interested in the profession’s 
complexity draw a parallel between the work of the expert-researcher and the 
teacher since both are a certain problem-solving roles: the participants analyze 
individual situations being unsure and often presenting value conflicts, at the same 
time, applying academic theories and models is necessary to solve problems in their 
complexity. In addition, during knowledge-based training, the participant create 
knowledge on the professional field, moreover, they consciously experience their 
role as a student. These all contribute to the fact that knowledge transfer in not 
considered as a linear process, but as a collectively created and frequently renewable 
extension. Studies analyzing the professional development of teachers underscore 
that teachers who have already encountered the above mentioned approach during 
their studies were able to understand better students’ thinking and the development 
of their subject-related concepts. Thus, this encounter could improve their teaching 
(Borko, 2004; Szab6, 2001; Niemi, 2008). 

These theories do not present the complexity of the teacher role as a factor that 
strengthens deprofessionalization, but as a new professional identity. On the one 
hand, some experts highlight that the novel approach towards the teacher role would 
have a positive effect on the prestige of the profession; on the other hand, others 
rather emphasize that it would contribute to the quality improvement of education. 
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Achievement indicators of education majors 


During our analysis, we focus on the achievement of education majors in 
relation to non-education majors. For our analysis, we used the databases of two 
research projects entitled “Effects of Tertiary Education on Regional Development” 
(TERD) funded by the Hungarian Scientific Research Fund and “Higher Education 
for Social Cohesion — Cooperative Research and Development in a Cross Border 
Area” (HERD). Both data were collected in the higher-education institutions of the 
cross-border regions of Hungary, Romania and Ukraine in 2010 and 2012. In 2010, 
the entire sample consisted 1722 students including 491 education majors. In 2012, 
altogether 2728 students were asked, among them 204 filled the ‘teacher inset’ and 
were added to the subsample. In both cases, stratified group sampling was used, the 
teacher sample is not representative though. Hence, our statements cannot be 
generalized to the education major of the region, yet we consider that they support a 
more thorough understanding of the topic. 

The questionnaires contained the same or similar questions, but certain variables 
were assessed either by the first or the second. We could analyze academic 
achievement in terms of grades only in the TERD database, while the other 
indicators of achievement, for example, possessing a language exam certificate, 
participating in academic competitions or being a number of a college for Advanced 
Academic Studies could be analyzed using both the TERD and HERD databases. 
These types of questionnaires are not suitable for competence assessment, but the 
2012 data collection contained questions related to differences of reading habits. 

We also analyzed the demographic variables that may explain the differences, 
such as parents’ education, the family’s financial status and how many books the 
parents and individual students possess. The ‘teacher inset’ attached to the HERD 
questionnaire asked students about their intentions related to entering the profession 
and remaining in the profession; besides, how education majors perceive the 
prestige, recognition and possibilities of the profession. Hence, this database made it 
possible to analyze the correlation between achievement and commitment to the 
teaching profession. 

In terms of their cultural capital, there is no difference between education major 
undergraduates and other undergraduates. Parents highest level of education shows a 
similar tendency: two-third of the students entered higher-education as a first 
generation student. The 2012 data demonstrate a significant difference between 
novice kindergarten teachers and other education majors: more than three-fourth of 
the parents of the novice kindergarten teachers have a secondary school leaving 
exam. In the TERD project, the number of books that parents possess was examined. 
The differences are not significant yet show a tendency. 52,4 percentage of the 
parents of non-education majors have more than 100 books, whereas, the percentage 
is only 46,7 in the case of the parents of education majors. This does not seem to 
determine the number of book students possess since 25,4 percentage of education 
majors possess more than 100 books, whilst only 18,9 percentage of the non- 
education majors were put into the same category. 

Both questionnaires used several indicators to student achievement. Only the 
TERD questionnaire asked school-leaving exam outcomes, though. The results show 
that the performance of education majors are much poorer than that of the non- 
education majors. Significantly more non-education majors graduated from 
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secondary school with excellent and good results than education majors. 
Furthermore, the school-leaving exam outcomes of kindergarten teachers are 
significantly poorer than the results of teacher training undergraduates. Only 41,9 
percentage of education majors graduated with an excellent or a good result 
including the 36,6 percentage of kindergarten majors and 50 percentage of teacher 
training majors. In contrast, nearly two-third of the non-education majors achieved 
excellent or good results (significance: 0,000). 

The 2012 survey did not shed light on the secondary school-leaving exam 
outcomes, however, it did ask students whether they have ever get any academic 
awards and/or scholarships during their secondary education. These results also 
support the lower achievement of education majors: 39 percentage of non-education 
majors got a scholarship, while only 31,9 percentage of education majors can tell the 
same thing about themselves (significance: 0,000). 

In the 2010 database, there is no difference between students with respect to the 
number of intermediate language exam certificate they have: slightly more than one- 
third of the students acquired at least one. The 2012 data show a similar percentage 
in the case of education majors; in contrast, half of the none-education majors have 
an intermediate-level language exam certificate. Other indicators of achievement, 
however, display a very different tendency. Relatively few students have been 
members of any College for Advanced Studies, similarly, only one-tenth of them 
have participated in academic competitions. Among these students there are more 
education majors than non-education majors though. 

According to the 2012 data, the percentage of teacher candidates having 
participated in the National Secondary School Academic Competition (so called 
OKTYV) is significantly higher, double than of non-education majors. Nevertheless, 
it seems that this special interest was not maintained in higher-education since there 
is no difference in the percentage of education and non-education majors 
participating in the National Conference of Young Scholars. 

However, based on the 2010 data, the OKTV participation also indicates a 
similar percentage, but the advantage of education majors is less considerable 
(7,6%). Correspondingly, the 2012 data show that more education majors have their 
own research topic (40 percentage in contrast with the 25 percentage of non- 
education majors), which tendency is also reflected in their publication activity. 

In both samples, around twice as many education majors as non-education 
majors are members of a College for Academic Studies (significance in both 
databases: 0,000). Hence, it can be perceived — though with varying intensity — that 
more education majors have a special interest and their own research topic. As it 
was already mentioned, in general, education majors have more books; moreover, 
they read more often books of their choice, literature that is not compulsory than 
non-education majors: 41,6 percentage of the education majors read more than five 
books that are not compulsory in the given academic year as opposed to the 34 
percentage of the none-education majors (significance: 0,009). 

The ‘teacher inset’ of the HERD questionnaire allowed us to analyze the factors 
that influence whether the education majors are planning to work as a teacher and 
committed to the profession in the long run. The results show that neither the 
intention to enter the profession, nor the intention to remain in the profession 
correlates with indicators of student achievement such as obtaining a language exam 
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certificate, advanced-level secondary school-leaving examination certificate and 
other indicators of achievement. 

Students’ views on the teaching profession also affected their commitment to 
the profession. The status of the profession was assesses by nine items; in all cases, 
students were asked to indicate their opinion on the extent to which society values a 
given aspect. Only the prestige perception of the profession correlates with students’ 
intention to teach: if one ranks the prestige of the profession high, it is more likely 
that they intend to teach. 

Even so, whether one remains in the profession correlates with a factor which is 
the aggregate of the items. In other words, those ranking — in addition to prestige — 
professional autonomy, social recognition and career prospects higher are more 
likely to remain in the profession. Neither students’ perception of income 
opportunities, nor their gender seem to impact on attrition. 

We also asked our subjects whether they have preferences for specific working 
conditions. Most of them would work in elite schools and foundation schools. 
Furthermore, the majority of teacher candidates would not refuse to work in small 
towns, disadvantaged regions, or among students with special educational needs. 
However, the percentage of those, who would not undertake the task under the latter 
two conditions are relatively high (40 percentage) regardless of their gender. A 
factor created from these three disadvantage variables shows a specific relationship 
to the intention to enter the profession, as well as, to remain in the profession. A 
high percentage of students being sure that they will enter the profession want to 
work under more favorable conditions. Besides, those being concerned that they will 
not leave the profession can imagine working anywhere, while those assuming that 
they might abandon the profession might be encouraged to leave by less favorable 
circumstances. 


Conclusion 


During the time of the data collection, education majors had been already 
studying in the Bologna system, thus the previously made distinction between 
students attending college-level and university-level teacher training disappeared. A 
higher percentage of kindergarten teachers are first generation graduates and their 
academic performance is significantly poorer than that of other majors. The 
underlying reason for that can be that the kindergarten profession is ranked four 
places lower than the secondary school teacher profession in the hierarchy of 
intellectual professions. Moreover, as a result of its low prestige, it attracts students 
with lower achievement and cultural capital. Comparing non-education majors to 
education majors, we find that — except kindergarten teacher candidates — the 
parents’ level of education shows a similar tendency. The families of teacher 
training majors possess less books and have less favorable financial background. 
However, it has to be noted that the difference can be assessed only with the 
subjective indicators in one of the databases and only with objective indicators in the 
other. 

The academic achievement of education majors in terms of grades is poorer, 
moreover, education majors get significantly less scholarships and academic awards 
than non-education majors. According to the 2010 data, the percentage of education 
and non-education majors possessing an intermediate level language exam 
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certificate is similar, in contrast, the 2012 data reveals that significantly less 
education majors possess inter-mediate and advanced level language exam 
certificates. 

A different tendency emerges if achievement is assesses with other indicators. 
Education majors have more books and read significantly more than students 
majoring in other programs. Besides, compared to non-education majors, the 
percentage of education majors participating in academic competitions, being a 
member of a College for Advanced Studies and having their own research topics is 
higher. Although the databases analyzed was not designed to assess competences, 
the above mentioned differences in grade-based achievement and other indicators 
might anticipate that we would come to a similar conclusion as the research group of 
Paszkal Kiss, namely, that academic achievement in terms of grades by itself does 
not predict competence-based achievement. 

In connection with major choice, it tured out that the intention to enter the 
teaching profession and to remain in the profession are influenced by the initially 
chosen major and the perception of the anatomy, social recognition and the career 
prospects of the profession. 

In conclusion, students applying to education majors have poorer academic 
achievement in terms of grades, however, they read more, participate in academic 
competitions in higher percentage and have their own research topics. 
Consequently, it is possible they view higher education in a more traditional way 
than other students. It would go well with the practical application of those theories, 
according to which the complexity of the teacher role is reflected in a new 
professional identity. The strengthening of the latter could make the teaching 
profession attractive to students with higher academic achievement since — as it is 
highlighted by some experts — the new approach will have a positive effect on the 
prestige of the profession. 
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ANXIETIES, CHALLENGES AND SUCCESSES IN THE TRANSITION TO 
ONLINE TEACHING IN AN OPEN AND DISTANCE LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT: THE UNISA EXPERIENCE 


Abstract 


Meeting the needs of students in a continually evolving education environment 
has created new challenges and opportunities for Open and Distance Learning 
(ODL) Institutions. Institutions of Higher Learning (IHL) across the nation are 
designing new programs to promote students’ achievements and graduation. The 
technological developments provide new teaching strategies and tools used to 
promote learning. The constant growth of varied technological tools has a great 
influence on ODL settings to design such online programmes as an alternative way 
to serve diverse student populations. 

Online teaching and learning is gaining popularity among ODL institutions as 
an alternative mode of teaching and learning, as it provides instant access to learning 
material as well as interaction with fellow students anytime and anywhere in the 
world. However, it is essential that Teaching Assistants (TA’s) connect with 
students to provide students with the necessary support throughout their learning 
experience. 

This paper draws from the literature on asynchronous learning, interviews with 
TA’s and the authors’ own experiences on the differences of online facilitation and 
its challenges as experienced by TA’s. Although facilitation of online programmes 
is evolving fast in developing countries, the author concludes that online facilitation 
is empowering but there is a great demand for acquisition of new skills for both 
lecturers as facilitators of learning within the institution and the TA’s who provide 
student support. 


Introduction 


Modern technology is rapidly changing the face of IHL particularly ODL 
Institutions. These institutions have to respond to these changes and move from 
traditional modes of delivery and adapt curricula to meet the needs of students. The 
introduction of various technological tools used in the classrooms is believed to 
improve the performance of students (Smith & Throne, 2007). Online teaching 
provides institutions with tools to enhance the way in which people learn and 
improves teaching. 

Institutions offering distance education have begun to embrace new technology 
to provide teaching. Research shows that internet provides instant access to 
worldwide communication, flow of information (Negi, Negi & Pandey, 2011), and 
access to educational opportunities. It removes the barrier students may experience, 
allowing them to learn wherever they are. New technology offers new ways of 
teaching and learning and allows institutions to reach students in great numbers. 

The new but additional mode of teaching and learning introduced in our 
institution demonstrates the institution’s willingness to change, reorganise and re- 
curriculate their programs. This is done to accommodate the growing numbers of 
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students enrolling for online courses and to keep attracting more students to choose 
distance education as their preferred mode of learning. Asynchronous learning 
appears as an appropriate online model for ODL students. ODL institutions have 
students around the world, separated by distance, and the internet has reduced this 
world to a small village and made learning accessible. 


Literature Review 


Scagnelli (2006) states that higher education continues to experience a 
significant shift towards technology for course delivery and asynchronous learning 
has become a growing approach to online learning. Asynchronous learning is 
described as distance learning that uses the internet to deliver tuition any place at 
any time (Hastings, 2000). In asynchronous learning students require internet to 
access learning material, exchange and share ideas. Unlike in synchronous learning, 
students do not require to be logged in at the same time (Msila & Setlhako, 2012) 
when participating in asynchronous learning. 

Asynchronous mode of learning requires students to be independent as they 
need to self-direct and take control of their own learning (Canning, 2010). For 
example, students need to plan and manage their own time of accessing the course to 
read and respond to e-mails and discussion forums and also chat and engage with 
their peers. Although the asynchronous approach to learning makes education 
appealing for many students (McGugan, 2002) it does however need disciplined and 
focused students. 

Research also shows that interaction in asynchronous learning is the key 
element to effective and successful online learning (Swan, 2003). This depends on 
frequent posting of messages or individual contributions to the topics under 
discussion (Balaji & Chakrabarti, 2010). The contributions that students post at their 
own convenient time afford them the opportunity to think and reflect before 
publishing their messages. The process of thinking through affords them the 
opportunity to develop creative, critical and analytic skills (Murphy & Coleman, 
2004). These are crucial and valuable skills required for online shared and 
interactive learning. 

Important activities in online asynchronous learning are discussions. Online 
discussion provides a social constructivist approach to learning (Salmon, 2000). It is 
a platform in which students exchange ideas, share multiple perspectives and clarify 
thoughts in case there is some misunderstanding. Students engage in dialogues, 
interact with each other, and learn from each other’s experiences (Carr & Duchasel, 
2000) and TA’s have a crucial role to play in this. 


The differences between online facilitation and the contact situation 


Andresen (2009) makes the point that teaching in an online environment is 
inherently different from the usual lecture room or contact session. It serves students 
that are separated by space, time, location and distance but share a common goal to 
interact, learn and succeed. Online facilitation requires the facilitator to allow 
students time to engage with the material and interact with the facilitator about what 
they have learnt, interact with each other (Swan, 2003) and exchange their 
knowledge and understanding of the material. 
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The responsibility of the facilitator is more important than it is envisioned. 
Dennen and Wieland (2007) point out that the online facilitator ensures that students 
engaged in deep conversation and provide reflective contributions that relate to the 
topic. The online facilitator should therefore adopt a new mode of communication 
that requires authentic learning that involves the development of deeper cognitive 
complexity (Ally, 2004). Thus the TA’s in the ODL environment play a significant 
role, not only that of assessing students’ assignments. For example, although the 
lead lecturer views the discourses between students’ discussions, TA’s are 
responsible for assessing their conversations and the written assignments. It is their 
responsibility to provide feedback, guide and motivate students (Edutopia, 2009). 

Thorpe (2004) informs us that online facilitation has more challenges than those 
of everyday facilitation. For example, the TA’s responses from the online interviews 
identified challenges experienced in the period they have been involved in assessing 
students work. The most glaring challenge TA’s experienced is the occasional 
unavailability or slow internet connection. The internet glitches are frustrating to 
both students and facilitators. Another problem that which is a reality in South 
Africa, not all students come to the online environment with a good command of 
technology or access to devices. This barrier is a threat to online facilitation. The 
language barrier is another challenge as South Africa has 11 official languages yet 
the online environment demands proficiency in the language of learning, English. 
Not all students can communicate confidently and record their ideas in English. 

It is expected of the online facilitator to develop his/her own relationship with 
the student as they participate in the learning discourse. Anderson (2010) notes that 
online facilitators need to find ways of expressing emotions, or passion in the 
subject matter when communicating ideas to students. Expressing passion about the 
course illustrates clear understanding and the intimate relationship with the module. 
The success of online teaching in an ODL environment depends on facilitators 
accepting new roles and responsibilities and acquiring new facilitation skills as well. 


Research Method 


An online interview was used to gather data about the role and experiences of 
TAs as facilitators of online asynchronous learning. Email interviews qualitative 
research methods were preferred because the TAs and the coordinator of the module 
were able to exchange multiple e-mails. The exchanges and e-mail interaction took 
four weeks at the convenience of both TA’s and the researcher. As with 
asynchronous exchange, the e-mail interview provided in-depth information which 
TAs volunteered freely and not shared, viewed or influenced by other participants 
(Schneider, Kerwin, Frechtling & Vivari, 2002). The qualitative e-mail interviews 
approach were helpful and beneficial for this project in that it allowed participants to 
explore their discrete views, re-visit their insights, allowed for introspection, 
reflection and for drafting and re-drafting their responses about their role as 
facilitators’ of online module (Meho, 2006). The approach was also selected because 
a qualitative e-mail interview is useful to those individuals who are not easily 
accessible and geographically apart as in the case of TA’s participating in this 
course. 
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In order to illustrate that the study adds to the understanding and knowledge in 
the field of asynchronous learning and learn from previous theory on the subject, 
literature was reviewed. The researcher included additional information from her 
experience as the designer and developer of the module. The study also relied on 
online interviews. Extracts from interviews comments were consolidated and e- 
mailed to participating TA’s so as to validate and confirm the information collected. 
This was done in order to ensure that the data collected accurately reflects what the 
participants had said or done. The confirmation of data provides descriptive validity 
to make sure that the interviewed participants agree that the collected data has 
accurately captured their opinions (Thompson, 2011). 


Sample Description and Procedure 


Out of twenty-one TAs recruited as part-time facilitators to assess our students’ 
online discussions and written assignments, only twelve responded to the initial e- 
mail. Out of the twelve that responded, six (two males and four females) are 
permanently employed teachers at different secondary schools and private colleges; 
four are retired male teachers and two are students busy with their Masters’ degrees. 
Upon agreement with the respondents for further exchange of e-mails, the researcher 
e-mailed further questions to understand the importance of their role; and what their 
relationship with students is. Further questions included their online training as well 
as better ways in which to communicate students. 

The e-mail communication continued for a week. Every time the researcher 
asked probing question for further engagement and clarification. Interestingly, the 
respondents took time to respond to the questions asked. The responded reported 
that it was difficult to respond to the e-mails immediately because they needed time 
to think, write down their ideas, ensure that the sentences are structured properly and 
reflect before they could click the send button. 


Findings and discussions 


The article addresses one question: What challenges does the transition to online 
learning for ODL environment present? In addressing this question the researcher 
focused on: 

¢ The role of TA’s as facilitators of the online course 

* The challenges they experienced in facilitating the course 

¢ The experience of the author in managing the course 

The findings show the intricacies involved in online teaching and learning. 
Literature reveals that online learning seems to be the preferred mode of learning. It 
gives students the freedom of choice as well as the flexibility of time. The findings 
are discussed under three themes that emerged from the study: 

1. Access to internet and online challenges 

2. Interaction 

3. Online facilitation 


1. Access to internet and online challenges 

Asynchronous online learning is a form of distance learning delivered through 
the internet. Students need computers and access to internet in order to access the 
course. This was identified as a serious challenge as distance learners have to access 
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the internet in order to go online, anytime, wherever they are. With the development 
of various technologies it was assumed that access to the internet was easily 
available, even recognising the infrastructure imbalances in South Africa. 

While online asynchronous learning seems a suitable approach for the ODL 
environment, the author experienced some challenges while managing the module. 
The repeated extension of the registration period impacted negatively on 
management as well as the schedule for submitting assignments. The open and 
continuous registration delayed the process to group students to a particular TA as 
such students were unable to access the course. While it is assumed that many 
students are young and familiar with technological platforms such as e-mails, 
SMS’s, online learning was believed to be easy, but they found that online learning 
presented unique challenges. 


2. Interaction and participation in online discussion 

Literature reveals that the core of online learning is interaction. It emphasises 
three levels of interaction: interaction with content material, interaction with peers, 
and interaction with the facilitator. The majority of students were experiencing 
online interaction for the first time. This created uncertainty and self-doubt. Firstly, 
they were unfamiliar with the online environment and did not understand the 
process of online group discussion. Secondly, the tutorial letter designed to guide 
them through was not used as students said that they needed a face to see and a 
voice to hear. Some students indicated that interacting with the material without 
seeing a face to explain and clarify processes was difficult. Not all students have 
been exposed to online learning. Students therefore struggled to engage in active 
discussions, with the result that participation in the first two discussions was low. 


3. Online facilitation 

Online facilitation is an important aspect of online learning and interaction with 
students is critical. It is expected of online facilitators to change their roles 
(Andresen, 2009) and students participating in asynchronous discussion are free to 
access and respond to their peers’ messages. Interaction with students is on-going 
and as such requires patience and an open-mind so as to accommodate multiple 
viewpoints from students. TA’s as_ facilitators have acknowledged their 
responsibility to provide guidance, support, assess and give prompt feedback to 
students. 

From the experience the TAs acquired over the three semesters, they have 
developed an understanding of what their roles are in terms of supporting students. 
However, the majority of them still do not think beyond guiding, motivating 
assessing and giving feedback to students. They do not view their roles as a very 
significant in the lives of distance learning students. From the roles listed, no 
mention is made of the ability to deal with group dynamics in an online 
environment. TAs as facilitators are closer to students than they realise. As such 
they need further skills to deal with issues that may arise. 


Limitation of this investigation 


The study was limited to TAs to understand the anxieties and challenges they 
may experience when facilitating this mode of learning. Not all TAs responded to 
the initial list of e-mail interview questions that were sent to all the TAs involved in 
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the module. Although only twelve of the TA’s participated, the findings may be 
useful for further research on asynchronous learning and the actual skills required 
facilitating online learning. 


Conclusion 


While online teaching and learning facilitation of asynchronous interactive 
discussions of students’ assignments is still in its infancy, to facilitate an online 
course may seem time consuming initially, but in the long term, is empowering. 
Interaction and facilitation of online learning is crucial to the success of the entire 
process, but it is how students determine their own work pace, and interact in a 
manner that has not previously been possible in the ODL environment. However, 
the role that facilitators play in the teaching and learning process has been greatly 
underestimated. While literature emphasises that an asynchronous approach to 
learning is a suitable teaching approach for the ODL environment, there is a great 
demand for acquisition of new skills for both lecturers as facilitators of learning 
within the institution and the TA’s who provide student support. 
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PEER SUPPORT: THE TRAITS AND PERCEPTIONS OF OPEN DISTANCE 
LEARNING (ODL) STUDENTS 


Abstract 


ODL is characterised by a more diverse range of practices than ever before. 
Some of the traditional print and correspondence models are still viable and in use, 
while alternative means of student support systems, such as peer support, have also 
been developed. The use of peer support as an integral part of distance taught 
courses raises interesting challenges to our thinking about design and student 
support. The design of peer support activities is integral to both student support and 
course content with new possibilities for ODL as a result. In this study, the 
researcher asserts that all aspects of peer support activities in an ODL institution 
should be encouraged in the sense of fostering high quality learning. With the 
advent of time, it is becoming clear that distance education (DE) students require 
much more than distance tuition and learning materials. In spite of the high quality 
of learning materials, most distance students generally seem to need more human 
support at some stage during their academic pursuit. 


Key words: students, distance education, unqualified teachers, peer support, Open 
Distance Learning, learning materials 


Introduction 


In most African countries and South Africa particularly, there is a high demand 
of alternative mode of delivery as majority of youth that are qualified for admission 
to conventional system cannot do so because of lack of space and finance. It is also 
obvious that due to limitations in both human and material resources, conventional 
institutions can no longer satisfy the snowballing population of a country like South 
Africa. Consequently, the emergence of ODL has marked a turning point in the 
provision of educational opportunities for millions of people that have been left out 
of the conventional system. Against this background, it has become increasingly 
necessary that support services be carefully developed and properly managed and 
maintained if ODL provision is to be relevant and recognised as complimentary to 
conventional higher education mode of teaching. The success of any ODL 
programme, inter alia, depends not only on how well it is designed or offered but 
also on how students are supported right from the outset. Services such as tutoring, 
technological media, counselling, peer-group support and administrative support 
mentioned by Ukpo (2006), are crucial in the context of DE systems in both 
developed and developing countries. 

This paper presents a critical analysis of peer support as an important integral 
part of ODL activities. It hopes to enlighten the reader on how issues of peer support 
can affect ODL students at higher education institutions. The first section of this 
article gives a brief description of the background of the study based on the literature 
reviewed. This is followed by the theoretical underpinning, the research 
methodology and findings from fieldwork conducted with National Professional 
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Diploma in Education (NPDE) students at The University of South Africa (UNISA). 
The findings are discussed with the focus on distinct areas for improvement on the 
implementation of peer support as an important support strategy for teachers 
studying at a distance. At the end, a conclusion is given on how peer support as a 
support strategy in an ODL context may be improved. 


Background to the study 


According to Ofoha (2012) ODL is one of the most rapidly growing fields of 
education and its potential impacts on all education delivery systems has been 
greatly accentuated through the proper management, planning and constant 
development of quality support services. For instance, peer support, needs to be 
designed into distance learning programmes at the initial planning phase and this 
support should be “fit for purpose”. The core of argument here is that by planning 
peer support mechanisms as integral part of a teaching and learning programme, 
rather than an afterthought which can be exercised when times get difficult, ODL 
institutions can demonstrate recognition of the importance of this learning support. 
As a result, peer support should be regarded as an element in the systems of the 
entire support services that many practitioners should see as essential for effective 
provision of ODL (Keegan, 1996). 

Organising quality peer support to distance-learning is particularly important 
because students have fewer opportunities to ask a tutor for clarification on his or 
her comments as a result of a geographical distance (Kasprzak, 2005). This study is 
based on the premise that institutional investigation of peer support can initiate more 
debates and may also lead to improvements in education practice, as well as giving 
ODL institutions the chance to review their peer support strategic plans and correct 
practices that are contrary to those plans. 

For many students, entering higher education institutions is a major transition 
and yet they sometimes get little or no support as they attempt to deal with this new 
experience. In addition, students need proper support as they go through life 
(Qakisa-Makoe, 2005), especially when undergoing a major change such as entering 
into DE study programmes at tertiary level. Research shows that providing intensive 
and well-organised peer support activities for beginning students through friendly 
atmosphere or mentoring can lead to high rates of retention (Brewster & Railsback, 
2001). Simpson (2000) quotes a small scale research which suggests that support 
from family and friends and from fellow students is more valued by students than 
from tutors. Bertram (2003) emphasises that study groups are vital from an affective 
perspective as they provide students with motivation and support. 

Against this background, this study argues that peer support which is not 
properly planned and encouraged, and which is not innovative in any ODL setting is 
doomed to failure. It may prove disastrous to much-needed institutional 
rejuvenation. Transforming the ODL sector to meet present and future challenges is 
not easy. It entails changing public perceptions and attitudes regarding this sector. It 
requires critical rethinking and reinterpreting the present situation in ODL 
institutions in aspects such as peer support services students are engaged in. 
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Theoretical framework 


A socio-constructivist learning theory supported this study. Socio-constructivist 
learning theory claims that the personal construction of knowledge always occurs in 
social contexts, since learning activities are socially and contextually bound 
(Woolfolk, 2007). The socio-constructivist theory also holds the view that learning 
occurs through interaction with other people and in specific settings. Wertsch (1997) 
agrees with this notion and he states that without social interaction with peers in the 
immediate environment it is always very difficult or almost impossible to acquire 
the real meaning of an important concept and to learn how to use it. 

Peer support, as a constructivist learning activity in an ODL setting, supports the 
students’ interactions with their course materials, the construction and building of 
knowledge and the testing of this knowledge through interaction with peers. To this 
end, dialogue which comes in the form of peer support activities in socio- 
constructivist learning is at the heart of ODL environment (Gravert, 2005). In an 
ODL context, there is a need to plan for effective peer support strategies or a 
dialogic space within which students engage with the content of the subject-matter 
and with the ideas of others (Mays, 2010). Du Plessis, Marais, Van Schalkwyk & 
Weeks (2010) contend that socio-constructivists believe that students are always 
confronted with complex educational situations hence they need ample opportunities 
to engage in meaningful, problem-solving activities with their peers. 


Research methodology 


A qualitative research design was used to study the issue of peer support in DE 
context. According to McMillan and Schumacher (2010), qualitative research 
extends the understanding of a phenomenon and contributes to educational practice, 
policymaking and social consciousness. Purposive sampling was employed, where 
24 third year NPDE students were identified and interviewed from the four contact 
lesson centres, namely Durban, Nelspruit, Pretoria and Polokwane. Students in these 
centres came from all over South Africa and six students formed a focus group from 
each centre. These students were unqualified teachers who were upgrading their 
qualifications at UNISA. In purposive sampling, researchers purposefully seek 
typical and divergent data within easy reach of researchers (McMillan & 
Schumacher, 2010). Focus groups were chosen because compared to other forms of 
qualitative methods such as single interviews, they permit analysis not only of 
statements and reports of experiences and events, but also of the interactional 
context in which these statements and reports are produced (Flick, 2007). 
Additionally, it has been argued that “focus groups may provide quality controls 
because participants tend to provide checks and balances on one another that serve 
to curb false or extreme views” (Patton, 2002: 67). 

Interview discussions were audio-taped and then transcribed verbatim. Data was 
recorded and organised based on an interpretive approach, derived from Wolcott’s 
(1993) categories of description, analysis and interpretation. This approach enabled 
descriptions to be developed through a process called coding, and thereafter themes 
were developed and analysed and the meanings of the data were subsequently 
interpreted (Hennink, Hutter & Bailey, 2011). In that way, the researcher confirmed 
information he already had from other centres and by so doing eliminated 
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misconceptions. The researcher aimed at reporting the participants’ viewpoints, 
thoughts, intentions and experiences accurately by making use of direct quotations 
in the findings. Participants were told about the nature of the research and how the 
data would be utilised, were promised anonymity, voluntary participation and 
confidentiality. 


Research findings and discussion 


The data analysis of this study centres around three themes, namely group work 
as a form of peer support service, Information Communication Technology (ICT) as 
a form of peer support mechanism and periodic contact sessions. Therefore, the 
discussions of the findings of this study will be based on each of the mentioned 
themes. 


Group work as a form of peer support service 

The real reason behind using group work in ODL institutions ought to be the 
aim to taste the organisational advantages of teamwork in a learning exercise. 
Teamwork can lead to an increase in productivity, whilst the actual learning process 
might be made more pleasant and involve more opportunities for individual 
development in comparison to traditional modes of learning. Gatfield (1999) 
mentions an empirical study in a higher education setting which demonstrated that 
students working in groups achieved a higher grade point average than those 
working in a control situation involving individual students. 

The majority of the participants valued peer support highly. Most of the learners 
indicated that they managed to form study groups. Members of the groups met from 
time to time to share ideas concerning challenging aspects of their studies, coach and 
motivate one another. This, they said, brought about improvement in their 
performances. In the participants own words: 


We exchange ideas during group work and we motivate and assist one 
another. It is real fun. 


Furthermore, most participants such as those from Nelspruit and Pretoria agreed 
that they supported one another throughout their studies. A group from Pretoria 
remarked as follows: “Study groups assisted a lot. They instilled confidence and 
evoked passion for studying”. Participants said that they formed study groups and 
met from time to time so as help one another. One participant from Durban 
commented that “Study groups broadened my skills and knowledge”. However, 
when probed further, participants complained about the long distances they had to 
travel to meet their peers for discussions and report backs. 


ICT as a form of peer support service 

Technology is increasingly being adopted in many DE institutions to support the 
distant teaching role and to meet the growing demands from students. Developments 
in DE and advances in ICT have made access to knowledge and educational services 
around the world feasible. When using ICT in DE, information sharing possibilities 
are much better online — much faster, cheaper and multi-directional than by means 
of surface mail. For remote and scattered students, such as many of UNISA’s 
students, possibilities for peer support, sharing of ideas and for a feeling of 
belonging to a learning community are far greater in a course supported by 
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technological media (online) compared with the traditional print. In this way, argues 
Pennells (2001: 182) “constructivist approaches to education can be brought to 
course design, so that courses can be anything but simply pumping knowledge”. ICT 
as a form of peer support will be divided into three sub-themes namely, telephone 
facilities, E-mails and faxes and MYUNISA facility. 


Telephone facilities 

The majority of the participants felt that they use telephones to communicate 
amongst themselves as peers so as “to support one another and update and extend 
our knowledge and skills”. To add, one participant from Durban stated that: 


Telephones help us to discuss our assignments and exam guidelines and 
advice one another. I can phone members of my group at any time when I 
get stuck with my work. 


From the above citations, it is clear that peer support through telephone 
discussions can catalyse a feeling of participation in an ODL context. Since 
participation eliminates the passiveness of an ODL student, this is a most valuable 
attribute of sharing knowledge. 


E-mails and faxes 

At Unisa e-mails could be used for exchange of messages and information with 
peers in order to allow for interactive and participatory learning process than the 
more formal methods of teaching permit. E-mail as a peer support service is popular 
in DE programmes because it is quick, easy and cost-effective. Similarly, paper- 
based faxing is one of the mechanisms that can be used by ODL learners to 
communicate with others. 


MYUNISA facility 

MYUNISA facility is the official UNISA website for students, where they can 
get academic support and also get online support from peers. Students can post 
discussion topics or questions to their discussion forums or peers for them to 
respond. Such a tool can support the students in the conduct of an online debate. 
Equally, MYUNISA supports the students with the capacity to take a stance on a 
topic which requires either a substantiating argument or a refutation. Students can 
view the arguments of their peers and add their own in the form of submissions to a 
dynamic online site displaying feedback in parallel frames representing the 
arguments presented. However, some students alluded to the fact that they do not 
have access to computers and therefore cannot use MYUNISA facility. Concerning 
this, one student from Nelspruit commented as follows: 


In my place we are faced with a problem of not having computers. As a 
result, I cannot use MYUNISA. I stay in a village and I do not know how to 
use a computer. 


From the above, it is evident that some NPDE students lack computer skills, let 
alone logging onto MYUNISA site. Consequently, they cannot use e-mails or 
MYUNISA fruitfully. Students also said that MYUNISA system gets overloaded at 
busy times (such as when UNISA assignments are due) and that students who post 
their answers to assignments to encourage discussion are at the risk of plagiarism as 
anyone can copy their answers. 
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Periodic Contact lessons 

In an ODL setting, where contact lessons are periodically held, students can 
share their views and enhance their knowledge. For example, peer interactions and 
related learning experiences can be monitored and assessed while lessons are in 
progress and instructional designs or learning methods, if necessary, can be adapted 
immediately (Mays, 2010). At UNISA, NPDE students attend contact lessons four 
times a year for about three days at the four centres, namely Durban, Nelspruit, 
Polokwane and Pretoria. A group from Pretoria remarked as follows: 


Contact sessions are good because I always gain lot of things and I share 
ideas with other students. This instils confidence and enhances the passion 
of studying as we solve our problems together during contact classes. 


From what is said, it follows that during NPDE contact lessons at UNISA, 
learning becomes active and meaningful, as ideas are shared, information is 
exchanged and problems are solved co-operatively. The class in this case becomes a 
social arena for examining knowledge, for testing what one knows and for 
increasing one’s knowledge. 


Conclusion 


ODL can be an isolated and solitary experience for many students. 
Contemporary practices in distance learning tend to provide meaningful and 
worthwhile opportunities for learners to interact and communicate with others in the 
learning process. ODL institutions should urge learners to participate in online chat 
sessions or to communicate with others through e-mails or telephones. Such 
activities, however, are sometimes devoid of any explicit leaning opportunity and 
tend to be included as a contemporary rather than as a deliberate form of learning 
activity. This study has investigated several deliberate learning activities that can 
encourage students to interact and collaborate in a meaningful way. The findings 
have been discussed to provide a way for distance students to communicate so that 
the involvement of others acts as a stimulus and support for learning. 
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Abstract 


The National Curriculum Statement for Grades R-9 (NCS) (Department of 
Education, 2002) asks that Indigenous Knowledge Systems (IKS) be valued in 
South African schools and classrooms. Teachers are urged to use context-specific 
and context-relevant forms of IK to teach content; and to incorporate IK 
methodologies into their teaching methods. Little formal guidance has thus far been 
offered to teachers on best practices in this regard. Nevertheless, teachers have been 
innovating and adapting to their classrooms and contexts and using IKS in their 
classrooms. The discussion in this paper is based on interviews and group 
discussions with foundation phase (FP) teachers in the Nciba district in Cofimvaba 
in the Eastern Cape Province in South Africa as well as key informant interviews 
with two FP teachers in KwaZulu-Natal. In the first section of the paper, we outline 
the evolution of the curriculum in South Africa post 1994. We then examine the role 
played by IKS in the South African context. In the second section we critically 
discuss pre- and in-service teacher training in South Africa particularly in relation to 
the use of IKS in the classroom. The third section is a presentation of data collected 
during interviews and group discussions with FP teachers in Cofimvaba regarding 
the teaching of mathematics. We conclude by reflecting on the relationship between 
curriculum-reform, teacher training and the lived experiences of foundation phase 
teachers in Cofimvaba. 


Introduction 


South African school curriculum has undergone several revisions since 1994 
when South Africa’s first democratic elections marked the official end of the 
apartheid era and its education policies. These curriculum changes have had a 
significant impact on pre- and in-service teacher training impacting significantly on 
teacher-preparedness. Currently school learners in South Africa learn in the context 
of the National Curriculum Statement (NCS) for Grades R to 9. The NCS prescribes 
what learners should know and be able to do, while the Assessment Standards for 
each grade describe the minimum level, depth, and breadth of what should be 
learned in each learning area (Gardiner, 2008). The NCS has been designed this way 
to ensure that it is flexible and has the ability to be adapted to local conditions and 
needs. The Department of Basic Education (DBE) expects this curriculum to be 
interpreted and implemented differently in diverse contexts. Although this is the 
case, schools in so-called ‘rural’ areas are still unable to take advantage of the 
opportunities created by the NCS due to the limited resources available to them. 
Given South Africa’s political past the terms rural and urban have a complicated 
history. In this paper the term ‘rural’ is taken to mean a geographic area that is 
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located outside a city or town, while the term ‘urban’ denotes a geographical area 
constituting a city or town. 

This paper draws on data collected during interviews and group discussions 
with FP teachers in Cofimvaba focusing particularly on the teaching of mathematics. 
The data forms part of the data collection process for a three-year long study, funded 
by the National Research Foundation (NRF) that aims to develop teaching and 
learning tools in collaboration with local teachers and community members to be 
used in seven rural schools. This study is located in Cofimvaba in the Eastern Cape 
Province. The Eastern Cape, and Cofimvaba in particular, is predominantly rural and 
is characterized by high levels of poverty and unemployment. Furthermore, the 
Eastern Cape was the province with the poorest performance in the 2012 final senior 
secondary results with the five poorest performing districts all being in the Eastern 
Cape. 


The Curriculum and Policy Context with Specific Reference to the 
Foundation Phase 


South African Curriculum reform post 1994 has been turbulent. The 
government introduced Curriculum 2005 (C2005) in 1998 in an attempt to provide a 
common, unifying curriculum for all South African learners. The education system 
had previously been divided along racial and geographical lines determined by the 
apartheid government’s education policy which resulted in discrepancies in the 
quality and depth of education (Moodley, 2012). Between 1998 and 2000, teachers 
reported experiencing problems implementing Outcomes Based Education (OBE) 
and C2005 (Mokhele, 2012). A review committee on C2005 commissioned by then 
Minister of Education, Kader Asmal, found that there was a lack of clarity in policy 
documents and difficulties were experienced with the implementation of C2005. As 
a result of the recommendations of the committee to phase out C2005 replacing it 
with a strengthened and streamlined curriculum the NCS was launched in April 
2002. There continued to be a deterioration in learner performances, however, and in 
2009 a Ministerial task team report cited issues such as teacher training, lack of 
proper or insufficient infrastructure, lack of Leaming and Teaching Support 
Materials (LTSMs) among others, as challenges within the system which resulted in 
the curriculum being impossible to deliver. As a result of the findings of the task 
team, the Curriculum Assessment Policy Statement (CAPS) was developed and 
implemented for the first time in 2012. CAPS do not replace the NCS, but give clear 
guidelines as to what content has to be taught in a particular grade or subject. 

The content of the curriculum, i.e. the knowledge, concepts and skills that need 
to be taught and learned in each subject, term, and grade is set out in the CAPS. The 
compulsory subjects during the FP (Grades R to 3, children aged 5 to 9) vary 
slightly. Grade R learners study one official language at home language level, 
mathematics, and life skills comprising beginning knowledge, creative arts, physical 
education, and personal and social wellbeing. A second home language, at first 
additional language level becomes a requirement in Grades 1 to 3. 

FP teachers across South Africa received CAPS Training in 2011 to prepare 
them for implementation in 2012. The training was run by facilitators from the DBE 
using a standardised facilitor’s manual provided by the DBE. Teachers all received 
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participant manuals provided by the DBE. Training was also provided to Principals 
and School Management Teams. 

The role of Indigenous Knowledge Systems in the Foundation Phase in 

South Africa 

The CAPS documents for each of the four subjects taught in the Foundation 
Phase all state the importance of “[vJaluing indigenous knowledge systems” (DOE, 
CAPS documents for Home language, first additional language, mathematics and 
life skills: 3). Other than this sentence IKS is not mentioned in the CAPS document 
for mathematics. Teachers indicated that while they are not ‘required’ to incorporate 
IKS into their teaching, they have (a) been doing so for some time in an effort to 
make content more understandable and context-relevant; and (b) feel urged to do so. 
Given that the teachers, particularly those in rural and under-resourced settings, feel 
the need to use IKS to make content more relevant, feel urged to do so, and have 
been doing so, there seems to be a gap in the CAPS documents for FP in terms of 
offering good practices for the incorporation of IKS into content-teaching (DOE, 
2011). 


Pre-Service and In-service Training for Foundation Phase Teachers 


In the context of these rapid and often substantial changes to the curriculum in 
South Africa, teacher training both pre- and in-service has been affected. Rural and 
under-resourced schools have been particularly hard-hit by the myriad changes in 
the curriculum and the changing requirements in terms of the knowledge, concepts 
and skills that need to be taught. Both national and international literature and 
research studies (e.g. Lewin, 2004; Kruss, 2008) concur that teachers are the most 
important resource in schools in any drive geared towards raising education 
standards. Diko and Meyiwa (2012: 1) point out that “South Africa’s Department of 
Education... acknowledging the vital role of teachers, has over the years, established 
a suite of policies, curriculum and structural changes in an effort to produce more as 
well as... better-skilled and capable teachers”. It is clear that the manner in which 
the education system of a country carries out the professional development of its 
teachers, both pre-service and in-service is crucial. In South Africa, in rural areas in 
particular, classroom and context-bound realities require attention. Letsekha, 
Wiebesiek-Pienaar and Meyiwa (2013) argue that integrating IKS within South 
Africa’s schooling system will contribute to providing context-relevant education 
that is accessible to learners and their care-givers in rural and under-resourced 
settings. 


Teacher Preparedness for teaching in a rural context 

The DBE’s Integrated Strategic Planning Framework makes minimal reference 
to teaching in a rural context. This is an additional need involving in-service 
teachers’ professional development, in order to ensure “sustainable development 
education” (Vargas, 2000). Findings from the project cited above reveal that it is 
essential that teacher training, whether pre-service or in-service takes cognizance of 
both the content and context in which the actual teaching will be or is carried out. 

To gain insights into how the teachers in our research site are prepared for 
teaching in a rural, under-resourced setting, we posed the following questions 
related to their preparedness as well as the manner in which they carried out the 
task: 
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1. What exposure, either through course content at college, have they had in 

order to prepare them to teach in a rural context? 

2. How well prepared were they for the realities that they have experienced at 

their school and/or in their area? 

It was apparent in the responses to these questions that there is a lack of bold 
initiative and sustained support to address issues around teaching in a rural context 
and best practices related to the use and/or inclusion of IKS in pre-service training 
and in-service development programmes. 


Beyond the Teacher Certification Programme 

Vargas (2000) argues that a culture-sensitive regard and plan for including local 
data into a school system affirms the value of traditional or IK to complement 
modern knowledge. Further, Vargas (2000: 378) suggests that educating for a 
sustainable future requires inclusion of six features: “an interdisciplinary approach; 
teacher-training, pre- and in-service; curricula based on the three pillars of 
sustainable development; social and environmental justice; meaningful political 
participation; and respect for local and indigenous cultures”. 

Some teachers referred to the actual teaching in the classroom as a learning 
experience. A 58-year-old grade two teacher shared that “development and growing 
is for everyone irrespective of age and qualification hence in my entire junior 
primary school teaching career I have always been eager to learn new things”. A 
number of other teachers concurred with this statement. What seems to happen at 
school-level is that in-service teacher development rarely happens for every teacher 
at a school. The tendency is to get a representative to attend training who is then 
expected to impart new knowledge gained to the other teachers in the FP. This 
approach, though obviously more efficient in terms of time, is perhaps not the most 
effective. This method of dissemination of information for CPD is one frequently 
used in rural and under-resourced schools given that teachers often teach in multi- 
grade classrooms, and schools are often under-staffed. 


Putting Policy into Practice: Integrating Indigenous Knowledges into 
Foundation Phase Mathematics 


Developing mathematical skills in the FP requires teachers to teach a variety of 
essential skills, including counting, calculating, reasoning, estimation, investigating, 
interpretation, describing, analysing. The CAPS for FP mathematics provides 
teachers with a list of recommended resources to assist in teaching the above- 
mentioned skills. CAPS stresses that it is important for the FP teacher to allow 
children to have access to concrete teaching and learning aids, such as number 
blocks, counting frames, etc. that learners can operate as they practice. While CAPS 
provides a list of recommended resources, the DBE does not provide actual 
resources. In rural and under-resourced settings, such as Cofimvaba, the value of 
these suggestions is thus limited. 

Due to the lack of access to recommended resources teachers modify teaching 
materials and strategies, making them more personally relevant to students. 
Although lesson plans follow the standard set by CAPS and the RNCS, teachers find 
ways to recognise and reinforce the culture of the students. The most innovative way 
teachers achieve this is by recognising IK embedded in prior and experiential 
knowledge that learners bring with them to the classroom, gained from living in 
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Cofimvaba. Indigenous knowledge can act as a powerful tool in the classroom, as it 
helps students build on their communities’ knowledge and recognises students’ 
culture and value systems. 

The teachers that participated in our study state that learners are much more 
likely to retain information when they can find personal relevance in the material 
that they are learning. They argue that children are curious by nature and must be 
given the freedom to explore and discover, and be allowed to discuss what they see 
at home or in their communities. To enable this, storytelling is a major part of 
teaching in foundation phase mathematics. Children may be asked to tell their 
favourite folk tale or to tell stories about events that took place at home. 

The teachers maintain that children learn more effectively when words, visual 
images and auditory input are combined; therefore much of the teaching and 
learning at foundation phase focuses on visual and auditory perception, which is the 
use of eyes and ears in learning. To achieve this teachers rely on materials collected 
by learners from home and around the community. For the foundation phase teacher 
creativity is vital, and this often requires that everyday household items that might 
otherwise be discarded can be recycled into useful teaching and learning materials. 
Through collecting simple items such tree branches, leaves, match sticks and cold 
drink cans learners are also taught data handling which focuses on 

- Collecting data to answer questions; 

- Sorting the data while giving reasons; 

- Grouping objects and, explaining reasons for grouping. 

The teachers recognise that the simple games played by children at home and in 
the community are essentially mathematical in nature. Incorporating such games 
ensures that the foundation phase learner experiences mathematical challenges as 
fulfilling and enjoyable. Incorporating such games also goes a long way to making 
mathematics an empowering, enjoyable, fun and challenging experience. 

The schools in Cofimvaba have multilingual mathematics programmes. 
Mathematics is taught using the home language of the learners alongside the 
language of teaching and learning, which is English. This ensures that learners have 
the ability to read and understand the use of their indigenous language as a tool for 
learning. Incorporating indigenous knowledge and languages into everyday teaching 
practices also gives parents and other caregivers the invaluable opportunity to 
support their children in an informal and supportive environment. 

The examples provided by Cofimvaba teachers of how they use various forms 
of IK and context-relevant materials to teach content illustrate the value of the use of 
IK in the classroom, and the importance of teaching methods and approaches being 
context-specific. The approaches that these teachers used are not necessarily covered 
in pre-service teacher training, nor do the teachers report them being covered in in- 
service training. They seem to adopt a ‘make the best of what you’ve got’ attitude 
towards the lack of resources, less than ideal teaching and learning circumstances 
and a lack of support from key policy documents and teacher-training. 


Conclusion 


We conclude from our discussions with FP mathematics teachers in Cofimvaba 
that in keeping with the RNCS and CAPS, they are valuing IKS in their classrooms 
with little or no guidance provided by those policy documents or the pre- or in- 
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service teacher-training that they receive. While the RNCS and CAPS urge teachers 
to value IKS in the classroom and the school, pre- and in-service teacher training 
and the policy documents do not recognise the unique needs of teachers and learners 
in rural and under-resourced settings for greater guidance and support that is 
context-relevant. 

In closing, we argue that the findings of the study upon which this paper is 
based, indicate that more research is required within the Foundation Phase in order 
to generate evidence-based data on what we need to know and what needs to be 
done to adequately prepare teachers, and provide relevant support, such that all 
schools in South Africa are staffed by knowledgeable, well-skilled, culturally- 
sensitive, confident and highly effective practitioners within the context in which 
their classrooms are found. 
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PEDAGOGICAL TRAINING AND CULTURE FOR GLOBAL CITIZENSHIP: 
REFLECTIONS FOR ITS CREATION 


Abstract 


I would like to share some reflections concerning the results of several 
investigations in the field of training of values, citizenship, basic education (primary 
and secondary school), at national and international contexts. First, I shall present 
the context in which those researches took place, then I will go to some of the results 
and in my conclusion I will show the proposals for the construction of global 
citizenship. 


Key words: reflective education, citizen competences, global citizenship, action 
capability, basic education 


Introduction 


Since several decades ago, education in values for democracy, citizenship and 
human rights has had a prevailing position in numerous countries, not only in Latin 
America, but also around the world; Mexico is not the exception. One of the 
privileged settings to develop those educational processes is the school environment 
in which various special learning programs have been carried out. The curricular 
content or explicit strategies have been added aiming to educate for democracy 
and/or for citizenship. In some other circumstances, they have been considered as 
working manners and transversal contents that appear in an implicit form in the 
school curricula (cf. ICCS, 2009). We recognize the presence of philosophic- 
pedagogical perspectives in those training practices, in which civic, ethic, moral 
and social dimensional aspects can be distinguished, which aim to increase the 
ethical aspect (Yurén, 1995) of the society in which it is practiced. In this sense, it 
can be observed that education for citizenship has not been foreign in our Mexican 
education (Latapi, 1999), but it certainly has had variations in the way it has been 
present or absent in the academic curricula. During many decades after the Mexican 
Revolution, civic education was explicitly taught in basic education; however, 
during the early years of the 70’s of the 20th century, it was left implicit in the 
Social Sciences. Subsequently, the reappearance of Civic Education in the curricula 
and programs of Mexican basic education was an event that promoted a change of 
perspective at the end of the last century, “reacquiring” a moral status. It is first 
reincorporated in the secondary school curricula (SEP, 1993) and then in elementary 
school and preschool (SEP, 2011); meanwhile, different researchers (Garcia-Salord 
& Vanella, 1992; Schmelkes, 1994, 1997 and 1998; Latapi, 1998; Molina, 2000; 
Luna, 2001; Yurén, 2004; Maggi et al, 2003; Conde, 2004; Rodriguez, 2009; 
Rodriguez & Elizondo, 2010; among others) have carried out researches referring to 
educational processes, the meanings that the educational actors attribute them and 
the way of developing the training for a citizen civic education. 

In my particular case, I have carried out several researches that deal with this 
thematic area at various educational levels and different scenes, which have led me 
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to some reflections: If school is a space socially recognized as a privileged setting 
for training citizens, how do the cultural constructs subvert such an education? In 
which manner could the pedagogical processes given at school settings contribute to 
the socio-cultural changes? When in school practices inconsistencies between saying 
and doing have been identified, what kind of citizens are we educating? And 
consequently, how could it be possible to develop competences for global 
citizenship, if the cultural contexts where they take place do not offer the conditions 
for their development? 

For this reason I’m sharing some results of researches’ carried out in different 
contexts: basic education — both primary and secondary school (Molina, 2000 and 
2011), communitarian education, especially with CONAFE communitarian 
instructors (Molina, 2008); international and Mexican agencies (Molina, 2007), and 
some other experiences regarding the evaluation of text books for basic education 
and other materials with the same aim. 

The paper is organized in three parts: the first one presents an overview of the 
aspects addressed in the researches; the second includes the analysis of the more 
recurrent results; and the third one offers some hints to generate actions which may 
contribute to the development of an active citizenship. 


Investigative approaches as a process of building a citizenship notion 


The first research, which actually was the one with which I got involved in this 
thematic area, focused on analyzing the way values for democracy are built up in 
sixth grade of primary school (Molina, 2000; Molina & Alonso, 2001). This was an 
ethnographic research done during a school year, which included groups of students 
from eight primary schools at the capital of Mexico and its metropolitan area. The 
research considered the socioeconomic dimension: the selected schools represented 
the social strata comprised in such an area. Interactions taking place at every 
moment during school hours were prioritized. It was also analyzed if there were 
differences in the teacher-students rapport established by teachers, taking into 
account the economic status between them and the learners. In terms of the 
pedagogical dimension, it was considered the kind of teacher training, the teaching 
practicing in classroom and the management of contents related to value education. 
At that moment, the notion of citizenship as a training process for primary school 
learners was not yet considered, but a question emerged with regards to the practice 
of values encouraged and if the education of subjects committed to their society was 
really taking place. 

The results of the first research showed that the experiences and educational 
processes of the individuals tend to generate a climate for a responsible exercise of 
freedom and of free decisions. Therefore, taking into consideration my thirteen years 
of experience in communitarian service, I decided to investigate as part of my 
doctoral thesis, the indicators and the processes that determine the political culture 
of the CONAFE communitarian instructors (Molina, 2008). This was the second 
study regarding the citizen-training subject. The research had two aspects: a 
qualitative perspective and a quantitative one. Regarding the first aspect, life 


' Due to space considerations, we will not make constant allusion to the researches carried out 
by the author of the article, these appear in the references. 
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experiences (stories) were reconstructed and analyzed considering contextual 
references. With reference to the quantitative data, besides contextualizing the 
stories of the communitarian instructors, constellations of political culture were set 
up, including the training tracks of the young participants in the programs. 

Considering the above and due to the fact that I was invited to determine the 
status of Mexico at the beginning of the test on educational achievement concerning 
civic citizenship competences (IEA/ICCS, 2007 and 2008; Molina, 2007), I became 
interested in doing a research concerning the educational processes that took place in 
secondary schools to create citizenship competences (Molina, 2011). This research 
is focused on determining if the training practice performed by teachers in their 
classroom in secondary schools generates citizenship competences and if the civic 
and ethic competences proposed in the syllabi and programs of secondary school 
(SEP, 2007) are encouraged or not by teachers. 


Main results: characteristics of the educational processes in school 
settings 


Results from the three researches mentioned in the last section are presented. I 
have no intention to be reductionist but due to the reduced space, I shall only present 
the data that coincides, especially in relation to basic education. Based on those 
results, we were able to prove that the kind of educational services offered in the 
different economic strata is not the same. Some differences were present regarding 
the participation of parents at school because in popular areas parents’ participation 
is more controlled by the school due to the fact that they cannot enter the school 
premises so easily. 

Both in primary and in secondary school, there are various contradicting 
situations and processes in the formation of values which should characterize the 
“democratic” practices of the young citizens (learners). According to our analytic 
perspective, such practice should promote the developing of moral judgment 
(Kohlberg, 1992, 1997) and agency capacity (Yurén & Mick, 2013) in the students 
in training. These practices are far from achieving it, since the rapport established by 
some teachers offer, as a common practice, an authoritarian-vertical directionality, 
in which the perceptions of the learners are not important; furthermore, they take for 
granted that “the students are the ones who should be educated”, even though 
teachers violate educational precepts. 

Another distinctive feature in the teaching practice is that normally there is no 
congruence or a systematic function between the expressed values for democracy 
and their practice. A teacher can be talking about participation or respect, but the 
learner neither participates nor his rights are respected. Very seldom students have 
an opportunity to participate in the decisions being taken, since the teachers are the 
ones who determine what to do and how to do it. Therefore, the educational process 
goes backwards because the learner cannot conclude the educational process as a 
product of his own decisions. On the other hand, we can point out that where the 
routine work is most important and the student knows in advance what will happen, 
the possibilities of creating environments to reflect on or build their own knowledge 
is reduced; even the suitable activities to foster democratic practices and social 
compromise are left behind. Thus, it is required as a practice (not frequent in the 
observation), that teachers develop a systematic exercise, conscientious and 
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consistent, where every activity or promise is fulfilled. The deliberate action and 
thus, a reflective one, make the difference between a convinced attitude (including 
everything it implies) and the mechanical fulfillment of school chores (regarding 
contents). 

In this sense, another aspect that strongly drew our attention in our research was 
the use of the time assigned to the civic and ethic training, where we could confirm 
the effective use of only the third part of the time intended for such task. The teacher 
or the school in general, frequently has “another more important thing” to work on, 
rather than working with the contents and activities designed for such training. As a 
result, little commitment is internalized, and after they graduate, youngsters express 
it is a subject in which almost anything can be included, but they cannot recall 
anything specific about civic or ethic aspects. 

So it would be naive to think the school is the only responsible for civic-citizen 
training, since we have also observed in our third research (Molina, 2008)’, that the 
training spaces being generated as part of the social environment, in which it is 
required to do daily activities that involve looking up information, the use of it 
according to the contexts and the person addressed, the reflection regarding the type 
of practice to develop and the analysis of the possible effects they might have, offer 
a wild educational spectrum from a critic-reflexive approach, for children and youth, 
in whom a high sense of social culture and a commitment to the environment they 
live in. 

Teenagers and youth participating in those experiences, acquire a distinctive 
feature: awareness; they become more responsible and committed, not only with the 
activities they perform, but also with their social environment, and the pursuit of 
better living conditions for the most vulnerable groups of the country. 


Conclusions and reflections for global citizenship 


From the previous results and the review of others researches (mentioned at the 
beginning of the article), as well as some theoretical references (Sen, 2000; Bauman, 
2002; Giroux, 2006; Popkewitz, 2009) concerning those processes, we may 
conclude that it is necessary to generate actions which make possible the 
transformation of the teaching practices, not in isolation but designed in a systematic 
manner and with a specific purpose: to train the youth to decide and act responsibly, 
to accept the consequences derived from the educational processes and also to 
express his opinion. 

It implies educating a person to act freely, free to choose and design his own 
path in the formal or informal educational field; this implies his autonomy to decide, 
to take care of himself and to be aware of the collective well-being. 

Finally’, we keep in mind that the school still constitutes a device rich of 
positive educational intentions, where it is possible to carry out educational actions 


? Another vein that arose the interest in this thematic area, was the fact that I worked for more 
than ten years in the National Council for Educational Development (CONAFE), where 
after several years, and as part of my doctoral education, I was able to carry out the research 
called Indicadores y procesos en la conformacion de la cultura politica juvenil (Molina 
2004, 2008 and 2012; Molina y Ponce, 2011). 

3 tis important to mention that many of these conclusions are expressed in Molina, 2013. 
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to regulate the process of change towards the formation of global citizenship. 
Therefore, it is necessary to build a notion of citizenship that springs from its socio- 
historic-cultural dimension, with the purpose of transforming the procedures 
culturally acquired in the teaching practice. To look for, like an essential component: 
to be able to take free decisions, search for his welfare and the possibility to create 
individuals socially conscious and educated. 

A democratic citizenship demands a critical posture to achieve the emancipation 
of individuals who can act capably and will not accept the election codes determined 
by the international macro-organisms. This implies working on the tensions 
generated by the inclusion/exclusion, in which the discourse encourages the 
individual to generate processes of change; yet, in practice he is left behind, by 
presenting to him arbitrary or unilateral decisions. 
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CONCEPTIONS OF LEARNING AND SIGNIFICANT LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES AMONG PEDAGOGY AND ANDRAGOGY STUDENTS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY IN LJUBLJANA AND THE UNIVERSITY IN BELGRADE 


Abstract 


This paper presents a part of the results of a comparative study in which we 
scrutinised the study of pedagogy and andragogy at the University in Ljubljana and 
the study of pedagogy at the University in Belgrade. The main focus of the study is 
on the questions how students understand the essence of learning at the university 
and whether these concepts change during their studies. We have also analysed 
which significant experiences influence these changes. Our arguments derive from 
the thesis that establishment of the students’ conceptions of learning and learning 
experiences that are analysed represent an important feedback when changes are 
introduced in the study process in order to achieve higher quality university studies. 


Key words: higher education, comparative study, effective teaching, conceptions of 
learning, learning experiences 


Introduction 


Over the past 30 years, numerous studies have been involved in the question of 
quality teaching in higher education. Cases of best practice have been researched 
and questions of ensuring quality in higher education have been discussed, including 
how to prompt students to be active co-creators of the study process. Researchers 
have been focused on various aspects of teaching and learning, especially on 
approaches which improved learning. The variety of these studies shows that good 
teaching in higher education is a concept with no universally accepted definition 
(Devlin & Samarawickrema, 2010). In this paper, however, we aim to highlight 
some aspects of quality in university teaching that will help us understand the role of 
students in evaluating the study process and their inclusion in the processes of 
ensuring high quality studies. 

Devlin and Samarawickrema (2010) stressed that effective teaching is broadly 
understood as teaching that is oriented to and focused on students and their learning. 
Moreover, they point out two broadly accepted components of effective university 
teaching: that it requires a set of particular skills and practices (Penny, 2003 in 
Devlin & Samarawickrema, 2010) and that it meets the requirements of the context 
in which it occurs (Devlin, 2007, ibid.). Based on a survey of various sources on 
effective teaching, various characteristics of effective university teaching can be 
singled out (Hativa, Barak & Simhi, 2001). Forest (2007, pp. 350-351), for example, 
paraphrases Lee Shulman and points out that the goal of higher education should be: 
to (1) ensure that students are engaged and motivated, (2) help them acquire 
knowledge and develop understanding, (3) enable them to demonstrate their 
knowledge and understanding through performance and action, (4) encourage them 
to engage in critical reflection of the world and their place within it, (5) develop 
their ability to navigate the constraints and complexities of the world in formulating 
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their own judgements and designs for action and (6) foster a lifelong commitment to 
critical examination and self-development. All the above-mentioned goals are 
mutually dependent and intertwined. To attain them means to encourage the 
cognitive as well as affective and social development of an individual. 

Kember and McNaught (2007 in Devlin & Samarawickrema, 2010, pp. 113- 
114) proposed ten principles of effective teaching, conceived on the basis of a 
research carried out among 44 Australian teachers and 18 Hong Kong teachers, 
noted for their exemplary teaching. Descriptions of their own teaching practices 
allowed the authors to discover the following principles: (1) teaching and curriculum 
design need to be focused on meeting students’ future needs, (2) students must have 
a thorough understanding of fundamental concepts even if that means that less 
content is covered, (3) teaching has to be connected to real-life, current and/or local 
examples and relating theory to practice, (4) students’ beliefs must be challenged to 
deal with misconceptions, (5) a variety of learning tasks that engage students need to 
occur, (6) genuine, empathetic relationships with individual students should be 
established, (7) teachers should motivate students through displaying their own 
enthusiasm, encouraging students and providing interesting, enjoyable and active 
classes, (8) curriculum design should ensure that aims, concepts, learning activities 
and assessment are consistent with achieving learning outcomes, (9) each lesson 
must be thoroughly planned but flexible, (10) assessment must be consistent with 
the desired learning outcomes. It is noteworthy that, unlike other authors, Kember 
and McNaught emphasize “that teaching designs should meet future needs of 
students with regard to curriculum as well as learning outcomes” (Ibid. p. 114). 
They point out the importance of teachers being future oriented, while at the same 
time not forgetting the current needs of students. 

It is important to bear in mind that the above-mentioned principles originate in 
teachers' opinions and thus students' opinions also have to be added in order to get 
the whole picture. Moreover, one has to consider the background (characteristics of 
the environment, university, particular faculties and departments) where the studies 
take place, together with a great variety of students with all their qualities, abilities, 
prior knowledge, experiences and needs. Due to these principles, university 
professors are faced with important questions that require answers if so-called 
professional learning communities are to be formed. 

For this reason, in the comparative study entitled “Ensuring quality university 
study: the role and responsibility of students and teachers” that took place in 2012 
and 2013 at the Department of Educational Sciences of the Faculty of Arts, 
University in Ljubljana, and at the Department of Pedagogy of the Faculty of 
Philosophy, University in Belgrade, our intention was to obtain students' feedback 
regarding the structure and contents of study programmes, learning and teaching 
forms and activities, resulting competences and their conceptions of the essence of 
learning, as well as their own and the teachers' roles. Undoubtedly, the results make 
a good basis to analyse each teacher's own practice. At the same time, in an effort to 
improve the quality of teaching and learning, they encourage teacher-student 
discussions and also discussions between teachers working in different 
environments — at the Universities in Ljubljana and in Belgrade. 
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Purpose of the study 


One of the central purposes of the comparative study was to obtain an insight 
into the way how first and third year pedagogy and andragogy students in Ljubljana 
and pedagogy students in Belgrade included in the first level of renewed Bologna 
programmes understand the essence of learning at the faculty. Furthermore, we 
wanted to establish the significant learning experiences that third year students 
encountered during their studies and the impact of those experiences. Answers to 
these research questions are presented in this contribution. We were, of course, also 
interested in the differences between answers of students in Ljubljana and in 
Belgrade. 

Understanding learning is one of the key concepts of the pedagogical and 
andragogical subject area and we were interested whether it changes and approaches 
modern scientific concepts on active and constructive learning during the studies 
(Simons, 1997; Steh, 2004; Vermunt, 1993). Moreover, with their empirical studies, 
researchers have established that the subjective conceptions of learning influence the 
quality of learning itself. A shift to higher conceptions of learning is desired, as the 
latter are more likely to lead to a deeper approach to learning. 


Method 


The study involved first and third year students studying pedagogy and 
andragogy at the Faculty of Arts in Ljubljana, and first and third year students 
studying pedagogy at the Faculty of Philosophy in Belgrade in the 2012/13 
academic year.' The sample at the University in Ljubljana included 78 first year 
students and 54 third year students, while the sample at the University in Belgrade 
included 57 first year students and 56 third year students. Data collection took place 
in January 2013 through a questionnaire that included closed-ended and open-ended 
questions together with scales of attitudes. Statistical processing was performed with 
the SPSS software package. 


Results and discussion 


Conceptions of learning 

To obtain insight into existing students' conceptions of learning, we asked them 
of the essence of learning at the faculty and offered them a choice of various 
descriptions of learning. The traditional classification of learning conceptions 
created by the pioneering author in this field — Salj6 (Boulton-Lewis, Wilss & 
Mutch, 1996; Kember & Gow, 1994; Marton, Dall' Alba & Beaty, 1993) and further 
empirical findings (Marton et al, 1993) was used as the basis to define the essence of 
learning. Thus students could select between the following descriptions of the 


" At its first level, the F aculty of Arts of the University of Ljubljana offers a uniform three- 
year study programme of pedagogy and andragogy, while the Faculty of Philosophy of the 
University of Belgrade offers two separate four-year programmes — Pedagogy and 
Andragogy — already at the first level. Further on, when presenting results and comparisons, 
only students of pedagogy will be mentioned, although in Ljubljana students of the 
pedagogy and andragogy programme were included in the study. 
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essence of learning:” learning as acquiring and memorizing knowledge; learning as 
acquisition of useful knowledge; learning as understanding; learning as a change of 
views; learning as personal growth. 

Most first year students of pedagogy both in Ljubljana (71.1%) and in Belgrade 
(73.2%) answered that the essence of learning is in obtaining useful knowledge. 
There were no statistically significant differences in the representation of particular 
learning conceptions among the first year students of both universities. Statistically 
significant differences, however, occurred in the conception of the essence of 
learning among third year students of both universities (21 = 20.822, n = 110, df = 3, 
p = 0.000).* Third year students of pedagogy in Ljubljana who understand the 
essence of learning as obtaining useful knowledge are no longer the majority. In 
comparison to third year students of pedagogy in Belgrade, students in Ljubljana 
show an increased share of those who emphasize that the essence of learning is in 
understanding and changing of views (10.7% : 29.6%) as well as in personal growth 
(17.9% : 38.9%). Thus at Ljubljana University, 68.5% of third year students 
expressed a higher level learning conception, compared to only 28.6% of Belgrade 
third year students. From the first to the third year, Ljubljana students of pedagogy 
therefore demonstrate a shift towards more modern and higher level conceptions of 
learning. The question arises whether this holds true only at the declarative level, 
since various learning conceptions and also learning theories are discussed as a part 
of their study programme, or whether they have really internalized higher 
conceptions of learning and reconstructed their previous concepts which also guide 
their own learning. On the other hand, among third year students in Belgrade, the 
emphasis on obtaining useful knowledge is still prevailing (66.1%), also due to the 
fact that until then they experienced no study practice and they go through more 
doubts regarding usefulness of knowledge they are to master during their studies. 


Significant learning experience 

Further on, we were interested which positive learning experiences from the 
time of their studies significantly influenced the third year students in their opinions. 
We wanted to find in which study form this experience occurred and which aspects 
of changes have been detected by students on the basis of that experience. Some 
answers were offered to them based on students' answers to an open-end question 
from prior studies in this area (Steh & Kalin, 2012). 

There were statistically significant differences among students of the 
universities in Belgrade and Ljubljana in reference to their answers to which form of 
organized study prompted the significant learning experience (y2 = 47.034, n = 110, 
df = 3, p = 0.000). The answer most often given by students of the University in 
Ljubljana was that their practical training represented the significant learning 
experience (63%), followed by lectures (18.5%). The latter was the answer most 


* In the questionnaire, students had a choice of descriptions without any name attached to the 
category of learning. Furthermore, descriptions were given in a random order without being 
orderly distributed from lower to higher conceptions of learning as they are presented in this 
text. 

3 Due to the low frequency of representation, in calculations we merged the third and the 
fourth categories which emphasize the in-depth understanding and a change of views, since, 
in reference to the contents, one complements the other. 
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frequently selected by Belgrade students (33.9%), followed by learning experiences 
that happened in group work with colleagues at projects, seminars, etc. — 19.6%, and 
during organized visits to institutions — 17.9%. Each of the last two answers was 
selected only once by students of the University of Ljubljana. Exercises would be 
expected to represent an important learning situation that enables students to 
challenge their existing subjective theories, test themselves in various new 
situations, and personally consider pedagogical issues. However, students' answers 
imply that exercises have less power — this answer was more frequently selected by 
Belgrade students (14.3%), while only 9.3% of Ljubljana students opted for this 
answer. This poses the question of the concept and scope of exercises or their 
contents, goals and realization. Notably, it was mostly students of the University in 
Belgrade who experienced the most important learning experience at lectures 
(33.9% of answers) — which can encourage more responsible and high quality 
performance of lectures. The differences in answers between Belgrade and Ljubljana 
students to some extent reflect the differences in the way the study programme is 
conceived at each university. For example, the University in Belgrade has practical 
training as late as during the summer semester of the third year (which was after the 
survey was made), so the answers did not refer to practical training. 

We were further interested in the influence of such significant learning 
experiences students recognised in themselves. Various answers were offered, 
among which they could select no more than three that were most relevant to them. 
Students of the University in Belgrade most often pointed out that the important 
learning experience during their studies encouraged their motivation for study 
(48.2%). This was followed by the answer that development of competences 
relevant for professional work was important (30.4%), while next came the equally 
frequent selection of two aspects — one was recognizing usefulness of theory in 
solving actual problems and the other acquiring new experiences through work 
(26.6% each). While students of the University in Ljubljana most often selected the 
answer that the important study experience was testing themselves in actual 
situations (37%), it is followed with a balanced choice of two answers: first, that 
they acquired knowledge on the usefulness of theory in solving actual problems, and 
second that they developed competences important for their professional work (each 
selected by 35.2% of students). All these students' answers can be connected to the 
principles of effective teaching which were pointed out by Kember and McNaught 
on the basis of their study (2007 in Devlin & Samarawickrema, 2010) and are 
presented in the introduction. The answers students gave to this question are 
strongly related to the place where the important learning experience took place. 
Among Ljubljana students it very often occurred during their practical training 
where students had the opportunity to work and test themselves in some typical 
situations in which pedagogues or adult educators work. A considerable gap and 
statistically significant differences between the answers of Ljubljana and Belgrade 
university students are noticeable in some items, such as: acquiring experience of 
individual work with pupils, learning with others and from others in group 
discussions and increased motivation for studies. Acquiring experiences in 
individual work was strongly emphasized by students of the University in Ljubljana 
(20.4%); among Belgrade students the prevailing choices were learning with others 
in group discussions (19.6%) and increased motivation for their studies (48.2%). 
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Answers of Belgrade students can be understood in the context of answers to the 
question where the important learning experience took place, in which they strongly 
referred to the importance of lectures, group work with colleagues on projects and 
during seminars as well as visits to educational institutions. All these work methods 
evidently reflected in increased motivation for studies among Belgrade students. 


Conclusion 


The results of our empirical study show the importance of providing students 
with an opportunity for active and responsible involvement in the study process with 
very diverse methods. Again and again one has to look for ways to stimulate 
students for a higher quality level of learning, taking account of explicit learning 
goals, students and other contextual factors, as already emphasized by Devlin and 
Samarawickrema (2010). Thus it is no surprise that students in Belgrade point out 
that their important learning experience took place at lectures, during group work 
with colleagues and in organized visits of institutions, while students in Ljubljana 
mostly emphasize practical training. High quality discussions, organizing learning 
situations where students can test themselves and show their knowledge, such as 
individual research work or group work on a project, well organized practical 
training, etc. — all these can contribute to significant learning. However, the 
importance of the role of students’ feedback in ensuring high quality university 
studies again became evident, since it reveals both strong and weak points of study 
programmes and their implementation, while indicating guidelines for introducing 
changes to the study process. This paper presents a small part of the results obtained 
in the comparative study, yet even this shows that the challenge in Ljubljana may be 
more frequently organizing quality discussion and particular forms of participative 
learning, while in Belgrade, the challenge may be integrating more opportunities for 
students to test themselves and show their knowledge in practical situations already 
in the first two years of the studies. It is particularly important that students in both 
Ljubljana and Belgrade are offered adequate support in connecting theory and 
practice, as this allows them to add meaning to their studies, work through their 
misconceptions and develop an in-depth understanding of contents in the areas of 
pedagogy and andragogy as well as independently solve topical issues and problems 
encountered in this subject area. 
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MANUELA HEINZ 


INITIAL TEACHER EDUCATION IN IRELAND: STRUCTURE, POLICY 
DEVELOPMENTS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 


Introduction 


This paper aims to provide an overview of recent policy developments in Initial 
Teacher Education (ITE) in Ireland, their impact on practices and challenges for ITE 
providers and schools. It will outline and discuss recruitment and _ selection 
processes, recent structural and programme design changes as well as the cultural 
and political platforms on which teacher education is enacted. 


Structure of provision and entrance to ITE programmes 


Teaching is a regulated profession in Ireland and teachers employed in state- 
funded teaching positions must be registered with the Irish Teaching Council in 
order to be paid from public funds (Section 30 of the Teaching Council Act, 2001). 
Initial teacher education programmes for primary, second-level and further 
education teachers are accredited by the Teaching Council, which was established 
on a statutory basis in 2006. The number of places on initial teacher education 
courses has traditionally been limited to 1,000 places per year for both, primary and 
post-primary programmes by the Higher Education Authority. However, these 
quotas have not been rigidly enforced in recent years with numbers of ITE graduates 
from state-funded higher education institutions reaching in excess of 1,800 for 
primary and 1,400 for post-primary teacher education programmes since 2008 
(Hyland, 2012, p. 17). In addition, numbers of ITE graduates from Hibernia College, 
a private provider of teacher education in the UK and Ireland blending online and 
face-to-face tuition, have been growing since 2007 (375 primary teaching graduates 
in 2011, first post-primary cohort graduated in 2013). 

Demand for places on state-funded ITE programmes has been high with only 
between 30 and 40 per cent of applications resulting in offers (Heinz, 2008, 2011). 
Candidates are in most cases selected through competitive points systems whereby 
prior academic performance (post-primary performance for undergraduate 
programmes and undergraduate degree performance for postgraduate programmes) 
is rated and complemented, in the case of postgraduate programmes, by a much 
smaller number of available points allocated for relevant professional experience 
and further qualifications (Master, PhD, other third-level courses). Proficiency in 
Irish and, more recently, performance in English and mathematics, are also assessed 
as part of the selection system for primary ITE candidates. Only a small number of 
institutions and programmes are currently including interviews in the selection 
process (Dublin City University, Trinity College Dublin and the University of 
Limerick) (Heinz, 2011). 

In terms of their profile, ITE students in Ireland have been found to be 
homogenously Irish (98%), predominately female (approx. 70%), high academic 
achievers. Studies exploring student teachers’ career motivations found that intrinsic 
and altruistic career values are rated significantly higher than extrinsic motivating 
factors and that ITE entrants are confident in their ability to become effective 
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teachers who enjoy their work (Drudy et al., 2005; Heinz, 2011). Despite the general 
perception that the teaching profession continues to enjoy high social regard 
amongst the Irish public (Hyland, 2012), second-level student teachers have reported 
that they encountered discouraging advice from others in relation to their career 
choice before embarking on their ITE programmes (Heinz, 2011). The two reasons 
most frequently mentioned in relation to this discouragement are ‘increasing 
problems with discipline in schools’ and the ‘lack of full-time teaching positions’ 
(Ibid.). 

As regards the latter, an oversupply of teachers and ITE graduates has been 
noted for a number of years by ITE providers, schools and teachers’ unions who 
have been expressing concern about the “casualization of teaching [and lecturing]” 
in Ireland which is leading to ‘severe income poverty for many teachers struggling 
on fixed-term (temporary) contracts in part-time positions (MacGabhann, 2012). 
Anecdotal evidence suggests that many graduates from Irish ITE programmes are 
leaving Ireland to start their teaching careers in the UK and further afield, often after 
unsuccessfully pursuing teaching positions in Ireland. 


Recent developments at teacher education policy level 


In 2011, the Irish Teaching Council published two significant teacher education 
policy documents: the Continuum of Teacher Education and the Criteria and 
Guidelines for Providers of Initial Teacher Education Programmes. The former 
emphasizes the centrality of cohesion and connection in teacher education policy 
and practice across all phases of the teaching career. It provides the framework for 
significant changes, including the extension and reconceptualization of both 
concurrent and sequential Initial Teacher Education (ITE) programmes and the 
introduction of a mandatory induction phase for ITE graduates. 

The Criteria and Guidelines for Providers of Initial Teacher Education 
(Teaching Council, 2011b) lay out the specific accreditation requirements for 
reconceptualised ITE programmes detailing mandatory programme components, 
weighting between academic and practical (school placement) elements as well as a 
detailed list of learning outcomes for ITE graduates. The guidelines furthermore 
specify requirements in terms of staff qualifications, engagement and research 
activity as well as student-staff ratios. As regards the latter it is envisaged that the 
‘ratio of students to academic staff should be a maximum of 15:1’ which ‘allows for 
small group work, for the modeling of effective teaching methodologies and for 
teaching the skills necessary for meaningful reflective practice’ (Ibid., p. 20). In the 
current higher education context where, due to significant cuts to HEI’s budgets, 
staff reduction rather than increase is the norm, this ratio can be interpreted as highly 
ambitious. 

The blueprint for programme development emphasizes the expectation that 
graduate teachers have the competence to engage professionally as lifelong learners 
throughout their career. Linking theory and practice of learning and teaching 
through reflective and systematic inquiry will therefore be central to future ITE 
programmes aiming to develop students’ core skills in reflective practice and 
research/inquiry-based learning. An increased emphasis on literacy, numeracy and 
inclusion is also evident. Integral to all ITE programmes and central to student 
teacher development is the School Placement element of the programmes. What is 
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envisaged is the development of new and innovative school placement models based 
on a partnership approach between HEIs and schools. 

The duration of most current ITE programmes will be extended with the new 
minimum duration of 4 years for undergraduate concurrent programmes (from 
September 2013) and 2 years for postgraduate consecutive programmes (from 
September 2014). Following the Teaching Council’s requirement for extended 
programmes, most state-funded postgraduate post-primary ITE programmes have 
been reconceptualised as two-year full-time “Professional Master of Education” 
programmes. 


New Structure for Initial Teacher Education Provision in Ireland 


In April 2012, the Minister for Education and Skills announced a major review 
of publicly provided teacher education in Ireland aimed at identifying a new 
structure for ITE so as to strengthen and deepen the quality of provision. The 
international panel of reviewers (Sahlberg et al., 2012) recommended that teacher 
education provision in Ireland should be consolidated according to the following 
configuration: 
1. Dublin City University - St. Patrick’s College Drumcondra - Mater Dei 
Institute of Education 

2. Trinity College Dublin - Marino Institute of Education - University College 
Dublin — National College of Art and Design 

3. National University of Ireland Maynooth - Froebel College 

4. University of Limerick - Mary Immaculate College - Limerick Institute of 
Technology 

5. University College Cork - Cork Institute of Technology 

6. National University of Ireland Galway - St. Angela’s College Sligo 

Considering that provision of ITE in Ireland encompassed 19 state-funded 
providers (plus three non-funded providers — Hibernia college and two Montessori 
colleges) offering 40 ITE programmes for primary and post-primary level, the 
restructuring of publicly funded ITE provision into 6 larger, university-based centers 
marks a significant change in the Irish ITE landscape. 

In its report, the review panel emphasizes that teacher education institutions 
need to be sufficiently large and university-based in order to provide high-quality 
and research driven ITE programmes. 


Policy into practice - new understandings and actions on the ground 


Teachers as lifelong learners and the centrality of school-university 

partnership 

The new policy on the Continuum of Teacher Education sends a strong message 
to beginning and experienced teachers as well as teacher educators and school 
leaders. It recognizes that ITE cannot provide teachers with all the knowledge and 
skills needed for a demanding career spanning up to a number of decades and 
situated in increasingly complex and ever-changing social and educational settings. 
Over the past two decades, the demands on Irish schools have, not unlike in many 
other international contexts, become increasingly complex: pupil populations have 
become more diverse and the teachers’ tasks and necessary skills have broadened 
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immensely as a result of profound economic, demographic, social, cultural, 
technological, and occupational changes. 

While an overview of the specific components of the various newly 
conceptualized ITE programmes is not available to date, it appears that a number of 
ITE programmes will engage their student teachers in action research projects. The 
central aims of newly designed ITE action research modules will include the 
development of (i) student teachers’ critical awareness and understanding of the 
unique dynamics of learning and teaching in school environments as well as (ii) 
their proficiency with research-based teaching and inquiry-based practice. 

Systematic and collaborative inquiry into teaching practice and learning in 
schools is, of course, of great interest to and also dependent on the support of school 
leaders and practicing teachers. A research-based approach to teacher education 
throughout the continuum will require close collaboration of all involved and careful 
attention to the ethical dimensions of school-based research. It is clear that the 
successful implementation of such an ambitious initiative will, among many other 
factors, depend on the relationships and collaboration between university-based 
teacher educators and principals and teachers of schools. 

The importance of collaboration between teacher educators, school leaders and 
teaching practitioners is highlighted in the “school placement section” of the 
Teaching Council’s Criteria and Guidelines (2011b, pp. 16-18) which specifies that 
“new and innovative school placement models should be developed using a 
partnership approach, whereby HEIs and schools actively collaborate in the 
organisation of the school placement.” In terms of the process for school-university 
partnership development, the document further clarifies that “such models would be 
actively fostered by providers based on a written policy on partnership” (Ibid., p. 
16). 

It is interesting to note that this “school placement section” which goes on to 
explain that such ‘partnership models’ will involve “greater levels of responsibility 
being devolved to the profession for the provision of structured support for student 
teachers” has triggered most questions and discussions in schools and teacher 
education circles. It is also the only section resulting in requests (by ITE providers) 
for structured support by the Teaching Council to support the implementation of the 
‘mandated’ (partnership) approach. This request and the resulting negotiation 
process carried out by a national working group of stakeholders is testament to the 
enduring challenges which Irish ITE providers have been facing in this area and 
which have, over the past 5 years, been further compounded by budget constraints 
and new pressures facing schools as a result of Ireland’s economic crisis and a 
demanding education reform agenda. 

The negotiation process consisted of 6 working group meetings and 2 open 
stakeholder meetings bringing together, for the first time in Irish teacher education 
history, representatives from the Teaching Council and the Department of Education 
and Skills, ITE providers, principal associations, teachers unions and the National 
Parents Council. Guidelines on School Placement (1* edition) were presented at the 
most recent stakeholder meeting in June 2013 as an addendum to the Council’s 
accreditation criteria for programmes of initial teacher education. 

The described process of stakeholder exchange and discussion and the 
publication of a written document describing a partnership approach to the school 
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placement is a clear step forward from the previous situation where any type of 
exchange was restricted to the efforts of individual ITE providers working with 
schools in a tradition of goodwill. It is difficult to predict the impact of this process 
on practices on the ground in the near future. While many benefits of the partnership 
approach are described and specific suggestions in relation to school placement 
activities are forwarded, the traditional imbalance in terms of the understanding of 
who is (ultimately) responsible for developing partnerships and ensuring the quality 
of ITE programme delivery (including the school placement component) has not 
been explicitly challenged by this document: while it suggests that ITE providers 
apply a more structured approach to the identification, involvement and support of 
host schools following more (added by author) consultation with all stakeholders, 
participation of teachers and schools is described as voluntary and based on 
goodwill (rather than a professional responsibility, emphases added by author) (pp. 
8, 10). 

Initial analyses of an Irish school-university partnership research (SUPR) study 
exploring the design and implementation of an innovative partner school placement 
model highlight many of the benefits of partnership approaches while also 
describing the cultural and ethical dimensions and tensions experienced by the key 
actors in the reconceptualized hybrid space (Heinz, 2014; Higgins et al., 2012). 
Reflections of HEI tutors involved in the partnership project emphasise the 
importance of openness throughout the process, the development of a shared 
mission and a culture based on authentic dialogue, learning, enjoyment and 
consensus (Ibid). While feedback on the partnership initiative from participating 
schools and teachers has been very positive and promising, the study also brings to 
light a number of challenges including the lack of resources to support closer 
collaboration, the persisting difficulties experienced by HEI providers in terms of 
‘recruiting’ schools and committed teachers as partners, and the cultural and ethical 
complexities of cross-institutional and interpersonal relationship building. 


A heightened role for a whole-university approach to teacher education 

The ITE review panel report highlights the importance of providing ITE in 
universities where a critical mass of subject discipline experts and a general research 
culture exit. There are ample opportunities for subject experts to contribute to 
teacher education across the continuum. They might, for example, provide updates 
on developments in their fields specifically tailored to teachers, or insight into the 
knowledge and abilities possessed and/or the culture shared by those who create, 
communicate and use knowledge within their disciplines. Teacher educators and 
student teachers can also benefit from more active engagement with university- 
based research centres, for example, in the areas of Child and Family, Innovation 
and Societal Change and Human Rights research, as well as related disciplines like 
Cognitive and Social Psychology, Sociology and Political Science, Occupational 
Therapy, Speech & Language Therapy, Health Promotion and Clinical Psychology 
(examples from NUI Galway). Bringing subject specialists and researchers who 
have traditionally been more removed from school education and _ teacher 
development into a new hybrid space where academic and practitioner knowledge 
come together in new, less hierarchical ways in the service of teacher learning 
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(Zeichner, 2010) will be another challenge and distinct learning venture for teacher 
educators. 


Internationalising Irish teacher education 

The ITE Review Panel’s report emphasizes the benefits of greater collaboration 
between ITE providers in Ireland and partner institutions internationally. In 
particular, it notes that the proportion of outgoing students in teacher education 
institutions is very low by European standards. International mobility of students 
and staff of Higher Education Institutions is one of the key aspects of Irish and 
European higher education policy today. Many of the Irish ITE providers have 
experience as hosts for international student teachers and appreciate the positive 
benefits of international exchange programmes. However, programmes, particularly 
the one-year postgraduate programmes, have traditionally not included the 
opportunity for student exchange activities as they were perceived to be too short 
and “packed”. The new extended Professional Master of Education programmes will 
provide more space for ITE providers to support student exchanges and integrate 
comparative education themes in their programmes. 


Conclusion 


Recent ITE policy changes led by the Irish Teaching Council and 
recommendations forwarded by the ITE review panel mark the beginning of a major 
cultural shift in teacher education in Ireland whereby the preparation of teachers for 
the future is now seen to require much more interaction and close collaboration 
between a wide range of stakeholders and experts. Teacher educators will play a 
vital role in bringing this vision to fruition. They are challenged with the task of 
developing collaborative partnership networks both nationally, in the school settings 
as well as within and across universities, and internationally. 

The issue of a current teacher oversupply and consequent reduction in 
opportunities for employment requires attention and policy action. As argued by the 
ITE review panel, where there is an oversupply of teachers it may not be possible to 
continue to attract high calibre entrants into teaching (Sahlberg et al., 2012, p. 20). 
The desirability of diversifying the teaching force is, furthermore, evident from both 
contemporary Irish research studies and policy documents (Heinz, 2011; Irish 
Teaching Council, 2008) and a dedicated study exploring Diversity in Initial 
Teacher Education (DITE) in Ireland (led by Heinz and Keane from NUI Galway) 
has recently been funded by the Irish Research Council. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER - 
ANALYSIS OF TEACHERS’ SELF-PERCEPTIONS 


Abstract 


Views on the desirable characteristics of teachers and their professional 
development directly affect the organisation of the initial and continuing 
professional training of teachers, which in turn largely determines the development 
of teachers’ professional identity. In recent literature, professional identity is 
enmeshed in a broader societal discourse that is underpinned by values, personal 
qualities, ideology, relationships, status, training and qualifications. Starting from 
the point of view that the competences acquired are not sufficient for the teachers' 
professional activities, and also for reflection on their professional mission and 
identity and self-examination of their own experiences, beliefs, values and practices, 
we were interested in how the most important characteristics of quality teachers are 
viewed by the teachers themselves in two neighbouring countries — Croatia and 
Slovenia. We expected the results to be very similar due to the similarity of the 
cultural contexts of both countries. However, as the formation of professional 
identity depends not only on the broader social context, but also on the specific 
academic and institutional contexts in which teachers operate and develop, we also 
expected the answers to differ somewhat, which was confirmed by the results. 
Croatian teachers identified knowledge, creativity and fairness as the three most 
important characteristics of a good teacher, while the Slovene teachers identified the 
teacher's consistency as the most important feature of a good teacher, followed by 
knowledge and empathy. There was no statistically significant difference in the first 
three most important characteristics among teachers with regard to the length of 
their teaching experience and their age. 


Key words: self-perception, professional identity, continuing professional development, 
elementary school teacher 


Introduction 


In the center of attention of educational experts and decision-makers are 
questions regarding the tasks of the redefined role of a teacher. Among the relevant 
issues are teacher competencies which are necessary to establish an approach 
oriented toward the students and the means of developing them, the appropriate 
ways of supporting the different periods of the teachers' professional development 
and the conditions of the personal and professional environments which need to be 
fulfilled in order for the full professionalisation of the teaching profession to be 
achieved. Results of recent research on the quality of education clearly indicate that 


' This research was run within the project: “Professional Development of Teachers: 
Reputation, Identity and Transversal Competencies”, project’s number: 13.10.2.2.02., which 
is supported as an initial scientific project for young researchers (2013-2015) by University 
of Rijeka, Croatia. 
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the development of students' achievements significantly depends on the process of 
teaching and learning, and that the impact of teachers on the grades of their students 
is significant (EC, 2010; Hattie, 2003; Barber & Mourshed, 2007; Darling- 
Hammond & Bransford, 2005). It has been shown that students who had effective 
teachers during their education achieved better results than students who had less 
successful teachers, and that the impact of quality teachers remains influential in 
their later education, as well. Based on these studies, the general conclusion that an 
improvement in the overall quality of education directly depends on the quality of 
education and the professional development of teachers can be drawn. 

One of the best-known conceptualisations of what teachers know is that of 
Shulman (1987, p. 8), who defines a teacher’s knowledge as: 

e content knowledge 

e pedagogic content knowledge (the ability to contextualise, situate, and 

personalise the content for the students) 

e general pedagogic knowledge (principles and strategies of classroom 

management and organisation) 

e curriculum knowledge 

knowledge of learners and their characteristics 
knowledge of educational contexts, and contexts (group, classroom, 
community) 

e knowledge of educational ends, purposes and values. 

During the process of their professional development, it is important to allow 
teachers to develop in all these areas, as they represent the essential components of a 

In the formation of their identity, the teachers' answer to the question of who 
they are is constantly being shaped with what they perceive their work to be 
(Graham & Phelps, 2003). Teachers are involved in the shaping of their identity 
from the beginning of their career. Many authors emphasise that the most important 
period for the formation of identity is during undergraduate studies (Sutherland, 
Howard & Markauskaite, 2010). 

In recent literature, professional identity is enmeshed in a broader societal 
discourse that is underpinned by values, personal qualities, ideology, relationships, 
status, training and qualifications (Kosnik & Beck, 2009; Korthagen, 2004; 
Beijaard, 2006; Beijaard, Meijer & Verloop, 2004; Alsup, 2006 and others). To 
illustrate, we would like to mention some definitions of professional identity that 
emphasise its individual characteristics, as they are of great importance for effective 
teaching (Tatalovié Vorkapic, 2012). 

Wenger defines identity as what we know, what is foreign and what we choose 
to know, as well as how we know it. Our identities determine who we will interact 
with in a knowledge-sharing activity, and our willingness and capacity to engage in 
boundary interactions (Wenger, 2000, p. 239). 

The term identity refers to how teachers see themselves professionally, which 
includes their sense of their own goals, responsibilities, work style and teaching 
effectiveness, their degree of satisfaction and their own career development planning 
(Kosnik & Beck, 2009). Korthagen’s onion model (2004) views identity as a 
dynamic relationship between the deep and the superficial layers of personality in 
contact with the professional environment. Kortahgen (2004) believes that 
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professional identity is made up of unconscious needs, feelings, values, role models, 
previous experiences and behaviors which, put together, create a sense of identity. 

Teachers' professional identity implies both a cognitive psychological and a 
sociological perspective: people develop their identity in interaction with other 
people (sociological perspective), but express their professional identity in their 
perceptions of ‘who they are’ and ‘who they want to become’ as a result of this 
interaction (cognitive psychological perspective) (Beijaard, 2006). 

Beijaard, Meijer & Verloop (2004, pp. 122-123) have identified some features 
that are essential for the professional identity of teachers based on a review of 
various studies on professional identity that are linked to the characteristics of the 
professional identity of teachers, the formation of their identity and studies on 
stories that (re)present professional identity: 

e Professional identity is an ongoing process of interpreting and re- 
interpreting experiences (Kerby, 1991 in Beijaard et al, 2004); the teacher’s 
development never stops and can be best viewed as a process of lifelong 
learning. This, in other words, means that the formation of the professional 
identity implies not only the search for answers to the question — Who am | 
now? — but also to questions such as — Who do I want to become? and How 
do I see my role as a teacher? Since identity changes over time, this means 
that its interpretation is subject to change, which indicates that it is a 
dynamic construct. 

e Professional identity implies both the person and the context. The 
teacher's identity is always formed in relation to the characteristics of the 
culture and the environment in which the teacher works. Teachers differ by 
the way they interpret professional characteristics in relation to their own 
values and convictions. There is no single teaching culture in a school and 
every teacher, influenced by their specific context, develops their own 
teaching culture. 

e A teacher's professional identity consists of sub-identities that are more or 
less in harmony with each other. The notion of sub-identities relates to the 
different contexts the teachers work in and the relationships they build. It is 
important for all of these sub-identities to be well-balanced. 

e Agency is an important element of professional identity, meaning that 
teachers should be active participants in the process of their own professional 
development (Coldon & Smith in Beijaard et al, 2004). The ability to reflect 
and self-reflect is of great importance for working on their professional 
development, as it allows them to integrate their experiences, knowledge and 
feelings into their image of themselves as a teacher, and also to plan their 
professional development. Professional identity is not something teachers 
have, but something they use in order to make sense of themselves as 
teachers. 

Professional identity formation is a process of practical knowledge-building 

characterised by the ongoing integration of what is individually and collectively 
seen as relevant to teaching (Beijaard et al, 2004, p. 123). 
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Aim of the study 


The basic purpose of this study was to investigate the self-perception of 
elementary school teachers from Croatia and Slovenia when it comes to which three 
characteristics they hold to be of greatest importance for being a good teacher. 
Within that aim, three research questions were defined: a) to determine the three 
most important characteristics that make a good elementary school teacher in two 
different samples: Croatian and Slovenian teachers; b) to analyse the correlation 
between these three characteristics in two different samples and the teachers' age 
and working experience; and c) to compare the characteristics determined in light of 
the two differing cultural contexts, i.e. to compare between the Croatian and 
Slovenian teachers. Taking into account prior relevant studies, we expected the self- 
perception of the teachers within these two samples to be rather similar. 


Methods 
Subjects 


Overall, two hundred and seven teachers participated in this study (two males 
and two hundred and five females), average age M=42.45 (SD=8.63, ranged from 
24-64 years) with average working experience M=18.45 years (SD=10.03 ranged 
from six months to 42 years). Seventy-three of them were elementary school 
teachers living and working in Croatia. They were all females, working in different 
elementary schools within the Primorje — Gorski Kotar county. Their average age 
was M=43.46 years (SD=9.85) within range from 26 to 64 years. In addition, they 
reported about their average working experience M=18.73 (SD=11.21) which 
ranged from six months to forty-two years of working with school children. The 
Slovenian sample consisted of one hundred and thirty-four elementary school 
teachers (two males and one hundred and thirty-two females). Their average age was 
M=41.90 (SD=7.87) and ranged from 24 to 59 years. As for their average working 
experience, it was M=18.3 years (SD=9.35) and ranged from one to thirty-eight 
working years. 


Measuring instrument 


With the aim of exploring the three most desirable characteristics for a good 
educator, a measuring instrument that was created only for the purposes of this study 
was administered. It consisted of questions pertaining to the teachers’ age and 
working experience, and of one specific question: “Please, could you be so kind as 
to write down which three characteristics you consider to be of greatest importance 
for being a good teacher. Also, please rank these three characteristics according to 
their importance, with 1 being the most important characteristic.” 


Procedure 


Both samples of elementary school teachers from Croatia and Slovenia 
consisted of teachers working in randomly selected schools located within these two 
countries. Their participation was completely voluntary and anonymous, and 
feedback about determined findings was promised to be delivered to them. In each 
case, application of the questionnaire took approximately five minutes. SPSS 18.0 
was used to perform necessary statistical analysis. 
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Results and discussion 


As a response to the first research question of this study, the three most 
important characteristics of a good elementary school teacher as viewed by Croatian 
and Slovenian elementary school teachers were determined. Croatian teachers 
determined these characteristics as follows: 

e having knowledge and competencies for working with school children 

(M=0.74, SD=0.97); 

e being creative (M=0.68, SD=1.08); 

e being fair (M=0.51, SD=0.97). 

Besides these three characteristics, Croatian elementary school teachers 
emphasised the importance of some other characteristics such as: empathy (M=0.33, 
SD=0.80), being consistent (M=0.26, SD=0.71), being a patient person (M=0.26, 
SD=0.78), communicativeness (M=0.21, SD=0.64), caring for children (M=0.16, 
SD=0.47), skillfulness (M=0.15, SD=0.61), love of the job (M=0.14, SD=0.54), 
planning classroom activities and tasks (M=0.14, SD=0.61), headiness (M=0.14, 
SD=0.59), flexibility (M=0.14, SD=0.56), being an educator to children means 
being a learner too (M=0.14, SD=0.59), eloquence (M=0.12, SD=0.60), openness to 
novel and different situations (M=0.11, SD=0.54), warmth (M=0.11, SD=0.39), and 
humour (M=0.11, SD=0.54). A very small number of them mentioned the following 
characteristics as important, as well: objectivity (M=0.10, SD=0.48), diligence 
(M=0.10, SD=0.50), organisation skills (M=0.08, SD=0.43), sincerity (M=0.08, 
SD=0.43), being motivated and being able to motivate children (M=0.07, SD=0.42), 
optimism (M=0.07, SD=0.42), cheerfulness (M=0.05, SD=0.33), exactness 
(M=0.05, SD=0.37), to be able to centralise (M=0.04, SD=0.35), having a special 
sensibility for work with elementary school children (M=0.04, SD=0.35), having 
authority (M=0.04, SD=0.35), agreeableness (M=0.04, SD=0.35), sociability 
(M=0.04, SD=0.26), curiosity (M=0.03, SD=0.23). In addition, regarding the second 
research problem, no significant Spearman coefficient correlations were determined 
between three the most desirable characteristics (to have knowledge, creativity and 
fairness) and age and/or working experience. This implies that Croatian elementary 
school teachers have a rather strong opinion about which professional characteristics 
they consider to be most important and that it does not change with age or years of 
working experience. 

Analysing the self-perception of the Slovenian sample of elementary school 
teachers reveals that the characteristics that are considered to be of greatest 
importance for a good primary school teacher differ somewhat: 

e being consistent (M=1.10, SD=1.19); 

e having knowledge and competencies for working with school children 

(M=1.01, SD=0.93); 

e empathy (M=0.59, SD=1.01). 

After having reported about these three most important characteristics, 
Slovenian primary school teachers also emphasised the following features: fairness 
(M=0.49, SD=0.96), creativity (M=0.43, SD=0.95), openness to novel and different 
situations (M=0.31, SD=0.83), flexibility (M=0.26, SD=0.78), cheerfulness 
(M=0.18, SD=0.71), being a patient person (M=0.16, SD=0.59), having authority 
(M=0.13, SD=0.55) and having a special sensibility to work with elementary school 
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children (M=0.13, SD=0.54). A very small number of primary school teachers in 
Slovenia mentioned characteristics such as: communicativeness (M=0.09, SD=0.47), 
agreeableness (M=0.09, SD=0.43), being an educator to children means being a 
learner too (M=0.08, SD=0.48), being respectful (M=0.07, SD=0.40), organisation 
skills (M=0.07, SD=0.41), being an emotional stable person (M=0.07, SD=0.45), 
love of work (M=0.07, SD=0.39), tolerance of differences (M=0.06, SD=0.40) and 
diligence (M=0.04, SD=0.32). Very few of them also mentioned characteristics such 
as: being a good pedagogist, responsibility, curiosity, being a friend to children, 
motivation and reliability. Just like the Croatian elementary school teachers, the self- 
perception of Slovenian educators regarding the professional characteristics they 
consider important does not depend on their age or/and working experience. In other 
words, there were no significant nonparametric correlations between the three main 
characteristics (being consistent, having knowledge and empathy) and their age and 
working experience. 

In response to the third research problem, a Chi-square test was run with the 
purpose of determining significant differences between the frequency of the three 
most preferred characteristics between the Croatian and Slovenian elementary 
school teachers. These two samples showed that their perception differed 
significanty when it comes to two main characteristics: being consistent (y°=29.99, 
df=1,3, p=.001) and having knowledge (x°=20.39, df=1,3, p=.02). In other words, 
the Slovenian elementary school teachers emphasised these two properties 
significantly more than Croatian elementary school teachers. When it comes to other 
important and relevant professional characteristics as pointed out by these two 
samples (empathy, creativity and fairness), no significant difference was determined. 


Conclusion 


In this study, we were interested in the most important characteristics of a good 
teacher, and how teachers of primary school classes in two neighbouring countries, 
Croatia and Slovenia, perceive them. Given the similarity of the cultural context, we 
expected that the results would be very similar. We are aware of the fact that, in 
addition to the wider social environment, the immediate environment of the school, 
i.e. the institutional environment, school climate and culture are also very significant 
school for the formation of professional identity. Due to the aforementioned, we 
assumed that the responses of the Croatian and Slovenian teachers would be also be 
somewhat different. Croatian teachers emphasised knowledge, creativity and 
fairness as the most important characteristics of good teachers, while the Slovene 
teachers, in addition to knowledge, emphasised empathy and the consistency of the 
teacher’s behaviour as the most important characteristics, with creativity and 
fairness are right behind in fourth and fifth place. Also, empathy and consistency are 
the fourth and fifth most common choice among Croatian teachers. Interestingly, the 
Slovenian teachers emphasise consistency as the most important characteristic, 
while Croatian ones stress professional knowledge and a competence to work with 
students. 

In light of the theory on the development of teachers’ professional identity, we 
expected statistically significant differences to occur among teachers in connection 
with the length of teaching experience or their age. Interestingly, this was not 
confirmed for the first three most important features. Regardless of their age and 
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years of teaching experience, teachers both within the Slovenian and the Croatian 
sample mentioned the same three characteristics as being most important. Based on 
this, we can draw conclusions about the power of identity and beliefs about the most 
important characteristics that they recognise and try to implement in their work 
within a shared vision of the school. 

Theoretical considerations and empirical research on teachers’ professional 
identity indicate that it is a construct that is impermanent and subject to change. This 
means that the formation of the professional identity can be at least partially 
influenced by initial teacher education, as well as their continuing professional 
development. In other words, in order to make this kind of knowledge open to 
analysis and reflection, and for it to contribute to the professional development of 
teachers and their understanding of their professional identity, it is important to 
create the conditions for reflection, analysis, and change in their concept of 
themselves and turn unconscious professional identity into conscious, especially in 
the initial training of teachers. Articulation and examination of their own values, 
beliefs and attitudes, which they themselves often do not fully understand, can 
encourage a better understanding of the process and the development of 
professionalism in teachers, as well as the development of their professional 
identity. In addition, it implies that knowledge on the self-perception of the teachers’ 
desirable professional identity can be of help to decision-makers, institutions for 
initial teacher training, professional associations that develop programmes for 
continuing professional education and others. Since identity changes over time due 
to contexts and relationships, it also means that its interpretation is subject to 
change. Therefore, in further research it would be interesting to track the 
longitudinal changes in the self-perception of actual and desired personal and 
professional characteristics of teachers in order to obtain a realistic picture of the 
perceived desirable professional characteristics of good teachers, as well as the 
factors that play an important role in the development of teachers’ professional 
identity. In addition, it is particularly necessary to work on the development of 
measuring instruments and on improving the research methodology for studying the 
professional identity of teachers. 
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MANAGERIAL SKILLS OF TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS OF LATVIA IN THE 
CONTEXT OF LIFELONG LEARNING 


Abstract 


The aim of this paper is to discuss the changing roles and skills of a teacher in 
context of lifelong learning. This has been accomplished by the review of the 
literature on management, managerial skills in business field as well as education. 
The results of this practical research outline teachers’ understanding of managerial 
qualities and readiness to act as managers of teaching/learning process. 


Key words: management, managerial skills, teacher’s role, lifelong learning 


Introduction 


Skills and competencies of teachers in the 21st century face new demands and 
challenges (Downes, 2010; Minocha et al., 2011; Alvarez, 2009; Thach & Murphy, 
1995; Shaikh & Khoja, 2011; Selvi, 2010). The teachers need to assist students to 
acquire the knowledge, skills and understanding. Nowadays students need to know 
how to plan their learning and be responsible for this process so it proves that 
traditional teaching approach might not produce desired results any more (Downes, 
2010; Minocha et al., 2011; Alvarez, 2009; Thach & Murphy, 1995). It is also 
expected from 21st century teacher to collaborate with all sectors of the educational 
community in planning, managing, implementing, and evaluating programs (Shaikh 
& Khoja, 2011; Selvi, 2010). Besides professional, pedagogical, psychological and 
methodological skills and competencies, teachers should also have managerial skills 
in order to help their students learn to learn. 


Theoretical background 


If such terms as ‘management’, ‘manager’, ‘managerial skills’ are mentioned, as 
a matter of fact they are connected with business world meaning the coordination of 
the efforts of people to accomplish goals and objectives using available resources 
efficiently and effectively. All this include processes with various activities and 
people managing them mainly with an aim to gain profit. Managers are those who 
design and facilitate the production of useful outcomes from any kind of a company. 
In order to do that managers should have the ability to make business decisions and 
lead subordinates within a company, in other words, they need certain managerial 
skills. According to Katz (2007) the most common skills are: 

1) human skills — the ability to interact and motivate; 

2) technical skills — the knowledge and proficiency in the trade; and 

3) conceptual skills — the ability to understand concepts, develop ideas and 

implement strategies. 

As Gore and Begun (2012) point out that management is a practical skill and it 

is very essential for effective functioning of an organization and it finds a place in 
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all kinds of organizations, including educational ones. Management can be viewed 
from two aspects: 

1) ‘management’ as a subject taught at schools; 

2) ‘management’ as a process resulting in effective managers. 

Schermerhorn and Chappell (2000) define four functions of a management 
process: 

1) planning; 

2) organizing; 

3) leading; 

4) controlling. 

Donnelly, Gibson and Ivanchevich (1991) add the fifth function which is 
personnel selection. These authors classify the roles of a manager in three groups 
with the following managerial functions: 

1) interpersonal roles; 

2) informational roles; 

3) decision making roles. 

Management process with its business accomplishment cannot be overtaken and 
put ‘copy/paste’ in education field, such as schools, in teaching/learning process 
because every field has its own aspects and characteristics, but similarities can be 
found. Business field deals with ‘controlling’ function, but in a teaching/learning 
process it is ‘evaluation’ when a teacher evaluates students’ work. Feedback is a 
very important aspect here because it works both — a teacher gives feedback to 
students and students give their feedback to a teacher about succeed and failed 
activities. On the basis of this feedback a teacher analyses and plans further steps in 
the teaching/learning process. 

Mintzberg (1973) identifies a set of ten roles commonly filled by managers. 
These roles fall into the same three categories as defined by the above mentioned 
authors: 

1. informational roles — how a manager exchanges and process information: 

=" monitor — collecting information from organizations, both from inside and 
outside the organization, 

" disseminator — communicating information to members within the 
organization, 

" spokesperson — representing the organization to the outsiders. 

2. decisional roles — how a manager uses information in decision making: 

" entrepreneur — initiating new ideas to improve organizational performance, 
" disturbance handlers — taking corrective action to cope with adverse 
situation, 
" resource allocators — allocating human, physical, and monetary resources, 
" negotiator — negotiating with trade unions or any other stakeholders. 
3. interpersonal roles — how a manager interacts with other people: 
" figurehead — ceremonial and symbolic role, 
" leadership — leading organization in terms of recruiting, motivating, etc., 
" liaison — liaisoning with external bodies and public relation activities. 

Having analysed various theoretical sources about management and managerial 

skills the authors of this paper hold the following point of view — a teacher might be 
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an expert in his/her field, but that’s no guarantee of success, teachers nowadays need 
a set of skills that are particularly well-suited to times of change and challenge: 

1) organizational skills — set priorities, delegate, motivate and develop students; 

2) communication skills — get your point across, inspire others to achieve better 
results and demonstrate emotional intelligence; 

3) collaboration skills — so it is possible to value and celebrate differences, 
build rapport, form alliances and negotiate effectively; 

4) critical thinking skills — approach problem solving logically, research 
options, avoid biases and focus on meaningful data to draw the right 
conclusions — even under pressure; 

5) emotional intelligence — build your self-awareness, self-management, social 
awareness and relationship management, be a source of energy, empathy, 
eared trust and optimism; 

6) evaluation on the basis of feedback — ‘performance review’ in both ways: a 
teacher — students and students — a teacher. 

A teacher’s role involves more than simply standing in front of a classroom and 
lecturing. A changing role of a teacher may cause unease for those who have 
entrenched in traditional understanding and approaches of teaching/learning process. 
An effective teacher understands that today teacher’s profession has become 
multifaceted. Thach and Murphy (1995) consider that teachers are responsible for 
operating educational system and they need strong and efficient professional 
competencies. According to Shaikh (2009, 2011) and Selvi (2010), it is necessary to 
redefine teacher’s skills because a teacher transfers changes into educational system, 
hence, a teacher needs new skills that must deal with all these new changes 
effectively. 

The change of a teacher’s role is underlined in Hattie’s (2012) classification of 8 
‘mind frames’. If teachers: 

1) believe that their fundamental task is to evaluate the effect of their teaching 

on students’ learning and achievement, 

2) believe that success and failure in student learning are about what they, as 
teachers, did or did not do... teachers are change agents, 

3) want to talk more about the learning than the teaching, 

4) see assessment as feedback about their impact, 

5) engage in dialogue not monologue, 

6) enjoy the challenge and never retreat to ‘doing their best’, 

7) believe that it is their role to develop positive relationships in classroom, 

8) inform all about the language of learning, then they are more likely to have 
major impacts on student learning. 

From the aspect of lifelong learning a teacher should teach students to learn not 
only in a school, but the whole life. It demands students’ understanding about 
learning in continuously changing world. Knowledge is not an issue which can be 
given, schools and teachers can only provide methods how to gain knowledge. And, 
no doubt, a teacher is a key person because a process is implemented exactly the 
way how a teacher manages it. 

Hattie (2009) gives five major dimensions of teachers as ‘change agents’ 
explaining that such teachers: 
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1) identify the most important ways to represent the subjects they teach — they 
know how to integrate new knowledge with students’ prior knowledge, they 
can adapt lessons according to students’ needs, 

2) create optimal classroom climate for learning — it is based on trust where 
mistakes are welcome and they do carry fear effect, 

3) monitor learning and provide feedback — teachers are aware that a typical 
lesson never goes as planned and they are flexible to any changes, 

4) believe all students can reach the success criteria — teachers show a passion 
that all students can succeed, 

5) influence a wide range of student outcomes not solely limited to test scores — 
teachers help students to develop deep and conceptual understandings, teach 
them to develop multiple learning strategies, encourage to take risks in 
students learning, etc. 

From the aspect of lifelong learning where students learn to become their own 
teachers, the concept of a teacher as a manager is very important in an effective 
teaching/learning process. The effectiveness of teaching methodologies and styles 
have been examined for years, but the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) collected data from 11 countries and identified five 
dimensions which Turner-Bisset (2001) listed them as follows: 

1) Knowledge of substantive curriculum, areas and content. 

2) Pedagogic skills, including the acquisition of and ability to use a repertoire 

of teaching strategies. 

3) Reflection and ability to be self-critical, the hallmark of a teacher’s 
professionalism. 

4) Empathy and commitment to the acknowledgement of the dignity of others. 

5) Managerial competence, as teachers assume a range of managerial 
responsibilities within and beyond the classroom. 

Teaching/learning process is a complex act. Danielson (1996) estimates that a 
teacher makes more than 3,000 nontrivial decisions every day. For example, Hunter 
compared teaching to surgery, “where you think fast on your feet and do the best 
you can with the information you have. You must be very skilled, very 
knowledgeable, and exquisitely well trained, because neither the teacher nor the 
surgeon can say, ‘Everybody sit still until I figure out what in the heck we're gonna 
do next’” (Goldberg, 1990, p. 43). 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development outlines the key 
characteristics of teachers which emerged as hallmarks of the teaching/learning 
process: 

* willingness to put in the necessary time, 

* love for the age group they teach, 

* an effective classroom management style, 

* positive relationships with students, 

* consistent excellence, 

* in-depth content knowledge, 

* capacity for growth, 

* steadiness of purpose and teaching personality. 

Rokeach (1973) points out a set of values which are important for a teacher as a 
manager. He classifies them in 2 groups: 
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1) instrumental values which refer to preferable models of behavior, 

2) terminal values which refer to the goals that a person would like to achieve 
during his lifetime. 

On the basis of Rokeach’s framework of values, the list of character qualities for 

a teacher as a manager of a teaching/learning process was worked out and used for 
the pilot research about teachers’ understanding and ranging of these qualities 
according to their importance. 

Thus the new concept of a teacher as a manager of a teaching/learning process 
requires consideration of strategies and procedures to increase flexibility so that the 
curriculum: 

1) is delivered through different teaching methods, 

2) meets the needs of all learning styles, 

3) helps students to link theory with practical life, 

4) encourages students to get involved in learning process and be responsible 
for their own learning, as well as to understand outcomes and have 
opportunities to review, record and reflect on their progress, 

5) supports assessment for learning through teacher, peer or self-assessment. 


Methodology 


The pilot research was conducted with the aim to study the readiness of teachers 
to be managers of a teaching/learning process. For school selection the regionality 
principle was observed, specifying the school location (urban/rural), the number of 
students, local government support, the language of institution, etc. 150 teachers 
from 20 schools of Latvia took part in the questionnaire. In order to evaluate 
teachers’ readiness to become a teaching/learning process managers, they were 
asked to make the scale of qualities significance according to their understanding 
and experience. 


Results 


The ranking of the research results was done. The results show that the qualities 
put by teachers in a certain order according to their significance arranged the 
following: 
1) the most significant: 
a) ability to cooperate (coefficient 175) 
b) creative thinking (coefficient 172) 
c) honesty (coefficient 163) 
d) ability to captivate (coefficient 139) 
e) communication (coefficient 132) 
f) responsibility (coefficient 122). 

2) as less important qualities are considered the following ones: 
a) wide horizon (coefficient 56) 
b) self-development (coefficient 43) 
c) flexibility (coefficient 35) 
d) self-control (coefficient 34) 
e) ability to reflect (coefficient 22). 
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Conclusions 


On the one hand those qualities which were defined by teachers as of top 
significance stress that teachers understand and are aware of the necessity and 
capability to cooperate, think creatively, to have good communication skills, etc., 
because an effective manager of any process cannot do without them. But on the 
other hand, the ranking of less important managerial qualities shows that teachers 
are not ready for becoming managers in education field because they are not ready 
for continuous self-development, empathy, self-reflection, etc. — they do not 
consider these qualities very significant. That, for its part, means that these 
managerial qualities which are so important in the 21* century are not developed to 
students in teaching/learning process. If teachers do not hold managerial skills and 
qualities themselves, they are not able to teach them to their students. The above 
mentioned allows to make the conclusion that teachers do not see themselves as the 
implementers of change of paradigms in education. 

The similarities of the pilot research about Latvian teachers can be drawn with 
the conclusion of the research carried out by Wang, Haertel and Walberg (1990) 
where five very important factors which teachers should be aware of in managing a 
teaching/learning process and helping students learn are defined: 

1) a teacher uses such strategies which ensure students active involvement in a 

teaching/learning process; 

2) meta-inquiry or thinking about own thinking; it means that a teacher explains 
his flow of thoughts and teaches students to stop, analyse and evaluate the 
result they have got and on the basis of it to plan next steps; 

3) process of inquiry what is based on the sequence of subject knowledge; 

4) home environment/parent support; 

5) social relation between a teacher and students; an effective teaching/learning 
process takes place in a positive atmosphere. 

Having analysed the above mentioned, there is no any basis to claim that all 

teachers in schools of Latvia are ready to become managers of a teaching/learning 
process and that not all of them are aware of a teacher’s key role in that process. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
THROUGH TEACHER TRAINING IN ENVIRONMENTS WHERE THERE 
ARE UNIVERSAL PROCESSES OF DEVELOPMENT, MEDIATED BY 
VIRTUAL INTERACTIONS 


Abstract 


The substantive question of this study is how to develop teachers, and for what, 
without falling into traditional patterns of behavior, but also without losing one’s 
sense of direction and producing a kind of informational bulimia, where knowledge 
is regurgitated and undigested. The transmission of information, confronts current 
training processes with the challenge of building signs and symbols when signals are 
no longer controlled by the traditional pedagogic devices, using the blackboard, the 
classroom and the teacher's body, but by information technology and 
communication, including screens, smart phones, audio devices and electromagnetic 
waves. The engagement with elements outside the school, whether hunger, 
technology, or a combination of both, or other factors, requires that the school no 
longer look inwards and consider itself in isolation, creating the production of 
subjectivities by the discipline and control classes, legitimized by means of 
information and communication technologies. 


Introduction 


The higher education system in Mexico is currently undergoing a problematic 
transformation so palpable that a dispute arises over the boundaries of higher 
education as a social institution. On the one hand are those who argue that it is an 
institution that seeks knowledge and the education of citizens, while on the other 
there are those who see it as a resource and a means of negotiation and interaction, 
which is presented as a factory of public skills, legitimized by private interests 
through technological and managerial processes, effectively driven by the demands 
of the market and profit, providing a consumerist education which engages with the 
global context. 

The aims of the present paper are to describe, analyze and demonstrate the links 
with the information society, which are current elements in the higher education 
system of Mexico, and to suggest ways of moving forward. At the same time it 
seeks to highlight the social, subjective and technological levels, which are taken 
into account in creating educational opportunities, both in the public and in the 
private sectors of higher education, by adopting distance education models. Distance 
education is enhanced by global dynamics that anticipate future scenarios of 
educational development, creating media, and incorporating elements of 
transnational education. 

Today higher education institutions adopt a blended approach, which is to say 
they adopt mediated subjectivities and action at a distance, using technologies in the 
global market for higher education in Mexico as a means of legitimizing citizen of 
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training. This has become training for students immersed in the culture virtual 
reality, where roles are continually redefined and invented, and there is some 
blurring between identities. 


The market for higher education 


It is possible to speak of an educational purpose, which means that the 
university reform is framed as a rational and bureaucratic emergence of specialized 
work. Such reform originates from the nineteenth century, where the educational 
system was closely related to the needs of industry, labour and daily activity, 
representing a certain pragmatism that seeks to relate the educational services 
provided by the universities with the more specific needs of the economy and 
society, taking advantage of the practical nature of individuals. This structure helped 
them to solve the problems of business and industry through means such as 
isomorphism, which legitimizes patronage relationships between students and 
educational institutions. 

According Reading (1996) it is necessary to rearrange educational institutions, 
as the implementation of a mediated subjectivity makes them lose their essence as 
producers, protectors and universally agents in forming individuals and corporations 
on a bureaucratic model, stressing panoptic control. 

Given this, there is no doubt that the school, as part of the system, cannot 
remain unaffected. It is necessary to rework the curriculum by introducing this new 
virtual content which is supported to complement educational processes, as Perez 
(1998) has observed: 


The role of the school is to help citizens become more educated, responsible 
and critical, now that knowledge (in this case about the potential and the 
mechanisms of seduction and awareness of the mass media and new 
communication technologies) is a necessary condition for the conscious 
exercise of individual freedom and for the full development of democracy. 


Approximations to a mediated subjectivity 
Devices that create subjectivity 


The transmission of information confronts current training processes with the 
challenge of building signs and symbols when signals are no longer controlled by 
the traditional pedagogical devices: the blackboard, the classroom teacher and the 
body, but by the array of mediating technologies, including screens, smart phones, 
audio devices and electromagnetic waves. The engagement with elements outside 
the school, whether hunger, technology, or a combination of both, or other factors, 
requires that the school no longer look inwards and consider itself in isolation, 
creating the production of subjectivities by the discipline and control classes, 
legitimized by means of information and communication technologies. 

However, these developments require the creation of a virtual reality, created by 
the manipulation of electronic, computing and cybernetics as a control mechanism 
from inside and from outside educational institutions. A mediated figure is not 
media communication, but a set of technologies, or “action at a distance”, as claimed 
by Tarde (2004). Old technologies (the mass media) coexist with the new 
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(information) technology. From this point of view, “mediated” does not mean only 
that it comes from the media, but that it develops through a process of mediation, 
referred to by Rodriguez (2009), and the trend is for integration into a globalizing 
world, subject to demands of the state and the market. 

Subjectivity is defined as a way of life that is culturally and socially constructed, 
which is produced by material practices that give life to these modes of life, bring 
subjectivity producing devices into existence as certain structuring practices that 
have an impact on a way of living. 

One device of control and power that is prominent in educational provision is 
the media, as well as information and communication technologies, which as 
Duschatzky (2004) has argued do not exert their power over the subject who was 
previously assembled, but over the subject that they create. Hence the influence of 
mass media and ICT in creating subjectivity, based on a constructivist epistemology 
of language, hegemony of the support-screens, organizing a complex spatio- 
temporal and perceptual-cognitive condition of life. 

Therefore, “The dominant subjectivity is not institutional but mass mediated” 
(Lewkowicz, 2004). Speaking at a global level, we understand that the rules are not 
merely normative and knowledge, but arise in subjectivation through the rules of 
image and opinion, which make if possible to talk of a society of spectacle, as an 
impersonal education, semiotics domesticated by the reading of images, rather than 
the reading of letters. We experience the media by means of information and 
communication technologies, on which our educational system is currently based, 
especially when higher education is managed by two consortia of communication in 
our country. 

Castells (2006), in The Network Society, aims to cross over this divide between 
noun and adjective, and suggests that, rather than virtual reality, we should speak of 
real virtuality. This expression is intended to highlight the contrast between a reality 
“lived”, not shown, and one that would become the reality of representation itself. 

For this, you need to be able to differentiate between what composes and 
symbolizes the mediated world and that which does not. In a mediated world, what 
happens at any time and space is lived. In the mediated world experience is not 
required, and not even presence is necessary. The radio, as media tool, relates what 
is happening to millions of people, even if they are not paying attention. Television, 
like radio and film, is recordable and reproduces records in a way that is traditional 
for the media. Turning to the present situation, digital media attach and place 
materials and information (virtual platforms) to be studied by a whole population, 
and students are globalized and depersonalized in the distance education and 
training processes. 


Components of the mediated subjectivity 


In this sense, the media world, real virtuality or the show, are names of a 
compression of space and time (timeless time and the space of flows) in which the 
subjects and students no longer move. It is almost an inner journey, without 
movement, to the substance of the representation. Hence we are justified in talking 
about virtual universities, distance learning classes, executive bachelor degrees, 
processes and procedures that make it possible to digitize and globalize a 
commodity exchange of educational services, through remote monitoring (de- 
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territorialization) by governments permitting them an alleged autonomy as 
institutions of higher education. 

It is, therefore, important to summarize the components of subjectivity in 
relation to media in higher education. Education is confinement, discipline and 
surveillance, shaping development, controlling societies, shaping, training and 
information, space, time and body, in the control of societies and mediated 
subjectivity. This bringing down to earth is intended to demonstrate how social 
change, the product of globalizing phenomena, among which is the “education 
crisis” that is currently seeking to trans-nationalize education by means of new 
social dynamics, technology flows and their subjective effects, makes it possible to 
answer the question: How should we evaluate the power of higher education in the 
information age? 

Today the demand is not only for education, but for trained personnel, which 
requires making changes to courses, changes to problems and skills, to talk about the 
information age, noting that digital technologies effectively play the role of 
surveillance and panoptic mechanisms, in the control of a company, only cheaper 
and more remote. New and future professionals are supported in a learning process 
based on “competence” and “virtual artifacts”, looking not so much at historical 
development, but at a permanent, global ordering of information and 
communications that empower the trans-nationalization of higher education, 
spreading homogenous schemes, which are distorted by a local or national 
community, to make way for a busy multiculturalism, supported by social relations 
and subjective media. 

Therefore, the technologies can enhance trends, transforming them into 
something equal to or different from that imagined at the time of its creation, 
through social use. It is not enough to refer to this use to bypass concerns. The crisis 
in the concept of training, teaching and learning in modern times is correlated with 
the emergence of the information technology revolution. In turn, this revolution 
intensifies the scope of the show, because it leads to the possibility of infinite 
representation (synthesis of images and sounds, convergence of new and old). And 
in doing this, the crisis reaffirms the concentration on training. 

From this point of view, the information is the name of a process of 
transformation (of Western societies into capitalism itself). Technologies are both an 
expression and empowerment, which pivot between the control of societies, general 
appearance and mediated subjectivities. As noted Berardi (2006), communication 
technologies have changed the context of human critical thinking in which we find 
paradigms of modern humanism. 


Conclusion 


Therefore, one can locate subjectivities in the culture of schools, including 
through their practices, knowledge and representations, produced and reproduced as 
part of the everyday life of the institution. Considering that the new subjectivities 
are based on media in education, following from the modelling of the set of 
practices, knowledge, and social representations that operate through the mass media 
and the new (and not so new) communication technologies. 

It is increasingly clear need to understand the diversity and plurality as well as 
singularity in the different areas of endeavour in education, understanding that we 
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are sheltered by an information age that connects to a modem higher education 
system, depending on state requirements and on the market, which responds to 
globalizing processes based on relations of power and domination, that are hidden 
behind the legitimating argument that relations within institutions are the result of 
targeting criteria of efficiency directed to groups in society that want to bring about 
economic modernization. 

So, to fall into subjective practices in education implies practices that are not 
regulated or controlled, much less certified by internal or external agencies of the 
school culture. The client-learner does not stop being a _ figure-medium, 
individualized and standardized by the technology of the solidarity of mediation. 

Previously, educational subjectivities ended with the moulding, the search for 
knowledge through science, memory and knowledge. Today media subjectivity 
replaces those traditional elements like the blackboard in a classroom, to inventory 
information through the image and perception, highlighting the following question: 
How do we link the established and learned teacher with the student-user who is 
globally mediated? And, therefore, Who teaches whom? 

The proposal emerges in search for a social balance that allows further 
preservation of the traditional educational scheme, supported by information and 
communication technologies, which use, not merely for administrative, commercial 
and transnational purposes, but as a means to allow training to continue, 
consolidating universal individuals, through scientific knowledge. 
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VALENTINA TSYBANEVA 


THE LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LANGUAGE TEACHERS IN IN- 
SERVICE SYSTEM 


Introduction 


This article focuses on language development of teachers, specifically those 
whose teaching experience of English in the secondary (state) schools is more than 
15 years. As it is stated by P. M. Lightbown and N. Spada, “older learners can attain 
high, if not “native”, level of proficiency in their second language” (Lightbown & 
Spada, 1999, p. 67). Surely, language teachers should have the necessary knowledge 
and skills to guide students towards the goals of learning English in secondary 
schools. According to the requirements of the language teachers’ qualification, they 
are supposed to demonstrate a high level of written and oral proficiency in English. 
Having an excellent command of the target language is one of the most important 
characteristics of teachers. However, the language teachers clearly understand that 
“without appropriate practice” their level of English can be hardly close to 
proficient. Especially, it is so due to the fact that they work in a non-speaking 
English environment. 

Working for the chair of the foreign language and methodology in Volgograd 
State Academy of Advanced Training and Retraining of Education Workers for 
about 4 years, I have noticed that, on the one hand, teachers of English have the 
sense of fear to speak English in front of their colleagues (peers) and unwilling to 
have any lessons for development of their linguistic competence. On the other hand, 
they are isolated while back at school and have no time, no possibility to work on it. 
Despite the increase in number of courses aimed at the professional development of 
the teachers of English (which is according to the currently highly-discussed law of 
education in Russian Federation), there is a lack of availability of the ones designed 
for teachers’ language development. Not only the administration of the state schools 
feel that their employees will benefit more from the courses which goal is language 
development, but, as I see it, teachers themselves realise the advantages of such 
courses. 

So, the main idea of this article is to focus on the specially-designed course in 
In-Service Teacher-Training Academy that helps language teachers to advance their 
proficiency in English. 


Characteristics 


The language teachers who are the target students of this course attend the 
course for the professional development in the Academy. The majority of teachers 
have a qualification of language teacher and the working experience in teaching 
language specialized state schools — gymnasiums or lyceums — for more than 15 
years. They are representatives of the middle-class, monolingual females who often 
come from small towns or suburbs with very limited intercultural experiences. The 
number of male teachers is the lowest. In this group there is the only one out of 25. 
Many of these teachers are working under stressful conditions, made more dreadful 
in recent years by constant pressure to raise student scores on annual standardized 
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tests — unified state exam (USE). They are non-native English teachers and usually 
feel unsafe using the language they have to teach. 

They attend courses every day during 2 weeks in October and for a week in 
November and the course was specially designed for this particular group in accord 
with their needs and expectations. They have 2 lessons focused on language 
development practically every day within 3 weeks from Monday till Saturday for 60 
minutes. 


Language Development of Teachers Theory 


Some of the principles of adult learning identified by Brundage and 
MacKeracher are discussed by Nunan in the frames of a learner-centered approach. 
They are: 

e “Adults value their own experience and learn best when they are involved in 

developing learning objectives for themselves. 

e Adults have already developed organised ways of focusing on, taking in and 
processing information. 

e Adults learn best when the content is personally relevant to past experience 
or present concerns and the learning process is relevant to life experiences. 

e Adults learn best when novel information is presented through a variety of 
sensory modes and experiences, with sufficient repetitions and variations on 
themes to allow distinctions in patterns to emerge” (adapted from Nunan, 
1988, pp. 22-23). 

Generally, adult learners are influenced by “past learning experience, present 
concerns and future prospects” (Nunan, 1988, p. 24). Also, these principles are 
referred to cognitive style of learning. 

Additionally, within the bounds of communicative and competence approaches, 
language teachers are to have C1 level of the language according to Common 
European Frame Reference (CEFR). In this case as Richards mentions “a 
proficiency-oriented language curriculum ... is organised around the particular kinds 
of communicative tasks the learners need to master and the skills and behaviours 
needed to accomplish them. The goal of a proficiency-based curriculum is ... to 
enable learners to develop the skills needed to use language for specific purposes” 
(adapted from Nunan, 1988, p. 33). 

All mentioned above is particularly relevant to teaching language teachers. The 
teacher (who works with teachers) should be able to consistently work with 
language teachers, adapting the lessons according to the participants’ needs. 
However, it also has implications for syllabus design — the teacher will need to pace 
the course in accordance with the language development of teachers, so the syllabus 
will have to be flexible to teachers’ needs. 


Implications for Course Design 


G. Yule says that for most people, the experience with the second language (L2) 
is fundamentally different from their first language (L1) experience and it is “hardly 
conductive to acquisition” (Yule, 2006, p. 163). They usually encounter the L2 
during their teenage or adult years, in a few hours each week of school time. The 
main approaches to the teaching English were the grammar-translation and 
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audiolingual ones. The first offered vocabulary lists and sets of grammar rules to 
define the target language and memorize as much as possible. Obviously, “written 
language was more emphasized than spoken” (Yule, 1987, p. 165). The main 
difference of the audiolingual approach was that the emphasis was on the spoken 
language and practice which involved hours spent in a language laboratory drilling 
aspects of the language (Stern, 2003). Consequently, background language 
experience has to be analyzed in order to define the teachers’ learning style. 

Despite a great deal of training and teaching experience, “non-native speaker 
teachers may be viewed as insufficient language teachers because they often lack 
native speaker’ linguistic competence in the target language and culture” (Shin, 
2008). However, from my own professional experience and observation, I agree that 
non-native speaker teachers possess some crucial “advantages over native speakers 
including a deeper understanding of learners’ first languages and an ability to 
explain second language features in ways that students can understand” (ibid). So, it 
is essential for non-native teachers to constantly strive to reach high levels of written 
and oral proficiencies in English. 

The fact mentioned by S. Wallace should be taking into consideration as 
teachers may be at “different stages of development or improvement and have 
different needs and aspirations, of which a common programme of competences 
might meet only the most basic” (Wallace, 2007, p. 77). 

Additionally, teachers of languages need special assistance with the challenging 
task of developing and administering proficiency tests (for example, USE which 
their students take while leaving the school) that teachers as well as administration 
of the educational department can effectively measure students’ progress. It is 
critical for language teachers to be aware of the USE and have practice of 
preparation for the exam. 


Diagnostic Testing 


My experience in working with language teachers for 4 years indicates that the 
majority of the teachers are eager to check their level of proficiency in English with 
the help of the test which is similar to the USE (which their students of 9" and 11" 
forms are to take every year). The diagnosing test consists of reading tasks to read 
for gist, details and specific information; grammar and vocabulary gap-filling tasks 
(one of them is word formation) and writing a personal letter and an essay. The main 
rationale behind the test which covers different teachers’ abilities in aspects and 
system of English was to see and check their abilities to cope with the test under 
stressful condition. Most of them do have fear of further discussion of their results 
with their colleagues. Moreover, in the lessons the teachers participated in speaking 
activities to prove their level of English as well as the level of their professional 
development as the topic for discussion connected with the system of education and 
its problem in Russia. 


Needs Analysis 


I have analyzed different areas of difficulty in the language. To find out them I 
organized discussion to see what the teachers themselves underline as the main 
difficulties for them as the language learners. First, I gave them the questionnaire to 
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complete and I asked them questions connected with the specific area of the 
language they wanted to work within the course. Though, some of the difficulties 
were predictable as they were practically the same as students of the 11™ form 
usually mentioned. Here is the list of difficulties: 

1) Vocabulary: many words have different meanings according to the context, 
idioms, synonyms, etc. Moreover, the most “mysterious” is word formation 
(it is also tested in the USE is extremely difficult for their students). 

2) Fluency: Oral fluency requires many qualities, such as readiness to speak, 
speech rate, etc, in which non-native English teachers are in a disadvantage. 
Sometimes they are ashamed to speak English as it takes time to find the 
right structures at the right time and try not to translate the word from 
Russian. They want teaching “through dialogue and discussion” (Skinner, 
2010, p. 46). 

3) Pronunciation: it is marked by a slight Russian accent that can a little 
interfere with other people’s understanding. 

4) Grammar: Unsurprisingly, grammar is the favorite field for these language 
teachers. They strongly believe that “it is to be more learnable than 
vocabulary”. 

5) Listening and reading: though the teachers have ideas of how to teach 
perceptive skills, they do have no practice themselves and want to know how 
to cope with different listening and reading activities under exam condition. 

Another important dimension which was obvious after analysis of the teachers’ 
portfolios, which can also “be used instead of a test to assess how well a learner 
doing” (Lindsay & Knight, 2006, p. 130), is that the teachers of this group are 
supposed to be experts. They have highly-developed abilities (which influence their 
learning style) in the following: 

e “aricher and more elaborate knowledge base; 
ability to integrate and use different kinds of knowledge; 
ability to make reasonable judgments based on background experience; 
better understanding and use of language learning strategies; 
greater awareness of the learning context” (adapted from Richards & Farrell, 
2005, pp. 7-8). 

However, they have underlined that these specific areas of the language and 
professional competences suffered in the teaching practice as they have lack of 
practice of English at the appropriate level. Gaining this information about the 
language teachers is of the great use in designing the course to match their learning 
preferences and expectations. 


Results 


Diagnostic Testing — teachers’ proficiency in English is high enough. The 
teachers are very good at receptive skills which are aimed at getting the main idea, 
however, they might have some problems with getting specific information. They 
managed to meet the criteria for writing a personal letter, though they had some 
difficulties with essay, especially they highlighted the lack of knowledge of 
connectors and conjunctions. 
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Needs Analysis — the teachers were provided with the information of Kolb’s 
learning styles and work in groups of 3-4 to define their own style. Mostly, they 
refer to converging or accommodating learning styles. Being non-native English- 
speaking teachers, they also pointed out the fact that they knew less social language 
than their students who were growing up using different Internet resources. Since 
their own schooling took place in Russia, the teachers lack cultural backgrounds to 
interpret and participate appropriately in the discussion of the socio-cultural 
information. 


Priorities for the course design 


e The course should have enough listening and reading material (which has 
socio-cultural information) and activities for development of these skills and 
further discussion to raise language teachers’ awareness and supply them 
with different kinds of interaction in the lesson. 

e The course should include some information and activities aimed at linking 
devices and difficult grammar areas to help teachers with the writing 
assignments and speaking. 

e The course is to have the activities and tasks which can help to cope with 
USE (course books used in schools do not have enough of them). 
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STUDENTS’ AND TEACHERS’ VIEWS ON TEACHING STYLES AND 
METHODS 


Introduction 


When imparting knowledge, teachers use several teaching methods and 
strategies. The selection of methods and the way they are deployed differs from 
teacher to teacher, causing that each teacher has his or her own teaching style. A 
teaching style depends on a teacher’s experiences, his or her personality, as well as 
the students he or she works with (their age, their command of the subject matter, 
their willingness to participate, etc.). Discussing teaching styles there are three 
important questions we must ask: What is it? How is it developed? What are good 
styles and what are bad ones? 

In spite of the fact that there exist several definitions of a teaching style, the 
concept is very often understood as “a set of teaching tactics” (Galton et al, 1980, in 
[3]) or “the general pattern created by using a particular set of strategies” (Teaching 
Styles in Physical Education and Mosston's Spectrum, in [3]). To put it simply, a 
teaching style is a sum of teaching strategies and teaching methods teachers employ 
in their instruction. It is important to notice the distinction between a teaching style 
and a teaching method, for a teaching style is something that is specific for a certain 
individual while a teaching method refers to general principles and management 
strategies used in a classroom [5]. Thus, even if more teachers use the same set of 
teaching methods, they employ them in specific ways. 

There are many different categorizations of teaching approaches but the most 
prominent is the one that differentiate between a teacher-centered and the student- 
centered one [1]. When teachers approach teaching according to the first model, they 
view students as passive learners whose role is to receive information, the teacher’s 
role being passing the knowledge onto the students. Teachers who center their 
teaching to students, view learners as equal partners in the learning process; they 
coach and facilitate student learning, the students actively construct their knowledge 
and understanding, and learn through discovery [1]. We, however, believe, that both 
approaches have their strengths and weaknesses, meaning that a single model of 
instruction will not be the best for all situations, and often not even a single method 
is enough for a single class, a teacher must find different ways to transfer the 
knowledge. He or she needs to combine models and employ different teaching 
methods, and even improvise in order to maintain an atmosphere of mutual respect 
and learning in the classroom. 

Traditionally, the education of health professionals is directed towards teaching 
about health only through treatment, care and rehabilitation. The introduction of the 
concept ‘active client’ brings a new dimension to education of health professionals. 
The concept of active client includes a holistic perspective to health and treatment, a 
perspective that takes the influence of people’s lifestyle, work, social and cultural 
activities and a person’s interaction with various groups into consideration. In order 
to recognize and respond to these new challenges, innovation in education of health 
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professionals is crucial. The education of health professionals is centered on 
acquiring knowledge and skills in the area, but also to be aware that the needs of 
healthcare are changing over the years, moving from the need for education about 
health and prevention to palliative care. It is crucial that health professionals are 
trained to approach clients so that their capacities are respected and supported. The 
clients expect the health professionals to be kind, reliable, competent for the tasks 
they do, honest and caring [2]. This perception points to the necessity of providing 
integrated health and social protection to the clients, as well as the education of 
health professionals in various areas: geriatrics, psychology, management, 
interdisciplinary teamwork. 


Aim 


The purpose of this study is to assess the efficiency of teaching styles and 
methods from students’ and teachers’ points of view. 


Methods 


The design of the study is an analytic cross-sectional study. Different teaching 
styles and methods were compared through opinions of students and teachers. Two 
focus groups were conducted: (1) a group of 27 students from the College of Health 
Studies in Cuprija and the Faculty of Philology in Belgrade and (2) a group of 18 
teaching staff from the same institutions. 


Results 


The two focus groups (students and teaching staff) discussed two domains of 
teaching style: teacher-centered (TC) and student-centered (SC), and four sub 
domains: teaching methods (TM), classroom milieu (CM) (the social environment in 
the class), use of questions (UQ), and use of assessment (UA). The majority of 
students (91,1%) prefers SC style, and the third-year students more than first-year 
students and this difference is, statistically significant (X°=4,62; df=1; p<0,05). The 
majority of students (89,1% of first-year and 96,4% of third and four-year students) 
knew the learning outcomes of the study program, although there is no statistically 
significant difference between students (X°=2,62; df=1; p>0,05). About 58% of the 
students perceive the risk of TC styles for their way of making conclusions and 
usefulness for everyday life and future work. About 80% of students estimated that 
the additional lectures about some fields are needed during the studies in order to be 
applicable in real life, but only 24% of teaching staff thinks the same, and this 
difference is statistically significant (X°=17,77; df=1; p<0,01). Approximately 40% 
of the teaching staff surveyed thinks that they need knowledge about new teaching 
methods and there is always room for improvement in teaching, but 75% of them do 
not know how to acquire that knowledge. Findings revealed that there was a 
significant difference between the group of students and group of teachers in their 
preferred teaching style. The group of students reported a greater preference for 
interactive and dynamic learning than the group of teachers. 
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Discussion 


Teachers develop a certain teaching style through research and experience 
throughout and though life experiences. Today, when lifelong learning is practiced 
more and more all over the world teachers get even more opportunity to develop and 
improve their teaching styles. A good way to do this relates to the pre-service and 
in-service teacher education. When having the opportunity to spend some time 
shadowing more experienced teachers (main characteristic of pre-service training) or 
trying out different (even hypothetical) pedagogical scenarios, teachers get to see 
first-hand what works well in the classroom and what does not and thus improve 
their style of teaching accordingly. Furthermore, it is important to mention that the 
sooner the young teachers start experiencing the atmosphere in the classroom the 
sooner they get to develop their specific style. Starting young, they also have much 
more opportunities to experiment with their teaching methods and find what works 
best for them. 

A teaching style cannot be simply evaluated as good or bad, because its 
appropriateness and quality depends on the learning situation and the leamers 
themselves. Teacher-centered practices refer to beliefs that the teacher holds the 
subject matter expertise and students are generally passive leamers who must be told 
what to think [1]. Student-centered practices refer to beliefs that students must learn 
how to construct their own understanding [1]. Today, some teaching methods are 
used less than before (e.g. standing and lecturing in front of the board and passing 
information while students write in their notebooks), but that does not necessarily 
mean that they are inadequate — teaching method should be chosen considering both 
the subject and the students. Even though there is not a singular style or model that 
will work in all classrooms with all learners, interviews with students (young adults 
between ages of 19 and 24, from a variety of faculties) and teaching staff have 
shown that there are some methods of teaching that are well accepted and preferred 
by both learners and teachers. 

The study revealed that the students preferred ‘interactive learning’, because 
this method engages students into thinking for themselves and trying to reach a 
conclusion without the teacher providing them with information from the beginning. 
This is a method which belongs to the ‘student-centered’ model of teaching. We 
believe it is appreciated by the students mainly because it deviates from what they 
were used to in their previous education — mainly teacher-centered learning where a 
teacher would give information while standing in front of the class and occasionally 
ask a student to answer a question [4]. Furthermore, the student-centered model 
provides the teacher with a more relaxed atmosphere to converse with students less 
formally which in turn enables the students to speak what is on their mind freely and 
without fear of getting the answer wrong. However, even though the method of 
interactive learning is the first choice of the students, for the teachers it is not 
completely unproblematic. The teachers fear that by deploying interactive learning 
they might lose some students’ attention, especially if the group of students is large. 
This is the main problem with all of the student-centered interactive models of 
teaching — it was made for smaller groups. We offer a few ways of addressing this 
issue. The easiest solution (and probably the best with a large class) would be to 
divide students into groups and give them separate but related tasks (research, 
reading, acquiring information related to the topic of the lecture) and organize a 
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conversation in which all groups would present what they found and connect their 
findings to those of other groups. Not only does this demand the student’s 
participation, but it also encourages them to communicate and coordinate their 
knowledge with their peers. Another solution to the mentioned problem would be to 
introduce some strange and unusual behavior. It is surprising how many students 
had mentioned that they like a certain strangeness about their teachers. Moreover, 
when asked what best captures their attention, more than half of the interviewees 
answered that professor’s unexpected activities or behavior does it best for them. 
Such unusual behavior can best be introduced in ice-breaker exercises in workshop 
model classes. It does not have to be drastic; it might otherwise redirect students’ 
attention too much. When students were asked to provide examples from their 
experience they mentioned the following: teacher sitting on the desk while doing the 
ice-breaker exercises or coming in the classroom really loud and energetic were both 
met with the approval of the students. 

Of course, not all students prefer the same methods of teaching and respond to 
them in different ways. Some like a more direct method, some an indirect one while 
others want something completely different. However, there are some issues 
regarding the professors’ teaching on which most of the students agree. First, no 
matter what the subject, all of the students interviewed want to learn something that 
is applicable in real life, at least through discussion. Second, interviewees said that 
they preferred to get the examples and to figure out the rule for themselves and not 
the other way around. Furthermore, demonstration is preferred to just plain lecturing 
since students tend to like energetic teachers more. Most of all, students like 
patience and cheerfulness in their teachers and said that it inspires them to learn and 
be engaged in the class. And if all else fails, remember that good humor can help 
overcome any obstacle. 

There are certain things that interviewees disliked about their teachers’ behavior 
during class. The foremost of which is teacher’s inability to admit their own 
mistakes. To err is human, and there is nothing wrong with it. Another thing they 
disliked was teachers who did not have the patience or the will to include the shy 
students in the activities. Also, the problem that can sometimes occur, according to 
the interviewees, is that teachers do not give enough time for the information to sink 
in before presenting new information to the class. In addition to this, the students 
mentioned some of the other things that bothered them such as teachers giving them 
no time to write down what is important; monotonous lectures; reading from 
PowerPoint slides. They also dislike when teachers are too strict, when they split 
hairs or are unprofessional. All in all, it is the students’ general opinion that teachers 
should present themselves as people, to maintain an orderly and relaxed atmosphere 
and not be too strict. 

On the other hand, the teaching staff emphasized that it is a real challenge to 
teach ‘multitasking generation’. They also point out that not all teachers are willing 
to accept new ways of teaching and develop a more open teaching style. They 
believe that new approach requires good preparation and focus. The teachers 
however find an interactive approach aimed the most suitable for meeting the 
students’ needs. They believe that a teacher’s feeling that the instruction was well 
managed and that both students and teachers were satisfied are excellent quality 
indicators. 
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Conclusion 


Every teacher develops his or her own teaching style. It is advisable that he or 
she stays true to it, but simultaneously to further develop and improve it. During 
pre- and in-service training (future) teachers are given the opportunity to experience 
the challenges of teaching from the very beginning of their career. Moreover, 
younger teachers can shadow their more experienced colleagues, and learn all 
aspects of the job and some tricks of the trade, thus helping to improve their 
teaching style and in improve the quality of their work. Finally, teachers have to 
develop their own style by themselves. In the process it is of course useful that 
(future) teachers have several opportunities to observe their colleagues in the 
classrooms, and to get well acquainted with their work and challenges. One however 
must not be afraid to experiment with his or her own ideas to find the best 
combination. Diversity of methods makes instruction interesting, but a teacher has to 
remain true to his or her style of teaching. 
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SOME INDICATORS WHICH SHOW THE QUALITY OF THE SCHOOLS IN 
SLOVENIA 


Abstract 


Slovenia has three private international schools (American, British, and French), 
as well as the International Department at Danila Kumar public elementary school. 
In addition to the national elementary school program, the latter school conducts two 
accredited international programmes, the Primary Years Programme — PYP, and the 
Middle Years Programme — MYP (one international programme at two levels — IB 
programme), which are run under the auspices of the International Baccalaureate 
Organisation (IBO), an international non-profit educational organisation. The private 
international schools offer programmes accredited in their own countries, while the 
International Department at Danila Kumar Primary School offers an international 
programme accredited by the global network of IBO schools. This paper draws 
comparisons in the performance of an international and a Slovenian elementary 
school, taking as its case-study a school in Slovenia which runs the two programmes 
side by side. There are statistically significant differences between the two sets of 
pupils’ views on the quality of lessons, the teaching staff and relations with their 
peers, with both groups identifying a lack of contact and cooperation with pupils 
from the other programme. There are also several more noticeable differences in the 
level of knowledge between the two groups, although these differences could not be 
established as statistically significant. We examine the international school 
programme, which was positively assessed by the parents of children attending the 
programme, in somewhat greater depth. 


Keywords: Slovenian elementary school, international elementary school, quality of 
education, satisfaction with teaching, knowledge 


Introduction 


Slovenia has three private international schools (American, British, and French), 
as well as the International Department at Danila Kumar public elementary school. 
In addition to the national elementary school program, the latter school conducts two 
accredited international programmes, the Primary Years Programme — PYP, and the 
Middle Years Programme — MYP (one international programme at two levels — IB 
programme), which are run under the auspices of the International Baccalaureate 
Organisation (IBO), an international non-profit educational organisation. The private 
international schools offer programmes accredited in their own countries, while the 
International Department at Danila Kumar Primary School offers an international 
programme accredited by the global network of IBO schools. The international 
programme is designed to encourage pupils to acquire knowledge, and to develop 
the approaches and skills they need to participate actively and responsibly in a 
changing and ever more complex world (Hill, 2002; Heckmann, 2008). 
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The basic characteristics of the IBO are a balanced core curriculum, and proper 
monitoring and assessment of knowledge, which helps pupils develop (Beane, 1990; 
IBO, 2006; Hare, 2010): 

e an ability to learn how to integrate the knowledge and skills they acquire into 

real life, and to use that knowledge and those skills; 

e responsibility for and a positive attitude towards their own study, with an 
emphasis on continuing education and development, on learning how to 
learn, and on using different sources of information and knowledge; 

e international and intercultural understanding, joint responsibility, and a 
sensitivity towards their fellow human beings and the environment; 

e an ability to participate actively in local and world affairs. 

High academic achievements and a good level of knowledge are not the only 
important aspects of the programme. The basic objective is for every pupil to 
develop in accordance with their own abilities and to become a responsible and 
active citizen. Teaching and all communications take place in the English language, 
with pupils from years one to eight learning Slovenian as the language of their host 
environment (Luchtenberg, 2004; Marshman, 2010; Cankar et. al, 2011). 


Details of the research 


Some studies (Klun et. al, 2013; Fredrickson, 2009) show that positive attitudes, 
language skills and common interests are the primary factors that encourage 
cooperation. In the text below we will compare some of the elements of the 
educational process of IB and Slovenian public elementary schools educational 
process. We collected the data for the research in the first half of 2011 from both 
elementary school programmes conducted at Danila Kumar Primary School: the 
international programme and the Slovenian elementary school programme. 


Purpose and objectives of the research 

The purpose of the research was to become familiar with how the international 
programme at Danila Kumar Primary School works, and to compare it with the 
Slovenian elementary school programme that runs alongside it. The goals of the 
research were as follows: 

e to determine the opinions of pupils in the international programme on their 
lessons, and to compare them with the opinions of pupils in the Slovenian 
programme; 

e to test the knowledge of pupils in the international programme and compare 
it with the knowledge of pupils in the Slovenian programme; 

e to determine the opinions of parents of pupils in the international programme 
regarding the way the school programme is carried out. 


Research method and description of instruments 

For the first objective, we sought the opinions of pupils in the international 
school programme regarding their lessons, comparing these opinions with those 
expressed by pupils in the Slovenian elementary school programme. We used a 
survey method for this first objective. The questionnaire for pupils in the 
international programme consisted of three groups of questions. The first group 
related to lessons and teachers, the second to integration within the school and the 
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relationship between the primary school as a whole and the pupils in the 
international programme, and the third to the relationship between pupils in the 
international programme and those in the Slovenian programme. The pupils ranged 
their opinions on five-point scales, from ‘not true at all’ (1) to ‘completely true’ (5). 
The questionnaire for pupils in the Slovenian programme was similar in content to 
the questionnaire for the pupils in the international programme. 

For the second objective, we tested pupils from both programmes across all 
three terms. We tested pupils in mathematics and environmental studies in the first 
term, in mathematics, society and natural sciences in the second term, and in 
mathematics, social sciences, natural sciences, and technical studies and technology 
in the third term (TIMSS, 2007; 2011). Pupils from both programmes took a written 
examination. The tests were in the English language for pupils in the international 
programme and in the Slovenian language for pupils in the Slovenian programme. 

For the third objective, we canvassed the opinions of parents of pupils attending 
the international programme. The parents’ survey was conducted by staff at the 
school. The questionnaire was in English and was the same questionnaire used by 
the international school for self-evaluation purposes. The questionnaire focused on 
the level of cooperation between the school and parents, the provision of 
information to parents, and the opinion of parents on the programme and on the way 
the programme was carried out. The parents ranged their opinions on five-point 
scales, from ‘disagree strongly’ (1) to ‘agree strongly’ (5). 


Description of the sample and the data collection procedure 

We tested the first objective using the data collected from a sample of 44 pupils 
in the international programme (years five to eight) and a sample of 92 pupils in the 
Slovenian programme. The research covered all pupils in years five to eight in the 
international programme and one class from each year from years six to nine in the 
Slovenian programme. Both groups of pupils were surveyed in March 2011 using a 
printed questionnaire completed during class time. The response rate was very high 
— over 90%. We also tested a selected group of pupils from both programmes 
(second objective). We tested pupils from years two, five and eight of the 
international programme and from years three, six, eight and nine of the Slovenian 
programme. Between 6 and 13 pupils from the international programme and 
between 17 and 24 pupils from the Slovenian programme were given a series of 
individual tests. Although a 100% response rate could not be achieved owing to the 
absence of a number of pupils, the rate was nevertheless high (over 90%), giving the 
data a high degree of reliability. The tests were held in May 2011. In order to test the 
third objective, we surveyed all parents whose children were attending the 
international programme at the time the data was collected. Forty-nine parents were 
surveyed; most (58.3%) had one child at the school, 33.3% had two children at the 
school and 8.3% had three children at the school. Parents were surveyed using a 
printed questionnaire. They were surveyed in March 2011 during a parents’ meeting. 
Based on the number of enrolled children, we estimate that the response rate for 
parents was over 75%. 


Data processing procedure 
The data obtained from the surveys of pupils and parents was processed 
statistically. The averages and the associated standard deviations for individual 
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selected indicators (indicators from the pupils’ questionnaire in which there were 
statistically significant differences according to programme were selected) and for 
structured variables (the sum of individual indicators from a specific group of 
contents) are calculated and presented. In constructing the variables, the indicators 
were first checked using the Cronbach’s alpha measure of consistency. The results 
of the pupils’ tests were also statistically processed. The average marks attained in 
an individual test are calculated and presented, along with the associated standard 
deviations. The differences between the averages (for the survey responses as well 
as the test results) for the pupils from the two programmes were verified using an 
appropriate t-test). 


Results 


The data obtained in relation to the first objective shows that pupils attending 
the international programme rated their lessons and teachers considerably higher 
than was the case with pupils attending the Slovenian programme. We found no 
statistically significant differences between the pupils from the two programmes in 
their assessment of the school as a whole, nor in their assessment of the level of 
contact and cooperation between the pupils within their respective programmes. 
Pupils from both programmes believed that they had greater contact with peers 
within their own programme than with pupils from the other programme at the 
school. 

The statistically significant differences between the pupils of the two groups 
regarding lessons appear chiefly in the assessment given to the help provided to 
pupils by teachers, cooperation with teachers in various projects, teachers’ 
friendliness, pupils’ ability to follow lessons without difficulty, whether lessons 
were interesting, whether teachers made appropriate connections between different 
subjects in class, and whether pupils were encouraged to solve problems themselves. 

Pupils attending the international programme gave a high rating to the question 
regarding contact and cooperation with other pupils attending the international 
programme; the same did not apply to cooperation and social contact with those 
attending the Slovenian programme. 

More detailed views and explanations were provided in the contributions of 
both headteachers at the school. Both were very specific in mentioning the 
numerous and wide-ranging forms of contact and cooperation between pupils from 
the two programmes at school, as well as their contact with the narrower and wider 
local environment. They also gave reasons why closer contact and cooperation 
between pupils might be hindered: 


The obstacles to more thorough cooperation and contact between the pupils in 
the international programme and the other pupils at the school, as well as 
pupils from other primary schools, are exactly the same as the obstacles to 
cooperation between pupils in the national programme and those from other 
schools. First of all, high-quality lessons have to be provided within the 
syllabus, and the lack of funds also presents an obstacle. There are also 
organisational problems caused by the need to obtain the written consent of 
parents for every activity that is not part of normal classroom lessons. 
(Headteacher of the school). 
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I don’t agree that contact and cooperation between the pupils of the two 
programmes is not good. Statistics don’t always reflect the real situation. These 
are two organisational units in charge of conducting their own programmes. I 
believe that cooperation between the two departments is good, as is cooperation 
with other schools. We also work with schools abroad. The reasons why pupils 
and parents feel that contact and cooperation are not as good as they could be 
is that the curriculum in the international department is different and does not 
permit regular cooperation; the activity days at the international department 
are linked to that curriculum, so they don’t always coincide with activities 
taking place in the Slovenian department; pupils attending the international 
programme do not speak Slovenian and some do not speak very good English; 
lessons take place across several separate buildings; many pupils from the 
international department do not live close to the school, so they cannot socialise 
after school; pupils attending the international programme stay for only a short 
period of time and so cannot establish deeper ties with other pupils; and many 
teachers in the Slovenian department do not speak English, which means that 
they cannot take part in activities. (Head of the international programme). 


One can confirm, on the basis of the interview held with the school heads, that 
the school does organise a fair number of different activities involving pupils from 
both programmes. 

For the second objective, we present a comparison in the levels of knowledge of 
pupils from the two programmes. The results show that pupils from the international 
programme attained a higher grade average in mathematics, social studies, and 
natural sciences in the second term, and in social sciences, and technical studies and 
technology in the third term. Their Slovenian peers were better in mathematics and 
environmental studies in the first term, and in mathematics and natural sciences in 
the third term. Despite the differences in the grades attained in individual subject 
areas, the differences in the averages are not statistically significant. 

For the third objective, we present the views of parents of pupils in the 
international programme. Parents rated all statements on cooperation between 
school, parents, pupils and others fairly highly, generally with an average of ‘4’ or 
above; the averages were also higher than ‘4’ in all structured variables. Parents 
believe that cooperation and communication with the school is good, and that they 
are provided with sufficient information; they also gave positive assessments of the 
programme and of the way the programme was conducted at the school. 

Despite the high marks given in their responses, some parents used the open part 
of the questionnaire to draw attention to some of the expectations that were not 
being fully met; these were, in part, linked to a perceived lack of contact and 
cooperation between pupils in the international programme and their ‘closest 
environment’, i.e. pupils from the Slovenian programme at this and other elementary 
schools. 


Conclusion 


The findings show that there are characteristic differences in their views 
regarding lessons, teachers and cooperation with peers between pupils attending the 
international school and pupils attending the Slovenian elementary school. The 
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pupils attending the international programme are satisfied with their lessons, their 
teachers and the school as a whole. They were, however, fairly critical in their 
assessment of the level of contact and cooperation with other schools, and even with 
the pupils attending the Slovenian elementary school programme, socialising with 
them, in their free time as well, only to a small extent. 

One can confirm, on the basis of the interview held with the school heads, that 
the school does organise a fair number of different activities involving pupils from 
both programmes. It is clear that certain factors or circumstances have a stronger 
impact on pupils and are decisive in determining their perception of contact and 
cooperation with their peers. Although the differences established in the average 
marks attained in the tests between the pupils from the two programmes are not 
statistically significant, it is nevertheless possible to establish slightly larger 
deviations with regard to certain tasks/content areas in all subjects in both 
programmes. 

Parents are also satisfied, giving detailed analyses of certain aspects of life and 
work at the school in their statements and comments. They also suggest a number of 
measures to further improve the quality of life and work at the school. 

Despite the several limitations imposed by the methodology employed in this 
research, it is possible to conclude that the international school is successful and, in 
this respect, substantially comparable with the Slovenian elementary school 
programme. The results do indicate a number of specific differences; however, these 
are not of a nature that would enable us to conclude that one programme is more 
successful than another. 
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SANDRA SARAIi DIMAS MARQUEZ 


CONDICIONES SOCIALES, INSTITUCIONALES Y PERSONALES DEL 
PROFESOR DE EDUCACION SUPERIOR: UN ESTUDIO EN LA 
LICENCIATURA EN CIENCIAS DE LA EDUCACION DE LA UAEH EN 
MEXICO 


Resumen 


Hoy en dia, la ensefianza en educacién superior se ha convertido en un trabajo 
masificado, en donde existen diferentes tipos de docentes; los que “nacieron” para 
serlo, los que estudiaron para ello y los que tuvieron que elegir ser docentes porque 
fue una alternativa para tener un empleo. 

El trabajo del profesor requiere conocimientos especificos y habilidades 
personales que les demandan las instituciones de educaci6n y la misma sociedad, es 
por ello que en esta investigacién se consideran algunas condiciones sociales, 
personales e institucionales que giran en torno a la labor docente. 

Se recolect6 informacién del 81.6% de los profesores de la Licenciatura en 
Ciencias de la Educacién (LCE) a través de un cuestionario mixto que rescata 
aspectos socioeconémicos, culturales y escolares. Ademas se obtuvo informacion a 
través de entrevistas a los directivos de la licenciatura. El andlisis se sustenta en la 
teoria sociol6gica de Pierre Bourdieu (2001), quien propone analizar las trayectorias 
y las posiciones de los agentes en el espacio social, en este caso las trayectorias de 
los maestros y sus posiciones al interior de la Universidad. Los resultados muestran 
grandes diferencias en las condiciones, actividades y disposiciones (en términos 
bourdianos) entre las dos grandes categorias de docentes, los profesores de tiempo 
completo y los profesores por asignatura. 


Introduccién 


La conformacién histérica de los campos profesionales responde a las 
condiciones y situaciones sociales: econdmicas, politicas y culturales, ya que las 
profesiones estan ligadas a los procesos de industrializacién, a los valores, 
conocimientos que se generan en un contexto politico, econdmico y cultural 
especifico (Barrén, 1996 en Fernandez, et al, 2007). 

Derivado de los cambios sociales que se han producido en los ultimos 30 afios 
en América Latina, el trabajo docente se ha transformado tanto en su reconocimiento 
personal y social como en las formas de vida y su posicidn en la sociedad. 
Anteriormente, un grado académico garantizaba una posicién social casi por encima 
de la clase media; sin embargo, hoy en dia, las condiciones sociales se convierten en 
un problema social ya que ahora tener un grado académico no garantiza formas de 
vida estables. 

De esta manera, es posible reconocer que la practica docente no esta separada 
del entrono social, ya que responde a un contexto sociocultural que significa mas de 
la practica escolar donde convergen trayectorias académicas, laborales; condiciones 
sociales e institucionales propias del contexto y el ejercicio de la ensefianza. 
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Marco teorico 


De acuerdo con Pierre Bourdieu (2001) y su teoria socioldgica, un cuerpo 
biol6gico inserto en un espacio y un campo social determinado es un agente con 
capitales y habitus incorporados en sus practicas sociales. Es decir, que el agente 
cuenta con una trayectoria social, con insumos y bienes culturales objetivados, 
incorporados e institucionalizados, con capitales econémicos y sociales, que en 
conjunto con el sistema de disposiciones (habitus), impactan en las actitudes, las 
formas de pensar, de sentir y actuar que lo posicionan en un campo del espacio 
social. 

Por ello, la construccién social de la realidad por parte de los agentes se da a 
partir de sus practicas sociales, consideradas como modos de existencia en lo social, 
las cuales se construyen a partir de las trayectorias, los capitales y la posicidn del 
agente en un espacio social determinado, incorporando en éstas, por un lado, 
estructuras sociales externas que tienen que ver con las relaciones objetivas entre 
posiciones sociales, definidas por principios diferenciadores que el autor denomina 
capitales (conjuntos de recursos utilizables) ya sea Econémico: conjunto de bienes 
poseidos, ingreso econdmico; Cultural: titulos y credenciales académicas; 
Simbolico: honor prestigio, reputacién; y Social: red de relaciones sociales; y por el 
otro, estructuras sociales internas, lo que el autor llama habitus, el cual es el sistema 
de disposiciones incorporadas a lo largo de su trayectoria, y en donde éstas 
funcionan como un esquema generador y organizador de las percepciones y 
apreciaciones de las propias practicas y de las de los demas. 


Método 


La presente investigacidn se enmarca en la tradicién critica, ya que esta 
perspectiva refiere a un producto del pensamiento y de la representaci6n; 
caracterizado por el andlisis y la reflexidn sobre las circunstancias sociales; en donde 
la posicion del investigador es objetiva y subjetiva; es decir, que puede reconocer el 
saber de los sujetos, pero reconoce también que estos pueden tener una falsa 
conciencia de la realidad social (Mardones y Ursua, 2005). Asimismo se recupera 
informacién cuantitativa y cualitativa que permiten analizar desde una perspectiva 
holistica el fenédmeno a investigar. 

El objetivo de esta investigacidn es: analizar el impacto de las condiciones 
sociales, institucionales y personales del trabajo de los docentes de educacién 
superior. 

El supuesto: los diversos tipos de docentes de la LCE son agentes que 
construyen su trabajo a partir de condiciones objetivas y subjetivas que existen en un 
espacio social particular. 

La poblacion: 

De acuerdo con Bourdieu (2001, p. 105) “Explicar y predecir el mayor nimero 
posible de diferencias observadas entre los individuos, que permita determinar los 
principales principios de diferenciaci6n necesarios para explicar o predecir la 
totalidad de las caracteristicas observadas en un determinado conjunto de 
individuos”. 

Por ello, la importancia de identificar las dos grandes categorias de docentes: los 
profesores de tiempo completo (PTC) y los profesores por asignatura (PPA), sin 
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embargo, al interior de estos grupos existen subgrupos, los cuales se constituyen con 
base en su estado de adscripcion a la universidad, los beneficios econdémicos a los 
que son acreedores, los programas y estimulos, la produccion cientifica y el tipo de 
relacion laboral entre el docente y la institucién. 

En cuanto a la distribucién por sexo, 60% son mujeres y 40% hombres; 35% 
son solteros y 50% estan casados en sus primeras nupcias; el resto se distribuye en 
concubinato (12.5%) y divorciados (2.5%). En relacién con la edad, el 30% tienen 
entre 25 y 35 afios (todos PPA y la mayoria egresados de la Licenciatura en Ciencias 
de la Educaciédn de la UAEH, el cual resulta un dato interesante); el 20% 
corresponde a docentes que tienen entre 46 y 50 afios, quienes coincidentemente 
tienen mas tiempo trabajando en la universidad (de 6 a 10 afios) y mas afios 
trabajando en la LCE (de 8 a 10 afios). 

Recoleccion de datos: 

Se disefid y aplicé un cuestionario mixto que tuvo como finalidad obtener 
informacion relevante acerca de las condiciones personales y sociales que enmarcan 
al trabajo docente que realiza en la instituci6n, recogiendo informacion sobre: datos 
familiares, escolares, laborales, socioecondmicos, consumos culturales, uso del 
tiempo libre, etc. 

También se consider6 la opinidn de los directivos (jefes de drea y 
coordinadores) a través de una entrevista semi estructurada, cuyo objetivo fue 
obtener informacion acerca de las condiciones administrativas y académicas de los 
docentes de la LCE. 

El analisis de la informacion se realizé a través del software estadistico SPSS 
para localizar algunos estadisticos descriptivos, en el caso de las entrevistas se 
utiliz6 el software Atlas ti. 


Resultados 


Condiciones personales 

Son multiples las condiciones personales que se ubicaron, algunas estan 
descritas en la poblacion, sin embargo para efectos de este escrito se recuperan solo 
algunas: la diversidad en los niveles de escolarizaci6n de los padres de los docentes, 
que van desde la no instruccién hasta los estudios de posgrado, no obstante los que 
destacan son, por un lado, con un 22.5% aquellos padres y madres que culminaron la 
primaria, y por el otro, con un 18.5% los padres que cuentan con licenciatura; ahora 
bien, aquellos docentes que en sus familias se dediquen a la docencia, llama la 
atencién que casi la mitad (48%) tienen a un familiar cercano ya sea padre y madre 
(20%), tios (12%), hermanos (12%) y primos (4%); esta informacién invita a revisar 
a detalle las trayectorias de ambos grupos de docentes para identificar la influencia 
de diferentes niveles de capital cultural y las diferentes disposiciones incorporadas 
desde la infancia de los docentes, elementos que influyen en la eleccidn del trabajo 
docente. 

Respecto a la propia escolaridad de los docentes, ésta ocurrid primordialmente 
en instituciones publicas; el acceso a la educacién esta definido ademas de las 
disposiciones familiares, por los ingresos financieros, en este caso por el capital 
econdmico; ahora bien si se compara con la educaci6n que los docentes brindan a 
sus hijos se identifica una tendencia inversa; ya que los que tienen hijos, poco mas 
de la mitad asisten a instituciones privadas. 
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Condiciones institucionales 

Algunos hallazgos muestran que los diferentes tipos de beneficios internos y 
externos a la universidad, colocan a los docentes en diferentes espacios y 
condiciones; para el caso de los primeros, el apoyo y los incentivos econémicos son 
“accesibles para todos”; sin embargo, las condiciones institucionales no permiten 
que los profesores tengan acceso a ellos, tal es el caso del Estimulo Académico, el 
cual es un incentivo econémico que otorga la universidad a los profesores que 
cumplen con caracteristicas como: la produccion cientifica, la asistencia a congresos 
nacionales e internacionales, los cursos de formacidn y actualizacién, el 
reconocimiento de otras instituciones, ser director de tesis, el nimero de horas de 
asesorias y tutorias destinadas a los estudiantes, entre otros. Otra condici6n interna 
refiere al ntimero de materias de cada docente, ya que para los PPA el ntimero esta 
relacionado con los ingresos econémicos, mientras que para los PTC un mayor 
numero de materias en la licenciatura significa un “castigo” ya que mencionan, que 
tienen muchas actividades como profesores-investigadores de tiempo completo y ser 
docente de la LCE implica mucha inversion de tiempo. 

Respecto a los beneficios externos, existen aquellos que son econdmicos y que 
al mismo tiempo otorgan un “capital simbélico” ya que son reconocimientos a nivel 
nacional: PROMEP (Programa de Mejoramiento del Profesorado) y el perfil SNI 
(Sistema Nacional de Investigadores) cabe destacar que estos beneficios van 
dirigidos inicamente a los PTC y para ser acreedores a ellos es necesario cumplir 
con ciertos requisitos de producci6n y difusién del conocimiento; actualizaci6n y 
formacién académica, asesoria y direccién de tesis, etc; los cuales, al igual que los 
beneficios internos, no todos tienen las condiciones para obtenerlos. Es importante 
destacar que independiente a los beneficios o nombramientos de los docentes, ser un 
PTC significa ocupar un posici6n privilegiada en comparacién con las condiciones 
de los PPA. 

Por otra parte, las actividades relacionadas con el trabajo docente, tanto de los 
PTC como de los PPA son: la ensefianza de la asignatura en el horario establecido, 
participacién en actividades extracurriculares, cumplir con los requerimientos 
administrativos solicitados por la coordinaci6n, entrega de las planeaciones 
didacticas, calificaciones, asistir y colaborar activamente en las reuniones de 
academia durante el ciclo escolar (tres al semestre) con la intencién de actualizar 
planes y programas de estudio, producir materiales didacticos, planear y disenar 
proyectos, socializar problemas de aprendizaje detectados en los estudiantes y hacer 
un balance de logros al final de cada semestre para planificar nuevas actividades y 
proyectos, sin embargo, mencionan que asistir a ellas “implica una pérdida de 
tiempo”; también deben acreditar cursos en areas de inglés, metodologia de la 
investigacion y el uso de las TIC’s. 

Es interesante destacar que, en promedio, el PPA trabaja 25 horas a la semana, 
con aproximadamente 5 materias, designando de 2 a 4 horas mas fuera del aula para 
los requisitos administrativos, las asesorias y las tutorias a estudiantes, y otras 5 
horas mas que destinan fuera de la escuela para revisar las tareas, planificar las 
clases, etc. atienden a un estimado de 150 a 200 estudiantes. 

En el caso de los PTC, trabajan 40 horas a la semana, en su mayoria imparten 
una materia en la LCE, destinan alrededor de 10 horas fuera del salén de clases para 
realizar planeaciones, asesorias, tutorias y la revisidn de tareas; atienden a un 
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estimado de 60 estudiantes (de la LCE, y de los programas de posgrado: 
Especialidad, Maestria y Doctorado), el resto del tiempo lo utilizan para los 
requisitos y funciones administrativas, (segun sea el caso) para la investigacion, la 
difusion, el trabajo con grupos colegiados, la asesoria y direcci6n de tesis, entre 
otros. 

Condiciones sociales 

La ensefianza en la educaci6n superior se ha convertido en un empleo masivo, 
hoy en dia la oferta de las instituciones publicas y privadas de este nivel educativo 
es cada vez mayor, lo que resulta una creciente demanda de docentes. 

Para Fanfani (2011), los docentes representan a la “clase social media” ya que 
en cierta manera ocupan una posicién intermedia en la estructura de la sociedad; 
definidos por una doble negacion: no estan es las posiciones mas desfavorecidas ni 
en las mas privilegiadas; asimismo sefiala que esta visiOn tiene un gran arraigo en la 
propia percepcion de los docentes, los cuales en su mayoria, tienden a situarse en esa 
posicién. Lo anterior puede ilustrarse muy bien con la percepcién que tienen los 
docentes de la LCE acerca de la “clase social a la que pertenecen” en relaci6n con 
sus ingresos econdmicos, sus consumos, pasatiempos, etc. 

Los profesores de la LCE consideran que pertenecen a dos clases: baja media 
(47.5%) y media alta (40%). Si se analizan sus ingresos econdmicos, el 35% gana de 
$ 16,000 a $ 30,000 mensuales, mientras que el 25% dijo que gana entre $ 5,000 — $ 
10,000 y el 30% entre $ 11,000 — 15,000 mensuales. En comparacion con el ingreso 
promedio la Secretaria de Trabajo en México, informa que en el primer trimestre de 
2013, Educacion es el area con la mayor proporcién de los profesionales empleados 
(95 de cada 100), pero es uno de los trabajos en que el ingreso esta por debajo de la 
media de todas las demas profesiones ($ 8,623 por mes). Esta comparacién permite 
ver que en el caso de los maestros de la LCE, sus ingresos han permitido que el 60% 
cuenten automovil y casa propia. respecto a sus proyecciones econdmicas el 62% 
dice que su situaci6n econédmica va a mejorar en los prdéximos cinco afios, y que 
comparando su estado actual a cuando eran nifios un 68% afirma que hoy su 
situaci6n econdmica es mejor. 

En cuanto a las aspiraciones laborales, luego de obtener su licenciatura, un 20% 
queria dedicarse a la ensefianza, el 17.5% queria trabajar en algo acorde a lo 
estudiando y un 30% s6lo queria obtener un trabajo para “ganar dinero”, el resto se 
distribuye en seguir estudiando, ser investigador y mejorar las condiciones (del 
entonces) su trabajo actual; esta informacion junto con los antecedentes familiares y 
las formacién profesional de los docentes permite identificar las “condiciones de 
eleccién respecto a la docencia”: el 47.5% de los docentes estudid en areas 
relacionadas con la educacién; un 15% Ciencias Sociales (sin considerar 
Educaci6n); el 12.5% Ciencias de la Salud; 12.5% Ingenieria; 10% de Ciencias 
Administrativas y un 2.5% Ciencias Biolégicas. De acuerdo con la Secretaria de 
Trabajo en México, las profesiones que tienen mayor relacién entre los estudios y la 
ocupacion es el area de la educacién (el 90%); y en contraste, mas del 50% de los 
profesionales que estudiaron Economia, Ingenieria y Artes, su trabajo no es acorde 
a su formacidn, muchos se emplean como docentes en educaci6n superior (casos 
identificados con los LCE). 
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Conclusiones 


De acuerdo con Bourdieu, la posicidn y trayectoria son los elementos que 
contribuyen a explicar lo que los agentes son y cuales son sus oportunidades 
objetivas en relacidn a las configuraciones subjetivas; por lo tanto, era importante 
conocer algunos de los atributos de la poblacién estudiada para entender el capital 
social, simbdlico y cultural de los maestros a través de sus trayectorias, condiciones 
y posiciones. 

Es interesante destacar que la trayectoria escolar es un factor determinante en la 
construccién del agente y su inclusion en el lugar de trabajo. En esta investigacion, 
se detect6 un gran numero de “relaciones endogamicas” que la universidad mantiene 
con sus propios egresados en la contratacién de ellos. Los maestros de la LCE son 
maestros en este programa debido a diferentes razones: por eleccién, como opcidén 
de empleo, o por decision de los directivos. 

Fanfani, (2011) sefiala que el profesional vive de su trabajo, pues se diferencia 
del amateur o del que hace algo solo por vocaci6n; no obstante el profesional 
también lo hace porque le gusta, porque de alguna manera lo eligid, pero espera una 
remuneracion, de modo que el trabajo de un profesional es la principal fuente de su 
subsistencia; la mayoria de los docentes de la LCE se dedican a ser docentes como 
unica actividad remunerada, sin embargo no todos tienen la formaci6n profesional 
que los “habilite” para impartir clases, por lo que conviene analizar a profundidad 
los motivos por los que eligieron ser docentes. 

Por ultimo, ha de considerarse que los cambios ocurridos en la sociedad y en las 
condiciones organizacionales del trabajo docente ha puesto en crisis las viejas 
identidades de esta ocupacién; ya que el componente vocacional se redefine en 
funcién de las realidades contempordaneas (Tenti, 2010). 
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GILLIAN L. S. HILTON 


ASSURING THE QUALITY OF HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEMS AND ITS 
LINK TO IMPROVEMENT IN LEARNING CULTURES: THE ROLE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEWER 


Abstract 


This paper addressed the place of the use of international ‘experts’ in assuring 
the quality of Education programmes within Higher Education in relation to the 
globalisation agenda. The experiences of one such ‘expert’ are discussed and 
recommendations made as to the type of person suited to the role. Some issues 
relating to Higher Education in the Baltic States of Lithuania and Latvia are 
addressed, in particular the need for a change in the learning culture from a focus on 
teaching to one on learning, the need to embrace not resist change and the need to 
respond quickly to an ever changing education agenda. The paper attempts to 
address some of the difficulties faced by higher education institutions in the area and 
also the concerns of the international experts with particular reference to the lack of 
good data on which to base their conclusions and recommendations. Despite years 
of membership of the EU change is not occurring as fast as it needs to and this is 
where the advice of the ‘expert’ can be of use. 


Key words: quality assurance, experts, teacher education, change 


Introduction 


We live in a world which appears to grow smaller as its population increases. 
We are still in many ways however, politically, culturally, economically, and 
linguistically far apart. We have though a commonality, as shown by interventions 
of bodies such as the EU and the UN; we are all striving in our own ways to 
improve our education systems, as this is seen as the way forward to success and 
improvement in lifestyles. It is not only education in schools and universities that 
has been under the spotlight, but also vocational education, as we strive for a better 
informed work force and lifelong learning, as societies accept that knowledge does 
not stand still and that learners need to be continually refreshed with new skills, 
knowledge and ideas. Education for all is the watchword, based on the belief that 
better education leads to better citizenship, promotes increased understanding and 
harmony within nations and with other countries. However, in an ever increasing 
competitive economic situation good education is seen as the way to raise the 
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competitiveness of a nation, its GDP and therefore its living standards. All this 
however, comes at a price and can result in a loss of precious local knowledge, skills 
and specialisms and the alienation of older generations who can feel marginalised 
and looked down upon. Therefore these questions need to be asked; what is the 
effect of the globalisation of quality assurance in education, how does it manifest 
itself in the provision of education and what is the role of the international reviewer? 


Globalisation and teacher education 


Globalisation appears to arise from the move towards a global economy, where 
nations are affected by decisions taken in other parts of the world e.g. the banking 
crisis of 2008 which, though originating in the USA resulted in banking collapses in 
a wide variety of nations with the subsequent loss of employment and regimes of 
austerity being made essential. Multi-national organisations now appear to hold 
more power than the governments of individual countries and this, together with the 
rise of the economies in Asia, which have the advantage of cheap labour and 
therefore dominate consumer production, presents massive challenges. Globalisation 
is not a new phenomenon; Bates (2002) tells us that the movement of people, ideas 
and commodities around the world is part of history, but that the rapidity of the 
process is what is now of concern. Governments appear to be losing control 
(Carnoy, 1999). This has been demonstrated by the fight of the UK government in 
2013 to extract taxes from large companies based in tax havens such as Luxemburg, 
whilst earning most of their income elsewhere (Wright, 2013). This has been 
compounded by other groups which, whilst running highly successful companies 
declare little in the way of profits in countries where taxes are high, despite their 
sales constantly rising. As to whether this blurring of cultures and boundaries is a 
good thing is, as yet uncertain, but the movement appears unstoppable. However, at 
the same time we have seen a rise in the demands for nationhood and separation of 
identity from many of the world’s peoples, which appear to be in direct conflict with 
the world picture. So we see before us a change in production, the control of money 
and goods, how work is organised, cultures and even nation states. Indeed the only 
constant is change. 

Education in our world is not able to avoid the competitive nature of 
globalisation. Nation states want to be those whose education is admired and copied 
and systems of education are now under intense scrutiny and pressure to produce 
‘the best’ in terms of global competitiveness. We now have world rankings of 
universities, national rankings of schools and many measurements of, so called, 
education success as far as international comparisons are concerned. Agencies such 
as OECD, United Nations and the World Bank are closely involved with education 
reports and comparisons of performances. Added to this, for those in the EU, is the 
European Commission and its constant supply of suggestions and directives for the 
way forward in the production of better educated workers and citizens. This global 
interest and competition in education has led rise to the use of cross border 
evaluations and quality assurance. 

This paper discusses the role of quality control or quality assurance (QA) and 
the part played in Higher Education (HE) by international experts. Controlling the 
quality of education and comparing standards between countries is now a major 
aspect of the globalisation of education. PISA, TIMSS, PIRLS etc. are always in the 
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headlines and governments constantly compare the results of their education 
systems in relation to those achieved by other nations. Whether these international 
tests give real insight into the efficacy, or not, of national systems is questionable, 
but highly popular with government education departments across the world. 
However, Smithers (2013) suggests that over-reliance on their results should be 
avoided, as these results are contradictory and as Barker (2013: 12) points out, could 
lead to ‘teaching to the test’. In addition HE is faced with the challenges of spending 
cuts, higher student fees and a changing demographic. We need, in many parts of 
Europe, fewer, but better teachers and in the light of this programmes, departments 
and even universities face closure. At the 2012 World Innovation Summit for 
Education in Qatar, Geoff Mulgan chief executive for Science Technology and the 
Arts, raised the possibility of the need for a turnover of universities, with poorer 
ones being allowed to fail, so that newer and better ones could emerge (Matthews, 
2012). Already national and global university rankings are eagerly contested by 
some of the leading institutions, whilst others are left to reflect on their poor placing 
in the lists. However, we have to question as to whether these global league tables 
are in fact assessing the right areas in their attempt to rank the quality of education 
provided. Are we looking for and measuring the right things and is everything that 
we need in an educated person measurable? Are our tests of quality too narrow? 
This latter is a constant criticism of the PISA tests and has resulted in a move to 
consider expanding the testing beyond subjects, to include areas such as creativity, 
the ability to make sound judgements and deal with ambiguity, though some 
academics think these factors cannot be satisfactorily tested (Stewart, 2013). 

In HE and in teacher education in particular, the growing interest of the 
European Commission has been noted by the countries in the EU and the rise of the 
European Association for Quality Assurance in Higher Education (ENQA) has 
established standards and guidelines for how the QA process is to be carried out. 
The Bologna agreement also focussed countries on the move towards closer 
programme and award structures in the education of teachers and the time spent on 
initial and further degrees. The movement of countries towards this has been erratic 
to some extent and has in some cases been aided by the use of ‘international experts’ 
people from a variety of countries with wide experience of teacher education and an 
understanding that the ability of teachers to be mobile and work across the EU 
countries demands a similarity of achievement level and some way of comparing 
training standards. In 2006 Eurydice published a report on Quality assurance in 
teacher education in Europe which reported on how individual countries were 
coping with ensuring high quality in their teacher education (Eurydice, 2006). 
Hazelkorn (2013) points to the international pressures such as ageing societies, the 
goal of knowledge transfer and the need to provide value for money, as funding 
decreases, resulting in pressure on HE institutions to provide high quality 
programmes from less. This drive to raise standards and improve quality seems to be 
underpinned by the desire of governments to persuade their citizens, angry about 
rising taxes and governments’ inability to control costs, that value for money is 
important in the provision of education, particularly where students are paying ever 
increasing fees (Hilton, 2003). As mentioned above, rankings, national and 
international, are a strong feature of HE now, but there are alternatives as pointed 
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out by Hazelkorn (2012), such as the European Qualifications Framework (EQF), 
launched in 2006 and providing a clear level of qualifications across Europe for HE. 


Quality assurance in teacher education 


As part of this drive towards improving and equalising quality, national 
institutions have organised and strived to improve the way in which quality is 
assessed and assured. This has led, in parts of the EU, to the use of the national and 
also the international assessor of which the author of this paper is one. The English 
Quality Assurance Agency (QAA, 2011: 1) defines QA as ‘all about guaranteeing 
the standards and quality of educational provision’. This definition is for the benefit 
of students, to show them that qualifications from one university are of the same 
standard as those achieved at another institution. This is also the intent of the EQF in 
that students and employers can be assured that qualifications gained across the EU 
are compatible. This is of particular interest to teachers, as those trained in EU 
countries have a right to teach across Europe. 

The bravery of countries willing to accept the scrutiny of international experts is 
to be applauded as by no means all EU countries have adopted this approach. In fact 
Cerych (2002) raises questions about the use of foreign education advisors in 
countries emerging from communist regimes, advising of the need for good 
understanding of the country visited and a working use of the language. Hilton 
(2009: 164) rejects this negative judgement 


. it is possible there are some pan-European standards for education that 
can be applied and that foreign experts, with empathy towards issues of 
change and development, can provide a more objective viewpoint than 
insiders. 


The language problem however is harder to overcome, as finding foreign 
experts with a command of eastern European languages, presents considerable 
difficulties. 

Resistance to the quality assurance process in education has, in some areas, been 
strong. The feelings of English teachers and teacher educators towards Ofsted 
inspections is well known and Gregory (1991) claimed that a minority of academics 
strongly resisted the idea that academic work could be subjected to quality control 
and questioning, as their activities were too broad and complex to define. This idea 
however was expressed before the advent of the discussion of competences and then 
standards in teacher education which are now constantly quality assured. 

In the experience of the author working with QAA, SKVC and aip (The 
Lithuanian and Latvian equivalents of QAA) the pitfalls of being an ‘international 
expert’ are many; these include the widely differing systems, the cultures, the 
constant changes made by governments and EU directives, the need of all concerned 
to be self-critical, the need for patience and understanding, language barriers and of 
course the need to complete the work in far too short a time. However, experience 
tells and, after working in this area for thirteen years, (ten in the Baltic) and getting 
to know colleges, universities and people the reviewer begins to know the strengths 
and weaknesses of a system. One academic, told me after giving feedback ‘you saw 
everything we hoped to keep hidden’. Therefore for international reviewers to be 
successful there has to be sympathy and understanding linked to a firmness of intent 
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and a willingness to give sometimes difficult news to hard working and committed 
staff. Changing the culture of learning has been the intent of the teams I have led 
over the years, from one which is teacher dominated, to one where student need 
drives the programme; a change from an emphasis on teaching to one on learning. 
All Europe needs good teachers if we are to succeed in the global race for excellence 
and using techniques rooted in the past is not acceptable The McKinsey Report 
(Barber & Mourshed, 2007) on the world’s best performing school systems 
concluded that it is the quality of the teachers produced in a country that determines 
the success of its education system; teacher education therefore has to be of the 
highest quality There is an accepted link between success in education and 
economic performance and with concerns in the EU over high unemployment rates 
and stagnating economies it is understandable that the move towards greater 
convergence of European education systems is gaining apace, as this is seen as a 
way of alleviating unemployment and encouraging labour mobility. 

Change is ever with us and has to be embraced not resisted, even when on some 
occasions it is driven by some questionable ideologies which have to be overcome. 
Fullan (2005) acknowledges that change is difficult and challenging as it often asks 
us to step into the unknown, where we feel vulnerable and exposed. However, to 
move forward and improve quality we have to embrace not reject change. It is 
noticeable to the visiting ‘expert’ where change is accepted or even welcomed and 
where it is strongly resisted. It has been interesting to observe the difference in 
approaches by Baltic States and their HEIs to EU directives for areas such as 
learning outcomes and mentoring of students on placement. To someone who is 
used to very strict control from government, the somewhat lassie-faire attitude of 
some academics, and even government officials and some HEIs’ slow response to 
change agendas, has proved to be a frustrating experience. ‘We haven’t got round to 
it yet’, ‘the Senate has not discussed it’ are excuses given to this author and her 
teams for not implementing government and EU directives in place for six years. 
Maybe the interpretation of democracy has gone a little too far, as has a somewhat 
easy relationship between HEIs with those, in some countries, who are responsible 
for quality assurance. 

At present one of the largest battles faced by Lithuania and Latvia is the 
decrease in student numbers and children needing to be taught. This is one area 
where the external reviewer, with wide experience of similar problems, can be of 
real help to HEIs and government departments. Burying one’s head in the sand is 
not acceptable, the problem has to be approached or costs will become 
unsustainable. Here for the visitor is a real problem, that is, the very poor data 
provided to us on our visits. In these difficult economic times finances drive all we 
try to do. Most HEIs are attempting to deliver more with less, so efficiency has to be 
the bye-word. In order to ascertain the place of a programme in the country’s 
provision some data sets are essential. Namely staff/student ratios for each 
programme, income for the programme, numbers of students in each year with 
yearly drop out and failure rates, employment rates of students in the vocation they 
trained for and above all national and local needs for that particular specialism. 
Without this specific data it is impossible to judge if there is an actual need for the 
programme in the country. For academics anxious to continue in employment there 
have been disturbing trends, including mass emigration, a drop in the need for 
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school places and unfortunately far too many unqualified teachers working in 
schools. All these, with salary cuts and reducing government funding, are 
threatening the lives of those in HEIs. Of the dedication of staff there is no question, 
but there are, in comparison to many areas of Europe, some serious concerns. To 
name the main concerns of reviewers does not negate the care for students and the 
hard work of staff, but it raises some serious questions. 


So what are the problems the ‘experts’ face? 


These observations come from a multitude of site visits and discussions with 
staff, perusal of self-evaluation documents and student work, HEI and agencies’ 
responses to reports and discussions with agency staff and Ministries over ten years 
of visits, leading numerous evaluation teams to these countries. 

Staff, training students to be teachers, are still too oriented towards theory and 
not practice. Recent changes have brought degree programmes into line with the 
Bologna agreement with the three/four year cycle for Bachelor’s programmes and 
the idea of each year containing school practice. However, this in many cases is not 
real practice, but the collecting of information or conducting research. In many 
programmes there needs to be a mental attitude change, with much more emphasis 
being placed on school practice and those who are responsible for its assessment 
trained in how to do it. Reviewers see many instances of the letter, but not the spirit 
of the law being observed, in an attempt to preserve what has been the norm. 
Assessment in general is too lax and easy, too much, but not of a high enough 
standard; we need to see some students fail! If we are to produce the best teachers 
we need the best professors oriented towards school work and who are themselves 
trained to teach and who have wide experience of school teaching (not at present the 
case). The ideas of benchmarking for programmes and the use of learning outcomes 
from the original programme planning through to modules and the assessment of a 
student, need to be swiftly adopted; directives should not take six years to become 
practice. Class sizes have to be economic with minimums allowed for a programme 
to be run. Interviews to select those entering training programmes would be good 
but, if impossible, something must be put in place to assess suitability for teaching. 
Students should have at least spent some time in a school before applying for the 
programmes. The high drop-out rates in year one underline the need for better 
selection. There is more to being a good teacher than having a large amount of 
knowledge, or the wish to become one. Mentor training is not standard as 
‘experience’ as a teacher is seen as sufficient preparation unless EU money is 
forthcoming to support mentor training. In reality there is too much reliance on EU 
funding rather than a do-it-yourself spirit needed to improve things, possibly a 
throwback to rigid Soviet control. 

These points and many others have become constant themes in the general 
reports I have been writing for ten years. This is not to say that the international 
experts want everyone to be the same. The Baltic States have a great history of 
music and craft education for example, areas sadly lost in many EU countries, but 
the levels of education need to stand up when compared with other countries and 
also between HEIs internally. There is at present too much variation in standards 
between HEIs as regards equipment, permanent staff and programmes offered. To 
some extent this is caused by a lack of government control over HEIs, who seem 
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able to invent new programmes of similar natures to ones that have been recently 
closed and the lack of a robust external examiner system common in other countries. 
Here again the use of national and local data showing the needs for particular 
teacher specialisms should govern what programmes can be offered and a business 
case always presented. This is harsh, but in the present economic climate essential. 
In Latvia for example my team were astonished when one HEI proudly told us that 
few of their graduates worked in the country but had jobs in Germany, Scandinavia 
and the USA. Their reasoning was that students paid for their education. However, it 
seemed that government support for the university itself and its staff was not 
considered. If I were a local tax payer I would question why a public university was 
being sustained, by national funds, to provide teachers for other countries. 

In all these areas the international expert can help, in working with academics in 
the HEIs to help them adjust their thinking and practices. For example, giving 
guidance on how to word Intended Learning Outcomes, as per the Dublin 
Descriptors. These need clear differentiation between the different year levels and 
the different qualifications, at Bachelor’s Master’s and Doctorate levels. As many of 
us have struggled through the same process we understand the pitfalls and 
difficulties faced and in many cases wish we had received guidance from ‘experts’ 
before our own attempts to benchmark, or produce intended learning outcomes 
linked through a programme to its assessment. Of course not all our suggestions are 
feasible but sensible ones, such as the adoption of national external examiners 
between HEIs, would aid a rise in quality and assure that at least minimum standards 
are reached nationally. However, for these kinds of recommendations to be accepted 
a further hurdle, that is, government determination to improve and assure quality, 
has to be in place. At present, to some extent, one tends to observe a lack of real 
determination on the part of these governments to insist on quality raising and a 
tendency to bow to the pressure of HEIs and their constant cries about poor funding. 
Better data, fewer programmes, even possibly fewer HEIs, would help to improve 
quality, but do the nations have the courage to do it? The external expert can advise 
but cannot ensure implementation, even when Ministers appear to agree with points 
strongly made. 


What are the requirements for an international expert? 


Here is a list of some but by no means all qualities needed for the role. 

Honesty; integrity; ability to withstand pressure; observant; a good listener; able 
to note what is not said as well as what is; persistence to pursue a point to obtain 
clarity; ability to work very quickly for long hours; patience; empathy; be prepared 
to encourage as well as to blame; be able to explain things well and ensure all 
understand; be able to demand data which is of an acceptable standard. Above all to 
be willing to work for very little money for long hours at top speed! 

For the team leader one needs control over the panel and an ability to take all 
opinions into account, to be able to resist pressure from individuals, academies and 
governments; to dispassionately measure against the set standards keeping an eye on 
what is acceptable across Europe; to be prepared to be very unpopular if the 
outcomes are disliked and to be aware of and alert to interference from those who 
have vested interests; to be ready to face the consequent questioning from the press, 
the EU or other funders if the results are not what are wanted. 
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Therefore it is a good and brave enterprise undertaken by the Baltic 
governments in using foreign experts to help in QA. We know that the Bologna 
reforms have brought serious challenges to HEIs and the academics who work in 
them (O’Dowd, 2009). One must not underestimate the problems faced by staff in 
HEIs who have for decades been dealing with shifting demands and ever changing 
practices. As Keeling (2006: 214) points out, these reforms have demanded a great 
deal from academics and ‘often painful restructuring of working practices and in 
many cases a loss of professional autonomy in both teaching and research’. 
However, having been subject to this close scrutiny and played a part in 
international reviews I must agree with Coles (2013: 46) who argues that 
accountability is 


... not a necessary evil but a good thing. We are at our best when we are 
properly accountable for our actions, when there is proper scrutiny of the 
things we have done and we bear the consequences. 


Coles (2013) points out that the risk in our QA is one of too narrow a focus, so 
that we begin to consider targets and not aims and outcomes. The more 
accountability measures there are in place, the more we will be aims driven. It would 
be good if international bodies, governments and reviewers could keep this closely 
in mind. All one can ask is that the reviewer is widely experienced and has empathy 
because we can all learn from the opinions of others. 


Conclusion 


So are international experts a good idea? The answer has to be yes, as in this 
increasingly global world we have to see some clear commonalities and a striving 
towards high quality and how that is assessed. However, to be effective one has to 
be listened to and it is true to say that the ‘experts’ can become very frustrated if 
after years of saying the same things the same problems arise year after year. I have 
been told that not only my teams but others in different subject areas have come to 
similar conclusions, yet some things have not been changed. To some extent this is 
of course one of the difficulties of democracy as opposed to autocracy; the fact that 
successive governments always try to go against what has happened before, plus of 
course ‘experts' are not always right. The answer lies really with the HEIs and their 
questionable determination to lead the way to change; are they more intent on 
keeping the old ‘safe’ Soviet system where no-one retires and no-one questions? 
Maybe one of the things the ‘experts’ should closely examine is the quality of the 
leadership of institutions, though that is the role of the institutional reviews which 
have been happening already. However, at present it is unclear if many HEIs and the 
programmes within them are as yet ready to be left to internal QA, without the help 
of those who can delve more deeply into individual programmes. We need to 
proceed with caution to get things right. To re-iterate as an international ‘expert’ one 
must not be afraid of being unpopular! However, it is a worthwhile and enjoyable if 
sometimes frustrating role. The young people in these countries want change; they 
are bright, hard-working and eager to improve their lives. As a result of their 
dissatisfaction with the status quo, the countries are losing many of their most 
promising young people to emigration, to countries where they see more 
opportunity. One Latvian met in London, told me she had started a programme at a 
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university in Latvia but gave up in despair as ‘the professors are so out of touch with 
the modern world’. She has since started a degree course in London is very happy 
and totally engaged. 
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PROMOTING QUALITY OF EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION THROUGH 
ASSESSMENT FOR LEARNING: PREPARING FUTURE GLOBALLY 
COMPETENT CITIZENS 


Abstract 


The concept of “Assessment-of-Learning” (AoL) has long been the tradition in 
most school assessment practices in Hong Kong. In view of the deficiencies in the 
assessment mechanism, the Education Commission (2000) recommended 
“Assessment-for-Learning” (AfL) as one of the major areas of action in the current 
education reform. This paper reports the outcomes of a research study designed to 
investigate the practice of assessment for learning by Hong Kong teachers. The 
project was a collaborative one, involving the School Development and Evaluation 
Team (SDET) of the Chinese University of Hong Kong and teachers from 20 
kindergartens. In the project, central seminars, workshops and meetings were 
provided to the participating schools for the purpose of enhancing teachers’ 
Assessment for Learning (AfL) competency in their daily teaching. A questionnaire 
of 60 items was administered twice to teachers from the participating kindergartens 
at the beginning as well as towards the end of the project in order to assess their uses 
of the nine AfL strategies, namely, informing teaching objectives, informing success 
criteria, effective questioning, quality feedback, self-assessment, peer assessment, 
collecting learning evidence and teacher reflections in their daily teaching. Results 
indicate that there is a remarkable improvement regarding teachers’ habits in 
utilizing AfL strategies after the intervention. This research has pioneered a 
quantitative study of the practice of AfL in kindergartens and has validated an 
instrument for assessing such a practice. The framework, the instrument, the 
findings and insights generated from the study may have significant contributions to 
the improvement of classroom teaching in kindergartens. 


Keywords: assessment-for-learning, early childhood education, teaching and 
learning, Hong Kong 


Background 


Traditionally, assessment has been used in ranking students’ achievement in 
learning (Connell et al, 1982, p. 185) and inevitably produces academic winners and 
losers ever since the children first enter their elementary class. Students, who 
succeed early, will build on winning streaks to learn more as they grow; whereas, 
those who fail early, will often fall farther and farther behind (Stggins, 2007, p. 22). 

According to Nisbet (1993), assessment has pervasive influence in schooling as 
it affects on how children learn and how teachers teach. It always impacts on the 
learning process through the wash back effect (Alderson & Wall, 1997), cramming 
and rote learning—to the extent that learning for assessment is almost as important 
as the genuine learning, which these assessments are originally devised to measure 
(Nisbet, 1993, p. 25). 
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Education today has shifted from its “sorter and sifter” role to a gap-bridging 
role for learning differences found in classrooms. Thus, the purpose of adopting 
assessments in the curriculum evolutes from verifying learning to supporting 
learning, that is, Assessment for Learning — assessment which has learning as its 
object and through which, our students understand where they are and what they can 
do next in the process of learning (Connell et al., 1982, p. 200). Black and Wiliam 
(1998a, 1998b) advocated that formative assessments could improve students’ 
learning substantially through: 

¢ provision of effective feedback to students; 

¢ active involvement of students in their own learning; 

¢ adjustment of teaching after taking account of assessment results; 

¢ recognition of the profound influence of assessment on students’ motivation 

and self-esteem; and 

¢ the need for students to assess themselves and understand how to improve. 


Assessment for Learning 


According to Black et. al (2004, p. 10), Assessment for Learning (AfL) “is any 
assessment serve the purpose of promoting students’ learning” through providing 
useful information in modifying learning and teaching. In order to promote better 
learning, schools are encouraged to put more emphasis on AfL as an integral part of 
the learning, teaching, and assessment cycle. This means that the curriculum is 
responsible for setting out what students should learn in terms of learning targets or 
objectives, while the assessment serves as a means to collect evidence of student 
learning by assessing both the learning products and the learning process. Most 
importantly, teachers should use the information collected by the assessment 
practice as the basis for decisions on improving learning and teaching, and 
informing students about their strengths and weaknesses. Hence, students’ 
motivation and interest of learning will be reinforced with teachers’ recognition of 
their achievements and provision of necessary steps for improvement (Curriculum 
Development Council, 2001; Curriculum Development Institute, 2002). Another 
important function of AfL is facilitating students’ self-evaluation so that they can 
become independent learners in the future. 


Pang’s AfL-PDICE Model (2008) 


Pang (2008) further elaborates the AfL concept and develops the AfL-PDICE 
model which consists of nine essential AfL strategies, namely, “informing teaching 
objectives”, “informing success criteria”, “effective questioning”, “quality 
feedback”, “self-assessment”, “peer assessment”, “observations in class”, 
“collecting learning evidence” and “teacher reflections” through five different 
stages. 

In the planning stage, teachers need to identify certain learning and teaching 
objectives before they design their assessment tasks or activities. In designing the 
tasks, teachers should have a clear picture about the learning objectives of the 
lessons and set success criteria based on these goals. 

During the implementing stage, teachers should share the learning objectives 
with students so that they can have a clear picture of what they are going to learn at 
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the beginning of the lesson. Similarly, teachers should share the success criteria of 
the assessment tasks with students in order to assist them to understand what they 
need to achieve and thus facilitating self and peer assessment after the task as well 
as enhancing their ownership of learning. In order to enhance AfL, teachers are 
required to use effective questioning techniques such as high-order thinking 
questions to encourage students to apply, analyze, synthesize or evaluate their 
knowledge currently learnt. During the learning process, students are asked to reveal 
their thinking processes and understanding so that teachers can make use of this 
evidence to inform their teaching and diagnose students’ strengths and weaknesses. 
Then, with teachers’ quality feedback, students are able to make learning plans for 
further improvement. 

For self and peer assessment, it is based on the belief that encouraging students 
to self-reflect on their own work can enhance learning. Once students understand 
how to assess their current knowledge and the gaps in it, they will have a clearer 
idea of how they can help themselves to improve their learning. Thus, teachers 
should provide opportunities for their students to reflect on their own work. In 
addition, encouraging students to comment on their fellow classmates’ work is 
essential in learning since they can understand both the learning objectives and the 
task requirement (or assessment criteria) while evaluating others’ work. Moreover, 
looking at different answers or responses from peers can help students to understand 
the alternative methods they could have used to the task. 

It should be noted that the collecting stage is not necessarily detached from the 
implementing stage as teachers are often required to collect evidence of students’ 
learning by assessing both the learning product (i.e., the learning targets and content 
that students are expected to achieve) and the learning processes (i.e., how they 
learn) through their observations during lessons, rating students’ worksheets, 
reviewing students’ self/peer assessment forms and conferencing with students. 
Finally, in the evaluating stage, teachers can make use of the information collected 
by the assessment practice to form basis in evaluating how well the learning and 
teaching is being done and thus informing learning and teaching in their curriculum 
plan in future (Pang, 2008, pp. 1-2). 

In the following section, the initiative of AfL in Hong Kong will be reviewed in 
more details. 


Education reform in Hong Kong 


Throughout the past decade, the concept of “Assessment-of-Learning” (AoL) 
has been adopted in most school assessment practices in Hong Kong (Pang & 
Leung, 2008); in which summative assessments have been used to confirm what 
students know, to check whether they have achieved the curriculum outcomes, and 
to show how they are placed in relation to their peers. However, this traditional 
rationale of AoL has been challenged vigorously since the expectation for education 
from society has shifted from ensuring our students to possess basic skills and 
knowledge to helping them become competent in critical thinking, problem solving, 
and effective communication for coping with the ever-changing society (Manitoba 
Education, Citizenship and Youth, 2006, p. 14). 

The Education Commission (2000) recommended an education reform in Hong 
Kong after a comprehensive review of the education system. In view of the 
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deficiencies in the assessment mechanism, which are featured by the heavy 
emphasis on the products of learning while failing to reflect students’ “learning to 
learn” competence in the learning process; the Education Commission (2000) 
recommended AfL as one of the major areas of action in the current education 
reform: 


As part of the curriculum, the major function of assessment is to help 
teachers and parents understand the learning progress and needs of their 
students, as well as their strengths and weaknesses. Teachers could take into 
account the results of assessment in planning the teaching syllabus, 
designing teaching methods and giving guidance to individual students to 
help them learn effectively and exploit their potentiality fully. This will also 
enable students to have a deeper understanding of themselves. (Education 
Commission, 2000, p. 46). 


In order to promote the AfL culture at the school level, teachers are encouraged 
to share the learning goals or assessment criteria with students at the beginning of 
their lessons. This gives the learners a clearer understanding of the standards for 
which they should aim at, thus enabling them to evaluate their own learning 
afterwards. With teachers’ effective questioning techniques, quality feedback, and 
the comments from their fellow classmates as well as self-evaluation; students are 
able to recognize their strengths and weaknesses so that they will be able to improve 
their learning accordingly. 

Although the rationale of AfL has been spelt out clearly by the Education 
Bureau since 2000, there is still room for improvement. 


Quality Assurance Inspection Annual Reports—Kindergartens and Quality 
Review Summary Reports (Pre-primary Institutions) 


The Quality Assurance Inspection Annual Report—Kindergartens (2004/2005) 
and (2005/2006) showed that the majority of kindergarten teachers lacked a full 
understanding of the importance of formative assessments in early childhood 
development and were weak in utilizing meaningful assessment data for informing 
learning and teaching (Education Bureau, 2006; Education Bureau, 2007). Similarly, 
the Quality Review Summary Reports 2010/2011 (pre-primary institutions; by 
regions) also indicated that: 

¢ teachers generally failed to utilize the learning evidence or assessment data 

collected in lessons for informing learning and teaching; 

¢ teachers needed to incorporate a wide range of questioning techniques and 

methods in the classrooms to tap children’s deeper thinking (Education 
Bureau, 2011). 


Pang and Leung’s (2008) study on AfL strategies used in Hong Kong 
kindergartens and primary schools 


Pang and Leung (2008) investigated teachers’ habit of using AfL skills and 
techniques in 39 primary school and kindergartens in Hong Kong. During the study, 
School Development Officers (SDOs) conducted class observations (N=78) and 
recorded the frequencies of the AfL teaching strategies (i.e., informing teaching 
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objectives, informing success criteria, effective questioning, quality feedback, self- 
assessment and peer assessment). With respect to the 78 lessons being observed, the 
most frequently used AfL teaching strategies was “effective questioning”, whereas 
“quality feedback” and “peer assessment” were sometimes and occasionally found 
in the lessons observed respectively. Other AfL teaching strategies, like “informing 
teaching objectives” and “success criteria” strategies appeared to be rarely used by 
both the kindergarten and primary school teachers. It is worth noting that no teachers 
had ever adopted “self-assessment” in the lessons observed. 

Pang and Leung’s (2008) findings indicated that the majority of the teachers 
failed to recognize the importance of informing teaching objectives to students at the 
early stage of their lessons or they did not have clear teaching targets when planning 
the lessons beforehand. Many of them did not acknowledge the importance of 
sharing success criteria before the task(s) so that their students were unable to 
understand what they were expected to achieve. Moreover, some of them appeared 
to have little knowledge about peer and self-assessment and their crucial roles in 
developing students’ learning-to-learn competence. 


Aims of study 


With the findings of Pang and Leung’s (2008) study on teachers’ habits of 
utilizing AfL techniques in Hong Kong classrooms in mind, the present research set 
out to answer the following questions: 

1. What are the habits of kindergarten teachers’ AfL strategies in Hong Kong? 

2. Are there any differences of kindergarten teachers’ habits in utilizing AfL 

strategies after their participation of the one-year EDF project? 


Samples 


The subjects of the study were all teachers from 20 kindergartens (N=254 in the 
pre-study, and N=246 in the post-study) participated in a school development project 
“The Quality Early Childhood Education: The Practice of Assessment for Learning 
and the Use of Portfolios in Kindergartens” in Hong Kong. This one-year project 
was sponsored by the Education Development Fund from September 2012 to August 
2013, and was organized by the School Development and Evaluation Team (SDET) 
of The Chinese University of Hong Kong. 


The EDF project 


The EDF project consisted of the following components which aimed at 
changing the participating teachers’ assessment practice in the classrooms: 

Central seminars 

Five central seminars were organized to assist all teachers of the project schools 
to develop an understanding or knowledge of AfL strategies in the kindergarten 
classrooms, designing formative assessment, devising appropriate assessment tools 
and improving the existing student portfolio system in promoting young children’s 
learning. 

School-based support 

a. Five school-based workshops 
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The school-based workshops aimed at helping kindergarten teachers to develop 
AfL competence and making effective and meaningful use of their school-based 
student portfolio system to inform learning and teaching. 

b. Class observation 

Peer observations and post observation meetings were organized to facilitate the 
reflection on AfL strategies and the assessment task(s) used in the lesson observed. 

Parent seminar 

As parents play a major part in their child’s development, they were invited to a 
seminar to further their understanding the rationale of student portfolio system, 
particularly their roles in providing supports for enhancing their children’s all 
rounded development. 

Territory-wide sharing session 

The participating pre-primary educators were invited to share their feelings and 
comments about the project (especially the impacts on their existing student 
portfolio system) with frontline kindergarten teachers in Hong Kong at the end of 
project. 


Data Collection 


A 60-item-questionnaire was designed to tap teachers’ practice in using AfL 
strategies in their daily teaching. The questionnaire was compiled of nine 
components: “informing teaching objectives”, “informing success criteria”, 
“effective questioning”, “quality feedback”, “self-assessment”, “peer assessment”, 
“class observation”, “collecting learning evidence” and “teacher reflection”. A 6- 
point Likert scale (i.e., “1: never”, whereas “6: always”) was used to tap teachers’ 
habits of utilizing the above AfL strategies in their lessons. The questionnaire was 
administered twice in September 2012 (at the early stage of the project) and June 
2013 (at the end of the project). In the pre-study, 254 kindergarten teachers 
responded to the questionnaire while, 246 kindergarten teachers responded to the 
same questionnaire in the post study. 


Findings and discussion 


It is interesting to note that for both pre-study and post-study, “class 
observation”, “effective questioning” and “quality feedback” were found to be the 
most frequently used AfL strategies in kindergartens. On the other hand, “peer 
assessment” and “self-assessment” were found to be the second least and the least 
AfL strategies used in the both studies. 

“Questioning” and “feedback” techniques were the most frequently used AfL 
strategies by the kindergarten teachers, as they are considered to be the essential 
parts of instruction; therefore, it is not surprising to find that they were heavily used 
by the teachers in the study. “Observations in class” was one of the most frequently 
used AfL strategies in the study. It may due to the fact that continuous observations 
are recommended to be used by kindergarten teachers in collecting young children’s 
learning evidence or progress (Education Bureau, 2009); thus it is rather legitimate 
for the pre-primary educators to incorporate this AfL strategy in their daily practice. 

“Self-assessment” and “peer assessment” were the least utilized AfL strategies 
respectively in this study as teachers may assume that the toddlers are unable to 
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make comments on their own or their classmates’ performance owing to their 
limited vocabulary. Furthermore, as most teachers have been brought up in the 
traditional education where self-assessment is almost absent in the classrooms; thus 
it is rather impossible for them to ask their students to engage in any “self- 
assessment” classroom activities (Pang & Leung, 2008). 

The results also show that kindergarten teachers generally do not have a habit of 
sharing the teaching objectives or success criteria of the learning tasks with their 
students at the beginning of the lessons or tasks, thus making peer and self- 
assessment barely found in the lessons. This finding generally agrees with the 
literature that many students do not have a clear picture of what they are expected to 
achieve in each lesson or learning task (Black & Wiliam, 1998b). Another 
interpretation is that teachers themselves may not have any systematic ideas of 
lesson planning or overarching learning targets for their students. It seems that 
teachers do not have sufficient knowledge of AfL and thus failing to recognize the 
benefit of keeping their students informed about the teaching objectives in 
facilitating peer and self-assessment. They may also perceive that the young children 
have problems in comprehending the teaching objectives, and therefore determining 
not to inform the learning goals with them. It can be partially explained that 
kindergarten teachers generally have a deep-rooted view that it is unnecessary to 
inform the youngsters about the learning goals as to keep the lessons more 
mysterious in order to stimulate curiosity for learning. Some researchers raise the 
point that teachers normally give little attention in sharing the learning goals of the 
tasks with children (Dixon & Williams, 2003; Torrance & Pryor, 2001). As Dixon 
and Williams (2003, p. 106) states: 


While most teachers discussed the importance of working with and 
alongside children; in the majority of cases their discussion did not include 
reference to sharing learning goals with children. 


Most importantly, the present research shows that there is a general gain in all 
nine AfL strategies between the pre- and post-study indicating the EDF project 
exerted some kind of positive impacts on the respondents’ daily AfL practice. It can 
be interpreted that teachers’ awareness and competence of AfL strategies may have 
been promoted in a certain extent through the central seminars and the whole school 
workshops in the project. Many writers emphasize that it may take a considerable 
period of time to get teachers to switch their mindset from AoL to AfL as well as to 
take initiatives to put theories into practice (Black, 2000; Dixon & Williams, 2003), 
therefore, it is rather encouraging that teachers in the participating schools have 
showed somewhat of improvement in practicing AfL strategies in such a short 
period of time (i.e., one year). 

It is worthy to note that there is a significant improvement (p<0.05) in terms of 
frequencies in incorporating “informing teaching objectives”, “informing success 
criteria”, “self-assessment” and “peer assessment” teaching strategies in the 
classrooms after the intervention. It may due to the fact that the kindergarten 
teachers were advised to “make more explicit what was the purpose of certain 
activities” (Torrance & Pryor, 2001, p. 622) with their students at the beginning of 
each learning activities. For promoting peer and self-assessment, teachers were 
encouraged to demonstrate the task(s) or showing samples of students’ work from 
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previous years to the toddlers so that they could have a clearer concept on their 
teachers’ expectations of the activities (i.e. success criteria). Furthermore, as they 
young children were taught the necessary vocabularies/phrases by the teachers, they 
were more capable to take part in self- and peer assessment in the classrooms. 


Conclusion 


The present research explores teachers’ use of AfL teaching strategies in in 
Hong Kong kindergarten settings. While the study pioneers a rather quantitative 
study (N>200) in 20 kindergartens, more in-depth, qualitative research are needed to 
consolidate the findings of this preliminary research. 

A major finding of the study is that kindergarten teachers have generally 
demonstrated a considerable improvement in their AfL competence after the one- 
year project. We posit that specific components of the project may play a crucial 
role in promoting these teachers’ assessment practice in the classrooms: 

Central seminars 

The five central seminars appeared to provide the participating school heads and 
teachers a solid ground of concepts and theories about AfL in the kindergarten 
context. The pre-primary educators generally expressed a view that interactions and 
experience sharing with other participating schools during the central seminars was 
valuable for self-reflections as well as initiating changes regarding assessment 
practices in their kindergartens. 

School based workshops 

From the feedback given by the participating teachers, it appeared that the 
school based workshops served to provide opportunities for teachers to put the AfL 
skills and strategies learnt in the central seminars into practice. Additionally, 
through discussions and reflections based on the existing curriculum planning, 
teaching/leaming process and assessment practice in their classrooms, the 
participating early childhood educators may have gained insights on how to make 
substantial improvement in their own school contexts. 

Lesson observations and post observation meetings 

It was the most popular component according the feedback from the participants 
of the project. For each post-observation meeting, teachers took turns to exchange 
their opinions about the strengths and weaknesses of the lesson observed. The most 
fruitful gist of the meetings was the suggestions made by the participating teachers, 
school heads and the SDO for improving their AfL teaching strategies and 
techniques in their daily teaching. 

Parent Workshops 

The parent workshops served to educate parents about their crucial roles in 
facilitating their children’s on-going development by making full use of feedback 
given by their teachers, peers and even the children themselves by means of the 
school-based student portfolio system. 

The EDF project appeared to be an excellent starting point for individual project 
schools to review their existing assessment practice in order to make appropriate 
changes according to their own needs and resources. However, in enhancing the 
development of new assessment practices, it is extremely important for the school 
management to take corresponding support measures such as revising the crammed 
timetable so that teachers can have adequate time in practicing the AfL 
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teaching/learning strategies in their classrooms. Moreover, reducing kindergarten 
teachers’ workload may be another important issue to be considered (Black, 2000, p. 
410). As almost all kindergarten teachers Hong Kong do not possess any free 
periods in their teaching calendar, therefore it would be feasible for the school heads 
to reschedule the school time table so that teachers can have more time to 
collaborate with their fellow teachers to reflect on their own teaching and 
assessment practice as well as to broaden and deepen their understanding of teaching 
and learning through peer dialogues in their school. 

In sum, the essential role of school management to create more space for 
teachers is also an influential factor in facilitating pre-primary educators to “keep 
abreast of new developments, evaluate tried and tested ones and experiment with 
[their] own initiatives” (Brown, 2004, p. 88). Unless this happens, assessment will 
always sit outside of learning, and teachers and students will only play a passive role 
in the teaching/learning process (Dixon & Williams, 2003, p. 108). 
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CORENE DE WET 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR AND POPULAR DISCOURSES ON HAZING IN 
SOUTH AFRICAN SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL HOSTELS 


Abstract 


Despite hazing being illegal in South African education institutions since 
December 2002 and post 2002, newspapers and research reveal that it is still 
practised. It seems as if popular, rather than elitist opinion and debate or research 
findings perpetuate hazing practices. The aim of this article is to identify popular 
discourses on hazing in South Africa. This paper draws on the theories of cognitive 
dissonance and dominance. A content analysis of 26 letters to the editor on a 
specific hazing incident and its aftermath provides an empirical window into non- 
elite public debate on the topic. The study highlights the existence of conflicting 
popular discourses on hazing. These conflicting discourses centre on the individual 
and the newspaper which exposed the incident; the plight of hazers and their 
victims; the role of the school in addressing hazing; and hazing per se. It is 
concluded that hazing practices will continue as long as a non-elitist discourse in 
favour of hazing exists. 


Keywords: content analysis, hazing, initiation, non-elitist discourse 


Introduction 


An investigation by the South African Human Rights Commission (SAHRC, 
2001) led to the report: Regulations to Prohibit Initiation Practices in Schools 
(RSA, 2002) by parliament during December 2002. These regulations stipulate that 
no principal, educator, or learner may be involved in hazing practices or any other 
actions resulting in the humiliation, degradation, harassment, assault, violation of 
the dignity, intimidation or maltreatment of learners. The gazetting of the notice 
received the support of teachers’ trade unions, educational psychologists and 
members of the academe (Baloyi, 2002). Yet, post 2002 newspapers and research 
reveal that hazing is still practised in some South African education institutions. 

Studies in the USA, Germany, the Netherlands, France, Greece, Iceland, 
Canada, India and Belgium found that hazing is a fairly common phenomenon 
(Allan & Madden, 2008; Huysamer, 2013). Although little research has been done 
on the topic within the South African context, hazing has occurred in South African 
schools and school hostels for more than a century (Huysamer, 2013; Huysamer & 
Lemmer, 2013; Potgieter, 2012). These practices are seldom questioned by the 
participants, educators and alumni, as the process is generally accepted as part of 
school ‘tradition’ (Huysamer & Lemmer, 2013). Huysamer and Lemmer (2013) also 
found that parents tend to reinforce the idea that school-based rituals are acceptable 
as they recall similar events from their school days, which, in their view, did them 
no harm. It therefore seems as if popular, rather than elitist opinion and debate or 
research findings perpetuate hazing practices in South African schools and school 
hostels. 
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In my quest to understand the continuation of hazing practices in South African 
education institutions despite strict regulations barring them, this paper aims to 
answer the following research question: What are the popular discourses on hazing 
in South African schools and school hostels? To answer this question I turn to letters 
to the editor on the topic. Mikhailova (2011, p. 524) calls letters to the editor 
“unobtrusive measures” providing “an empirical window into non-elitist public 
debates”. According to Mikhailova (2011), letters have been successfully used for 
the study of ethnic, racial and social conflicts in various countries. Letters to the 
editor tend to be sent by people who may have strong feelings or more extreme 
views about an issue than the average reader (Hull, 2001). 


Concept clarification 


Allan and Madden (2008, p. 2) define hazing as “any activity accepted from 
anyone joining a secondary school that humiliates, degrades, abuses or endangers 
them regardless of their willingness to participant in the activity”. This definition 
makes mention of two main ideas: Firstly, the implied negative consequences, such 
as humiliation, degradation, abuse and any forms of endangerment; this includes 
psychological, physical and sexual consequences. Secondly, the definition refers to 
the participant participating willingly or unwillingly. The latter is an important part 
of the definition, as the individual being hazed is always in favour of the ultimate 
consequence, namely becoming an accepted member of the group, but not 
necessarily part of the process (Huysamer, 2013). This ambiguity is also 
acknowledged in the theoretical frameworks underpinning this study. 


Theoretical framework 


To provide a theoretical framework for the phenomenon of hazing, this paper 
draws on the theories of cognitive dissonance and dominance. Cognitive dissonance 
comes about when a person holds two opposing views concurrently. This causes 
tension within the individual and, as a result, the individual adapts or changes one of 
his/her views in an attempt to reduce the internal tension caused by the opposing 
views. When a victim of hazing is for example, forced into a degrading act during 
hazing, he/she rationalises the experience by convincing him/herself that ‘it was not 
so bad’, thus reducing the conflicting tension between his/her identity as an 
intelligent person and his/her participation in a demeaning act. He/she consequently 
regard the group with which he/she seeks affiliation positively (Cimino, 2011; 
Huysamer & Lemmer, 2013). In contrast to the cognitive dissonance theory that 
suggests that hazing promotes group solidarity, is the dominance theory. The idea 
that hazers are seeking to establish or reaffirm a dominant position with respect to 
the newcomers, is common (Cimino, 2011). Nuwer’s (2000, p. 20) definition 
elevates dominance as a characteristic of hazing. According to him, hazing involves 
“any activity that requires new members to show subservience to old members”. 


Research methodology 


This study is situated in an interpretivist research paradigm and focuses on 
individual letter writers, and not an objective understanding of hazing (Henning, 
Van Rensburg & Smit, 2011). 
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In order to convey an extensive picture of readers of newspapers’ views on 
hazing, news and in-depth opinionated articles, editorials, and letters to the editor 
related to hazing in South African schools and school hostels were published in 
South African newspapers since the publication of the regulations prohibiting 
hazing. This occurred during December 2001 up to 31 December 2012 and I 
retrieved them from the SAMedia database (http://www.samedia.uovs.ac.za/). On 1 
November 2013 full-text keyword searchers (‘hazing’, ‘initiation’, ‘education’ and 
‘schools’ were the keywords) yielded 78 items related to hazing within a school 
and/or school hostel context. Among the 78 items, 27 were letters to the editor. 
Twenty-six of these letters focus on a specific hazing incident and its aftermath. I 
therefore decided to limit my data analysis to these 26 letters. All these letters were 
addressed to the editors of the Star or Saturday Star. 

Henning et al.’s (2011) guidelines for qualitative content analysis were used to 
reduce, condense and group the content of the 26 letters. To enhance the 
trustworthiness of the study, I described the research process in relative detail and 
gave rich, thick descriptions to allow transferability (Henning et al., 2011). 


The hazing incident and its aftermath 


On the night of 2 February 2009, 14 Grade 11 boys were allegedly pulled out of 
their beds at Druce hostel, at Parktown Boys’ High School, by 12 Grade 12 boys. 
They were beaten with cricket bats, whips and golf clubs and ordered to rub an 
embrocation (Deep Heat) on their genitals. These activities were apparently part of 
the rituals ‘welcoming’ them as senior residents of Druce hostel. After complaints 
by a Grade 11 boy’s father, the incident was investigated by the head of the school 
hostel. At a disciplinary hearing all 12 boys admitted guilt. They were sentenced to a 
number of sanctions, including the removal of privileges, given detentions and 
maintenance work, together with a final written warning. They were also instructed 
to undergo counselling. Ms Pene Kimber, the mother of another Grade 11 boy, was 
not satisfied with the way the school handled the incident. After communicating 
with the principal in this regard, she transferred her boy to another school. She also 
laid criminal charges against the Grade 12 boys and three educators. On 2 June 2009 
the Grade 12 boys were arrested on the school grounds. They were charged with 
assault with intent to commit grievous bodily harm. Nearly two years after the 
charges were first levelled against the boys, the case was struck off the 
Johannesburg Magistrate’s Court roll. It seems as if the case was struck off the role 
because it has been postponed 12 times previously and the court could not keep 
postponing it (Clarke, 2009; Evans, 2009; Serrao, 2009a; Serrao, 2010; Staff 
Reporter, 2010). Initially, three educators were also due to be arrested, but at the last 
minute the warrants were not executed (Serrao, 2009b). Kimber not only laid 
charges against the 12 boys and three educators, but also reported the incident to the 
Department of Education. She argued that the principal and head of the school hostel 
did not act in loco parentis. The Department decided not to continue disciplinary 
hearings against the principal after his retirement. The head of the school hostel was 
found not guilty of neglecting his duties (Saturday Star, 2010). No evidence could 
be found on the results of the disciplinary hearing of the third educator. 
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Findings 


A reading of the 26 letters to the editor reveals opposing discourses. In six of the 
letters the actions and traditions of the school where the hazing occurred are 
defended, and there is compassion for the hazers (who were arrested and were facing 
criminal charges at the time the letters were written). These authors condemn 
Kimber for laying charges against the 12 boys and slam the Star for carrying the 
story. Most of the letter writers (76.9%) however, have compassion for the mother 
and hail her and her son as persons who acted bravely. The role of the Star in 
exposing the events is also commended. In these letters hazing per se, the conduct of 
the 12 boys and the actions of the school are criticised. 


Theme 1: Ms Kimber, the victim’s mother and plaintiff 

Kimber is a central figure in nearly all the letters to the editor. She is either 
hailed as a brave person who stood for what she believes in or shunned as a vengeful 
person in pursuit of publicity. In a severe attack against Kimber, Murray (2009, p. 
20) calls her the Star’s “heroine” and “holier-than-thou”. Stopford (2009, p. 16) is 
also upfront about her dislike for Kimber: “In my view there is something unsavoury 
about Kimber’s pursuit of publicity. The problem is Kimber wants to define and 
dictate the dialogue as if she is the only parent who has the answers.” Stopford 
(2009, p. 16) ends her letter with the following question: “Where will her vengeful 
campaign end?” Lopes (2009, p. 20) suggests that Kimber is an unfit mother who is 
pursuing her personal vendetta at the cost of her son (“Look carefully what you are 
doing to your own son. ...Why and for whom are you doing this?”). Letters at the 
other end of the continuum applaud Kimber. Three examples will suffice: 
“Congratulations to Pene Kimber and her brave son for their gritty determination .... 
Every now and again such people come to the fore and make a difference” (Flint, 
2009, p. 20); “Pene Kimber has my unqualified support” (Oliphant, 2009, p. 19) and 
“Pene Kimber, I salute you for your courage” (Pompa, 2009, p. 19). 


Theme 2: The plight of the hazers 

At the core of the critique against Kimber is her laying criminal charges against 
the 12 boys. Several of the letters to the editor consequently attack her, but also 
appeal to her to withdraw the charges. In these letters the plight of the alleged 
perpetrators forms an important theme. In a letter addressed to Kimber, Lopes 
(2009, p. 20) creates compassion for the hazers (“they are minors, children in the 
eyes of the law. They made a mistake and were disciplined”). Smit (2009, p. 10) 
also addresses Kimber: “You seem to condone these youngsters receiving criminal 
records for life. Surely you must realise the impact of such punishment”. He begs 
her: “Please do not push for criminal records; it is permanent, and anyone sentencing 
a child for life is suspect”. In response to the letters suggesting that Kimber is 
destroying the future of the 12 boys, Berman (2009, p. 13) argues that “Pene Kimber 
is not “destroying their future. They have done a very good job of that themselves 
by choosing to act like thugs and break the law”. Forbes (2009) and Pompa (2009) 
support this line of argument. Whilst Prior (2009, p. 18) is in accord with the view 
of the previous two authors; namely, that the perpetrators should take responsibility 
for their actions, he partially exonerates the hazers: “I think they are also victims of 
a system, brainwashed to believe that because it is a tradition, their actions are 
acceptable and right”. He therefore pleads with her to drop the charges. 
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Theme 3: The victims of hazing 

The notion that hazing is character building and part of growing up is supported 
by Smit (2009). He critiques those who speak out against hazing. Whereas Smit 
(2009) suggests that the anti-hazing lobbyists are spineless, Flint (2009, p. 20) refers 
to the victim who dared to break the code of silence as a “brave boy”. He condemns 
victims who refuse to speak up and consequently perpetuate hazing. The theory that 
hazing generates group solidarity (Cimino, 2011) is supported by Murray (2009, p. 
20) who suggests that those who are speaking out against hazing may be banned 
from the privileges of being an alumnus of a prestigious school. He warns Kimber 
that her “son will be persona non grata forever” among the alumni of the school. 


Theme 4: The role of the school in addressing the hazing incident 

Regulations to Prohibit Initiation Practices in Schools (RSA, 2002) places the 
responsibility on the school governing body (SGB), the school management team 
and staff to prevent hazing from taking place. The regulation also stipulates that if 
hazing practices come to light, the SGB has to take action to prevent this from 
happening again. It is therefore understandable that the letter writers would turn to 
the conduct of the SGB and the principal and staff in their evaluation of the incident. 
With the exception of a letter by the principal of Parktown Boys’ High School in 
which he explained “how we dealt with the alleged initiation abuse” (Clarke, 2009, 
p. 18) and Stopford (2009), who wrote on behalf of the parent body of the school, all 
the letters that made reference to the conduct of the principal and his staff condemn 
the way the incident was handled (Gibson, 2009; Melloy, 2009). The principal is 
called “wholly unrepentant” (Flint, 2009, p. 20) and “undeserving of the job” 
(Jackson, 2009, p. 18). Clark’s (2009) and Stopford’s (2009) letters explain in 
relative detail what the school had done to address the allegations by Kimber. They 
thus acquit the school of any blame or neglect. The aim of this study is not to 
identify so-called ‘truths’. I will therefore not juxtapose the opposing explanations 
of how the school conducted itself. 


Theme 5: Hazing per se 

The letter writers’ views on hazing per se can also be placed at opposite ends of 
the scale. On one side there are those who, for example, describe hazing as a 
practice that uses “public humiliation as a tool of ‘social cohesion’ to enforce 
conformity” (Forbes, 2009, p. 10) and call it a “medieval practice” which is in 
contravention to “modern societal norms of civilised behaviour” (Flint, 2009, p. 20). 
Caenazzo (2009, p. 18) writes about the circle of violence perpetuated by hazing: 
“the victims are either mentally scarred or decide that to overcome their feelings of 
inferiority generated by their own torture, wait until it is their tun to inflict similar 
or worse horrors on their juniors (and later in life on anybody deemed weaker than 
themselves)”. Caenazzo’s (2009, p. 18) rejection of the notion that hazing is 
character building, resonates with Prior’s (2009, p. 18) view. Sewlall (2009, p. 19) is 
of the opinion that hazing does not have a place in a country that has a “humane 
constitution that places emphasis on the dignity of the individual”. He believes that 
the underlying motivation for hazing is to smother “individuality” and turn out 
young men who are unable to think “out of the box of their narrow conformity to 
some dubious creed or ethics”. The above critique against hazing supports the theory 
that dominance is a core characteristic of hazing. 
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On the other end of the scale, we find letter writers who justify hazing for the 
‘greater good’; namely, for newcomers to be initiated into the traditions of and 
welcomed as members of an elitist group. Whereas the anti-hazing writers feed into 
the dominance theory, proponents of hazing inadvertently confirm the cognitive 
dissonance theory. Smit (2009, p. 10) attacks those who speak out against hazing: 
“To the kids attending schools that practise initiation, my advice is to ask your 
parents to remove you if you do not wish to be included. You have no right to 
change an institution. If it is such a bad practice then the school will close itself with 
its own actions”. Several letter writers refer to the school’s proud tradition as 
justification for the initiation of the Grade 11s. Lopes (2009, p. 20) writes for 
example: “We need to look carefully at the school’s track record, and at the 
members of society that it has educated and the role they play in our country”. 
Murray (2009, p. 20) supports this view and makes reference to the “thousands of 
old boys ... which do this country proud”. Smit (2009, p. 10) refers to “fine schools 
[that] mould boys into successful young men”. In response to the view that hazing is 
a prerequisite for ‘moulding’ boys into successful men, Clark (2009, p. 18) writes 
that at his alma mater the newcomers are “welcomed with a handshake and a 
friendly greeting” and “we all turned out just fine”. 


Theme 6: The role of the media in exposing incidence of hazing 

The Star was the first newspaper to report on the hazing of the Grade 11 boys. 
They were contacted by Kimber. As a leading Gauteng newspaper, it is 
understandable that the bulk of the news reports and all the letters to the editor were 
published in this newspaper, and its weekend edition (Saturday Star). A few of the 
letters to the editor either reproached the Star for reporting on the incident — and 
thus bringing the school in disrepute — or praising the Star on exposing the incident. 
Murray (2009, p. 20) criticises the Star for carrying the story: “the Parktown story 
fits into your framework of a semi-gutter press”. Stopford (2009, p. 16) suggests that 
it is the Star’s intention, with its bad publicity, to bring the school to its knees. 
Oliphant (2009, p. 19) does not share the view of the previously quoted authors. 
According to him “the Star did not fabricate sensation; it merely reflected a 
sensational event”. Flint (2009, p. 20) hails the Star for “giving prominence to the 
sordid affair”. 


Conclusion 


Letters to the editor confirm the existence of conflicting popular discourses on 
hazing. The supporters of hazing slam those individuals who dare to speak out 
against it and/or expose it. They are portrayed as vindictive, of questionable 
character and unfit (as parents). The integrity of newspapers that carried the story is 
also questioned. Emphasis is, however, placed on the proud tradition of elitist 
schools and it is suggested that hazing traditions are one of the fundamental reasons 
why the alumni of these schools are leaders in their respective fields and forever 
loyal to one another and their alma mater. This discourse feeds into the cognitive 
dissonance theory: solidarity with the group revokes all humiliation and abuse. 
Those who cannot handle the hazing, or break the code of silence surrounding this 
tradition, are thus not worthy to become part of the elitist, dominant group. Those 
responsible for the hazing, on the other hand, are seen as children upholding a proud 
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tradition. Proponents of hazing are therefore opposed to any harsh chastisement that 
might negatively impact on the prospect of these future leaders. 

This study identified a second discourse on hazing. Letter writers who speak out 
against hazing emphasise the inappropriateness of this practice in modern, 
democratic societies. Those who break the code of silence are praised as brave 
individuals who are willing to fight for what is right, instead of succumbing to the 
pressures of and vilification by the dominant group. A duality is present in the 
second discourse with regard to the position of the seniors responsible for hazing. 
Whilst some argue that there should be a zero tolerance, judgemental approach 
towards them, others support a restorative approach. 

Hazing is prevalent in some South African schools and school hostels despite 
being prohibited since 2002. Clandestine hazing practices will continue under the 
guise of tradition as long as popular discourse in favour of hazing exists. The 
uncritical acceptance and defence of dehumanising and illegal practices perpetuate 
violence and disrespect in a country with claims to have one of the most liberal 
constitutions in the world. 
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MENTORING FOR GLOBAL COMPETENCE: TEACHERS PREPARING 
THEIR PEERS FOR INTERNATIONAL SERVICE LEARNING 


Abstract 


This case study examines the understudied phenomenon of teacher mentoring 
for global competence and brings attention to the relationship between the self- 
identified secondary school teachers who participate in an international service- 
learning (ISL) project in Nicaragua and a Non-Government Organization (NGO) 
which facilitates these short, but intensive, ISL experiences. All of the participating 
schools are part of a publically-funded Catholic school district in the Canadian 
province of Ontario. The NGO, Canadian Youth Abroad (CYA), establishes the 
programmatic framework for the experience as they have staff and local partner 
agencies in Nicaragua. The teachers who travel with the students are mentored and 
accompanied on the trip by their more experienced peers — teachers who have prior 
experience in Nicaragua with the program. The “veteran” teachers have developed 
the administrative skills associated with organizing such trips and they reserve these 
duties to themselves. The mentoring process concentrates on imparting to the new 
teacher-participants the particular values of the program. These values challenge the 
dominant charitable “help the poor” model of north-south engagement. The teacher- 
mentors, following the CYA solidarity model, stress the values of reciprocity and 
solidarity between the Canadian and the Nicaraguan participants. 


Introduction 


This study reviews an Intemational Service Learning (ISL) programme 
facilitated by a Canadian Non-Government Organization, Canadian Youth Abroad 
(henceforth CYA)’. CYA was founded in 1992 by Canadian activists, most of whom 
were teachers who had been deeply engaged in the movement in solidarity with 
Nicaragua’s Sandinista Revolution in the 1980s. Following the 1990 electoral defeat 
of the Sandinistas, these teacher-activists wanted to continue the solidarity work 
with Nicaragua. Consequently, when an order of Catholic priests decided to sell a 
house they owned in Managua, Nicaragua’s capital, two of these activists undertook 
to finance the purchase of the house to provide them with a local base of operations. 
They decided to establish two core programmes: one provides modest financial and 
technical support to small projects proposed by Nicaraguan community groups and 
the other one offers a unique ISL programme. The CYA ISL programme was 
established to facilitate working visits by Canadian students to learn about 
Nicaragua, to allow them to explore global north/south relations in general and to 
encourage them to take action on behalf of social change in Canada and globally. 
The particular ISL program under review in this study takes the form of 
collaboration between the CYA and a network of secondary school teachers who 
work for a publically funded Catholic District School Board (henceforth the DSB). 


' All names, both of persons or organizations, have been changed. 
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Teachers and students from the DSB have been involved with the CYA ISL 
programme since 1994. 

CYA has promoted global citizenship education from the time of its founding. 
UNESCO (2013) defines global citizenship as creating “a sense of belonging to a 
global community and a common humanity, a feeling of global solidarity, identity 
and responsibility that generates actions based on and respect [for] universal 
values”. The two core initiatives — support for small community projects and the ISL 
programme -— are inter-related. The financial contribution made by the visiting ISL 
participants constitutes an important percentage of the total funding of the projects 
and the participants engage in physical labour on those projects when they are in the 
host communities. 

Over the years, CYA’s focus has remained largely the same although the 
organization has distanced itself from partisan support of the now governing 
Sandinistas. Today, the CYA educational programme stresses the pre 1990 
revolutionary history of the Sandinista movement and the contemporary struggle of 
the Nicaraguan people at the local level to overcome poverty and social 
marginalization. Importantly, CYA also views Nicaragua as a case study of the 
difficulties confronting the nations of the global south to achieve sustainable socio- 
economic development and democracy (interview with CYA co-founder Tony 
Sorensen). 

The trips taken by the DSB participants involve 12 to 14 day teacher-led student 
visits to Nicaragua. Typically the students are 16 — 17 year-old senior secondary 
school learners. The two weeks includes travel time, a day or two at the CYA’s 
Managua educational centre (i.e., the house purchased in 1992) before and after the 
time spent in the host community, and 6 to 8 days living with a host family and 
working on a project. Frequently, the groups stay in rural communities. While ISL is 
an increasingly common practice, the CYA model followed by these particular 
teachers is, we argue, unique. In the first place, as noted above, CYA arose out of 
the 1980s Nicaragua solidarity movement and the impact of this history is deeply 
infused into the organization’s approach to its ISL programme. Despite the central 
importance of this history to the CYA philosophy, many of the young teachers who 
now participate in the CYA ISL programme see the revolutionary period as ancient 
history; furthermore, they do not necessarily come to the programme with a critical 
perspective on the socio-economic and political issues of importance to CYA. 
Another unique feature is that the DSB, while it permits the CYA ISL programme to 
operate in its schools, is not officially involved with the programme. The student- 
participants receive no course credit and all activities related to the pre-trip departure 
and post-trip reflections are held after school hours or on weekends outside school 
property. This is to ensure the independence of the programme from outside 
influences including from officials of the DSB (interview with Steve O’Connor, the 
first teacher to lead a student group from the DSB). 


Methodology 


This qualitative research is based on interviews conducted by the first author in 
late 2012 with a total of 9 teachers including CYA co-founder Tony Sorensen. Four 
of the interviewees were male and 5 were female. In this article we also make a 
reference to an interview conducted several years before within the context of a 
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previous research project (O’Sullivan & Smaller, 2013) with Steve O’Connor a 
solidarity activist and teacher at the same DSB. At that time O’Connor provided 
important background information on the history of the programme in this particular 
DSB where he served as the founding mentor and, for 20 years, until his recent 
retirement, was an active participant. This purposeful sampling aligns with our 
intention to gain detailed insights from the specific group to understand the central 
phenomenon under study (Creswell, 2011). In addition, the first author has 
personally observed the engagement of CYA staff in Canada and during multiple 
field trips to Nicaragua. Descriptions of these interactions are based on these 
interviews and field observations. 

All of the schools in which the teachers were interviewed were in close 
proximity to each other; several other participating schools were overlooked because 
of distance and time constraints. The teachers were chosen based on the fact that 
they had made multiple trips, not because of their particular perspective on the 
programme or the number of years they had been teaching. Consequently the group 
represented both those younger teachers relatively new to the programme and others 
with considerable experience leading student groups to Nicaragua. 

The interviews, which ranged from 45 minutes to well over an hour, were 
audio-taped and then transcribed. Each interview consisted of 13 questions which 
formed the basis of a wider-ranging conversation. The questions ranged from 
inquiring about their history with the programme and their motivation for 
participating in it, to their ideas on what the community and the students get out of 
the programme to the mentoring process that they experienced and, in many cases, 
directed. For the purpose of this paper we report responses pertaining to the actual 
mentoring practice. 


Mentoring for Global Competence 


The CYA model of ISL has two unique characteristics. It is explicitly based on 
a solidarity and not a charity model and, since none of the teachers who lead the 
student groups come to the experience with formal training in global education or in 
ISL, the new teacher-participants are mentored prior to, during, and after the trip to 
Nicaragua by their more experienced peers. Although the literature demonstrates the 
value of mentoring and the importance of mentors this mentoring is invariably 
associated with veteran teachers assisting new teachers in the first years of their 
professional lives (Gilles, Wilson & Elias, 2010). The literature has little to say 
about mentoring for global competence (Carano, 2013). This mentoring is designed 
to expose the new teacher-participants to the values and the critical perspective that 
underlies the CYA solidarity-based philosophy of ISL programming. The model 
presumes that the participating teachers practice, or are open to learning about, 
transformative pedagogies as found in the work of Paulo Freire (1970). This is 
understood to include teaching their students how to look at the world from a social 
justice perspective and encouraging them to think about how they might engage in 
activities that have social change as their objective. This model stresses the 
importance of establishing reciprocal relations between the visiting teachers and 
students and the host community that receives them. Establishing such reciprocity is 
far from simple proposition and requires the teachers and students to internalize the 
value that they are not going to the community to “help” their hosts. Rather, they are 
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seeking to learn about the lived reality of their Nicaraguan host families and to learn 
about the history and culture of their county. In addition, the teachers and the CYA 
hope that the students will also learn about the inequity of north/south relations as 
they collaborate with community members on a project chosen by the community 
and funded, at least partially, by the visiting students. 

CYA recognizes that Freirian transformations in teacher practice will not 
happen overnight or even after a single trip (if at all). The success of the mentoring 
programme depends largely on the mentoring skills of the veteran participants and 
in the openness of the new teacher-participants to adopt the solidarity model upon 
which the programme is based. The mentoring teachers who are charged with 
imparting both the critical values and the organizational skills that are required of 
teacher-participants are not left entirely to their own devises as they prepare their 
colleagues for involvement in the programme. The Canadian-based CYA staff and 
volunteers are available to assist the mentors and support the student groups prior to 
their departure and to help with the all-important process of debriefing upon their 
return. Furthermore, the Nicaragua-based staff of CYA provide workshops to all of 
the participants, teachers and students alike, upon their arrival in Managua and again 
after they return from their placement in a host community. The CYA staff-led 
presentations reinforce the programme's pedagogical orientation, seek to explain the 
inadequacies of the charitable model of northern engagement with southern partners 
and stresses the centrality of reciprocity and solidarity to the programme. It is this 
process of instilling these values into the programme through the mentoring 
programme and the involvement of the CYA staff in Canada and, above all, in 
Nicaragua, that we refer to as mentoring for global competence. 


The Fundamental Pedagogical Basis of the Programme: Challenging the 
Charitable Instinct 


The literature is replete with references to scholars and practitioners who are 
uncomfortable with ISL practices that reinforce dominant charitable notions of 
helping the poor (Crabtree, 2008; Dear, 2012; King, 2013). The CYA leadership 
fully recognizes that the distinction between solidarity and charity doesnot come 
easily for all of the teacher or student participants. The schools from which these 
participants are drawn are, after all, Catholic schools and charity is a central tenet of 
their faith. Asking Catholic teachers to challenge their peers with respect to 
problematizing charity is asking them to undertake an enormous task. Nonetheless, 
it is important to understand that many of the participating teachers come from the 
Catholic social justice tradition that arose in the post Vatican era. The CYA 
programme reflects their critical understanding of the social role of the church and 
resonates with their peers and their students even as it challenges the more 
conservative Catholic discourse around charity. The experience in Nicaragua serves 
to reinforce this critical stance. The very fact that a number of the teachers involved 
with the programme over the years are school chaplains or are teachers of religion 
underscores their level of comfort with the essential message contained in the CYA 
programme. 

Consequently, the mentoring model, for the most part, achieves the CYA 
mandate to offer an ISL programme that challenges dominant modes of thinking 
about north/south relations. The mentoring teachers, even the younger ones, do, as a 
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group, constitute a reservoir of historical memory and critical understanding. Sarah, 
for example, who with her colleague Ian, leads the Nicaragua trips at their school, 
stresses the importance of making this distinction and the importance of teaching the 
students the value of solidarity. Sarah is a young teacher with an excellent sense of 
the CYA vision. She summarizes the distinction nicely. For her, charity involves 
going into a community to “save” the people from the conditions of poverty and 
marginalization in which they find themselves or to “change things according to 
what we think [they] should be”. The idea of solidarity, in contrast, she says, “is 
going in [to the community] with a sense of respect for what the people of 
Nicaragua have already been through, and supporting them side by side in 
continuing that struggle for independence, autonomy, and access to the good things 
in life” (interview with Sarah). Charity, CYA argues, deepens the structural 
dependency and reinforces the notion of northern superiority and the sense that the 
south can only solve its problems with the help of the north and of northermners 
(Crabtree, 2008; Gutentag, 2009; Gough, 2012; King, 2013). Solidarity, in contrast, 
assumes mutual respect and equality, the sense that all of us are in this together, and 
the understanding that both of the parties engaged in the ISL project have much to 
learn from each other. In some cases these benefits are tangible, such as the 
completed project, and in other cases the benefits are intangible and take the form of 
mutual learning and critical awareness. 


Teacher-to-Teacher Mentoring 


The first characteristic of this mentoring process is that new teacher-participants 
are eased into the experience and do not find themselves taking on major tasks for 
which they have not been prepared. With the exception of having supervisory 
responsibilities while actually in Nicaragua, the new teacher-participants are treated 
very much like the students on the trip. The lead teacher handles the complex details 
of dealing with the school board’s procedures that regulate taking students overseas, 
deals with parents, heads up the fundraising activities and, in consultation with CYA 
staff and volunteers, organizes the curricular component of the programme. As they 
gain experience, teachers who participate in subsequent trips take on more 
responsibility in collaboration with the lead teacher, although some, in fact, had full 
responsibility for leading a group thrust upon them rather quickly. Stan, a teacher 
from CYA co-founder Tony Sorensen’s school accompanied Steve O°Connor on the 
first DSB trip. Stan led his own group the following year and Paula, who 
accompanied Stan, was transferred to a new school after only her second trip with 
Stan. She quickly went to work to establish the programme in her new school which 
led her, over many years, to mentor numerous teacher participants herself. 

Paula commented on how Steve played the role of mentor to Stan who, in turn, 
mentored her and another teacher, James. She described the mentoring process as 
follows: 


We were all new but what [Stan] did that first year is he went with [Steve’s 
school] so that he could kind of shadow them for that year which was 
fabulous so that when we then went through it the next year ourselves, we 
had a guideline to help us. [Steve’s school] became our role model and we 
followed that and then we added our own things to it (Interview with 
Paula). 
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Ian was one of the many teachers mentored by Paula over the years. Like Paula, 
he was mentored at one school, participated in that school’s trips and then was 
transferred to a new school that did not have a Nicaragua programme. That provided 
him with the opportunity, like so many others, to establish a programme at his new 
school. He described the mentoring process that he experienced under Paula’s 
guidance as follows: 


The first year I was predominantly a teacher supervisor. I went to all the 
[weekly] meetings that we ran through the entire year [which form] part of 
the solidarity model ... My responsibility was just to be there in attendance, 
to watch the students, make sure that they're following the guidelines that 
we developed, and [do] whatever else that was asked of me, but it wasn't 
much (interview with Ian). 


It is noteworthy that Ian specifically mentions the weekly pre-departure 
meetings focused on the solidarity model. He is now a keen supporter of that model 
and ensures that its values are infused into the experiences that he provides the 
students who he accompanies to Nicaragua. 

Paula saw how serious Ian was during the actual trip to Nicaragua thus she 
asked him to become more deeply involved and “she started showing me things 
behind the scenes” by which he means “dealing with the board’s travel policy, 
[working with] parents, and taking a much more active role in the organizational 
details of the trip”. Ian noted that Paula did not ask him to become more deeply 
involved until he had completed the full cycle as a teacher-participant. He surmised 
that she was evaluating his seriousness and giving him the opportunity to make a 
decision about his continued involvement based on having observed the entire 
process (interview with Ian). Such high quality mentoring has ensured that while not 
all teachers have participated in multiple trips — the time and energy demands are 
significant — a core group in 8 schools do repeat and provide mentoring to those 
colleagues who choose to participate. 


Concluding Thoughts 


This is a case of an understudied phenomenon of teacher mentoring for global 
competence. We illustrate a successful partnership between secondary school 
teachers from one DSB who participate in an ISL project in Nicaragua and the 
NGO, CYA which established the project and facilitates these ISL experiences. We 
argue that the CYA model followed by the participants of this project is unique. 
Firstly, it introduces the participants, teachers and students, to inequalities that exist 
between the global north and south. CYA views Nicaragua as a case study of the 
difficulties confronting the nations of the global south to achieve sustainable socio- 
economic development and democracy. Secondly, the programmatic framework is 
explicitly based on a solidarity and not charity model. Given that the participating 
teachers and students come from Catholic schools where charity is a deeply 
engrained principle of their faith we are convinced for the reasons cited above 
related to the influence of progressive versions of Catholic social doctrine on the 
participants that overall this apparent contradiction does not compromise the 
integrity of the CYA programme. 
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Two critical elements seem to contribute to the success of the now 20 year old 
ISL programme in the DSB. First is the quality of the partnerships that CYA has 
with Nicaraguan organizations both at the national and the local level. These 
partnerships ensure that the experience provided to the students is grounded in the 
host community and that all necessary measures have been taken to ensure that the 
visits by the young Canadians are welcomed by the community and that the 
experience is safe and educative. Second, the mentoring process has been perfected 
over the years with the more experienced teachers having developed the ability to 
pass on the values and the skills associated with the programme. Furthermore, the 
mentors can count on CYA to support in terms of the mentoring process and the 
preparation of the students prior to, during, and following the trip. The new teacher- 
participants are eased into the experience and gradually introduced to various tasks. 
The effectiveness of this mentoring model is evident in the fact that, over time, a 
number of the less experienced teachers who were mentored have established 
programmes at their new schools and led their own groups to Nicaragua. We are 
convinced that the high level of participation at this DSB is largely explained by the 
simple fact that these two elements are well established and the opportunity to 
participate is readily available and attractive to teachers who might otherwise never 
consider such an option. 

This case study of an ISL programme that is characterized by peer mentoring 
and a collaboration between the teachers and an NGO demonstrates the potential of 
the model. As we seek ways of enhancing teacher global competence and providing 
opportunities for meaningful and respectful ISL experiences, further study of this, 
and other, collaborative models would be helpful in the promotion and the 
expansion of the transformative educational experience represented by the CYA ISL 
programme. 
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LAURA J. DULL 


HISTORICAL THINKING IN DIFFICULT TIMES 


Abstract 


Efforts to privatize education, eliminate teachers’ unions, reduce spending on 
public education, and quantify student performance have demoralized teachers in the 
USA, and educators struggle to keep up with the many changes while still 
effectively teaching and caring for their students. Within these reforms, however, 
there is support for history education that prepares students to be globally competent 
citizens. This paper describes an innovative collaboration among teachers and 
historians and how it led to historical thinking promoted by common core and 
edTPA policies. In particular, the most marginalized students made powerful 
comnections with the material, illustrating that education for social justice is still 
possible in these difficult times. 


Introduction 


Within a demoralizing climate of attacks on teachers and their unions, calls for 
privatization of education, increased standardized testing, and rising inequality in the 
U.S., many teachers still strive to help their students to think critically about the 
world around them. In this paper, I describe a project that brought the cutting-edge 
arguments of contemporary world historians into classrooms. Our work 
demonstrated that all youth, even those in lower tracked classes and the poorest 
schools, are capable of, and eager to, engage in historical thinking about complex 
questions and debates in history. In other words, despite the numerous pressures 
outside the schoolhouse, we found ways to teach history in ways that promote social 
justice and critical thinking about the world around us. In fact, I will argue that some 
of recent reforms can be used to justify this kind of teaching. 


Context: Recent Directions in American Educational Policy-Making 


Teacher education professors and prospective teachers in the US are trying to 
understand, and resist, numerous policies that many believe are deeply troubling and 
harmful to young people. First, starting with the federal law known as No Child Left 
Behind of 2001, and continuing with Race to the Top (2009) in the Obama era, there 
is a drive to quantify and measure the learning and work of students and their 
teachers. To obtain federal education assistance and win education grants, states 
have been forced to implement numerous new high stakes tests for students, 
particularly in literacy and math. Due to such pressures, many primary schools have 
reduced time spent on subjects such as social studies, physical education, and the 
arts. 

In addition, there is a move to link teacher performance, and therefore whether 
or not teachers retain their jobs, to how well or poorly their students do on tests. 
Such “value-added” measures have been shown to be deeply flawed, since students’ 
socioeconomic backgrounds are the largest determinants of performance. Despite 
this, these performance measures have been imposed on teachers in about 30 states, 
where teachers now “teach to tests” in fear of losing their jobs (Strauss, 2012). 
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Imagination, play, and creativity—and a generation of young people—are the losers 
in this game. 

Attacks on teachers and their unions, fuelled in part by misuse of international 
data such as the PISA tests, have been used to “sell” these troubling reforms to the 
public. Are these attacks warranted? Is our education so bad? While there are clearly 
problems in American K-12 education, teachers face tremendous odds in educating 
youth. For example, racial and socioeconomic segregation is increasing, not 
decreasing. In a 2013 UNICEF Report, the US was ranked 34" out of 35 developed 
countries in its levels of child poverty (Fisher, 2013). Recovery from the recent 
economic crisis has been slow, and income inequality has increased so much that 
even millionaires have asked Congress to raise their taxes (Eichler, 2011). 


Common Core and edTPA: Toward Reasoned Thought? 


Attacking teachers, instead of the deeper socioeconomic reasons for poor 
learning results, will not solve our educational problems. But there is huge money to 
be made in education and for-profit charter schools, online learning centers, and 
textbook and curriculum companies like Pearson want to get their hands on that 
money. By attacking teachers and unions, they prepare the ground for introducing 
their often untested and poorly implemented ideas into schools. 

Among the reforms promoted by state governors is the idea of a “common 
core”, a set of standards that all states would adopt and use in their schools. Another 
reform affecting education faculty and teacher candidates is the edTPA, educational 
teacher performance assessment, developed by professors at Stanford University as 
a measure of how novice teachers are performing. Two states, New York and 
Washington, now require passing this test as part of the certification process. Since 
these initiatives have been linked to new tests and curricula, often created and sold 
by for-profit corporations, educators and others are justifiably skeptical of these 
policies. Yet, within these reforms there is support for the kind of teaching I have 
been advocating as a pedagogical methods professor. Specifically, their emphasis on 
developing historical thinking skills and building and supporting arguments using 
evidence align with my efforts to train teachers to teach history as an argument 
about the past. 

Many social studies and history educators argue that covering a broad range of 
content through dry lectures is not only dull but antidemocratic. Such learning fails 
to prepare students to be active citizens who can understand past and present issues, 
weigh the validity of arguments for and against changes, and advocate for policies to 
improve our lives. To promote active citizenship, social studies students should be 
asked to “do” history: ask questions about the past, gather and evaluate evidence to 
answer the questions, and create their own historical narratives or arguments about 
the past. Through this process, students become critical readers who are attentive to 
the biases of texts’ authors, their historical contexts, why the author might have 
viewed events in certain ways, and to whom they were directing their ideas (Epstein, 
2012; Lesh, 2011; VanSledright, 2010). 

Educators interested in this form of history pedagogy can find support for their 
efforts in both common core and edTPA. For example, one common core literacy 
standard for 9-10" grade calls on students to be able to “assess the extent to which 
the reasoning and evidence in a text support an author’s claim” (Common Core, 
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2012). Another standard states that 11" and 12™ students should be able to “integrate 
information from diverse sources, both primary and secondary, into a coherent 
understanding of an idea or event, noting discrepancies among sources”. The ed TPA 
asks teachers to plan units that help students “build and support an argument” about 
history or social studies topics. In short, there is a strong emphasis on students being 
able to critically evaluate texts, compare and contrast sources, and develop 
arguments supported by evidence. 

I have been frustrated by the resistance of some teachers to adopting this kind of 
teaching. So, while there are many reasons to be concerned about current reforms 
and how they are being enacted, common core and edTPA can be viewed as 
supportive of some of the very ideas some educational progressives have been 
advocating (see for example, Baker, 2014). Below, I will describe a project 
involving students, teachers, and historians that led to the kind of innovative 
teaching and learning implied in the ideas promoted by these reforms. 


Dialogues among Historians, Teachers, and Students 


In the past few years, I have been part of a team of teacher education faculty, 
historians, and teachers that worked together to create innovative lessons based in 
cutting edge arguments about recent global history. We started with the notion that 
young people can and should learn how historians develop arguments about the past 
and youth should be invited to join these debates about what has happened and why. 
To begin the “dialogue” with teachers and students, we interviewed historians of 
global history. They discussed common misconceptions about their regions of 
specialty, described key historical claims they had made in their research, and 
suggested texts and materials that would help middle and high school students learn 
more about the history they discussed (Turk, Dull, Cohen & Stoll, 2014). Next, 
education faculty members and teachers used these interviews to build world history 
units for their students. 

We worked with a diverse group of teachers teaching in a wide range of 
schools, from wealthy public and private schools to very low-performing public 
schools. Each teacher made modifications to fit their particular settings, but 
remained committed to using student-centered methods, asking the same questions, 
and achieving the same learning goals. While students in all schools displayed deep 
thinking, we found that the students who are often viewed as the most difficult to 
reach (lower-tracked, poor, special education) raised particularly provocative 
questions about injustice and inequality. 

The results of our project showed that all students, not just the most privileged 
or advanced, were capable of the analysis and historical thinking emphasized by the 
common core and edTPA. Our efforts to help young people interpret historians’ 
arguments was therefore not only worthwhile, but reflected our profound 
commitment to social justice: all youth, given the right materials and support, are 
capable of higher-order thinking and analysis. 


Young People Learn Historical Arguments 


In an urban classroom of immigrant, poor and working class students, lessons 
about the Soviet Union and why it “lost” the Cold War led to questions about social 
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class in America today, and how students’ own humble kitchens revealed cracks in 
the American dream. This unit was based on historian Stephen Kotkin’s argument 
that, contrary to common perception in the US, the Soviet Union did not “lose” the 
Cold War due to military inferiority. In fact, Kotkin says, the USSR competed with 
the US as relative equals in the military sphere. Where they fell short of capitalism, 
however, was in the battle for “stuff”. Russians wanted designer jeans, perfumes, 
and other consumer goods widely available to Westerners. 

To introduce the sixth grade students to Kotkin’s argument, the teachers focused 
on the differences between American and Soviet kitchens. In contrasting glossy 
images of ‘modern’ American kitchens with plainer Soviet kitchens, students could 
see how Soviet communism failed to provide a variety of appealing products for 
consumers. But students also criticized the inequality and harmful effects of 
competition that arise in capitalist society, noting that their family’s kitchens looked 
more like those from Soviet times. In these discussions, the sixth graders built on 
Kotkin’s argument to dig more deeply into the ongoing human problem of 
inequality and try to understand their position on the margins of a wealthy society. 

Another unit on the Cold War, this time focused on Latin America, was taught 
in a school in one of the poorest neighborhoods in New York City. The teacher 
asked students to “penetrate the surface of the [US] government’s own explanations 
of its actions” (Loewen, 1995, p. 220) by re-writing a newsreel account of Vice 
President Nixon’s visit to Caracas, Venezuela in 1958 (Universal International 
News). This activity was inspired by a US government document provided by 
historians Greg Grandin and Alejandro Velasco. Nixon, who went to Venezuela as 
part of a tour of Latin America, was greeted by protestors who threw stones at his 
motorcade. While the newsreel declared the attack as a “communist-sparked 
onslaught” and blamed the “savagery of the mob” for a broken car window, the 
recently declassified government memo from 1958 noted that, although the crowd 
was “presumably” led by communists, there was actually “little evidence to support 
that belief” and it was “obvious” that there were more non-communists than 
communists among the demonstrators. 

With careful instruction in how to recognize the arguments and perspectives of 
the newsreel and other sources from that time, students re-wrote the newsreel’s 
narrative so as to provide a more accurate version of the events. Their versions were 
a strong contrast to the highly anti-communist tone of the original audio recording 
that accompanied the newsreel images. In short, with the guidance of their teacher, 
students learned to question, and create more valid alternatives to, the government’s 
explanations of its actions. Our experience illustrated that even struggling students 
could learn to read texts as historians do, that is, to account for the historical context 
in which they were written, the perspective and position of the authors or creators, 
and the arguments being made. 


History Education in Difficult Times 


While I will continue, with my colleagues, to protest unfair attacks on educators 
and untested, damaging policies pushed by policymakers and corporate profiteers, I 
must also be practical as a teacher educator and try to find opportunities within the 
new strictures. One way is to take action such as that which impelled us to work 
with teachers to create rich units grounded in cutting-edge historical debates. 
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Another way is to acknowledge that some of the new standards have some merit, 
and to use them to underpin and support stronger history education. The students 
who learned about the Soviet Union and Latin America during the Cold War 
engaged in thinking supported by common core and edTPA. They discussed and 
evaluated the complex arguments of historians, weighed competing evidence about 
events and ideas, and made arguments about the past based in evidence. Such 
activities teach them how to be globally competent citizens who develop a healthy 
skepticism about the claims of leaders and others in positions of authority. 
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GRACIELA AMIRA MEDECIGO SHEJ 
PUBLIC POLICIES ON MIGRANT MATTERS: A BALANCE IN MEXICO 


Abstract 


This paper presents the way in which the subject of the under aged migrants in 
Mexico has been made part of the public agenda. This can be noted in three broad 
types of actions undertaken by the Mexican government since the 80s decade in the 
past century. In the first place, the legislative actions that were undertaken for this 
migrant population. Secondly, the assistance programmes are described that have 
been introduced to benefit them and finally the education policy directed to the 
migrant farm labourers is explained. There is disarticulation between the public 
policy of the State and the needs arising from poverty in migrant workers’ families. 
The first disarticulation is found in social policy. According to government 
discourse, to combat extreme poverty and develop the capacities of individuals, it is 
suggested that families themselves can generate income to overcome their poverty, 
but the state takes a welfare approach because it provides resources to poor people, 
but without a background track to combat poverty. Another disarticulation is 
between the government's intention to accommodate migrants and bureaucratic 
obstacles that hinder the resources when they arrive. 


Introduction 


In Mexico child labour is not allowed. Both the Constitution and the Federal 
Labor Law clearly prohibit the employment of children under fourteen. However, in 
several states of Mexico every day these laws are violated, hundreds of children 
work and thereby limit their education. 

The school-age child labour and early entry to farming is the main obstacle for 
children to having the time to go to school, study and do homework. The 
participation of children in agriculture originates in these children accompanying 
their families when they migrate to work in other states; internal migrants seeking 
temporary employment because their home states have no job opportunities. 

Internal migration in Mexico is a complex phenomenon that involves related 
cultural, economic, political, business and social aspects, hence attention is required 
to the effects of different educational policies and academic institutions and also the 
dialogue between participants, consultations and institutional coordination. This 
article shows that we have a weak law because Mexico has failed to build and 
operate efficiently and legitimately. The legislation goes one way and is opposite to 
social reality. This in Mexico is endemic; the law is then not enforced. 

The child labour problem was stated for the first time as a public policy question 
when repercussions from the industrial revolution were starting to be perceived. 
Many of the measures undertaken by the first wave of industrialized countries have 
turned into standard elements of the set of universally recognized interventions: 
public surveys such as interviews with children and their families; legislation about 
the age minimum; inspections of the workplace and schooling establishments, and 
measures to give education to children that work. Through these measures the 
subject of infancy started to be part of the public agenda. 
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To approach public policy in Mexico, with regard to farm laborers, we have to 
identify what is the agenda on public policies? When we talk about agenda we refer 
to the priorities that, in this case in the infancy matter, a government must address at 
the federal, state or municipal levels. In other words, when we speak about a policy 
agenda we fundamentally understand the aspects to which a government will give 
special attention and will dedicate a good part of its efforts. As Ozlak and O’ Donnell 
(1976: 21) state: “A state policy is that of taking a position that tries - or more 
precisely says it will try - any form of resolution to the question”. 

According to these authors “a question” is an issue, need or demand socially 
problematized, in a sense that certain groups, organizations or individuals 
strategically situated believe they can and should do “something” and are in 
condition to promote their incorporation to the agenda of the problems socially in 
existence (Ozlak and O’Donnell, 1976: 18). 

The conforming phase of an agenda is a complex process in which a set of 
actors intervene thus interacting circumstantially around the problematization of an 
issue regarding it as a meritorious issue (CAM, 2000). The incorporation of the 
issues into the agenda then presents itself, as a process of concurrence between 
multiple actors with different priorities, visions, interests and preferences that 
interact amongst themselves, generating consensus. Also conflicts arise that polarize 
the formulation of a public problem that ends in governmental deliberation as to 
whether or not to place it, as an issue on its agenda; but this decision also depends 
on the efficacy that the social pressure acquires to persuade the government to 
incorporate it. From this perspective we see the importance that the government's 
priorities are established, not only from the vision of the public officers, but from 
those affected by these policies. Those who act in the society in the quest for 
solutions to the problems that affect this population, may only idealize without 
knowing the specific needs of those who require policies. 

Since the end of the twentieth century, Mexico has had to adapt its local and 
federal legislation to those established in the Children's Rights Convention (CRC) 
according to which the member governments of the United Nations must procure 
that all minors have the same opportunities to study and get the information and 
orientation that is useful, regarding their educational and professional possibilities in 
their society. In addition, regular attendance should be supported to find that over 
time there is a smaller number of children without education in the country. The 
girls and boys (employment term that President Fox used in his term) must go to 
school, instead of going to work in the streets, factories, shopping centers, golf 
courses or markets. 

According to the Children's Rights Convention (CRC) education should fully 
develop the capabilities and skills of all children, inviting them to live freely and in 
a fraternal manner. Education should serve to develop their skills and physical and 
mental abilities to the fullest. For human rights, freedom and dignity of others can 
respect and know their culture, language and country. 

Education in Mexico is a state policy and a fundamental means to acquire, 
transmit and promote the culture, it is also an ongoing process that contributes to the 
development of the individual and for the transformation of society. In addition, 
education is a determining factor in the acquisition of knowledge and aspires to train 
people in order that the society has a sense of social solidarity. 
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As mentioned, the Children's Rights Convention (CRC) should be the main 
instrument to inspire public policy in a country like Mexico, offering a way to see 
and treat children properly according to their needs and abilities. 

Also, after having being ratified by the Senate of the United Mexican States in 
the year 1990, the Declaration of the Rights of Children has since become the 
supreme law of the country in accordance with Article 133 of the Constitution of the 
United Mexican States. Thus the government's actions in regards to their plans, 
programmes and projects are determined by the provisions of the international 
agreement. In México, in late 1999, reforms and additions to the Constitution Article 
Four of the Constitution of the United Mexican States, including the notion of the 
rights of children, were followed in April 2000, by the Law for the Protection of the 
Rights of Girls and Boys. Since then, there are few states nationwide that have 
begun to create local laws in line with the new legal framework. 


Analytical considerations 


The official documents, such as, the Federal Law of Education, the National 
Development Plan, the Programme for Educational Development foreground, set out 
the need to provide an education service that responds to the characteristics and 
needs of the migrant farming population, where the state's concern is to achieve 
more equity and make effective equality in the educational opportunities to the 
groups and regions more socially and economically disadvantaged. In latter years, 
actions have been directed to the design of new educational proposals that will 
respond in a more appropriate manner to the primordial characteristics of life and 
work of the child migrant sector. Amongst these is the Elementary Education 
Programme for Migrant Girls and Boys established since 1997. 

The National Education Programme 2001-2006 (PRONAE as abbreviated in 
Spanish) proposes, as one of its strategic objectives, to guarantee the right to 
education, expressing how equality in opportunities to access, permanence and 
academic achievement of all the children and youngsters in basic education can be 
achieved. This objective establishes the promotion of forms and flexible educational 
proposals for the vulnerable groups of the national population, in order to make 
available to them educational options that adapt to their geographic, socioeconomic 
and cultural conditions. 

To bring to girls and boys to school and guarantee their regular attendance 
implies the disincorporation of child labour and the establishment of a scholarship 
programme. Another action that reflects the interest of the state in assisting minors 
is to put in motion programmes directed towards the vulnerable population sectors 
that support those who live in extremem poverty. 

The Human Development Programme designated as OPORTUNIDADES (the 
Spanish word for opportunities) is directed towards rural populations. Some of the 
benefits left by the programme are construction, repair, enlargement, equipment, 
acquisition and installation of drinking water plants, housing and shelters, sanitary 
services and water intakes, medical consultancy, medicine stocks, small clinics 
called Health Houses, grocery stores, day care facilities, classrooms and multiple use 
courts. This programme attempts to improve their condition in education, health and 
nutrition through the delivery of monetary support, dependent on the meeting of 
certain requirements and conditions. 
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OPORTUNIDADES is characterized for being an inter-institutional programme 
in which the Secretariat for Social Development, the Secretarial of Health, the Social 
Security Mexican Institute and the Secretarial for Public Education participate in 
close coordination with state and local authorities. The preceding programme to 
OPORTUNIDADES was called PROGRESA (which in Spanish means to prosper), 
created in 1997 to support families that live in extreme poverty conditions. The 
PROGRESA programme developed into the OPORTUNIDADES programme. 


Discussion and analysis 


In Mexico, the laws of the Constitution operate using a different logic than that 
expressed by speech; the law is displaced by a system of implicit rules and duty 
evasion by children. The migrant life has very serious implications for the 
development of a sense of identity and belonging implications, as well as self- 
esteem and the emotional safety of children. There are several causes that force 
families to migrate to other states in search of work, including the crisis in the 
agricultural field. 

The legal component alone cannot fully explain the persistence of basic 
provisions and regulatory procedures to ensure compliance with each of the rights 
and serve as hubs for the organization of public, social and educational policy. We 
need to address the proposals in the federal and state levels, strengthening the 
comprehensive development of communities, considering their cultural specificities. 
Perform a joint effort between various governmental, academic, civil organizations 
and rural people themselves, developing strong bonds of trust and a clear role in 
educational processes in order to reduce the injustices by the lack of clarity in the 
law, omissions, anachronisms, bureaucratic loopholes and legal absences conducive 
operating conditions. 

In the labour sector justice is limited, which places the laborers in a situation of 
helplessness. It is important to require the federal and local governments to exercise 
the institutional capacity of inspection and enforcement. We are outraged and 
baffled, to observe the failure of institutions, their inaction and bureaucracy to 
intervene and invest resources where they are needed. Not enough awareness of the 
problem of the migrant population exists, it is necessary to create proposals or 
alternative solutions where government institutions, NGOs, civil society but 
especially the active participation of these labourers are integrated. 

The ignorance of the situation, the lack of research and of dialogue amongst the 
actors, including farm labourers, farm employers and public institutions have made 
attention to the sector’s needs more difficult. 

Promoting a wider dialogue amongst citizens on this information, in order to 
define an agenda for basic action is required, because at present there is no 
responsible participation that allows us to assume that the actors involved are doing 
what everyone is entitled to do. 


Some conclusions 


In Mexico there is not yet an inclusive education policy for the care of migrant 
children, which should be a policy that will promote a quality education and takes 
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into account all aspects of legal, socioeconomic and sociopolitical problems of this 
sector. 

Legislation passed in Mexico, does not have serious commitments to public 
policy in respect of the expenditure allocated to the realization of the rights and the 
best way to impact public policy agendas that concern matters of children, There 
should be proposals to use researchers and public officials, who are able to 
contribute their vision and they should be used in the design, implementation and 
evaluation of public policies that affect this case of child migrant farm workers. 

Despite public programmes that have been created in a specific way to improve 
the education of migrants, the results are poor. For that reason, a set of actions are 
necessary to ensure the operation of a quality educational service. These include; the 
development of basic curricula to suit the characteristics and needs of migrant 
children, with corresponding adjustments in school terms, to the time spent in their 
home or in the attraction, improved information systems and management, both 
social and institutional care and monitoring of migrant children, teacher training 
with an intercultural approach and adapting the evaluation and accreditation systems 
to ensure the permanence and continuity of students in any form of the national 
education system. 

Child labour has been a main obstacle to making real the right of each child to 
an education and to the protection against violence, abuse and exploitation. We 
know today, that with political will, the much needed resources and adequate 
policies, child labour can be eradicated. 

Public policies that the Mexican state has implemented to combat child labour 
have been insufficient to improve the social status of migrant child laborers. 
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SNJEZANA DOBROTA 


THE ROLE OF MUSIC EDUCATION IN PREPARING GLOBALLY 
COMPETENT PUPILS 


Summary 


Music has very important function in the lives of most teenagers, but there is a 
disjunction between music at school and music at home. Adolescent’s music 
preferences are very heterogeneous and they can be explained by various social and 
individual factors. The author discusses the problem of music education in Croatian 
grammar schools and speaks in favour of expanding music curriculum with non- 
western musical idioms, primarily by inclusion of world music and popular music. 
In that way music education will create globally competent pupils. 


Key words: music education, world music, popular music 


Introduction 


Music plays an important role in the social and personal lives of people, 
especially of adolescents (Christenson & Peterson, 1998; Schwartz & Fouts, 2003). 
North, Hargreaves and O’Neill (2000) reported British adolescent to listen to music 
for an average of 2,45 hours per day. Earlier estimates indicate that, from 7th to 12th 
grade, American adolescents average 10500 hours of elected exposure to popular 
music (Zillman & Gan, 1997). The times spent listening to music approximate those 
spent in the classroom from kindergarten through high school. So we can conclude 
that music is of the central importance in the lives of most young people. 

Adolescent’s music preferences are very heterogeneous and that heterogeneity 
can be explained by various social factors (ethnicity, social class, youth cultures) 
and individual factors (personality, physiological arousal, social identity). The uses 
and gratification approach (Rosengren, Wenner & Palmgreen, 1985) may serve as 
the general theoretical framework for explaining associations between personality 
factors and music preferences. According to the theory, people prefer particular 
kinds of music because they have particular personality characteristics that the 
music satisfies (Arnett, 1995; Larson, 1995). 

According to the model of optimal stimulation (Eysenck, 1990) people tend to 
choose the type of music that moves toward their optimal arousal level. 

The most popular theory which is focused on the role of personality traits in the 
determination of musical taste is the theory of Rentfrow and Gosling (2003). The 
authors first determined the major dimensions of music preferences by means of 
exploratory and confirmatory factor analysis, and examined the associations of these 
dimensions with the Big-Five personality factors. There are four music-preference 
dimensions: the reflective and complex dimension (blues, jazz, classical, folk 
music), the intense and rebellious dimension (rock, alternative, heavy metal music), 
the upbeat and conventional dimension (country, sound track, religious, pop music) 
and the energetic and rhythmic dimension (rap/hip-hop, soul/funk, electronic/dance 
music). 
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One of the most famous models of musical preferences is based on LeBlanc’s 
interactive theory of musical preferences, according to which the musical 
preferences are influenced by different factors and they interact at different levels of 
hierarchical process (LeBlanc, 1981). The model contains eight levels of variables 
and at the lowest level are the variables of musical environment (physical properties 
of the stimulus, the complexity of the stimulus, the referential meaning of the 
stimulus, quality of performance) that interact with the cultural environment 
variables (media, peers, family, teachers, incidental conditioning) thus forming the 
input information to the listener. Will the listener really listen to music or not, 
depends on three variables at the next level, such as the physiological readiness to 
listen, attention or affective state. If these requirements are met, musical input 
information are filtered by means of listener characteristics (auditory sensitivity, 
musical ability, musical education, personality, gender, ethnicity, socio-economic 
status, maturation, memory) and further processed in his brain. Information 
continues their way to the first level, which consists of four variables (rejection, 
acceptance, repetition of stimulus, heightened attention) and there are accepted or 
rejected. 

According to the social identity theory we are all members of social groups and 
the categorization of the self as a member of a particular group excludes certain 
other individuals. This categorization instigates a sense of self — a social identity — 
which guides behavior (MacDonald, Hargreaves, Miell, 2002, 137). It is possible 
that a major appeal of music to adolescents lies in its ability to help them form 
positive social identities. The same authors make difference between identities in 
music (IIM) which “are defined by social and cultural roles within music and might 
be categorized in a number of different ways” and music in identities (MID which 
refers on the way “we use music as a means of, or as a resource for, developing 
other aspects of our personal identities” (MacDonald, Hargreaves, Miell, 2002, 12, 
14-15). 


Music education for globally competent pupils 


Over the last fifty years two philosophies of music education have dominated in 
music education. The first one is aesthetically based philosophy of music education, 
which has experienced a boom during the seventies, with Bennett Reimer as the 
most important representative. It defines the aesthetic education as “the development 
of sensitivity to the aesthetic quality of the work” (1972, 29) and believes that music 
is a collection of aesthetic objects whose meanings and values are within the objects 
themselves or within the musical works. Consequently, the important role belongs to 
aesthetic experience in music education. 

On the other hand, trying to acknowledge and accept the cultural differences in 
the United States in the late eighties and early nineties, a new philosophy of music 
education, praxial philosophy, was developed, and it's most famous representative 
was David J. Elliott. It is based on the Aristotelian notion of praxis as an action 
rooted in practice, not in theory (Elliott, 1995). Unlike aesthetic philosophy, 
Alperson said that consideration of different art forms from praxial perspective has 
resulted in their understanding “in terms of the various meanings and values that 
indicates the current practice in certain cultures” (1991, 233). According to praxial 
philosophy of music education music is not just a collection of works, goods or 
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facilities, but it is something that people make in the context of a particular time, 
place and specific traditions of musical creation. 

In the statement of The Qualifications and Curriculum Authority (QCA) it is 
proposed that “Music can change the way children feel, think and act... Music 
enables children to define themselves in relation to others, their friends, colleagues, 
social networks and to the cultures in which they live...The teaching of music 
deepens and extends everyday experiences, providing new opportunities and forging 
important links between the home, the school and the outside world” (1999, 162). 

Music has very important function in the lives of most teenagers, but there is a 
disjunction between music at school and music at home. Ross (1995, 1998) provides 
some evidence that the music is one of the least popular subjects in the secondary 
school and that the attempts to modernize the music curriculum have failed. 

The results of the Mills’ (1997) analysis of the difference between the quality of 
music education in primary and secondary schools shows that the ratings of music 
classes for older pupils (11-14 year-olds) where lower than those for younger age 
groups (5-7 and 7-11 year-olds). One of the possible reasons can be that the content 
of music lessons is less appropriate and engaging to secondary pupils. 

North, Hargreaves and O’Neill (2000) have conducted the study which aims to 
determine the importance of music to adolescents in England and investigates why 
they listen to and perform music. A questionnaire asked participants about their 
degree of involvement with musical activities, to rate the importance of music 
relative to other activities and to rate the importance of several factors that might 
determine why they and other people of their age might listen to and perform pop 
and classical music. The results indicate that music is important to adolescents and 
that this is because it allows them to portray an ‘image’ to the outside world and 
satisfy their emotional needs. 

Music education in Croatian high schools is conceived on the diachronic model, 
in which the “program generally follows a chronological course of development of 
the music and its style” (Curriculum, 1999, 77), so for the first grade of high school 
is planned “development of music from its origins to the Renaissance (until the end 
of the 16th century)”, for the second grade “Baroque, galant style and Viennese 
classics (the 17th and 19th centuries)”, in the third grade students learn about the 
period “from romanticism to impressionism (musical art during 19th century)”, and 
the fourth with “directions of development of musical art in the 20th century” (Ibid., 
77). 

The main disadvantage of that concept of teaching is that is uninteresting for the 
pupils, and that “... offers music that is contrary to their actual, potential and 
desirable musical interests, especially at the beginning of learning, which, in turn, 
can have a negative motivational effect on later classes” (Rojko, 2001, 6). As further 
disadvantages and concepts Rojko cited excessive content extensiveness at the 
expense of the music, and the conversion of teaching in a relatively rigid pattern 
(Ibid., 6-7). 

In contrast to this model, in the foreground of the synchronous model is the 
music, not it's chronological sequence, and the result is interesting and 
heterogeneous teaching, as well as avoiding the verbalization of music. 

Active listening to music, which involves observing of the musical expressive 
components of musical works, such as performers, tempo, dynamics, form, etc., and 
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by introducing music instruction to the synchronous model, it is created the 
conditions for carrying out the achievements music teaching, which Rojko 
conceived as follows: 

* meet, learn the forms of music (in the broadest sense of the term); 

* meet, learn, remember certain (as much as possible) the number of musical 

works; 

* meet, learn some basic and important informations from the history of music; 

* acquire musical taste (Ibid., 13). 

The music education which is conceived in this way would represent a truly 
valuable contribution to cultivating adolescent's musical taste. Thus established 
would be “artistic criteria that will enable the critical reception of media-mediated 
music” (Rojko, 1996, 70-71). 

However, the proclamation of the EAS points out that “... different musical 
traditions and cultural peculiarities of individual European countries and regions 
contribute significantly to their cultural identity. Resting on these traditions, music 
education can offer a very wide variety of forms, content and intensity of musical 
culture. Awakening of own music traditions and knowledge of regional differences 
among musical cultural traditions, allows the identification of the advantages of 
such situation, but also of any deficit that might stand in the way of one general 
requirement for a mature European culture” (according Peschl, Ibid, 6). Analyzing 
the above text, we can question does the existing conception of music teaching 
ensures diversity of content and allows the knowledge of regional differences among 
musical cultural traditions? 

The curriculum is designed exclusively of musical idioms that belong to the 
tradition of Western art music. Since the repertoire of music teaching is directed 
towards Western art music, the existing concept of music teaching in a certain way 
creates and promotes an ideology of musical values. Apart from the West, such a 
model of education is evident in most non-European countries. Although the music 
is continuously transformed and reinterpreted, maintaining a degree of autonomy, 
musical education further affirms existing ideologies of musical values. 

Sporadic attempts at expansion of the curriculum by introducing valuable 
examples of non-western and popular music still cannot stop the reproductive effects 
of a wider social system. However, we must persist in such attempts, and 
continuously enrich the program with new and unfamiliar musical idioms, which 
will not only represent examples of specific cultures, stereotypes and labeling that 
follow this approach, but primarily musical objects and sound events that have an 
expressive meaning. 

According to Shehan “It has been the conjecture of music educators that the 
more one understands music the greater are the chances that one will like that music. 
The diversity of musical styles available for study cannot be overlooked but should 
be used to its best advantage in the understanding of world cultures. It may be that 
the arts (including music) of a region hold the very key to this understanding” (1986, 
162-163). 

However, we must bear in mind that art and popular music representing 
different entities and should not be evaluated in the same manner and on the basis of 
traits that owns Western art music, because they are in nonwestern music simply 
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does not exist. But this kind of music has a different value and quality, which can be 
adequately evaluated only when they recognize and understand. 

There are two reasons for the inclusion of popular music in school. The first one 
is musical reason which refers to introduction of students into the popular musical 
style and it’s musical and expressive elements. The second reason is non-musical 
reason which includes the introduction of students into the socio-historical and 
cultural context in which popular music is created. 


Conclusion 


Teachers slowly adjust to the new sound spectrum, unknown structural 
standards and the specific terms of individual cultures. As PreviSi¢ outlined: “The 
school is already often behaves as a closed system of teaching whereby the teacher 
rather inclined to traditional and prescribed content, instead at least to a considerable 
extent to the alternative and creative programs. This is an old pedagogical dilemma 
oft he teaching profession; namely against the independence and creative courage 
most teachers still rather inclined to the loyalty and conformity” (1994, 21). 

Divergence, diversity and the interests of minorities represent the three key 
issues relevant to the promotion of pluralism in the context of formal education 
systems of Western societies. The introduction of popular music, music technology 
and world music in the curriculum are some of the most significant innovations of 
modern society. Nevertheless, the dominant musical paradigm remains one of 
Western art music, so music and cultural voices which are located on the periphery 
often remain subdued and unrealized. 

MENC’s National Standards for Arts Education (1994) stated that every student 
in grades kindergarten through eight should be exposed to music of various styles 
and genres. In that way we will be able to create globally competent pupils. 
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HAIM HENRY GAZIEL 


THE EFFECT OF THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION ON TEACHERS’ 
EFFICACY AND SATISFACTION 


Abstract 


The present study was designed in order to look for the relationships among 
organizational dimensions of school teachers’ responses of work satisfaction and 
perceptions of efficacy at work. 

For that purpose 280 secondary school teachers chosen from the six educational 
districts in Israel were required to complete the teacher self-efficacy and job 
satisfaction questionnaire on teacher self-efficacy and job satisfaction, the amount of 
control teachers have over classroom conditions, the school level measures such as 
school size, average SES and average achievement in matriculation exams and the 
social organization of school variables such as, sense of community, principal style 
and student misbehaviour. Results reveal that major sources of teachers work 
efficacy are intrinsic: teachers’ sense of control over their environment, students’ 
level of ability, school size, strong principal leadership, and climate of support. 


Keywords: Teacher work efficacy, Teacher work satisfaction, School organization, 
Teacher classroom control, Principal leadership 


Introduction 


The permanent interest in the organization of schools stems mainly as a result of 
the research on effective schools (Cheng, 1997; Silver, 1994). 

Organizational features are increasingly seen as important determinants of 
effective schools (Hoy & Ferguson, 1985; Chubb & Moe, 1990), with frequently 
cited features including the school culture (Sarason, 1996; Gaziel, 1997). 

Researchers have had difficulty however in demonstrating direct empirical links 
between school organization or climate and student outcomes. The source of this 
difficulty is both methodological and substantive. Briefly, the methodological 
difficulty stems from school effects operationalizing mainly as aggregates. 
Substantively, it may be more appropriate to conceptualize the link between schools 
and students as indirect mediated by teachers. In this view school organization 
would influence how teachers view their work and how they teach. Teachers 
perceptions and practices would, in turn, affect students’ learning. 

The second link between the practices and attitudes of teachers and student 
outcomes was empirically validated by Rosenholtz (1989). 

In the present article I focus on the first link in this chain, namely, the features 
of school organization and teachers’ outcomes — while there are many ways in 
which schools may affect teachers and teaching, I narrowed my inquiry to the 
organizational dimensions of schools and to teachers expressions of satisfaction with 
their work and perceptions of their efficacy in doing that work. 
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Background 


Efficacy in psychological terms is a cognitive process that involves identifying a 
goal, assessing the necessary effort and abilities to achieve the goal and predicting 
the outcomes (Bandura, 1997). Satisfaction is an effective response to achieving that 
goal. 

Efficacy for teachers is based on their perceived ability to affect student learning 
while satisfaction derives from the value that teachers place on this activity. 

In an organizational environment efficacy and satisfaction typically do not 
reflect expectations of a particular occurrence or task. Rather, they address workers’ 
more general feelings about the daily operation of the job, based on cumulative 
experience and assessment of work environment. Efficacy and satisfaction operate 
as two parts of a whole (Maehr, 1997). For teachers teaching different groups and 
sometimes different subjects to different groups, efficacy and satisfaction reflect 
general perceptions of the classroom environment. 

Social psychology has identified both intrinsic and extrinsic sources of 
information about performance as important determinants of professional 
satisfaction and efficacy. Regarding the intrinsic influences Dembo and Gibson 
(1985) reported that the most influential factors on teachers’ self-efficacy is the type 
of students in the classroom and the amount of control a teacher has in determining 
the classroom environment. As regarding the first factor fundamental to determining 
their efficacy and satisfaction is the expectations teachers hold for students. If 
students are seen as having low ability teachers tend to lower their expectations of 
their own ability to teach them. As regarding the second factor a sense of control 
over one's environment may contribute to perceptions of efficacy by determining 
how intrinsic work goals are established and the criteria by which success is 
measured. Furthermore self-efficacy is based also on how much flexibility teachers 
have in selecting materials and planning the daily agenda. Teachers that control their 
curriculum and materials can change the conditions of the learning environment 
(Rosenholtz, 1989). 

As regarding extrinsic influences, in hierarchical organizations access to 
evaluative information about performance reflects the authority structure of the 
organization. Such access depends on one’s proximity to the technical core of the 
operation. On the basis of the type of interaction that takes place over the technical 
core in school organization two types of authority structures have been identified: 
loosely coupled and integrated. How schools are organized as workplaces strongly 
influences teachers’ efficacy and satisfaction (Rosenholtz, 1989). 

Loosely coupled structure (Weick, 1976) refers to an organizational structure in 
which the activities of person A have little impact on the performance of person B 
and vice versa. Teachers in such organizations work in isolation not only from their 
peers but also from their supervisors which limits their knowledge of school 
activities outside their classroom. In loosely coupled organizations, which 
characterized public schools, close interaction among different groups or even 
different members of the same group are often assume to result in conflict since 
various agendas typically require different processes and procedures to resolve daily 
problems (Hoy & Ferguson, 1985). Such schools develop a bureaucratic legalistic 
authority structure, in which members must move through a formalized mechanism 
to interact with other members while collegial interaction is typically limited. 
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Consequently, the only source of information available to teachers about their own 
performance lies in the classroom. 

Conversely, in an integrated structure schools may exhibit a strong sense of 
central purpose and a shared value system about education and this characterize 
effective schools (Rutter & Maughan, 2002). Schools with a strong central purpose 
work to coordinate the technical core operation with this purpose. Thus their 
teachers would regularly monitor operations as a larger scale rather than only in 
their own classroom. While such schools may operate under bureaucratic structures, 
such linkages among the staff facilitate communication about their activities the 
sharing of difficulties and solutions, and professional interaction to educate students 
(Townsend, 2001). Because of this collegial communication a participant in such an 
organization culture has access to both intrinsic and extrinsic sources of information 
about his or her performance. That state contributes to higher levels job satisfaction 
and self efficacy. 


Focus of the research 


Schools operate under some degree of bureaucratic linkage between 
management authority and the technical operations of the school (teaching). The 
degree of consensus about goals and the structure of the daily communications 
among different members may however either reinforce these bureaucratic 
separations or act to overcome them. In both authority structures loosely coupled or 
integrated most teachers’ work takes place in classroom with little supervision or 
evaluation. In loosely coupled structures classroom environment provides teachers 
with their only source of information about their performance. Thus teachers control 
over the environment is hypothesized to determine their efficacy and satisfaction 
associated wit their work. 

On the other hand in the integrated structure classroom activities are 
supplemented by a consensus among the group on the school’s agenda and 
communication about teaching that occurs outside the classroom, with less reliance 
on classroom operation to determine one’s performance. Personal control over 
specific classroom domains such as the choice of materials or pacing, may be 
supplemented by more input into school — wide choices and possibly more 
consensus about classroom environments or a greater contribution to school goals. 
Organizational efficacy may thus contribute to the efficacy of an individual’s 
performance. 

We hypothesized that although control over the intrinsic sources of classroom 
performance determines a teacher’s sense of personal efficacy this relationship is 
mitigated by structural features. We further hypothesized that such factors are 
related to the organization of school, in particular to members’ opportunities to 
communicate about the goals of the organization and their work within it. Group 
consensus reduces the uncertainty and ambiguity of role factors that make general 
functioning difficult. Therefore, in schools with a strong communitarian 
organization and a shared value system the relationship between individual 
classroom control and teachers’ self efficacy is attenuated. Schools with loosely 
coupled structures and weak cultural linkages are likely to exhibit a strong 
relationship between a teacher’s individual control of the classroom environment 
and his or her efficacy. 
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Method 


Sample 

The sample included 400 full time job teachers chosen randomly from 30 
secondary schools from all parts of Israel, who were asked by research assistants, 
after having the consent of the principals, to complete the following questionnaires, 
280 answered (70%) — which is a high response in the Israeli setting. 


Measures 

Teacher-level dependent measure. Teacher self efficacy and teacher job 
satisfaction as one construct (although in the literature they are separated), because 
of the high correlation among teachers between both constructs. This factor includes 
four items measuring self-efficacy: “To what extent do you feel successful in 
providing the kind of education you would like to provide for most of your 
students?” and “I sometimes feel it is a waste of time to try to do my best as a 
teacher” (reversed coded) and satisfaction “I usually look forward to each working 
day at this school” and “Am usually satisfied with my job in this school”. The 
answers based on a Likert- type scale. 

Teacher level independent measures. The amount of control teachers have over 
classroom conditions; influence over the selection of textbooks and instructional 
materials, instructional content, teaching techniques, the disciplining of students, the 
assignment of homework (1 = none control, 5 = complete control). 

School level independent measures. These fall into two types: school 
demographics and aspects of social organization. The demographic variables 
considered and found as related in previous literature (Newman et al, 1999), school 
size, average socio-economic status — the percentage of students coming from 
underdeveloped areas at school (poor socio-economic status), and average 
achievement (in the matriculation exams during 2011 school year). As regarding the 
social organization of schools, the measures included: perceived sense of 
community (e.g. I was accepted and respected as a colleague by most staff members, 
or the school seems like a big family), students’ disorderly behaviour (e.g. the level 
of students misbehaviours which interfere in my teaching), the degree to which 
principals are considered leaders (e.g. the principal deals effectively with pressures 
from outside the school that might interfere in my teaching; the principal sets 
priorities, makes plans, and sees that they are carried out), the staff’s participation 
in school decision making (e.g. I have a great amount of influence upon school 
policies); staff are involved in making decisions that affect them (1 = none; 5 =a 
great deal), the encouragement of innovation administrators (e.g. the principal is 
interested in innovative and new ideas); responsiveness to the staff (e.g. the school 
administrator behaviour toward the staff is supportive and encouraging or the school 
administrator knows the problems faced by the staff). The answers to all the 
questions based on a Likert-type scale. 

It is important to note that since these measures were created as school 
aggregates of teachers’ perceptions, their variances are smaller than are those of 
teacher-level measures from which they were aggregated. It is well-known that 
aggregate variables suffer from high correlations, partly because of restricted 
variability. 
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Hypotheses 


It was expected that: 

1. Smaller schools have positive effects upon teachers’ efficacy and 
satisfaction. Teacher control (pedagogical autonomy) would have a positive 
effect upon teachers’ efficacy and satisfaction. 

2. Principal’s leadership, sense of community and _ administrative 
responsiveness would have a positive effect upon teachers’ efficacy and 
satisfaction. 


Results 


The inter-correlations among variables are as follows: 

Average teacher control is negligibly related to all variables except for staff 
influence on decision making (r=.532) and school size(r=-.485). 

Sense of community is strongly related to principal leadership (r=.495); to 
encouragement of innovation (r=.552); and to administrative responsiveness 
(r=.455) and moderately and negatively related to disorder behaviour (t=.359). 

Principal leadership is strongly related to encouragement of innovations 
(r=.779) and to administrative responsiveness (r=.685) and to staff influence 
(r=.556), suggesting that these variables tap a common construct and should not be 
included individually. Furthermore, staff influence, innovation and responsiveness 
are also significantly interrelated (p<.05). 

No significant correlations were found between those variables to average SES, 
or knowledge of courses. 

The relationship between teacher efficacy and teacher control and if that 
relationship affected when the types of students taught are taken into account reveal 
that a strong relationship was found between a sense of efficacy among teachers and 
their perceptions of control (r=.596; p<.01), when the ability of the students who are 
being taught are taken into account, the average relationship between student ability 
and teacher efficacy was also significant (T=.555, p<.01). 

Two school demographic factors were found related to efficacy: Average SES 
and size. 

For SES estimated effects (.0493, p<.01); for size estimated effects (.0425, 
p<.01). Both relationships are positive, indicating that teachers feel more efficacious 
in high SES and large schools. Three measures of social organizations are strongly 
related to mean efficacy: teacher control (estimated effects=.0397; p<.001); 
community (estimated effects=.0321; p<.01); principal leadership (estimated 
effects=.0528, p<.01). One measure has a strongly negative effect — student disorder 
(estimated effects=-.0521; p<.01). All those relationships support the stated 
hypotheses. Schools in which the teachers have greater control over their teaching 
with a stronger sense of community, and those in which the principal, is seen as a 
strong leader have more efficacious teachers. Schools with less orderly 
environments are much less likely to have efficacious teachers. These relationships 
are, with mean efficacy, adjusted for differences in perceived control and students’ 
ability within schools. 

We found that neither the demographics of teachers’ race and salary or 
experience affected the variation in efficacy. 
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Discussion 


The literature describes two sources of information, intrinsic and extrinsic, upon 
which teachers judge their own efficacy and, hence, base their satisfaction. If these 
two sources of information are defined narrowly (intrinsic sources involve the 
classroom and extrinsic sources come from salary and external recognition), then 
our results show that by far the major source of efficacy is intrinsic. Both the 
students’ level of ability and the degree to which teachers sense that they control 
classroom practices are both strongly associated with efficacy. The extrinsic factor 
of salary (based less on merit or competence than on experience or education) is 
unrelated. If on the other hand, we define extrinsic sources as teachers' perceptions 
of their place in the hierarchy of power in the school, then such information 
becomes essential. Public schools being more likely to be loosely coupled, 
bureaucratic organizations. 

In terms of structure, the results on the effects of principal leadership 
(Hypothesis 3) are interesting. In a loosely coupled school organization, 
administrators’ activities are separated from the technical core of operations 
(instruction). Instead principals obtain resources and protect the core from 
potentially hostile and disruptive forces in the external environment. The measure of 
principal leadership includes these elements (“gets resources for the school”, and 
“deals effectively with pressures from outside the school that might interfere with 
teaching”) in addition to traditional measures of leadership (“sets priorities”, and 
“lets staff members know what expected of them”). Principal leadership was 
positively associated with both efficacy and control. That is, in schools in which 
teachers sense strong leadership, their feelings of self efficacy and control over their 
classroom environment are stronger. 

We offer two interpretations of this finding, focusing on two functions of 
principals that teachers may see as characteristics of strong leadership, buffering and 
delegating. In loosely coupled schools, the buffering functions allow teachers 
autonomy in managing their classrooms. The classroom thus becomes an even more 
important source of information about the teachers’ performance. A further 
relationship between perceived principal leadership and the amount of control 
teachers experience over classroom decisions may be related to the “delegating” 
function of leadership. Strong instructional leaders try to foster leadership within the 
staff with the aim of generating positive student outcomes for the school. It may be 
that in schools in which teachers see the principal as a strong instructional leader, 
the organizational division of labour is more differentiated among teachers and 
strong teachers are more influential. That is, individual teachers may have specific 
leadership responsibilities and teachers with less responsibility may sense the 
difference more keenly. This relationship may thus reflect the more general 
dynamics of interaction among staff members and the delegation of leadership. 

Results indicate that a school’s average amount of teacher control is unrelated to 
teachers’ efficacy. Nor is average control related to a principal’s leadership. This 
odd pattern of relationships illustrates the essential difference in meaning between 
the group level version and the individual level versions of the same measure. The 
interpretation of aggregated control is very different from the interpretation of the 
control each teacher perceives. It is this within a school’s control mechanism and its 
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association with efficacy, which is affected by a principal’s leadership, rather than 
the average level of control in school. 

With regard to school size. Contrary to our hypothesis, larger schools are 
positively related to teachers’ efficacy. It support some previous studies however, it 
could be explained logically. Larger schools have more of the resources teachers 
think they need, and teachers thus feel more efficacious in their working 
environments. 

The strongest predictor of teacher efficacy is community. Our finding are in line 
with previous studies. We consider the empirical validation of this link as important. 
Schools in which teachers feel more efficacious are likely to be environments in 
which human relationships are supportive (“you can count on most staff members to 
help”, a great deal of cooperative effort, “a big family”). Where teachers share 
beliefs and values about the central mission of the school and where they feel 
accepted and respected. 

The results of these studies have shown that several elements of school 
organization are strongly related to teacher efficacy (Herriot & Firestone, 1984). 
They have also shown that teachers are more efficacious when they have more 
control over their own classroom practices. Furthermore, fostering cooperative 
environments and allowing teachers reasonable autonomy in their classroom 
practices are more likely to foster the efficacy of teachers. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents formal interactions between vocational education and 
training and the labour market in France, part of a large European study 
commissioned by the Centre for the Development of Vocational Training (Cedefop). 
The paper examines the nature of vocational education and training system, the 
feedback mechanisms and the characterisation of the feedback loops in vocational 
education and training system in France. The paper concludes with a highlight of the 
significant features of the interactions between vocational education and training and 
the labour market in France. 


Keywords: VET, Labour market, feedback mechanisms, feedback loops 


Introduction 


The French model of vocational education and training as related to the initial 
vocational education and training is centralised and embedded in the comprehensive 
education system (Ogunleye, 2011) in that the state has a sole responsibility for 
curricula contents and the examinations. The VET is operated in the context of 
coordinated market economy. The main elements of the coordination are the 
national government and the social partners — the trade unions, chambers of 
commerce and the employers association. The VET partners have a tradition of 
negotiating and signing up national agreements that underpin the implementations of 
VET policies. The most recent activity was the signing up of National Agreement on 
employees’ access to vocational training and the establishment of observatories for 
monitoring occupations and qualifications. The first track of vocational education is 
situated in the secondary school system—initial vocational education and training 
(IVET), where students in upper secondary schools combine classroom learning 
with practical workshop activities. The stakeholders in VET have continued to 
monitor the labour market vis-a-vis the current economic recession. To that end, and 
in order to minimise the impacts of the economic recession on the labour market, the 
social partners, with the approval of the government, have signed two National 
Inter-professional Agreements (or ANI) that focus on life-long vocational training, 
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professionalism and on the human resources management of the effects of the 
recession on employment, as well as on measures to support employment (Refnet, 
2011). These two agreements are in addition to a number of such framework 
agreements signed by VET stakeholders. For example, two national agreements 
dated 11 January 2008 and another one dated 14 November 2008 relate to the 
modernisation of the labour market and management of jobs and skills. The national 
government current policy priorities are to maintain existing jobs in the labour 
market, stimulate and create new jobs, and provide access to the labour market. 


Overview of formalised feedback mechanisms 


Lower and upper secondary vocational education: The responsibility for policy 
at this level of education — vocational training in schools through to apprenticeship — 
falls on the Ministry of Education (although Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is 
responsible for curricula in agricultural secondary schools). The curricula in upper 
secondary school including instruction are determined centrally by the state. At the 
national level, the Centre d’Analyse Strategique (CAS), located in the Office of the 
Prime Minister, has responsibility for monitoring trends in the economy and labour 
market generally. CAS produces authoritative regular reports that are used to 
informed policy at national and regional levels. A major way the state anticipates 
skills needs, future employment and training provision in the economy is through 
CEP (Contract for a Prospective Study). CEP is an alliance of the government and 
social partners through which the stakeholders ascertain skills needs of a sector and 
provides a diagnosis or action to bridge the skills gap. 

Regionally, there are observatories for job and training. An example is OREF 
(Regional monitoring institute on employment and vocational training), which 
collects and analyses data on skills and the labour market, especially data relating to 
regional trades and regional qualifications. Data are collected from regional bodies 
as diverse as councils, departments, National Institute of Statistics and Economic 
Studies, Ministry of Education and chambers of commerce. At the sectoral level, the 
CPCs (Advisory Committees on Occupations) ensure that the competencies acquired 
on completion of [VET programmes match the skills needs of the labour market. 
Each sector’s CPC is responsible for assessing the needs for a (new) qualification, 
prepare the qualification including a list of the subjects to be taught under the 
qualification, outline the structure and organisation of the examinations to be taken, 
etc and send off documentation to the Minister of National Education for approval. 
Once the new qualification is approved, it is then feed into teaching programmes in 
upper secondary level education. 

Also at sectoral level, OPQM (the institute for monitoring future trends in 
occupations and qualifications) provides analyses of skills trends on the labour 
market; the outcome of which is then used to effect changes in the supply of skills 
and qualifications. National Commission for Vocational Qualification (CNCP) has a 
sole responsibility for identifying valid/recognised qualifications in France. 
However, to make qualifications more transparent, the National Qualifications 
Framework (NQF) has been established. The NQF has five levels comparable to the 
European Qualifications Framework. The NQF grid shows pathways to both further 
studies and employment through qualifications in a range of occupational/labour 
market sectors. Schools are responsible for the teaching of the curricula, but the 
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organisation and content of vocational education are centrally driven and specific (in 
terms of methods and means of training/instructions). For example, the timetable of 
vocational training often specified the total number of training time on CAP 
(professional skills certificate) and on vocational baccalaureate. 


Characterisations of formal feedback loops 


Assessing Demand 

The Centre d’Analyse Strategique (CAS), located in the Office of the Prime 
Minister, has responsibility for monitoring trends in the economy and labour market. 
The centre collects data/information from a variety of sources mainly regional 
bodies such as CEP (contract for a prospective study), CEREQ (centre for research 
on education, training and employment), OPQM (institute for monitoring future 
trends in occupations and qualifications) and OPEF (regional monitoring institute on 
employment and vocational training). Centre d’Analyse Strategique is an 
authoritative research and monitoring government agency in France and, in the 
recent years, it has teamed up with government departments and other organisations 
to conduct studies on skills needs in many occupation and trade sectors. Recently, 
CAS teamed up with the Ministry of Employment and Social Cohesion’s Directorate 
of Research and Statistics to assess the labour market demand and supply in a 
number of professional disciplines. The study entitled Trades in 2015 examines the 
evolution of employment in a number of sectors, how many people will retire from 
identified trades, what is the current profile of workers in the identified trades 
(Cedefop, 2008). In 2012, CAS also teamed up with DARES to produce a similar 
report entitled Trades in 2020. However, to assess skills demand in the labour 
market, France adopts macroeconomic models to generate occupational and 
educational forecasts to arrive at recruitment demands according to type and volume 
of qualifications. The French forecasting models factored in different scenarios 
including changes in company training strategies and behaviours (Peer Review, 
2006). There is no central forecasting body; as such the Ministry of Labour uses 
macro-models and scenarios to produce ‘occupational family forecasts at industry 
level’. The Ministry of Education, too, uses macro-models to produce forecast on 
skills needs, gaps and anticipation, according to the levels of qualification. 


Occupational standards 

The Ministry of Education which is responsible for policy in secondary 
education produces forecast on skills needs, gaps and anticipation, according to the 
levels of qualification. The educational forecasts are used to derive recruitment 
demands according to type and volume of qualifications. The CPCs (Advisory 
Committees on Occupations) is also a major actor in matching information on skills 
demand; it ensures that the competencies acquired on completion of [VET 
programmes match the skills needs on the labour market. The CPC assesses the need 
for a qualification, provides an outline of the curriculum to be taught and the 
examinations to be taken, get the government approval for the course/qualification 
and then ensure the teaching of the course in upper secondary schools. Region-based 
Académies are important stakeholders in ensuring occupational standards while 
performing their management oversight (responsibility) of school-based IVET. 
Académie in each region matches the demand and supply of vocational courses; 
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assess the demand for a qualification and the supply of that qualification; Académies 
also conduct assessments of the underpinning competences on IVET provision; 
decides whether a school should start VET courses and at what level. Académies 
receive input from CCREFP (regional coordination committee on employment and 
vocational training). CCREFP is made up of the representatives from regional 
authorities, the social partners, regional chambers of commerce and industry and 
trade representatives. 


National qualification structure feedback loop 

The National Framework of Qualifications (NFQ) facilitates access and 
provides transparency to qualifications in France. The NFQ is a system of 5 levels; 
the NFQ grid shows pathways to both further education and employment through 
qualifications in a range of occupational/labour market sectors. National 
Commission for Vocational Qualification (CNCP) has sole responsibility for 
identifying valid qualification. 

e Schools are responsible for the teaching of the curricula, but the organisation 
and content of vocational education are centrally driven and specific 
(specific methods and means of training/ instructions). For example, the 
timetable of vocational training specified the total number of training time on 
CAP (professional skills Certificate) and on vocational baccalaureate. 

e Representative of the social partners, regional chambers of commerce, 
agriculture, industry and trade input into qualifications awarded at upper 
secondary level (IVET courses) through CCREFP which works with 
Académies, which manage schools in the regions. 


Curriculum development 

The central government through the Ministry of Education determines curricula 
in secondary school. The central government also determines how much time a 
school devotes to each subject every week. In terms of the initial vocational 
education and training curricula, the state provides input into the design of the 
curricula although the primary responsibility lies with the CPCs (Professional 
Consultative Commission), which are national bodies. The CPCs are also mandated 
to consult with the social partners in designing all vocational curricula (vocational 
diplomas). Representatives of business are also involved in the [VET curriculum 
development as well as in the certification process; representatives of business also 
sit on the panel that award vocational diplomas. 


Variations of feedback mechanisms on the regional level 


In 2009 the two government agencies providing employment services in France 
— ANPE and ANAEM — merged to form Péle-Emploi (National Employment 
Agency). Pdle-Emploi employs 45,000 civil servants and operates in all the 26 
regions across France. The main responsibilities of Péle-Emploi are to register job 
seekers, offer career guidance and assist them to find job and pay them jobseekers 
benefits; it also collects statistics on vacancies and on job seekers in general. Pdle- 
Emploi also provides services to employers — for instance, it helps companies with 
recruitment and re-training. In this role, therefore, P6le-Emploi matches information 
on demand and supply in the labour market at occupational, local and regional levels 
through its recruitment service to jobseekers and employers (for example, the 
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agency helps employers in the selection of suitable candidates). Employers report 
vacancies as they arise to Pdle-Emploi and jobseekers are matched to reported 
vacancies. 

Centre d’Analyse Strategique (CAS) located in the Office of the Prime Minister, 
monitor employment trends in sectors and occupations and in the economy as a 
whole. CAS recently teamed up with the Ministry of Employment and Social 
Cohesion’s Directorate of Research and Statistics to assess the labour market 
demand and supply in a number of professional disciplines with a forward-looking 
report entitled Trades in 2015. 

The 26 French regional authorities have responded differently to the current 
economic recession depending on their individual circumstances. However, since 
the main focus of the state through its plan for the re-launch of the economy is to 
maintain current level of employment, support access to employment and stimulate 
jobs, regional authorities have focused their own policy measures on jobs and 
training. Regional governments offered support to companies to help them to keep 
employees in work, offered training incentives to companies in particularly difficult 
economic situation. The European Social Fund (ESF) has been very active at both 
regional and local levels in France. The ESF has provided financial support to local 
authorities which in turn incentivised companies to preserve jobs and to encourage 
employees training and skills upgrade. 

CCREFP, the Regional Coordination Committees for Employment and 
Vocational Training, represents employers’ association, trade union, education 
providers, regional and national policy makers. CCREFP main tasks are to analyse 
trends on the labour market, produce policy to bridge the gap between demand and 
supply of labour and foster or strengthen the link/cooperation between companies 
and VET. There are three groups within CCREFP, each with differing working 
methods. The first is consultative working method, through which the CCREFP 
consults with the social partners by exchanging information on training activity 
within regional labour market observatories (OREF); the second working method is 
review, through which the CCREFP review and agree training activity with the 
stakeholders; and the third working method involved matching employment and 
training in the labour market. The CCREFP is also very active in planning regional 
training in key economic sectors. 


Interaction of feedback mechanisms with institutional settings 


The state, through Péle-Emploi (the National Employment Agency), region and 
local authorities and the social partners has maintained interactions on a range of 
employment initiatives. At the height of the increase in number of job seekers 
relative to the general working population, the stakeholders set up funds to train and 
pay job seekers while in training. Péle-Emploi, which has regional and local 
presence, provides short-term training to job seekers with the sole aim of matching 
their skills with current businesses needs. Where there is an acute skills shortage in a 
particular local area (or a particular sector of the economy), the Director of Péle- 
Emploi may intervene by directing resources to ensure that training adequately 
meets skills demand. 

There is a national agreement between the central government, the regions and 
social partners and between the social partners on a range of issues including 
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collective bargaining and access to vocational training; and observatories for 
occupations and qualifications. For example, the national agreement that provides 
for the observatories of occupations and qualifications sought to monitor the 
evolution of occupations at national and regional levels, projecting the emergence of 
new jobs as well as the deletion of ‘old’ jobs. Besides, there are National Inter- 
professional Agreements (ANIs) between employers’ association and the trade 
union; in the past such agreements have covered a range of issues relating to the 
labour including rights to training for employees and employees’ rights to attend 
training courses. Also, there have been national inter-professional agreements on the 
development of lifelong learning vocational training, professionalism, job security, 
management of the impact of economic recession on employment; and on the 
establishment of special funds for vocational training and the entitlement of priority 
individuals (low skilled unemployed) to access the fund. Numerous national 
framework agreements have been signed in the recent years, some of which are 
managed regionally and applied across sectors and occupations. National Inter- 
professional Agreements often ended in stature books after the parliament has 
debated the issues. There exists greater cooperation between the state, regions and 
the social partners — an example was a partnership between the OPCA (Approved 
Joint Collecting Bodies) and a regional chamber of commerce in Lozere to plan 
training and develop skills. 


Conclusion 


France faces the most serious economic recession in a generation. Part of the 
Government response, as set out its ‘plan for the relaunch of the economy’ (plan de 
relance de l’economie) is to maintain the existing the workforce, create new jobs 
and facilitate access to employment. To that end, the state has taken steps to: 
guarantee qualification to 80% of students in high schools, to discourage youngsters 
from leaving school early without qualifications or vocational training; reform and 
reorganise education at upper secondary school level — for example, Bac 
professionnel will henceforth be completed in 3 years and not 4 years as it was 
previously the case; expand secondary school-based vocational diplomas. For 
example, there is now available of Bac professionnel in 75 disciplines which can be 
obtained in both upper secondary school and in CFA-run apprentice’s centres 
(IVET); ensure that, at the sectoral level, the competencies acquired on completion 
of IVET programmes match the skills needs of the labour market; ensure clear cut 
path ways through the National Qualifications Framework (NQF). Additionally, 
France labour reforms would: ensure that the NQF five levels are comparable to 
European Qualifications Framework to achieve clear pathways to both further 
studies and employment through qualifications in a range of occupational/labour 
market sectors; ensure that the regional coordination committee on employment and 
vocational training has played an active role in matching skills demands on the 
regional labour market, establishing FNE (the national fund for employment) to help 
companies retain employees, train or upgrade skills. FNE would allow the state to 
intervene where a company faces very serious economic crises; ensuring that where 
there is an acute skills shortage in a particular local area (or a particular sector of the 
economy), the Director of Pdle-Emploi may intervene by directing resources to 
ensure that training adequately meets skills demand. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE PREPARATION OF MULTICULTURAL 
GLOBAL CITIZENS: THE CASE OF A TECHNOLOGICAL CURRICULUM 


Abstract 


The present paper discusses the relevance of multicultural educational research 
that goes beyond human sciences so as to embed technological curriculum and the 
preparation of professionals of areas such as engineering as competent global 
citizens. It argues that multiculturally preparing engineers should be part of an 
educational project that places Higher Education Institutions (HEIs) at the forefront 
of innovation and the valuing of the preparation of a new generation of professionals 
more attuned to a globalized perspective that also incorporates a humanitarian, 
multiculturally oriented perspective. The paper discusses theoretical issues involved 
in a multicultural engineering curriculum, and then it focuses on educational 
research relative both to contemporary trends in the delivery of syllabuses in three 
engineering HEIs. It discusses challenges and possibilities in the translation of the 
idea of engineering for a global and multicultural perspective of competence into 
curriculum thinking and practice, suggesting ways ahead in order to boost it. 


Key words: multiculturalism, global citizens, higher education, curriculum 


Introduction 


In the contemporary world, more and more education’s role in preparing 
globally competent citizens have been recognized in higher education agendas 
around the world. However, critical educational researchers still struggle with the 
need to create innovation that not only helps advance technological perspectives, but 
should also value cultural diversity, and promote inclusion of marginalized identities 
in an increasingly unstable and plural world. Even though education and human 
sciences arenas have been increasingly exposed to such an outlook, the relevance of 
viewing technological areas in higher education as sites for educational research 
aimed at probing into possibilities for educating for the preparation of globally 
competent citizens that are committed not only to progress but also to the challenge 
of prejudices and to social inclusion cannot be stressed enough. 

To analyze the extent to which engineering courses prepare their students 
towards cultural diversity and competence in a globalized perspective, there should 
be a discussion of the possible dialogues between hard and social sciences in order 
to promote more equitable relations, so that global competence should include the 
competence to deal with diversity and value plural identities on the lines of race, 
gender, social class and other identity markers. In this direction, there are authors 
who highlight the importance of technological areas towards those values in the 
following words: 


“What if everyone had fair and equitable access to the Earth’s resources, a 
decent quality of life, and celebrated cultural diversity? Imagine future 
scientists, engineers, and business people designing technology and 
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economic activities that sustain rather than degrade the natural environment 
and enhance human health and well-being?” (Cortese, 2003, p. 15). 


Such questions lead to the relevance of interdisciplinary collaboration so as to 
boost cooperative efforts towards valuing cultural diversity in an increasingly 
globalized and multicultural world. 

Based on that, the objective of the present paper is to analyze the extent to 
which education research could potentially help take engineering curriculum 
syllabuses into a more multiculturally driven perspective, in order to prepare future 
global citizens that value cultural diversity, inclusion and social sustainability. The 
paper builds on a theoretical framework that discusses issues involved in a 
multicultural perspective, linking those to the building of a specific framework 
towards an engineering for a multicultural curriculum. It then focuses on educational 
research carried out by the authors that has been developed relative both to 
contemporary trends in the engineering curriculum plan in two civilian Brazilian 
HEIs (Canen & Canen, 2011) and in a military one. The methodology is qualitative, 
based on a documentary analysis of the engineering curriculum plans of the 
mentioned three HEIs in Brazil, as well as on semi-structured interviews carried out 
with their coordinators. 

The paper discusses challenges and possibilities in the translation of the idea of 
multicultural engineering into curriculum thinking and practice, suggesting ways 
ahead in order to boost it. It is expected it can contribute to a research agenda that 
tries to go beyond human sciences in higher education, so as to open up ways ahead 
in order to develop educational research geared towards preparing engineers and 
other technological professionals for a global perspective that is multiculturally 
oriented in nature. 


A Multicultural Curriculum for Engineering: towards a possible framework 
for global competence 


Education research could arguably potentially help take engineering curriculum 
syllabuses into a more multiculturally driven perspective. As claimed by Carter 
(2012), such a perspective includes lessons about conflict sources, transformation 
and resolution. It is based on standards that include the development of knowledge, 
skills and dispositions related to contextual awareness and multiculturalism, chiefly 
stressing the recognition of values, history and needs of people in communities and 
of those who have different cultural norms and histories. In that sense, as claimed by 
Bickmore (2011), conflict resolution perspectives can be infused in any academic 
curriculum, inasmuch as contrasting ideologies, perspectives, and problems are 
embedded in any subject matter, and may be brought into light, probed and 
discussed in classroom pedagogy. Ogunleye (2011) makes the point that social 
inclusion has become wedded to the European social policy agenda, highlighting the 
need to promote social inclusion of people from the disadvantaged groups, as well 
as the role of HEIs in helping to achieve that goal. 

Bringing those arguments into the technological and engineering area, Canen & 
Canen (1999) talk about the need for logistics, which is a central subject in 
Production Engineering, to go “hand in hand” with multicultural concerns. Also, 
Costa (2012) highlights that human terrain and its sociocultural dimensions should 
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be deeply considered in military educational arena, so as to provide the development 
and better use of technical and technological means and their influence on the 
military doctrine. 

In that sense, syllabuses in technological areas such as engineering could 
enhance the understanding of the meaning of multicultural organizations (Canen & 
Canen, 2005). In the same vein, Rahim et al. (2006) talk about an organizational 
climate in which empathy should be a central quality, so as to challenge any attempt 
to downcast those who think differently, therefore contributing to linking 
technological preparation to a multicultural perspective. Canen & Canen (2011) 
suggest a multicultural framework for education in technological syllabuses in 
Engineering courses and others. The mentioned framework includes components, 
such as: discussions of what it means to think multiculturally; devising practical 
strategies so as to develop multicultural competencies; analyzing topics of 
technological education in terms of understanding the role of cultural variables in 
problems, modeling and solutions, articulated to multicultural scenarios; developing 
the competency of applying research methodologies for cultural inquiry; and 
training in evaluating and assessing techniques that interrogate the extent of cultural 
sensitivity in everyday teaching practices. Such a framework could arguably 
promote the knowledge of cultural diversity, and help infuse a global perspective to 
the Engineering curriculum, inasmuch as such a process is proactive in the sense of 
nurturing social relationships that respect cultural diversity (Bickmore, 2011) and 
therefore are multiculturally oriented. 

It should be noted that such a framework has been elaborated in a Brazilian 
specific context but it is intended to inspire technological curriculum elsewhere. In 
Brazil, an experience in International Logistics in the program of Production 
Engineering has successfully followed the mentioned framework, students becoming 
more aware of the interlinkages between technological preparation and multicultural 
and inclusion concerns. 


Educational Research for Multicultural and Globally Competent Engineers 
Preparation: the role of HEIs 


Educational research developed by the authors has been geared towards 
rethinking the role of HEIs in order to prepare professionals in the various areas, 
including engineering, to be competent global citizens attuned to the need to act ina 
multicultural, inclusionary way. The study to be described next referred to the extent 
to which syllabuses of an engineering curriculum in two civilian HEIs (Canen & 
Canen, 2011) and a military one (all of them were kept anonymous for the research 
ethical reasons) were sensitive to a globalized multicultural perspective in Brazil. 

A documentary analysis of the program of Engineering in the military showed 
that syllabuses were generally presented in sentences that highlighted technological 
topics, devoid of discussions concerning multicultural issues. In fact, the core of the 
basic contents for the engineering course emphasized competencies such as: 


Know the foundations of mathematics, physics, chemistry and computer 
science that are needed to the diverse engineering specialties; know the 
scientific writing norms used in the report elaboration, technical works, 
projects, thesis; apply the theoretical knowledge acquired to practical 
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problem resolution; communicate efficiently in written, oral and graphic 
languages; develop abilities and strategies to approach written texts in 
English language; fulfill and interpret results of practical experiments. 
(from the curriculum plan of the Engineering course, 2013). 


As can be noted, cultural diversity has neither been mentioned nor registered in 
the mentioned course curricular guidelines, as opposed to what authors such as 
Bickmore (2011), Carter (2012), and Canen & Canen (2011) suggest. The relevance 
of talking of cultural diversity in the military technological courses cannot be 
stressed enough, inasmuch as military personnel should work in culturally disparate 
environments, and should be prepared to respect and understand those views, in a 
multicultural, peace oriented perspective. Cultural diversity should not be 
considered as a topic apart from the core curricular components, lest it should be 
viewed as marginal to the role of engineers and other professionals, including those 
in the military area. 

However, the topics in the documentary analysis undertaken seemed to point to 
the presence of a dominant, hegemonic discourse to the detriment of pluralistic 
views, as suggested by authors such as Ottewill et al. (2005). It should be noted that 
the interviewed coordinator of the mentioned Engineering course stated that the 
current official curriculum has been changed so as to cope with new demands. 
However, the referred interviewee mentioned that the new curriculum plan has still 
to be approved, thus some updates will probably occur. The coordinator also 
highlighted that the core of the document will certainly not change, which 
emphasizes that such a curriculum tends to show very little concern with 
multicultural education, the emphasis being on developing technical engineering 
concepts, understood as enough for a global perspective. 

Concerning the content of the syllabuses in the two other civilian HEIs, it 
should be noted that they also seemed to emphasize the classical OR/MS approach 
(Canen & Canen, 2011), evidencing an absence of discussions concerning power 
relations, cultural diversity, qualitative and emotional factors affecting decision 
making and other issues brought about by multicultural thinking. 

It is interesting to note that even though the syllabuses did not offer any 
articulation to multicultural sensitivities, the interviewees seemed to point out to an 
indirect (rather than explicit) sensitivity to the need to link those topics to a 
multicultural perspective in a global competence approach, as can be illustrated in 
the following excerpt: 


The technique I use in this course is based on interviews. That motivates the 
students to research, to find new ideas and solutions. I give the list of 
exercises, and they solve it in a group. Then, I interview each group, and 
each one of them defends their solutions while the others listen to them in 
silence... I also give them a test, because I found out that considering only 
that activity might be unfair... Once I gave a less than good grade to a 
young man, but then I realized he was shy, and that is why he could not 
have spoken out as well as others in that activity... In the test, he was great! 
(from the interview, March 2010, in Canen & Canen, 2011, p. 49). 
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The other interviewee from the second civilian HEI also seemed to evidence the 
need to take into account cultural diversity, as can be illustrated in the following 
vignette: 


What I deliver is a methodology, and that is the same all around the world. 
If I give a lesson in Arabic, or in Chinese — the methodology is the same. 
What should be directed to the local realities are the applications of that 
methodology. It is there that the international problems surface... In the 
Logistics part of the course the examples are more multicultural... I have to 
do that, because all of us have to sell products in places where other cultures 
exist, so that is the way we have to do it. (from the interview, February 
2010, in Canen & Canen, 2011, p. 50). 


From the above mentioned answer, it seems to be clear that even though the 
interviewee tended to understand the methodology as being “universalized”, he 
conceded that its applications should be linked to discussions about cultural 
differences and dissonant voices, as suggested by authors mentioned in the last 
section. 

We argue that linking technological syllabuses to a multiculturallly oriented 
perspective is possible and desirable in engineering curriculum, at all levels. It can 
represent a starting point for future initiatives and dialogues so as to further the aim 
of educating engineers (and other technological professions) for a global perspective 
that incorporates the valuing of diversity and the challenging of prejudices. 

In fact, according to the framework presented in the first part of the present 
paper, we claim that subjects could be linked to a global perspective that 
nevertheless does not exclude a multicultural, inclusionary perspective — crucial for 
a world that needs more informed and transformational professionals in all areas. 

At this point, it is worth stressing the western hegemony of mathematics whose 
origin took place in the Mediterranean. The historian Oswald Spengler had once 
mentioned that there is not one mathematics, one physics, but many, each different 
from each other (D’ Ambrosio, 2002); consequently, the latter has shed light over the 
need to be aware of possible alternatives of mathematical approaches, depending on 
different cultural backgrounds. 

According to D’Ambrosio (op cit) the “dominant mathematics” developed in 
western countries seems to have led those who domain it to present themselves with 
a superior profile and with the power to eliminate the daily mathematics. 

In order to minimize such a kind of social construction and promote an 
educational work towards inclusion, this study argues for the need to articulate 
technological curricula to multicultural sensibilities. Therefore, multicultural 
competencies should be necessary in contemporary educational settings, in either 
civilian or military HEIs. 

Such ideas should be added to technological curricula which aim at 
accomplishing syllabuses that develop a fair and equitable access to the Earth’s 
resources as well as promoting the development of technology that sustains rather 
than degrades the natural environment, thus furthering a better human health, well- 
being and cultural diversity celebration (Cortese, 2003), and, therefore, better 
prepare for a global multicultural citizenship. 
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Conclusions 


The present paper discussed the relevance of HEIs in embedding their curricula 
in a perspective that intends to professionally prepare future generations to be 
competent in a globalized world, in a multicultural and social inclusion perspective. 
It discussed theoretical aspects related to a possible framework to develop such an 
approach, as well as the extent to which that perspective informed (or did not 
inform) syllabuses inherent to an engineering curriculum in three HEIs in Brazil. 
The paper highlighted topics of the syllabuses analyzed, showing some possible 
illustrations of how they might combine with multicultural sensitivities. 

In these turbulent times, engineers should broaden their knowledge beyond the 
strictly mathematical foundations. This article intends to be a call for educators of 
engineering and other technological areas to future collaboration, so as to promote 
educational research that should contribute to an ever increasing valuing of diversity 
for a more informed and transformational globalized competence, so as to make 
HEIs a site for the preparation of competent global citizens that are nevertheless 
attuned to the multicultural nature of that global world, and are ready to make it a 
more inclusive one. 
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BETWEEN ISOLATION AND LONELINESS: SOCIAL NETWORKS AND 
PERCEIVED INTEGRATION WITH PEERS OF CHILDREN DIAGNOSED 
WITH ADHD IN REGULAR CLASSROOMS 


Abstract 


Individuals with attention deficit hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) are 
characterized by a number of social deficits. The aim of the current study was to 
investigate the associations between ADHD diagnosis and social relationships 
among children from primary schools. Findings revealed that ADHD may contribute 
to both objective (social isolation) and subjective (dissatisfaction with peer 
relations) social problems. Children with a diagnosis of ADHD were more likely to 
have a “rejected” and “neglected” status and viewed their peer relations more 
negatively than children without this diagnosis. The effect of ADHD diagnosis on 
perceived integration with peers was found to be fully mediated by sociometric 
status. Our results underscore the relevance of social aspects of ADHD, which need 
to be addressed in the therapeutic programs. Interventions aiming to promote a 
positive image of children with ADHD among their peers should also be undertaken. 


Introduction 


Relationships with peers in the early school years are of central importance to a 
child's development (Rubin, Bukowski & Parker, 2006). Children derive significant 
benefits from interactions with their peers, which are a source of social and 
emotional support (Wentzel, Battle, Russell & Looney, 2010). At the same time, 
negative peer experiences may contribute to internalizing and externalizing behavior 
problems (Bukowski, Brendgen & Vitaro, 2007), and can also negatively influence 
school attitude adjustment, attendance and dropout as well as academic motivation 
and achievements (Wentzel, Baker & Russell, 2009). 

Research results support an association between sociometric status and 
children’s feelings of social dissatisfaction in early adolescence (for a review, see 
Parker, Rubin, Erath, Wojslawowicz & Buskirk, 2006). Obviously, children who are 
rejected by their peer group, experience higher levels of social dissatisfaction than 
their better accepted peers (Nangle, Erdley, Newman, Mason & Carpenter, 2003). 
On the other hand, previous studies also demonstrated that perceived satisfaction 
with peer relations and social isolation are at least partially independent constructs 
(Laursen & Hartl, 2013) and that they are not conceptually equivalent (de Jong 
Gierveld, van Tilburg & Dykstra, 2006). Individuals with a negative perception of 
their own social relationships are not necessarily socially isolated in an objective 
sense (Heinrich & Gullone, 2006). Perceived quality of relationships depends not 
only on the “objective” social network characteristics, but also on personal standards 
and expectations regarding what an optimal social network should look like. 

Earlier studies of group acceptance and rejection indicate that peer group status 
is relatively stable over time (Hardy, Bukowski & Sippola, 2002). Generally, this is 
consistent with the hypothesis that group acceptance or rejection status reflects 
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children’s social skills, rather than “whimsical or idiosyncratic aspects of the groups 
in which they find themselves” (Parker et al., 2006, p. 449). A subjective evaluation 
of relationships with others was also found to be associated with the level of social 
competence (Margalit, 2010). 

It is well documented (Cervantes et al., 2013) that individuals with attention 
deficit hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) are characterized by a number of social 
deficits, including: (1) negative/aggressive interactions; (2) restless and intrusive 
behaviors that are inappropriate for the context; (3) inattention; (4) cognitive 
deficits. These deficits are associated with negative evaluations by peers and may be 
a risk factor for rejection by the group (Landau & Moore, 1991). In fact, researchers 
have noted that children with ADHD occupy a rather peripheral sociometric position 
as compared with non-ADHD peers (Tseng, 2012). It should be noted, though, that 
the association between sociometric status and perception of the quality of peer 
relationships among children with ADHD is not self-evident. The results of some 
studies reveal that ADHD children show an increased perceived dissatisfaction with 
peer relationships, as measured by the level of loneliness (Langher, Ricci, Reversi & 
Krstikj, 2009). On the other hand, there are also studies demonstrating that ADHD 
symptoms are related to more negative peer relations, but not to feelings of 
loneliness (Diamantopoulou, Henricsson & Rydell, 2005). This paradox may be due 
to the positive illusory bias (PIB) that protects self-confidence and self-esteem, and 
wards off negative affect (Wiener et al., 2012). 

The main aim of the current study was to investigate the links between ADHD 
diagnosis and the objective and subjective dimensions of social relationships among 
children from primary schools. Based on the existing literature, we formulated the 
following three hypotheses to be tested: (a) children diagnosed with ADHD have 
more peer relationship problems as compared to children without a diagnosis of 
ADHD (H1); (b) children with ADHD perceive their peer relations more negatively 
than those not diagnosed with ADHD (H2); (c) the effect of ADHD diagnosis on 
perceived integration with peers is mediated by the sociometric variables (H3). 


Methods 


Sample 

The data for the present analyses were drawn from the School Effectiveness 
Study realized by the Educational Research Institute in Warsaw. It is a longitudinal 
representative study of the cohort of Polish students who began the third grade of 
primary schools in autumn 2011. There were sampled 306 classes within 180 
schools covering 6067 children. We used the data from 36 regular classrooms, with 
each containing at least one child with established clinical diagnosis of ADHD. Our 
final sample consisted of 718 students (357 boys), of which 38 (28 boys) had been 
diagnosed with ADHD. 


Measures 

Children’s objective peer status was identified by using the standard sociometric 
procedure developed by Coie, Dodge and Coppotelli (1982). The participants were 
asked to nominate schoolmates from the same classroom with whom they most and 
least liked to play. These nominations were counted for each child and standardized 
within classrooms to control for the differences in classroom size. In this way, two 
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measures of sociometric position for each student were obtained: most liked position 
(MLP) and least liked position (LLP). Subsequently, they were used to classify 
children as: (a) popular, (b) rejected, (c) neglected, (d) controversial, and (e) average 
(Maassen & Landsheer, 1998). 

To measure perceived social integration, we used a 15-item Social Integration 
(SI) subscale of the Fragebogen zur Erfassung von Dimensionen der Integration von 
Schiilern (FDI 4-6) (Haeberlin, Moser, Bless & Klaghofer, 1989). This subscale 
contains eight positively and seven negatively worded items. Participants indicate 
their response on a 4-point rating scale with anchors of 1 (not true) and 4 (very much 
true). In this study, Cronbach’s alpha coefficient for the SI subscale of the FDI was 
92. 


Data analyses 

Preliminary analyses 

Since the factor structure of the SI subscale of the FDI has not yet been 
established, we began by performing an exploratory factor analysis (EFA). The EFA 
was conducted using the WLSMV estimator with an oblique Geomin rotation 
(Muthén & Muthén, 1998-2012). The number of factors to retain was determined 
based on the Kaiser's eigenvalue-greater-than-one rule (Kaiser, 1960). 

Next, a confirmatory factor analysis (CFA) based on the WLSMV estimator was 
used to verify the fit of the exploratory-based model. The CFA results were 
evaluated on three goodness-of-fit statistics: RMSEA, CFI and TLI. A model was 
considered acceptable if RMSEA was equal .08 or less, and CFI and TLI were close 
to .9 or greater (Geiser, 2013). 

Study hypotheses testing 

First, descriptive statistics were calculated for each subtype of sociometric 
status. Next, in order to test our first hypothesis (H1), two separate statistical models 
were used: (1) multinomial logistic regression model (MLRE), and (2) latent linear 
regression model (LLRE) (Geiser, 2013). MLRE was conducted with a qualitative 
classification of the students into five groups (i.e., popular, rejected, neglected, 
controversial, and average) as dependent variables, and ADHD diagnosis as an 
independent dummy variable. LLRE was performed with the unobserved latent 
sociometric status (LSS) with two observed indicators (i.e., most liked position — 
MLP and least liked position - LLP) as a dependent variable, and ADHD diagnosis 
as an independent observed variable. In the final step, Structural Equation Modeling 
(SEM) was employed to verify our second (H2) and third (H3) hypotheses 
(mediation model). According to Baron and Kenny (1986), a full mediating 
relationship exists if: (1) the independent variable (IV — ADHD) predicts the 
presumed mediator variable (MV — LSS); (2) the MV predicts the dependent 
variable (DV — SI), controlling for the IV (ADHD); (3) after controlling for the 
effects of the MV (LSS), a previously significant relationship between the IV 
(ADHD) and the DV (SI) becomes non-significant. In these analyses, the dependent 
variable was social integration (SI), construed as a latent trait based on the CFA 
solution. 

In all analyses conducted, gender was used as a covariate. Calculations were 
performed using Mplus 7.11 (Muthén & Muthén, 1998-2012), with the cluster 
option. 
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Results 


Preliminary analyses 

The following first three eigenvalues for sample correlation matrix were 
obtained: 6.39, 1.48, .95. Such results supported the retention of two empirical 
factors. Although for the one-factor solution the fit statistics were acceptable 
(RMSEA = .07, CFI = .93, TLI = .92), they were clearly better for the two-factor 
model (RMSEA = .05, CFI = .97, TLI = .96). This indicates that the SI subscale is 
not “strictly” unidimensional and has a more complex structure than assumed by its 
developers (Haeberlin et al., 1989). 

The analysis of the two-factor model revealed that all positively worded items 
loaded on the first factor and all negatively worded items loaded on the second 
factor. Thus, these subdimensions may be related to the difference in method 
(response pattern to reverse-scored items), rather than in traits. The presence of two 
factors and one trait suggests that a bi-factor model (Grygiel, Humenny, Rebisz, 
Switaj & Sikorska-Grygiel, 2013; Reise, Scheines, Widaman & Haviland, 2013) 
may offer an adequate account of the factor structure of the SI. Therefore, we tested 
a model that assumes the presence of two (mutually orthogonal) classes of factors: a 
single general factor and two local sub-factors. The general factor (General Social 
Integration Factor — GSIF) was defined by loadings of all scale items, the first sub- 
factor only by positively worded items (Positive Social Integration Factor — PSIF), 
and the second one by negatively worded items (Negative Social Integration Factor 
— NSIF). This model had good fit parameters (RMSEA = .04, CFI = .98, TLI = .98). 
The loadings of all items on the GSIF and the NSIF were significant. A problem 
occurred with the PSIF. Four of eight items had non-significant loadings, so they 
didn’t contribute to this factor. For this reason, an incomplete bi-factor model was 
computed with the same structure of factors, except that the PSIF was defined only 
by four items. This model had good fit statistics (RMSEA = .04, CFI = .98, TLI = 
.97), and all item loadings on the GSIF, NSIF and PSIF were significant. 


ADHD Diagnosis and Sociometric Status 

Out of 718 children, 14.5% were in the popular group, 12.3% in the rejected 
group, 14.1% in the neglected group, 5.6% in the controversial group, and 53.6% in 
the average group. The MLRE model showed gender-adjusted association between 
ADHD diagnosis and being in the rejected and neglected groups (p < .01). No 
statistically significant difference between children with and without ADHD was 
observed in the likelihood of being in the popular and controversial groups (in 
relation to the average group). The relative risk ratio (RR) switching from children 
without ADHD diagnosis to children with ADHD diagnosis was 14.01 for being in 
the rejected group and 2.25 for being in the neglected group. In other words, the 
expected risk of being in the rejected and neglected groups was substantially higher 
for subjects diagnosed with ADHD. While as many as 52.6% of children diagnosed 
with ADHD belonged to the category “rejected”, only 7.8% of students without a 
diagnosis of ADHD fell into this category. 

The LLRE model proved to fit the data very well: RMSEA = .03, CFI = .99, 
TLI = .97. Importantly, ADHD diagnosis had a significant negative standardized 
effect (6 = -.33; p < .01) on the LSS. Subjects with ADHD had lower scores in the 
overall sociometric status as compared to their peers without this disorder. 
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ADHD Diagnosis and Perceived Integration with Peers 

As indicated by the RMSEA, CFI and TLI values of .03, .98 and .97, 
respectively, the hypothesized model exhibited a good fit to the data. After 
controlling for gender, ADHD diagnosis was negatively related to the GSIF (B = - 
.17, p < .01). This means that children with a diagnosis of ADHD viewed their peer 
relations more negatively than children not diagnosed with ADHD. The regression 
coefficients for the impact of ADHD diagnosis on both SI sub-factors (i.e., PSIF and 
NSIF) were statistically non-significant. 


Sociometric Status as a Mediator of the Effect of ADHD Diagnosis on 

Perceived Integration with Peers 

The SEM assuming not only the effect of the LSS on the GSIF and the effect of 
ADHD on the GSIF, but also the impact of ADHD on the LSS, had good fit 
statistics: RMSEA = .03, CFI =.97, TLI = .97. The regression coefficient for the 
effect of the LSS on the GSIF turned out to be statistically significant (B = .42, p < 
.01). The positive value of the coefficient indicates that as the LSS increases — with 
all other variables in the model controlled — the GSIF score also grows. The 
regression coefficient for the effect of ADHD diagnosis on the LSS was also 
significant, but negative (8 = -.35, p < .01). This indicates that children with ADHD 
had lower scores in the overall sociometric status compared to their peers without 
ADHD. 

In the context of our hypotheses, it is important that the direct impact of ADHD 
diagnosis on the GSIF proved to be statistically non-significant (§ = -.03; p = .53). 
When both ADHD diagnosis and the LSS were introduced to the model, the effect 
of the LSS remained significant, but the effect of ADHD diagnosis did not. We also 
calculated the indirect effect of ADHD diagnosis on the GSIF via the LSS. This 
indirect impact was statistically significant (8 = -.15, p < .01). These findings 
support the view that sociometric status acts as a mediator in the relationship 
between ADHD diagnosis and perceived integration with peers. 


Conclusions 


Overall, the findings from our study confirm that ADHD may contribute to both 
objective (social isolation) and subjective (dissatisfaction with peer relations) social 
problems. Children with a diagnosis of ADHD were more likely to have a “rejected” 
and “neglected” status and viewed their peer relations more negatively than children 
without this diagnosis. These peer relationship difficulties probably result in large 
part from the very nature of the core symptoms of ADHD (i.e., inattention and 
hyperactivity/impulsivity), which may disrupt social interactions (Hoza, 2007). It 
seems, however, that additional, underestimated factors aggravating the social 
problems of individuals labeled ADHD are stigma, prejudices and discrimination 
(Hoza, 2007; Mueller, Fuermaier, Koerts & Tucha, 2012). 

It should be noticed that ADHD diagnosis was found to be a significant 
predictor of perceived satisfaction with peer relations only when social isolation was 
not controlled. However, ADHD diagnosis proved to exert an indirect effect on self- 
perception of peer relationships (i.e., their subjective dimension), through its impact 
on sociometric status (i.e., the objective dimension of social relations). Sociometric 
status fully mediated this association. 
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Our results underscore the relevance of social aspects of ADHD, which should 
be addressed in the therapeutic programs. The use of stimulant medications and 
social skills training integrated with behavioral contingency management — as the 
most effective treatments for peer problems of children with ADHD (Hoza, 2007) — 
should lead to the reduction of not only present, but also future negative outcomes. 
No less important is the need to implement intensive and specialized interventions 
focusing on promoting a positive image of children with ADHD among their peers 
and on reducing the social stigma attached to this diagnosis. Efforts should be 
undertaken to educate teachers how they can assist students diagnosed with ADHD 
to build positive relationships with classmates and avoid social rejection. 
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Abstract 


There is no single definition for recovery. The personal recovery is driven by 
people’s lives, subjective experiences of psychotic crisis and challenges the notion 
of permanent, chronic mental illness. Several types of activities have an impact on 
recovery. This paper presents the preliminary results of the twelve hours training 
focused on the following topics: recovery — individual experiences, barriers in the 
process of recovery, social and internalised stigma, empowerment, personal 
strengths, problem solving, personal recovery plan, life narrative story. The 
participants found it to be a positive experience: helpful and supportive. They agreed 
that talking of their strengths was much useful and made them feel good. In their 
opinions’ the most important exercise was personal recovery plan which has given 
them the opportunity to establish individual, meaningful life goals, provide them 
with hope and self-determination. These results need replication and further work to 
identify what were the preconditions for making the training such a valuable 
experience and how this could be replicated on a wider basis. 


Introduction 


Persons with mental illness may suffer from self-stigma and diminished self- 
esteem and self-efficacy as a result (Corrigan & Watson, 2002). Illness identity, 
defined as the set of roles and attitudes that a person has developed in relation to his 
or her understanding of having a mental illness, may lead to the negative assumption 
that mental illness means incompetence, inadequacy and powerlessness (Yanos et 
al., 2010). This usually starts a process in which the persons become at risk of social 
exclusion. 

The recovery applies to persons who live outside the mental illness. There is no 
single definition for this phenomenon. It is indicated that this is because recovery is 
a journey shaped by an individual’s own experiences and stages. It occurs through 
ongoing transactions between an individual and his or her world (Davidson, 2007; 
Onken et al., 2007), as a continuing process of change which is not illness focused. 
What this means is that mental health professionals should be prepared to relinquish 
power and control and work in meaningful hope-inspiring relationships with people 
who use their services (Slade, 2009). 

Ongoing debate about the recovery forms two groups of definitions which are 
suggested to be in tension with each other: service-based recovery and user-based 
recovery. The medical model drives the clinical view of the process — recovery is 
objective and understood to be a return to a former state of health. Outcomes include 
reduced symptomatology, no psychiatric hospitalisation, pharmacotherapy 
compliance and adherence (when needed), full- or part-time involvement in work or 
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school (increases a person's self-worth, stabilizes living circumstances and facilitates 
integration with the community), life independent of supervision, not fully 
dependent on financial support from disability insurance, relations with friends. The 
personal view of recovery is driven by people’s lived, subjective experiences of 
psychotic crisis and challenges the notion of permanent, chronic mental illness 
(Leamy et al., 2011). Outcomes include empowerment, hope, choice, self-defined 
goals, meaningful life, hopefulness and self-determination, healing, wellbeing and 
control of symptoms (Andresen et al., 2011; Adame & Knudson, 2008; Schrank & 
Slade, 2007). This dynamic process may involve great suffering and unpleasant 
flash-backs, but it can also lead to self-discovery, self-renewal, and transformation. 

The following personal accounts of coping, healing and consideration, however 
published many years ago, still form stirring examples of users’ recovery and social 
inclusion perspective: 


Recovery is a process, a way of life, an attitude, and a way of approaching 
the day’s challenges. It is not a perfectly linear process. At times our course 
is erratic and we falter, slide back, regroup and start again. The need is to 
meet the challenge of the disability and to re-establish a new and valued 
sense of integrity and purpose within and beyond the limits of the disability; 
the aspiration is to live, work, and love in a community in which one makes 
a significant contribution. 

Deegan, 1988, p. 15. 


Having some hope is crucial to recovery; none of us would strive if we 
believed it a futile effort. I believe that if we confront our illnesses with 
courage and struggle with our symptoms persistently, we can overcome our 
handicaps to live independently, learn skills, and contribute to society, the 
society that has traditionally abandoned us. 

Leete, 1988, p. 52. 


When we are first diagnosed, we must come to terms with the prevailing 
ideologies regarding people with mental illness. These ideologies segregate 
people with mental illness from the rest of the population through the 
enforcement of an ‘us-them’ mentality. Consequently, our identity is 
challenged as we are placed in the ‘them’ category by virtue of diagnosis. 
Schiff, 2004, p. 217. 


At a 2004 National Consensus Conference on Mental Health Recovery and 
Mental Health Systems Transformation organized by SAMHSA (The Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration), patients, health care 
professionals and researchers agreed on ten core principles of recovery orientation: 
self-direction, individualised and person-centered, empowerment, holistic, 
nonlinear, strengths-based, peer support, respect, responsibility, hope 
(http://www.apa.org/monitor/2012/01/recovery-principles.aspx). 


Types of recovery activities 


Several types of activities have an impact on recovery (Ralph, 2000). There is 
writing of personal accounts — courageous narratives about the struggle with and 
overcoming of mental illness and accompanying social challenges, writing 
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describing an evolving sense of self. They often include information about how to 
recover and how to continue to be well. These may be presented at conferences and 
workshops, exchanged on the internet, printed in service users’ newsletters or 
included in peer-reviewed journals. 

There are workshops and training in how to recover, run by service providers or 
/ and service users (Anczewska & Ryan, 2009) or the implementation of self 
management training, based on psychological theory of self-determination (Ryan & 
Deci, 2000), in a lifelong learning strategy (Cook et al., 2009; Cook et al., 2012; 
Lucksted et al., 2009). In this framework, lasting health behavior change occurs 
through autonomous motivation in which actors experience a sense of volition, self- 
initiation, and endorsement of their behavior. 

Allott (et al., 2002) suggests that service users should be supported in their own 
personal development by helping them to build their self-esteem, to discover 
identity and to become active participants — as opposed to passive recipients — of 
their mental health care and regain their role in society. 

Other recovery activity is research focusing on recovery. These include a wide 
variety of methods including consumer surveys, qualitative studies, outcome studies, 
development and testing of specific interventions, both quantitative and qualitative 
instrument development, and model development and testing. 

The aim of this paper is to share with educators and mental health providers 
some ideas on life long learning approach which helps service users achieve social 
stability and inclusion in their everyday lives. The authors present the preliminary 
results of training program for service users in recovery. 


The training process and structure 


The learning element of the training is based on learner-centred, team work on 
issues of common concerns to find solutions for diverse contexts. The workshops 
prioritise a “three-fold concept” of competence development: developing sensitivity 
and awareness, knowledge and understanding, individual practice. 

Theoretical background of the training is based on empowerment (Linhorst & 
Eckert, 2003; Zimmerman, 1995) to learn how to gain control over one’s own life; 
on personal recovery (Adame & Knudson, 2008; Andresen et al., 2011; Cohen, 
2005) how to acquire hopefulness and self-determination, rebuilt self-esteem and 
challenge the notion of permanent, chronic mental illness, on cognitive behavioural 
theory (Alford & Beck, 1997) how to fight self-stigma, on narrative theories 
(Pennebaker & Seagal, 1999; Thornhillet al., 2004; Wisdom et al., 2008) how to 
encouragingly analyse life experiences to establish new meaningful life goals, on 
illness identity (Yanos et al., 2010) how to overcome the notion that mental illness 
means incompetence and powerlessness. 

The authors of the training follow the concept that if recovery is a journey then 
the role of trainers is to provide some guidance and sign posts on that journey — 
moving from alienation to a sense of meaning and purpose it is not to accomplished 
alone — the journey involves support, empowerment and learning. 

The twelve hours training is designed to be delivered by two psychologists and 
one psychiatrist in maximum ten persons groups. The length of it arrived as a result 
of evaluation made after the former experience — in 2007 and 2008 the ten hours 
training “Empowering people in recovery” was run in the Institute. 
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The content of the training consists of the following topics: recovery — 
individual experience, internalised stigma, empowerment, personal strengths, 
problem solving, personal recovery plan, life narrative story (Roszczynska-Michta et 
al., 2009), with exercises: working out recovery definition, individual stop over 
recovery journey, barriers in recovery, personal values and strengths in opposition 
to stereotypes, identity and social roles, situation-thought-emotion, what makes you 
feel strong?, being controlled and control others, individual recovery plan, how to 
manage the problem in regard psychotic crisis, my life is like “a book”. 

Each teaching session lasts two hours with short breaks, taught over six weeks, 
organised in the afternoon in order to not interfere with participants daily duties. 
People are provided with educational materials to make homework which are 
discussed during the subsequent sessions. After the module is concluded the 
participants evaluate the program in regards its usefulness, strengths and 
weaknesses, peoples needs and expectations, opinions on recovery and ways to 
accomplish it. 


Participants 


The service users were contacted through clinical services in the Institute of 
Psychiatry and Neurology. The announcement titled “Recovery Workshops” was 
put on the Institute official web side with general training information, a contact 
person and a telephone number. Service users were invited for an evaluation session 
during the week after the first contact was made. The decision to participate in the 
training was strictly voluntary. Inclusion criteria were as follows: aged 18 and over, 
suffering from schizophrenia or delusional disorders. Patients with active drug or 
alcohol dependence and severe cognitive deficits were excluded. We decided to train 
schizophrenia or delusional disorders sufferers since these illnesses are ranked 
among the leading causes of disability worldwide (Prince et al., 2007). 

The recruitment process proved some difficulties namely how to motivate 
people with psychotic crisis experience to participate in the training. The trainers 
used some elements of motivational interviewing (Barkhof et al., 2006): a non- 
judgemental and empathetic attitude and directed conversation about people 
recovery problems. 

The subsequent workshops were run within 24 months (from October 2011 till 
October 2013). The trainers noticed that the participants usually dropped out from 
the last training session. In their opinion it might be explained as a form of 
“overstimulation” and should be taken into consideration when planning the next 
intervention structure. 

70 service users concluded the training. Participants age varied from 20 to 50 
years, the women were in majority (67%), as well as people with higher education 
(61%), unemployed (71%), using mental health services not longer than five years 
(56%). 


Participants’ opinions on recovery 

In general the service users’ opinions on recovery represent four dimensions: 
satisfaction of life — e.g. recovery means better living, accomplish life goals, coping 
with life challenges; well-being — e.g. recovery it is soma and psyche balance; 
recovery means accept myself — my failures; social support — e.g. recovery means 
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having close friends; to recover is to have friendly people around and supportive 
family; personhood — e.g. recovery means to be a person not a case, to acknowledge 
that mental illness has no relation to me as a person. These opinions support the 
notion of personal recovery rather than medical one. Among all the participants 
there was no single opinion on illness symptoms reduction, medication use or 
employment in terms of recovery. 


Participants’ recommendation on concluding recovery journey 

In general the trainees’ recommendations were in accordance with Personal 
Assistance in Community Existence A recovery guide (Ahern & Fisher, 1999): 
recovery beliefs — e.g. it is useful to think of the future instead of the past unpleasant 
experiences; recovery relationships — e.g. a person should have supportive friends 
and trust in God, it is helpful to talk with people with the same experience; recovery 
skills — e.g. a person should found new goals, it is helpful to know that everyone may 
fail and should forgive himself, recovery identity — e.g. think of you as a husband 
not a psychiatric patient. In their recommendations the participants didn’t refer to 
recovery community, namely work or helping others. 


Participants’ reactions to the training 

All of the participants, who took part in the sessions showed full engagement 
with the training, however not all of them did homework completely and carefully. 
They underlined that talking of their strengths was much helpful and made them feel 
good. In their opinions’ the most useful exercise was personal recovery plan which 
has given them the opportunity to establish individual, meaningful life goals, 
provide them with hope and self-determination. During the following sessions the 
group shared: friendliness and gratitude to each other and facilitators. 

The current study supports the ongoing debate about the two groups of recovery 
definitions: service-based recovery and user-based recovery. Among all the 
participants of the training there was no single opinion on service-based recovery 
namely illness symptoms reduction, medication use or employment. They focused 
on dimensions of personal recovery: life satisfaction, well-being, social support, 
personhood. The participants didn’t also refer to recovery community, this can be 
explained by organizational factors — there are hardly any recovery-promoting 
initiatives in Polish mental health system. 


Conclusions 


There is no single definition for the recovery. It is suggested that this is because 
recovery is a journey shaped by an individual’s own experiences and stages. The 
twelve hours training focused on the principles of recovery orientation was 
positively judged by service users suffering from schizophrenia — they found it 
helpful and supportive. The participants highly rated the session on personal 
strengths and on personal recovery plan which have given them the opportunity to 
establish individual, meaningful life goals, provide them with hope and self- 
determination. These results need replication and further work to identify what were 
the preconditions for making the training such a valuable experience and how this 
could be replicated on a wider basis. 
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SOCIAL INCLUSION THROUGH INTERVENTIONS TARGETING 
PSYCHOSOCIAL DIFFICULTIES IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 


Abstract 


Personal recovery has three main dimensions: hope, agency and opportunity. 
The opportunity links it with social inclusion and thus peoples’ participation in a 
wider society. Schizophrenia as a complex mental health disorder is ranked among 
the leading causes of disability worldwide. It influences all major areas of life: 
emotional and cognitive functions, relationships with others, employment and social 
activities participation. This paper addresses some of the crucial social challenges 
faced by schizophrenia sufferers and provides examples of interventions aiming to 
counteract their social exclusion. 


Introduction 


Social inclusion is defined as a consequence of a complex interactions between 
personal and environmental characteristics, which enhances a person’s opportunities 
in gaining access to community-based resources and activities, performing valued 
and expected social roles relevant to age, gender and culture; being appreciated as a 
competent individual who is trusted as to social roles performance and belonging to 
a social networks which are the source of mutual support (Cobigo et al., 2012). 

Traditional measures of social inclusion used to be related to financial well- 
being, consumption and income acquisition which consequently lead to solutions 
focused on addressing employment issues (Cobigo et al., 2012). Although, the 
relevance of these factors is unquestionable, the psychological well-being and social 
connectedness should be taken into consideration (Craig et al., 2007; Sherwin, 
2010). Personal change, empowerment, social reengagement and creation of 
accepting social environments are important aspects of recovery from schizophrenia 
(Tew et al., 2011; Warner, 2009). 

Contemporary psychosocial approach focuses on psychological and contextual 
factors guiding progression beyond the psychological effects of schizophrenia 
towards an illness acceptance, service users’ strengths, shared decision-making and 
social inclusion (Bevan et al., 2013; Slade, 2009). It may also refer to the societal 
perspective of psychosocial difficulties such as formal and informal organizations 
which provide services related to community activities, work environment, 
government agencies, communication, legislation or attitudes and ideologies (WHO, 
2001b). 

In recent years there has been growing interest in the idea of recovery from 
mental illness, not in the sense of clinical cure but rather in terms of being able to 
lead a meaningful and satisfying life, despite symptoms and problems (Bevan et al., 
2013). Personal recovery has three main dimensions: hope, agency and opportunity. 
The opportunity links recovery with social inclusion and thus peoples’ participation 
in a wider society. 
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Schizophrenia is a complex mental health disorder which is ranked among the 
leading causes of disability worldwide (Prince et al., 2007). Although various 
degrees of recovery from schizophrenia are possible (Harrow et al, 2005), many of 
those affected suffer from a substantial decline in their functioning and ability to 
reach their full potential. An international study using data from 37 countries found 
that over three quarters of patients with schizophrenia did not achieve functional 
remission and less than a quarter were in paid employment (Haro et al., 2011). 
Important challenges on the way to recovery from schizophrenia are stigma and 
discrimination (Brohan et. al., 2010; Thornicroft et al., 2009) as well as lack of 
social policies addressing the needs of service users in the workplace and in the 
society (WHO, 2001b). 

The aim of this article is to share with academics and mental health providers 
some ideas regarding major environmental barriers to social inclusion of people 
diagnosed with schizophrenia and psychosocial interventions targeting these 
barriers. 


Psychosocial difficulties in schizophrenia and their conceptualization 


The WHO’s International Classification of Functioning, Disability and Health 
(ICF), based on a biopsychosocial approach, indicates that a person’s functioning 
depends on the interaction between health conditions and contextual factors 
(personal and environmental) and is not necessarily a direct consequence of health 
problems (WHO, 2001a). Living with schizophrenia goes beyond the presence of 
psychopathological symptoms and involves difficulties related to biological, 
psychological and environmental factors (Broome et al., 2005). The most frequent 
psychosocial difficulties in schizophrenia are related to the areas of 
psychopathology, overall disability and functioning, relationships with others, 
cognitive functions, emotional functions, quality of life and wellbeing, employment, 
and energy and drive (Switaj et al., 2012). 


Community-based services provision 


Modern mental health policies promote community-based services, which foster 
person-centred, recovery-focused care, thus contributing to social inclusion of 
people with schizophrenia (Cobigo & Stuart, 2010). Services user-run, self-help or 
mutual support activities are based on a more democratic and less hierarchical 
approach than traditional services (Brown et al., 2008). Drop-in centres, residential 
programs, outreach services or vocational programmes run by paid stuff with mental 
health disorders provide an opportunity for helping oneself and others through 
recognizing one’s own potential to help others or through gaining inspiration from 
role models (Linhorst, 2006). Good practices of mobilizing the power in 
relationships with others are implemented in the Hearing Voices Network, where 
voice-hearers support each other by sharing ideas for understanding and managing 
of their voices (Tew et al., 2011). Rethink (www.rethink.org) is the largest severe 
mental illness charity for users, carers and professionals or volunteers working in the 
mental health field. It provides a wide range of community services including 
employment projects, supported housing, day services, help lines, residential care, 
and respite centres. Social enterprise model recognizing the importance of 
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sustainable supportive communities construction which develop their own 
businesses and infrastructure is an alternative approach (Mandiberg, 2012). 


Stigma and discrimination 


People with mental health problems experience discrimination in terms of 
initiating and maintaining friendships, intimate relationships, employment or 
housing possibilities (Thornicroft et al., 2009). The internalization of stigma 
negatively affects hope and self-esteem (Yanos et al., 2008), self-efficacy (Kleim et 
al., 2008), social adjustment (Perlick et al., 2001) and psychological and subjective 
well-being (Magallares et al., 2013). 

The GAMIAN-Europe study run among service users with a diagnosis of 
schizophrenia or other psychotic disorder across 14 European countries (Brohan et 
al., 2010) points out that 41.7% of respondents reported moderate or high levels of 
self-stigma, while 69.4% — moderate or high perceived discrimination. Negative 
attitudes towards persons with mental illnesses which are held not only by the 
general public, but also by employers and healthcare professionals may undermine 
people’s sense of competence (Cobigo & Stuart, 2010; Hughes et al., 2009; 
Marwaha et al., 2007). 

It has been suggested that mass anti-stigma interventions targeting the general 
public may disrupt the vicious cycle of negative feedback caused by public stigma, 
consequently reducing self-stigma among people with mental health problems 
(Evans-Lacko et al., 2012). 

“Open the Doors” program uses social marketing techniques to raise awareness 
about mental health problems (Warner, 2005), aims to decrease the need within the 
social mainstream to keep social distance from people with mental health problems 
(Tew et al., 2011). 

“Like Minds, Like Mine” (http://www.likeminds.govt.nz/) develops its anti- 
stigma messages by working with consumers and family members and listening to 
their views. 

“StigmaBusters” fights the inaccurate, hurtful representations of mental illness, 
breaks down the barriers of ignorance, prejudice, or unfair discrimination by 
promoting education, understanding and respect. 

“In Our Own Voice: Living with Mental Illness” (www.nami.org/template.cfm? 
section=In_Our_Own_vVoice) offers video and presentation materials which can be 
used by trained consumers and families to present on mental illness in their 
communities. 


Housing 


Safe and reasonably priced housing is crucial for people with mental health 
problems (Linhorst, 2006). It may improve their level of social functioning, care 
satisfaction (Fakhoury et al., 2002) and quality of life (Nelson et al., 2006). The 
unavailability of low-cost accommodation and landlords’ unwillingness to rent it to 
people with mental health problems is the main barrier to independent living, which 
is more socially including than living in residential settings (Linhorst, 2006; De 
Heer-Wunderink et al., 2012). 
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Supported housing — a stable accommodation with mental health professionals’ 
assistance is an empowering intervention where people have influence over their 
place of residence and have a control over the way of living in this place. Living 
with family members or psychiatric group homes have been rated as least 
empowering, probably due to perceived control (Chilvers et al., 2006; Linhorst, 
2006). 


Employment and work environment 


Work plays an important role in the process of recovery (Shepherd et al., 2008), 
improves clinical condition and diminishes emotional discomfort (Bell et al., 1996), 
mitigates sense of purposelessness and feeling of alienation. Employment promotes 
financial independence, subjective sense of empowerment and integration into the 
community (Linhorst, 2006). People diagnosed with schizophrenia are much less 
likely to be employed compared to the general population (Haro et al., 2011). Self- 
employment, social enterprises, sheltered workshops or volunteer work are the on- 
hand labour market solutions. 

Supported-employment programs are interventions useful in finding competitive 
employment and working more hours (Bond et al., 2012), however long-term 
outcomes suggest that in many cases it does not result in full employment and 
financial independence (Dixon et al., 2010) due to: clinical problems, disability 
policies, local economy, governmental and labour law regulations or stigma and 
discrimination (Bond & Drake, 2008; Rosenheck et al., 2006). Frequently 
supported-employment programs require health insurance coverage (Harvey et al., 
2012). 

The governments of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development member countries have implemented a variety of labour market 
initiatives to diminish unemployment rate among people with disabilities: changes 
in legislation, benefits for employees and return-to-work planning. The impact of 
these initiatives is not noticed due to the low awareness and low take-up (Clayton et 
al., 2011). 


Welfare system and legislation 


An inadequate benefit and welfare system may create significant barriers to 
employment and social inclusion (Bevan et al., 2013). Various policy and legislation 
initiatives are undertaken in order to remove these barriers. 

The Universal Credit (UC) will enable people with disabilities to work part time 
and not to lose the majority of their benefits (Department for Work and Pensions, 
2013). It is hoped that people with schizophrenia who start receiving social security 
disability benefits will remain on them permanently (Goldman, 2010), despite being 
employed. The Affordable Care Act passed in 2010 in the United Stated gives 
people with schizophrenia access to health insurance either through work or by 
qualifying for a range of public and private plans, which were not available before 
(Goldman et al., 2013). 
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Conclusions 


The protection and treatment of people with mental disorders became a 
fundamental human right (UN, 1991) recognizing the need of life free from 
prejudges, protection from social exclusion and the right to receive best available 
treatments. The WHO Global Mental Health Action Plan (2013) goes even further, 
highlighting the need of applying evidence-based therapies and empowerment 
paradigm. 

This paper illustrates the environmental factors that limit social inclusion of 
people with schizophrenia and provides examples of interventions aiming to 
counteract social exclusion. Societal barriers: inconsistent mental health policy 
practice, lack of access to mental health services, shortage of well trained 
professionals (Becker et al., 2013), lack of coordinated care programs, together with 
an inappropriate welfare benefits system proved to contribute enormously to the 
presence of psychosocial difficulties. Interventions targeting these difficulties 
revolve around increasing access to services, skills acquisition and integration 
enhancement. 
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GERTRUDE SHOTTE 


INTERNATIONALISATION, REGIONALISATION AND LOCALISATION: 
REFLECTIONS ON CO-HABITATION IN ‘THE THIRD SPACE’ IN 
TERTIARY EDUCATION 


Abstract 


Globalisation, with all its varying facets, has forced education systems around 
the world to look for ways and means whereby they can operate productively and 
progressively within a global education agenda. This paper espouses a Caribbean 
perspective. It takes two themes that intercept on global levels — Henry’s (2012) 
‘jnternationalisation spirit’ and George and Lewis’ (2011) ‘creation of a third space’ 
— and analyses them against the backdrop of tertiary educational activities in global, 
regional and local contexts. A review of related literature is used for this purpose. 
The main aim of the paper is to explore the likelihood of tertiary education at the 
University of the West Indies (UWI) making educational gains in ‘a third space’ 
where the principles of internationalisation, regionalisation and localisation cohabit. 
Initial impressions from the analysis shows that different types of relationships 
exists between the interacting elements and that the resulting dialectics are just as 
useful for tertiary education advancement, as the mutual alliances. 


Key Words: localisation, regionalisation, cultural hybridity, indigenous knowledge, 
UWI, internationalisation, globalisation, ‘third space in education’ 


... Internationalism also recognizes, by its very name that nations do exist. It 
simply limits their scope more than one-sided nationalism does. 
Christian Lous Lange 


Regionalism presented some obstacles in the past,... But the boundaries are 
beginning to disappear and we have this wonderful, intellectual synergism. 
William Jenkins 


... When applied to economics, connectedness seems to take the form of 
chain stores, multinational corporations, and international trade treaties 
which wipe out local enterprise and indigenous culture... 

Malcolm Margolin 


Introduction 


No country, developed, developing or underdeveloped, can escape the clutches 
of globalisation. Its very nature — its varying facets and far-reaching activities — has 
rendered it ubiquitous. Little wonder that education systems around the world are 
looking for ways and means whereby they can operate productively and 
progressively within a global education agenda. This paper attempts to explore 
issues relating to internationalisation, regionalisation and localisation, concepts that 
are inextricably linked to globalisation. The space afforded for this paper is 
insufficient to have a full-scale discussion on these three big concepts, which have 
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far-reaching implications for societal institutions, and by extension, individual 
nation communities. In fact, it is a compressed version of a piece of writing that is 
being written for another academic target. The paper will therefore take a peek at 
how the concepts in question impact on tertiary education. It espouses a Caribbean 
perspective. The discussion is framed within two themes that intercept on global 
levels — Henry’s (2012) ‘internationalisation spirit’? and George and Lewis’ (2011) 
‘creation of a third space’. 

The main aim of the paper is to explore the likelihood of tertiary education, at 
the tertiary level educational institutions in the Caribbean, including University of 
the West Indies (UWI), making educational gains in ‘a third space’ where the 
principles of internationalisation, regionalisation and localisation cohabit. To do 
this, the following overarching question was used to guide the process: What are the 
possibilities for tertiary education in the Caribbean to make educational gains in ‘a 
third space’ where the principles of internationalisation, regionalisation and 
localisation cohabit? To strengthen the discussion, the paper identifies and briefly 
explains the global ‘scapes’ that inspire and sustain intellectual capacity. It next 
presents an overview of tertiary education in the Caribbean. It then introduces 
Henry’s (2012) ‘internationalisation spirit’ and George and Lewis’ (2011) ‘creation 
of a third space’ to the discussion before turning its attention to the 
interconnectedness of the concepts under scrutiny with regard to ‘cohabiting and 
making educational progress in ‘a third space’’. This entails demonstrating how 
tertiary educational activities are played out in global, regional and local contexts. 

The paper acknowledges the intricate relationship that exists between 
internationalisation, regionalisation and _ localisation; so following the 
‘Methodology’ section, it gives some details about how these are conceptualised 
within given contexts. 


The Methodology 


The paper utilises a literature-based methodological approach. This approach 
should not be viewed as using the literature as a process of empirical research, but 
rather as an approach “where existing literature is the population” (Comerasamy, 
2012). It is from this ‘population’ that the researcher gets the all information he/she 
needs for data-collection and analysis. Unlike the meta-analysis approach that 
focuses “on data, as reflected by the operationalization of variables, the magnitude 
of effect sizes, and the sample sizes”, this ‘narrative review’ method is of a 
qualitative nature (King & He, 2005, p. 670). The area of concern is on the 
conclusions that are reached from the various studies that researchers have 
conducted and from other narrative reviews. Still, this literature-based approach can 
be used “to build a scientific knowledge base” (Rumrill & Fitzgerald, 2001, pp. 165- 
170). Employing Rumrill & Fitzgerald’s general guidelines on how this type of 
research should be conducted, for this paper, having identified the area for research 
and decided on what should be included, I next selected studies that relate to this 
area and identified themes that have emerged from the selected studies. I then 
analysed the selected studies and other narrative reviews and made inferences from 
them. 

Like all other data-collection methods, the literature-based approach has its 
limitations. Because it is characterised by qualitative design principles, the issue of 
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subjectivity surfaces with regard to determining which studies to select, how they 
are analysed and how conclusions are drawn. There is also the question of researcher 
bias because of personal experiences and/or the area of expertise. This can lead to 
the possibility of making incorrect assertions, or even making erroneous inferences. 
Rumrill & Fitzgerald note another problem that can surface — determining and 
integrating possible complex interactions when a large set of studies is involved 
(ibid). In carrying out research for this paper, I was mindful of the demerits of the 
literature-based approach used, and therefore took care to keep them at as low a 
level as possible. 


Conceptual Notions 


Internationalisation, regionalisation and localisation are the key concepts that 
feature in this paper. Because of their special relationship with globalisation, this 
concept will also be in focus. 

Internationalisation: Over the past decade or so, internationalisation has been 
linked to, and explained from a Higher Education (HE) perspective (Wang, 2002; 
Qiang, 2003; Jones & Brown, 2007; Fielden, 2008). A popular conceptualisation 
comes from Knight (2004, p. 7) who advances that when universities make a 
deliberate effort to “integrate an international dimension” into their teaching 
learning and research activities and service functions, this gives then an international 
stance. This suggests that universities remain nationalised or localised if they do not 
integrate international dimensions. But generally, research activities at universities, 
which include knowledge expansion, do give them an international outlook, 
however ‘small’. It seems then, that it is the extent to which they embrace 
integration that gives them an internationalised status. Kishun (2007, p. 463) asserts 
that national or local polices are quite useful “in providing a broad framework 
within which a higher education sector can strategically develop to take advantage 
of opportunities to internationalise”. Bringing UWI in the frame, as a regional 
institution, it becomes an imperative for it to be fully regionalised while taking 
advantage of opportunities to internationalise. 

Regionalisation: To take the ‘sting’ from the task of defining a very complex 
concept, I begin with explaining what region means in its simplest sense. 
Geographically, it is a group of countries in the same area, as in the Caribbean 
Region. Much more involved is regionalisation which Hurrell (2007, p. 4) explains 
as: the “societal integration and the often undirected process of social and economic 
interaction”. The economic link is instructive as this seems to have given rise to 
regionalism which is markedly different to regionalisation. Regionalism is “the 
formal process of intergovernmental collaboration between two or more states” 
(Ravenhill, 2008, p. 174). The main difference here appears to be in the ‘official’ 
and ‘unofficial’ nature of the interactions. Beeson (2007, p. 5) share a similar view 
by emphasizing that the latter is the set of conscious activities carried out by states 
within a region to cooperate while the former is a less conscious process which is 
the outcome of these states policies. 

To return to the economic link mentioned in the previous paragraph, the 1980s 
economic downturn caused Caribbean regional economies to slide into deep 
recession (Miller, 1992, p. 28). Educational progress was retarded. It was by means 
of ‘Regionalism’ that new educational policies and programmes were endorsed and 
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subsequently implemented across the entire Caribbean region (CARICOM 
Secretariat, 1993, p. 69). Regionalism is defined as: 


... A way of doing, thinking, feeling, which seeks to identify, give meaning 
to, acknowledge the integrity of common and unique Caribbean 
Communities, and also to pool these various experiences obtained from 
institutions and from persons in order to compel an action (CARICOM 
Secretariat, 1993, p. 5). 


Regionalisation too played a significant part in effecting social and economic 
interaction throughout the region. The ‘new wave of regionalism’ that is dominating 
nation’s agenda is tightly knotted to the “current transformation of the world, 
especially globalisation” (Sdderbaum & Sbragia, 2010, p. 9). This can greatly 
compromise national and local values and traditions. 

Localisation: Explained in layman’s terms, to localise is to be converted into 
local with reference to one’s outlook and actions within a specific area. Used in this 
context, localisation is tied to traditions and culture; so phrases such as ‘local food’, 
‘local church’ and ‘local music’ are common expressions in Caribbean societies. 
‘Native’, ‘indigenous’ and ‘national’ also represent ‘local’ where ‘local’ is a subset 
of ‘national’. It is probably in this sense that ‘local’ has gained a meaning of its own, 
outside of academic circles (Jean-Sebastien, 2009; Waters, 1995). And, as George 
and Lewis (2011, p. 722) point out, “local knowledge” does not get the attention it 
deserves in on national, regional and international education agendas. The irony here 
is that particular local activities are often seen as reflections of the overall national 
purpose. Still, internationalisation, regionalisation and localisation are linked on 
global levels. 

Globalisation: For this paper, to explain globalisation, I borrow a 
conceptualisation from Maringe, Foskett and Woodfield (2013) who see 
globalisation as: “a term describing world-scale transformations taking place in the 
political and ideological, the technical and economic, and the social and cultural 
aspects of life’ (p. 12). Globalisation has positive and negative consequences 
(Chirico, 2014; Steger, 2003), but either way no nation is immune to its impact 
because of the power of its ‘flows’. 


Global ‘Scapes’ 


Appadurai (1996) identified five ‘scapes’ -— ethnoscape, technoscape, 
finanscape, mediascape and ideoscape. These are factors that contribute to the global 
flow of ideas and information. They are not static but continue to evolve to fit the 
various situations in which they operate. There is an inextricable relationship 
between the scapes. Ethnoscape has to do with global migratory patterns; 
technoscapes employ technology to link people of all cultures together; this second 
scape is closely tied to the economy that goes up and down at will, hence the 
finanscapes; mediascapes bring about information flows via media outlets such as 
television, radio and newspaper; and ideoscapes “centre on the ideologies of a 
government and those that oppose it and is highly dependent on the context of the 
spectator” (Hogan, 2010). The interaction between the different scapes and the 
perceptions formed about peoples and global cultures all have serious implications 
for education activities around the world. 
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Tertiary Education 


The focus here is on the Caribbean. Professor Andrew Downes, UWI, explains 
tertiary education this way: “all post secondary education consisting of a mix of 
private and public universities, colleges, technical and vocational institutes / colleges 
/ polytechnics and professional schools offering certificates, diplomas and degrees” 
(Downes, 2013). UWI is the Regional University with four campuses — Mona, 
Jamaica; Cave Hill, Barbados; St. Augustine, Trinidad and Tobago; and the Open 
Campus that operates in sixteen countries in the English-speaking Caribbean. This 
position gives UWI much responsibility in sustaining tertiary education programmes 
in the Region. An objective of UWI Tertiary Level Institutions Unit (TLIU) is: “to 
design, procure funds for and manage special projects to address identified tertiary 
education development needs” (UWI, 2014). Enhancing the capacity of regional 
TLIUs and managing the processes between them will assist in cultivating an 
‘{nternationalisation spirit’. 


An ‘Internationalisation Spirit’ 


The ‘internationalisation spirit’ is more than establishing international links and 
partnerships. The goal should be to go beyond what is expected, that is, to meet, and 
exceed international standards. When this is done then UWI would be in a position 
to establish an international reputation that is based on quality. But having this 
reputation is insufficient if UWI should maintain a very high status with regard to 
international engagement with other universities. What is needed is to saturate the 
institution with high quality educational activities that have robust international 
dimensions. This is what having and ‘internationalisation spirit’ entails (Henry, 
2012). Mr. Sharan Chandradath Singh Director, Office of Institutional Advancement 
and Internationalisation, UWI, St. Augustine, adopts a similar stance by noting: 


Our regional character will be the basis for our international engagement. 
The UWI is unique in the global setting (its regional reach, its areas of 
focus, its history, its dominant role in Caribbean society)... We understand 
and have embraced this uniqueness and it is on this basis that we will 
engage the rest of the world to collaborate and compete (cited in Henry, 
2012). 


To underline its commitment to cultivating ‘an internationalisation spirit’, UWI 
established the Office of Regionalisation and Internationalisation (ORI) to oversee 
international affairs. Dr Fisher, Director of the International Office, sees ORI as “an 
advocate for the things we need to do to become further internationalised” (cited in 
Henry, 2012). But how can this attitude facilitate operating within ‘a third space’? 


The ‘Third Space’ 


The international, the regional and the local each has special features but each 
shares a complex interrelationship that is framed by ‘cultural hybridity’. Herein lies 
the ‘third space’. George and Lewis (2011, p. 725) assert: “it is in this third space 
that there are possibilities for the transformation of different strands of knowledge 
into new hybrid understandings”. With reference to education, it is in this ‘third 
space’ that indigenous knowledge can gain prominence in institutions’ curricula. To 
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cite an example, the primary school Social Studies syllabus has as one of its theme, 
‘Interdependence of World Peoples’. This can be developed from local, regional and 
international perspectives, thus providing a ‘global’ foundation for understanding 
similar themes at secondary and tertiary levels. The situation provides many 
educational opportunities for internationalisation, regionalisation and localisation to 
cohabit in ‘a third space’. 


Concluding Remarks 


The paper considered this question: What are the possibilities for tertiary 
education in the Caribbean to make educational gains in ‘a third space’ where the 
principles of internationalisation, regionalisation and localisation cohabit? Initial 
impressions from the analysis shows that different types of relationships exists 
between the interacting elements and that the resulting dialectics are just as useful 
for tertiary education advancement, as the mutual alliances. 

The Caribbean is in a unique position where ‘small’, as far as land mass is 
concerned, can be used as an advantage. The Caribbean’s history with its European 
colonisers, particularly England, France, Spain and Holland has always kept 
islanders linked, visibly or invisibly, by an ‘international thread’ to these countries. 
Another ‘international thread’ is attached from the English-speaking Caribbean to 
the Commonwealth. A similar thread links the Caribbean to North America where 
funding agencies have played a significant role in its education expansion 
programmes. Moreover, there are strong ties with Latin America; not in the way that 
the literature often groups Latin America and the Caribbean together as if they were 
literally one and the same thing, but historically and geographically (where the 
common denominator is the shores of the Caribbean Sea). The countries also 
experience various types of connections made via educational institutions and other 
regional organisations. Besides, each country has its unique ‘local’ story. 

The introduction of indigenous knowledge into the formal education systems, 
and aligning it to regional educational activities can only serve to strengthen the case 
for cultivating an ‘internationalisation spirit’. This very framework clearly 
demonstrates that internationalisation, regionalisation and localisation cohabit in ‘a 
third space’ with strong possibilities of making educational advancement. 
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Abstract 


This paper explores the extenuating circumstances that have a direct impact on 
Higher Education students’ academic progress. It looks at the rules and regulations 
of two Higher Education Institutions in the UK to determine whether they are in line 
with basic human rights policies. It also seeks to find out how students’ educational 
progress has been affected by mitigating circumstances. The paper utilises case 
studies of students who have experienced difficult circumstances over which they 
had no control, and have therefore had extended interruptive periods in their 
education, which adversely affected their education progress. The paper also reviews 
the rules and regulations of the two institutions concerned. The findings from the 
analysis of the case studies and the two institutions’ rules and regulations show that 
mitigating circumstances do have some negative impact on students’ academic 
progress. The findings also show that educational institutions need to pay closer 
attention to basic human rights principles in helping students to progress. 


Introduction 


This paper looks at mitigating circumstanced in Higher Education (HE). It 
explores the extenuating circumstances that have a direct impact on Higher 
Education students’ academic progress. Students from three London Universities 
were used for this purpose. The rules and regulations of these two Higher Education 
Institutions (HEIs) were examined to determine whether they are in line with basic 
human rights policies. The paper also seeks to find out how the educational progress 
of selected students from these two HEIs has been affected by mitigating 
circumstances. To support the discussion, the paper utilises case studies of students 
who have experienced difficult circumstances over which they had no control, and 
have therefore had extended interruptive periods in their education. 


What are Mitigating Circumstances? 


Generally, to mitigate something is to decrease its harmful effects. From an 
educational point of view, it has a similar in that HEIs make an effort to lessen the 
harmful situations that can have an adverse effect on students’ achievement and 
aspirations. But why is there a need for mitigation at HEIs? The way of life in the 
twenty first century is fast-going in many respects and there are many situations that 
impact students’ personal and academic life in one way or another. Some of the 
circumstances are beyond students’ control. When this happens and students are 
unable to produce the best work possible on given assignments and coursework, 
HEIs employ mitigation. 

One of the universities that the participants for this research attend defines 
mitigating circumstances as: “unforeseen, unpreventable circumstances that 
significantly disrupt student performance in assessment” (Birkbeck, 2013). For this 
definition, Birkbeck explains: “‘assessment’ relates to any form of assessment 
including coursework, reports, essays, examinations, laboratory work, in-class tests, 
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projects, dissertations etc”. The second HEI that participants attend used the 
following definition: “Mitigating circumstances are defined by the University as 
circumstances that are acute, severe, unforeseen and outside a student’s control that 
occur immediately before or during the assessment period in question” (London 
Metropolitan University, 2013). 

Another university explains that there are times when circumstances or events 
beyond students’ control may adversely affect their ability to perform in an 
assessment to their full potential or to complete an assignment by the set deadline 
(University of Manchester, 2012). In explaining what mitigating circumstances 
entails, the University of Nottingham (2013) describes the condition by noting that 
during the course of students’ study, they “may encounter significant personal 
difficulties that are outside their control and impact on their ability to study and/or 
complete assessments”. The University also point out that it refers to these 
difficulties as Extenuating Circumstances. One university defines extenuating 
circumstances as: 


...circumstances beyond the student’s control which either prevent the 
student from submitting a piece of course work or sitting an examination, or 
cause the student to perform less well in his or her course work or 
examinations than he or she might otherwise have been expected to do [on 
the basis of other work] (Queen Margaret University, 2011). 


Other accounts have also used the expression ‘extenuating circumstances’ in the 
context and sense that the term ‘mitigating circumstances’ is used (Grove, 2014; 
Koletsi-Kounari, Polychronopoulou, Reppa & Teplitsky, 2011). The third HEI that 
participants attend employs that same term. London South Bank University (LSBU, 
2013) explains: 


Extenuating circumstances (ECs) should satisfy all of the following criteria, 
namely they should be circumstances that are: 

“non-academic; unexpected; significantly disruptive; arising from matters 
beyond a student’s control; likely to have affected the student’s academic 
(including clinical) performance (or ability to attend in whole or part) to an 
extent that is material.” (Academic Regulations for Taught Programmes 
(ARTP) 2010-2011, 12.86) (Cited in LSBU, 2013). 


In light of the above, this paper will use both terms — extenuating or mitigating 
circumstances. It should be noted that some conditions are not normally accepted as 
mitigating circumstances: 

* failure to read the examination timetable or coursework deadline properly 

* pressure of work 

* failure to save work properly 

* minor illnesses or self-induced conditions (colds, hangovers etc.) 

* religious festivals 

¢ domestic or personal disruptions which may have been anticipated (e.g. 

moving house, holidays etc.) 

* sporting fixtures (University of Leicester, 2013). 
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Considering definitions above, it can be seen that assessment is at the heart of 
HEIs’ mitigation policies and procedures. The next section will look at how HEIs 
deal with mitigating circumstances. 


How Mitigating Circumstances Impact on Students’ Performance 


The remarks made in this section are based on personal experiences and 
informal conversations that I have had with some colleagues. 

Mitigating circumstances affect students’ ability to make educational progress 
in various ways. Unforeseen events such as having a learning difficulty, becoming 
physically disabled, contracting an unbearable disease, being struck with a severe 
illness, the sudden or anticipated death of a loved one or dealing with a family crisis 
can hinder students from meeting assessment deadlines. As a result, it may be 
necessary to ask for an extension. Additionally, some students cannot cope with 
examinations in times like these, because they only serve to add more stress to an 
already stressful state of affairs. Some situations may get so serious that they create 
financial hardship for students. These circumstances can also make students lose 
their academic focus because they are unable to concentrate on anything other than 
their present adverse situation. Sometimes the situation is such that the students are 
forced to take away from their studies. The situations described here are quite 
similar to the uncontrolled events that universities speak of (University of 
Nottingham, 2013; University of Manchester, 2012). 

Some mitigating circumstances are more serious than others. Therefore, when 
possible, students should play their part in their own learning as this is his/her 
responsibility. It might be a case of time management — being able to structure one’s 
work in time-periods that are manageable. It is also beneficial to talk to those 
students who have had difficult times and were still able to cope with their studies. 
Discussing one’s situation with the lecturers can also be a source of encouragement 
and support. In life, positive and negative situations will always arise, so it is 
important to develop coping skills. However, all of the extenuating circumstances 
mentioned above do impact negatively on students’ progress; hence the need for 
universities to do what is possible to help students to succeed. 


How HEls Deal with Mitigating Circumstances 


Universities across the United Kingdom (UK) try to ensure that all their students 
are in a position to make educational progress. This involves helping the students to 
deal with any drawbacks or inconvenience in a way that will not prevent them from 
being successful. Of course, all universities would want to have and maintain a high 
standard of education. This means that they will do their best to make sure that their 
standards do not drop because of students’ inability to complete assessment and 
examination exercises. So in dealing with extenuating circumstances, HEIs have 
formulated policies and regulations that will help students to cope with any 
circumstances over which they have little or no control. Students are allowed to 
submit claims for mitigating circumstances within a given period. Four weeks from 
the published submission date of the component concerned or the date of the 
examination is the period given for one of the universities used for this paper has the 
following procedure in place. It states: 
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All claims must be submitted to an Undergraduate or Postgraduate Office. 
Students are however encouraged to submit a claim as soon as practicable. A claim 
for Mitigating Circumstances may be submitted in relation to: 

* non-attendance at an examination; 

* non-submission of coursework; 

* impaired academic performance in an examination (London Metropolitan 

University, 2013). 

The second and third universities that the participants attend also have 
procedures in place to deal with claims but the time period is different as shown 
below: 

* Students are encouraged to submit their claim for mitigating circumstances 
in advance and at the earliest opportunity. The final deadline for submission 
of a claim is normally 1 week after the final assessment for a module unless 
otherwise stated by the appropriate School. 

* Students should adhere where possible to the standard required in Birkbeck 
Mitigating Circumstances claim form, which should be submitted in 
accordance with the procedure for submission published by the appropriate 
School (Birkbeck, 2013). 

* The procedures for extenuating circumstances claims represent the 
University’s concern that a student should not be disadvantaged in their 
studies by a situation that is beyond their control. If a claim is rejected, it is 
rejected against criteria. Rejection of an EC claim does not mean that Panel 
members failed to acknowledge the difficulties of a student’s situation 
(LSBU, 2013). 

Other HEIs across the UK operate a similar policy and procedure system in 

dealing with extenuating circumstances. 


Methodology 


This paper made use of a small-scale research. The sample consisted of 30 
students who attend three HEIs — Birkbeck (10), London Metropolitan University 
(12) and London South Bank University (8). The sample was chosen because of 
convenience. All the participants consented to taking part in the research exercise. 
Information was collected from the participants by using semi-structured interviews. 


Findings and Discussion 


Below are some of the responses given to selected questions by selected 
respondents from the three HEIs that they attend. The responses selected represent a 
majority view of the participants. 


Q1. What is your understanding of mitigating circumstances? 

Yes, it means students with problems handing in work or left school due to 
family issues etc. I had a friend with mitigating circumstances. She lost her dad and 
went back to Bulgaria for couple of months. She was devastated and did not really 
want to continue with her programme. However her mum wants her back to the 
university to finish the course. She came back to the Uni to ask for an extension to 
submit her missed work; she was told that she had left the matter too late and 
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therefore no longer fall within the category to be exonerated. Her case was 
dismissed and she was asked to repeat the year (S1). 


Q2. Have you had any mitigating circumstances that affected your studies? 
Explain what these mitigating circumstances are. 

I had a problem with my course. I was studying a law degree that I was 
enjoying. My best friend had a serious car accident and was in coma in the hospital. 
All the friends had big shock including me. I was very ill and at the same time 
visiting him in the hospital for several weeks. I could not attend my lessons then. 
Unfortunately my friend passed away. I did not see any struggle for career 
aspirations as anything again. I later regained my confident and decided to go back 
to finish my law degree. When I met my course tutor to explain my situation, he told 
me that I did not contact him nor has he got any record of reporting this to the 
university. He asked me to complete a mitigating circumstances form which I did, 
my case was dismissed on the ground that this does not fall within extenuating 
circumstances. I was very upset and I left that institution and changed my course 
because I could not see my colleagues in year 2 while I am still doing year 1. My 
case should have gained sympathy but did not (S13). 


Q3. Briefly describe the steps used your University in dealing with students 

with mitigating circumstances. 

I have submitted mitigating circumstances a few times, I didn’t ask for the 
support that I needed in the past and I couldn’t do the exam so I had to submit a 
request for mitigating circumstances. My mitigating circumstances are always 
accepted as I have genuine reasons. They asked me if I needed support and this time 
I said ‘yes, I need it’. I still believe students should be given more support, although 
they may not want to share personal reasons, this may put people off from appealing 
(S18). 


Q4. How effective would you describe the policy of extenuating 

circumstances in your university? 

The university do have good policy to support people with mitigating 
circumstances, but very rigid and difficult to convince anyone particularly when you 
lose a friend so close and important as part of your life. Cases of this nature do not 
comply with my Uni policy; hence I find it somehow ineffective, not because it was 
not explained fully to us, but the handling of it by the people involved. Sometimes 
you look like a fool or seen as telling lies if you do not have an evidence and cases 
based on loss of friend can make you fail or dropout from Uni and can wreck your 
career plans as you cannot win based on loss of friend. It can be fairly applied to 
all, although people should not use it as an excuse not to meet up deadlines and 
complete set work or not attend lessons (S22). 

I had to submit mitigating circumstances due to someone we know passed away. 
I feel the University could improve the mitigating circumstances by not always 
assuming that students need a doctor’s note when they submit work late. It could be 
for other reasons not just to do with sickness or doctors and you can’t get a death 
certificate to prove why you are off from University, so they need to take this into 
consideration (S29). 
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Q5. If you have been a victim of this, how was your case handled by the 

institution? 

Yes, I have been a victim which is the reason why I came back on this course. I 
was studying a BA Hons in humanities which my case was badly handled. My wife 
gave birth and I had a lot of duties and responsibilities to support her being our first 
baby. This affected my attendance and submission of course work. I thought 
paternity leave was to be granted as a father, my appeal based on extenuating 
circumstances was refused on the ground that the institution has no provisions on 
their policy to grant a student paternity leave based on child birth. This is why I 
think the policy needs revisiting to support students with similar case (S25). 


Q6. What would be your suggestions for improvement? 

Universities to be more rigid and firm with the policy to ensure that students 
take their programmes serious, but need to be fair and consistent (S27). 

Maintain confidentiality considering the sensitivity of some cases which the 
student may not wish any other person to know (S24). 


All the respondents knew what is meant by mitigating circumstances. This is 
because the universities made sure that students were given handbooks that 
contained this information. The respondents also are aware of the policies and 
procedures that their individual universities had in place to deal with extenuating 
circumstances. The respondents’ knowledge of mitigating circumstances matched 
the information stated by their universities (Birkbeck, 2013; London Metropolitan 
University, 2013). However, based on the responses, it is evident that the 
respondents are not satisfied with how some cases are handled, as noted in this 
comment: ‘I find it very ineffective as you can still fail and cannot apply for it based 
on loss of friend’. One case was dismissed ‘on the ground that this does not fall 
within extenuating circumstances’ although it seemed that the case, which was the 
death of someone, falls into the category for mitigating circumstances (University of 
Nottingham, 2013; University of Manchester, 2012). 

The dissatisfaction that was expressed by all the students was not as a result of 
the universities’ lack of proper guidelines on mitigating circumstances. They have 
all noted that information relating to the procedures and policies that the universities 
have in place are very well circulated among students. The problems noted come 
from the manner in which individual cases are dealt with. The issue of fairness was 
even mentioned by one student; and this is the issue that universities are trying very 
hard to address. No university wants to be seen as treating students unfairly. 


Conclusion 


The paper explores the extenuating circumstances that have had a direct impact 
on Higher Education students’ academic progress. To do this, it examines some of 
the policies and procedures used by selected universities in the UK. It also analyses 
the interview responses given by students who attended three universities — 
Birkbeck University of London, London South Bank University and London 
Metropolitan University. These students experienced mitigating circumstances that 
affected their educational progress. There is need for follow-up research to address 
issues such as deferrals, appeals, medical certificates, self-certification, 
confidentiality and how and when to submit claims. 
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Generally, the findings from an analysis of the HEIs’ rules and regulations show 
that HEIs in the UK are committed to recognising mitigating circumstances and 
dealing with them in a manner that will not make students miss out on their 
education by becoming drop outs. The findings from the analysis of the students’ 
responses have shown that mitigating circumstances are real and that they should be 
addressed in a way that benefits students’ educational progress. They also show that 
HEIs should pay closer attention to basic human rights principles in helping students 
to progress. 
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CHILD PROTECTION: A LOOK AT SOME INTERNET REGULATIONS 


Abstract 


As a result of the rapid increase in technological development and the 
widespread use of computer-based communication and information sharing via the 
internet, regulation relating to child protection has become a serious issue of 
concer. This concern is shared across many countries around the world, including 
those in Africa. But the issue of child protection seems to have gained more 
attention in the Western countries than in other parts of the world. Despite its many 
benefits, however, evidence from research suggests that the internet has become the 
‘new medium’ through which some commonly recognised forms of child abuse such 
as maltreatment, sexual and emotional abuse occur. This has impacted negatively on 
children’s education. This paper examines the internet regulation for child 
protection. It discusses the role of educational institutions, regulatory measures and 
legislation relating to child protection with particular reference to internet-mediated 
communication. The paper draws on the perceptions of teachers and parents and 
legislative measures introduced by the European Commission in preventing children 
from the internet abuse. The paper employs a small-scale research to explore 
parents’ and teachers’ views about children’s use of the Internet in classrooms and at 
home. The paper concludes with a set of recommendations and measures aimed at 
tackling the incidence of internet abuse. 


Key words: Internet, globalisation, technology, child protection, legislation and 
Human Rights 


Introduction 


This paper examines internet regulation for child protection in relation to use, 
misuse and abuse. As a result of the rapid increase in technological development and 
the widespread use of computer-based communication and information sharing via 
internet, regulation with regard to child protection has become an issue of serious 
concern. This issue affects many countries around the world, including African 
nations, but it seems that it is in the Western World that the issue of child protection 
is given more attention. In spite of the many benefits that are derived from the use of 
internet, the evidence from research findings suggests that the internet has become 
the ‘new medium’ through which some commonly recognised forms of child abuse 
such as maltreatment, sexual and emotional abuse occur. Such abuse has impacted 
negatively on children’s education. 

Regulatory measures and legislation relating to child protection, with special 
reference to communicating via the Internet together with the role educational 
institutions play in this regard are the main areas that this paper will discuss. 
Attention will be given to the school as well as the home environment. It will draw 
on legislative measures introduced by the United Nations (UN), the European 
Commission and national policies and legislations that address child protection from 
internet abuse. The paper employs a small-scale research to explore parents and 
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teachers’ views on children use of Internet in classrooms and at home. The sample 
(teachers, parents and students) used in the study are from two inner London city 
schools. The perceptions of teachers and parents form part of the discussion. The 
paper concludes by making some recommendations that may be useful in tacking 
internet child abuse. 


Context 


The global advancement of technology and the widespread use of the Internet 
have meant well for youths as well as adults. The Internet has provided access to a 
large volume of information that is useful for educational and research activities. 
From a survey conducted by Internet Society, with reference to attitudes towards the 
Internet, it was found that 98% of users agreed or strongly agreed that the Internet is 
essential for their access to knowledge and education; 80% agreed or agreed 
strongly that the Internet plays a positive role for their individual lives as well as 
society at large; and approximately 75% of users strongly agreed that access to the 
Internet allows them to seek any information that interests them (Internet Society, 
2013). Interestingly, when the same survey asked about Human Rights in relation to 
the Internet, 83% of respondents agreed or agreed strongly that access to the Internet 
should be considered a basic human right; and 89% agreed or agreed strongly that 
Internet access allows freedom of expression on all subjects, and 86% agreed or 
agreed strongly that freedom of expression should be guaranteed. Such strong views 
and widespread use has no doubt put the Internet in very highflying position as far 
as mass media is concerned. 

The popularity that the Internet has gained seemed to have led many parents and 
adults to believe that it is safe but the evidence shows otherwise. Many children are 
exploited via the Internet and cyber-bullying is also very prevalent. The issue of 
online predators has become a very serious concern. Davis (2014) reports on a study 
by Cox Communications and the Center for Missing and Exploited Children: 51% 
of parents do not have safety software on their computers, 57% did not know 
common instant messaging abbreviations, but 61% allow their children to participate 
in online chats within chat rooms and Internet messaging. The children are just as 
exposed for Davis (2014) notes from a study carried out by George Washington 
University found that 54% of the children ages 9 to 12 either thought it was safe to 
meet someone online, or were unsure about it; 25% revealed their real names online, 
and 25 per cent thought it was safe to post their address. The Office of 
Communication (Ofcom) is responsible for regulating communication affairs in the 
United Kingdom (UK). Ofcom’s 2008 survey reveals: “99% of children across the 
UK have access to the internet, while 86% have access at home. Concerns 
associated with children using the internet can be summarised as: accessing 
inappropriate content, forming online relationships which may be exploitative, 
identity theft and cyberbullying” (Ofcom, 2009). 

The high level of exposure noted from the evidence above has led to much 
abuse and governments around the world were forced to tur their attention to 
Internet Regulation — the using laws, rules, policies or procedures to protect the 
general public from being exploited. 
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Policies and Regulations 


The public and private sectors make much use of the Internet so there is need 
for governments to make clear distinctions when formulating policies and laws. This 
paper is concerned with child protection so any policy makers must have the rights 
of children as the foundation principle in all the activities that they undertake to 
regulate the Internet. The Convention on the Rights of the Child in Article 1, defines 
a ‘child’ as a person below the age of 18 (The United Nations Children's Fund 
(UNICEF), 2013). Article 17 of the same Convention states that children have the 
right to get information from the mass media, including the Internet. As noted 
earlier, the Internet has been used by predators to exploit vulnerable children, but the 
issue of exploitation is also addressed by the Convention. Article 36 (Other forms of 
exploitation) notes: children should be protected from any activity that takes 
advantage of them or could harm their welfare and development. In terms of 
protection of children’s rights, Article 4 of the Convention states: Governments have 
a responsibility to take all available measures to make sure children’s rights are 
respected, protected and fulfilled (UNICEF, 2013). All the countries that ratify the 
Convention, in principle, agreed to review their laws that relate to children. This 
means that these countries are under obligation to protect children from the harm 
that is done to them via the Internet. 


Acts and Legislation 


One of the Acts that is in place to deal with grooming is Section 15 of the 
Sexual Offences Act 2003. It clearly explains the issue of communication with 
children (under age 16, England but under 17 Northern Ireland) with a view to 
meeting them to engage in a sexual act. (Northern Island Assembly Research 
(NIAR), 2010). Internet protection in the UK, as noted in the Byron Review, needs 
more than legislation to deal with all the harm that children are exposed to while 
using the Internet. The following is what was proposed: 


...a Shared culture of responsibility with families, industry, government 
and others in the public and third sectors all playing their part to reduce the 
availability of potentially harmful material, restrict access to it by children 
and to increase children’s resilience (in NIAR, 2010). 


The above proposal was accepted and as a result; The UK Council for Child 
Internet Safety (UKCCIS) was set up (Family Online Safety Institute (FOS), 2013). 
It comprises over 200 organisations from different sectors and government 
institutions in the UK. 


Challenges and Problems 


Parents and teachers face many challenges in dealing with child protection and 
Internet safety. This is a serious problem for the entire society and should be 
addressed in the best way possible. A recent Sky News item reported this from a 
member of the National Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children (NSPCC), 
said: “Young people tell us they are experiencing all sorts of new forms of abuse on 
a scale never before seen. It's now clear that we are facing an e-safety timebomb, 
with this being one of the biggest child protection issues of our time” (SKY News, 
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2014). The same report also noted that over 41% of the 11 to 19 age group, and 27% 
of the 7 to 11 age group “have seen something online in the past 12 months that they 
found hurtful or unpleasant”. 

We live in an age where some children know much more about the surfing the 
Internet than their parents do. Sometimes, those parents who are very familiar with 
the Internet believe that because they know how to block certain websites, their 
children are safe. Also, generally, schools are going to great lengths to make sure 
that children are safe when they are online. In spite of this, schools and homes are 
not able to monitor what children get up to when they are on their own. This 
demonstrates that child protection issues still exist because Facebook, Twitter and 
Instagram, although useful, can be easily abused. 


The Role of Schools/Colleges in Tackling Child Protection 


Schools and colleges have a massive role to play in trying to deal with child 
protection issues. Online sexual abuse is becoming more prevalent. NSPCC (2013) 
contend that teachers are often in the best position to notice concerns about children 
who are at risk of abuse. NSPCC also note that the Education Act 2002 gives 
teachers a statutory responsibility for looking after the welfare of the children. This 
means that child protection should be on the agenda of schools’ training 
programmes. Where schools are unable to deal with certain sensitive issues, they 
should get assistance from government departments that deal specifically with such 
issues. Schools/colleges can go a long way in tacking children protection issues if 
they work in close partnership with government bodies that deal with vulnerable 
children. 


Methodology 


A small-scale research that used a qualitative design was conducted to get 
participants’ views on child protection. The main aim of the research was to hear 
what students has to say about Internet use and to hear teachers and parents’ views 
about child protection issues. A semi-structured interview and a focus group 
discussion were used to collect the data. The sample comprised of 30 students aged 
17 to 18, 10 parents and 10 teachers from two inner cities London universities — 
Business and Management departments. Permission was sought from the 
participants before the research was conducted. 


Findings 


The findings produced much data and a number of issues were revealed. 
However, because of space, this paper reports on a small section of the findings. 
Below are some participants’ comments: 


Students 

There is nothing wrong in using computer to communicate and socialise with 
friends and families because we hardly see face to face, but limit what you do with 
the people you know. It becomes a problem when you start chatting to strangers on 
the internet, skip or Facebook. (Student 7) 
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Everybody should take the responsibility of protecting children and every one 
using computer as there is a lot happening to people on the internet. Watching 
dangerous films and acts can influence a child to start practicing what they have 
watched. Government should impose strict laws both at schools, universities and at 
home usage in particular to help vulnerable children from internet abuse. (Student 
19) 


Parents 

Internet access for a child is very worrying particularly when one is at work and 
child is at home alone browsing. When at home one can monitor, but it becomes 
difficult when Mum or Dad is away or sleeping. What is more important is 
educating them constantly on what they should watch and retrieve and whom to talk 
to on the web skip. (Parent 1) 

I worry much about how my daughter can concentrate completing her 
assignments as she is always on the skip especially when I am not there to 
surpervise her work. However, we have a block on her to prevent her access from 
watching rubbish. That is working for us but she is still hooked on the screen. Shame 
you cannot block them entirely as computer is needed for her work especially when 
they are asked by the teacher to use it for information seeking or complete set home 
work, (Parent 8) 


Teachers 

I should say that embracing new technological development is good for young 
people, unlike our days. My worries are that kids of these days get addicted to 
computer, sometimes doing nothing with than chart, skip and doing irrelevant things 
with it than their school work. The good thing is that the university has a strict 
policy of blocking under age sites, but adult can also be abused if not well educated 
on what is good and bad on the net. It is bad for everybody not just the kids if 
addicted and hence can affect their academic studies. (Teacher 2) 

Admittedly, internet can have both negative and positive impact on a child 
education. It all depends on how the community and individual perception about it. 
For me, there is great need for children to access information for academic 
purposes; however, where it poses a threat on a child is when they digress from the 
main usage to something that is not acceptable and relevant to their work. Luckily, 
our institution has a strict policy to block access to certain sites while using the 
university computers meant to support their studies. However, teachers and 
institutions can only prevent access to pornographic on-site, but could not extent 
this power while at home. (Teacher 4) 


Discussion 


Generally, the findings revealed a number of concerns that children, teachers 
and parents have as a result of widespread use of the Internet and the number of 
social networking sites that are available for children to access. All the participants 
saw the good in the Internet. They spoke much about how the Internet is able to help 
child to find information that can help them to do their research assignments. They 
were all anxious to point out that it is not the Internet that is bad, but it is those who 
use it for wrong purposes. One student saw the danger in ‘chatting to strangers’. 
Another saw the downside of the Internet as ‘watching dangerous films and acts’. 
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The fear was that this practice can greatly influence a young person’s way of 
thinking; and this can be dangerous since it can lead to acting out what was seen. 
This is perhaps what the teacher meant when she expressed her fears about 
‘addiction to the Internet’. 

All the participants agreed that the responsibility of dealing with child 
protection rests with everyone, children as well as adults. The consensus was that 
the development of successful preventive measures requires the cooperation and 
involvement of all — government institutions, schools and colleges, community 
organisations and youth groups that children are members of. These thoughts are in 
line with the proposal made NIAR (2010) and the principles held by UKCCIS. 

The respondents also expressed appreciation for the policies and legislations 
that the UK government has in place to deal with Internet child protection. A similar 
thought was expressed for the efforts that the educational institutions are making to 
formulate policies relating to blocking all harmful Internet sites. NSPCC expresses 
thoughts in their paper ‘Safeguarding in Education Service’. Generally, the results of 
the research show that internet regulation is necessary for child protection. 


Conclusion and Implications 


The main theme of this paper is child protection, in relation to internet 
regulation. This is necessary because of the rapid increase in technology that has 
made a number of social networking sites available over the years. It shows that 
although the Internet is beneficial in many ways, there are some serious problems 
that arise from its abuse; therefore child protection has become a major issue for 
countries around the world. 

From a small-scale research, the findings from a semi-structured interview and a 
focus group discussion show that participants have similar concerns to those 
identified by organisations such as NSPCC and UKCCIS. The common themes are 
benefits of the Internet, the misuse of social networking and the need for policies 
and regulation to protect children from harm. Schools and colleges are recognised as 
having an important role to play in child protection. This has implications for 
education officials, teachers, parents and children. Education officials should play 
their part in making policies for regulation for schools and colleges. Teachers should 
be willing to work alongside government organisations who deal specifically with 
vulnerable children. They should be alert to any sign of abuse among the children in 
their care and be willing to act on any problems that they identify. Parents need to 
monitor children’s activities as closely as possible and be willing to cooperate with 
the schools in any action that they take to protect children. These measures will only 
have success if the children themselves are prepared to obey and follow the 
directions that they are given by parents and teachers. Child protection is a very big 
issue and should get the full attention of all concerned. 
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Abstract 


The issue of rising tuition fee in higher education in the UK and other western 
countries has been debated by researchers and educators alike. The discussions have 
shown that the increases have had a negative impact on access, retention and career 
development. This paper examines the impact of rising tuition fees on access, 
retention and students’ career development in Higher Education in the UK. It 
explores the policies and legislation that gave rise to the recent increases and 
examines whether these rises are in breach of International Human Rights, in 
particular the right to education. The paper analyses the findings of a small-scale 
research carried out to get affected students’ and their parents’ views on the HE fee 
increases and to determine whether the educational institutions’ policies are 
operating against the human rights laws. Based on the findings of the small scale 
research, the paper concludes that students’ general education progress and their 
career development have been negatively affected by the increases in fees, and that 
institutional policies are in breach of the UK 1998 Human Rights Act. 


Introduction 


The main focus of this paper is Higher Education (HE) fees increase. Over the 
past few decades tuition fees have been rising on an annual basis and this has 
resulted in many debates by educators and researchers in the UK and other western 
countries, including Africa who rely on British education, hence sponsor students 
from overseas to study in the UK education institutions. The discussions have shown 
that the increases have had a negative impact on access, retention and career 
development. This paper examines the impact of rising tuition fees on access, 
retention and students’ career development in Higher Education in the UK by 
carrying out a small-scale research with a selected number of students from three 
universities. It explores what gave rise to the increase in fees in the UK and looks at 
some of the consequences of fee increase. 

Some colleagues, students and members of the general public, from informal 
discussions, the fees increase issue has linked it to a violation of human rights. The 
paper has therefore briefly discussed the UK 1998 Human Rights Act in order to 
bring an additional perspective to the discussion. Based on the findings of the small 
scale research, the paper concludes that students’ general education progress and 
their career development have been negatively affected by the increases in fees. 


Some Background Information 


The rising cost in tuition fees is not only a concern in the United Kingdom (UK) 
but also in other parts of the world such as in Nigeria as it affects also the 
international students who come to the UK to acquire British education. The issue of 
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increase in tuition fees is also a concern in the United States of America (USA) and 
Canada, among others. 

In the UK, the concerns about fees increase came to light when the government 
stated that it will cease funding the cost of university education. This meant that 
university students would be responsible for paying their tuition fees. For all 
students who attend universities in England and Wales, and who began their degree 
courses in the 2012/2013 academic year, a new procedure for university costs was 
put in place. There are certain circumstances that govern what fees certain students 
have to pay. For example, total fees paid depend on where students are from — the 
European Union/European Economic Area, England, Scotland, Northern Ireland or 
Wales. Total fees paid also depend on the level that students are studying at — 
undergraduate or postgraduate level. The following are the tuition fees for 
undergraduate students from the EU/EEA: 

¢ England and Wales — up to £9,000 per year; 

¢ Northern Ireland — up to £3,575 per year; 

* Scotland — free (British Council, 2013). 

The British Council also noted that the tuition fees for students who are not 
from any of the countries or areas mentioned above vary depending on the course 
provider. 

Belkin (2013) reports on a discussion on the rising fees issue, as debated by 
three USA professors. Belkin identifies three reasons for the rising costs: (1) the 
decline in state support for higher education; (2) critics of higher education often 
blame faculty salaries for rising costs; and (3) the growth in entertainment spending 
and spending on amenities. The third reason given has to do with competition 
among universities, therefore many universities “have borrowed millions to build 
luxury dorms, new dining halls and rock-climbing walls. They also spend millions 
subsidizing intercollegiate athletics”. 

From research work conducted by a policy think-tank in Canada, Habb (2013) 
notes: “The cost of a university degree in Canada is getting steeper, with tuition and 
other compulsory fees expected to have about tripled from 1990 to 2017, and 
students in Ontario are paying most...”. 

Generally, for the three countries spoken of in this paper, the raising of tuition 
fees had much negative impact on students’ career developments. The paper will 
however focus on the UK because of space. 


Some Consequences of Fees Increase 


The rise in tuition fees brought about many negative results. This has even 
caused students to protest. Vasagar (2012) reports: 


The raising of fees prompted violent protests on the streets of London and 
inflicted deep damage on the reputation of the Liberal Democrats, who went 
into the election pledging to vote against a fee rise. Published a week before 
A-level results came out; the report says that the number of university 
applicants in England dropped by 8.8% this year compared with the tally for 
2010. 
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And there was a 7.2% fall in numbers of 18- and 19-year-old applicants in 
England between this year and 2010, the last year of applications before the 
cap on tuition fees was raised. 


From the above report, it is evident that the news of tuition fees increase was not 
accepted in a favorable way. It should be noted that with regard to fall in numbers, 
this was not the same in the rest of the UK “where fees have not been raised” 
(Vasagar, 2012). Perhaps, this is because the students who attend universities in 
Scotland have free access, as noted earlier. Also, the fees for Welsh students who 
attend universities in the UK, as well as the Northern Ireland students have a limit of 
£3,465. According to the Independent Commission on Fees, Will Hutton, the Chair 
of the Fees Commission, said: “Although it is too early to draw any firm 
conclusions, this study provides initial evidence that increased fees have an impact 
on application behavior. There's a clear drop in application numbers from English 
students when compared to their counterparts in Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland...” (Cited in Vasagar, 2012). 

The Chair of the Commission notes some positive elements in spite of the drop 
in numbers. The Chair was pleased to report that to date there had been “no relative 
drop-off in applicants from less advantaged neighborhoods”. He saw the need to 
continue “to monitor a range of indicators as the fee increases work their way 
through the system”. 

It seems that what David Willetts, The Universities Minister, had to say about 
the overall increase in fees is also a positive note. The Minister pointed to the fact 
that students would only start to repay their fees “after they had graduated and were 
earning £21,000 a year or more...” (Cited in Vasagar, 2012). This paper cannot say 
for certain what all students feel about repaying after graduating, but based on the 
research conducted, it asserts that some students still have many financial setbacks, 
which prevent them from completing their studies. Some people view this as a 
violation of their human rights, perhaps because of what the UK 1998 Human Right 
Acct states. 


UK 1998 Human Right Act 


In order to understand how the UK 1998 Human Rights Act works, it is 
necessary to know about the European Convention on Human Rights (ECHR). The 
Department for Constitutional Affairs (DCA) (2006) explains: 


The 1950 European Convention on Human Rights (ECHR) is a binding 
international agreement that the UK helped to draft and has sought to 
comply with for over half a century. The Convention enshrines fundamental 
civil and political rights, but for many years it was not a full part of our own 
law. 


The UK 1998 Human Rights Act was enforced in October 2000. From that time 
onwards, it became possible to have the Rights from ECHR implemented in UK 
courts. DCA (2006) also explains that the 1998 Human Rights Act as a legal 
document that gives “further effect to rights in the ECHR”. It is all about respecting 
people’s rights and making sure that each one respects another’s rights. The right to 
education is addressed in Protocol 1, Article 2: Right to Education: 
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No person shall be denied a right to an education. In the exercise of any 
functions which it assumes in relation to education and to teaching, the 
State shall respect the right of parents to ensure such education and teaching 
in conformity with their own religious and philosophical convictions. 


In summarising what the UK 1998 Human Rights Act entails, DCA notes three 
points: 

* Convention rights and responsibilities form a common set of binding values 

for public authorities right across the UK. 

¢ Public authorities must have human rights principles in mind when they 

make decisions about people’s rights. 

¢ Human rights must be part of all policy making. 

The above seems to suggest that all policy-making institutions, including 
educational institutions, should respect the UK 1998 Human Rights Act. However, 
there are some restrictions with regard to education. 

The Educational Institute of Scotland (EIS) (2011) points out that Protocol 1, 
Article 2: Right to Education is a qualified right and that is subject to a reservation, 
which is: “The right is compatible with provision of efficient instruction and training 
and the avoidance of unreasonable public expenditure”. EIS goes on to explain what 
the right to education means. Three points are made: (1) access to educational 
institutions existing at a given time; (2) an effective education; and (3) official 
recognition of the studies a student has completed. However, it should be noted that 
when this Protocol is linked to other issues such as gender discrimination or racism, 
it can be applied with less restrictions. DCA (2006) also notes: 


The general right to education is not an absolute right to learn whatever you 
want, wherever you want. The Government has made a special reservation 
to the ECHR in this area so that education provided by the state is limited to 
the extent that this is necessary to provide an efficient education and within 
public spending limits. You might not have a right to the most expensive 
form of education if there are cheaper alternatives available, but the 
Government or local education authority must balance the right not to be 
deprived of an education against the spending limits it imposes. The 
Government has stressed that the cost of providing education is a relevant 
factor in making these decisions. 


Additionally, the Joint Information Systems Committee (JISC) (2008) also 
explains that the European Court of Human Rights (ECHR) has stated that the right 
to education in Article 2, Protocol 1 “is concerned primarily with elementary 
education and not advanced studies”. 

The above limitations suggest that if the government does not give to people a 
specific type of teaching, it is not necessarily a violation of one’s right to education; 
and that certain levels of education is not directly the responsibility of the 
government. 


Methodology 


A small-scale research was conducted to find out how some students and their 
parents feel about the increase in tuition fees. A total number of 30 students from 
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three UK universities participated in the research exercise. Semi-structured 
interviews were used for data collection because of the qualitative nature of the 
research. All the participants gave consent for the interviews to be conducted. 


Findings 


Below are some comments that students made about tuition fee increase. All the 
responses were grouped under the following main themes: retention, access, cost 
and career development. Selected responses are shown below: 


I almost stopped attending university when the news came about the huge 
top up fees inspire that it is borrowing. Who pays for it, students after their 
course? This obviously means that you have to live in poverty forever as 
you struggle to pay the loan back. However, perceived to come for a degree 
because of the value of getting a good degree attached to my CV. But it is 
unfair to subject people like us to these large debts. (Student 16) 


Please do not ask me about how I feel not even qualifying for a student loan 
which I was denied because of my parents’ income. Why should my parents 
alone be responsible for my fees? Unfair isn’t it? I am actually thinking of 
taking a year gap. I find it difficult to see my parents struggling with money 
to pay for my fees. I want to go and work, save the money and start a year 
later. Unfortunately, I am not growing young but older, how much can I 
save for a three year degree course. God help the young generation. 
(Student 23) 


The huge increase in fees from £3,000 to £9,000 means a choice to think 
twice on where to go for cheaper fees. This in effect means that you cannot 
choose to attend a university of your choice where you can get good quality 
education coupled with worries of big debts to face after studying keeps one 
hopeless. I feel sorry for the young generation which I belong in that 
category. (Student 28) 


It is okay for the universities to top up fees to sustain their financial burden, 
but who bears the pain-students like me who has to inherit debt after 
studies. Very unfair decision, we need to riot to put our concerns across to 
the government to make immediate changes. (Student 30) 


Top up fees is all about political agenda with no attention for young 
generation. It feels like no one cares any more about quality education as 
you can be educated even in a market place as long as you can afford lower 
fees. What a deteriorating generation? Who suffers, the young generation? 
My father, not even my older brother did not worry about debts to pay when 
he finished school. I will not even think of getting married with the big debt 
to face after studies. (Student 34) 


Discussion 


The findings of this research clearly indicate that there are some concerns from 
all the participants with regard to the increase in tuition fees for higher education. 
The effects noted were mainly about access, retention, cost and career development. 
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Although students are aware of the UK 1998 Human Rights Act that gives the right 
to education, none of them were concerned about this right. It could be a case where 
they realized that the increase in fees is not a violation of their human rights. Or 
perhaps they were too concerned about access and retention to give ‘right to 
education’ any serious consideration during the interview process. 

The students’ fears about access seem to have some merit because some 
reporters and researchers have spoken about the drop in university applications. 
Vasagar (2012) refers to a clear drop in application numbers with regard to the 
English students, but notes that a similar situation does not exist for Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland. This is probably because there is a cap on fees for Welsh and 
Irish students and Scottish students have no fees to pay. 

Cost will always be a big issue, especially because of the global economic crisis 
that has affected educational institutions and funding agencies as much as it has 
affected the parents who pay for their children’s education. One of the respondents 
talked about the pain of inheriting debt after studies. Another spoke of not being 
able to qualify for a student loan because of her parents’ income. This seems even 
harder to understand because of what is reported about the rise in salaries for some 
faculty members and the unnecessary amounts that are spent on entertainment 
(Belkin, 2013). 

Issues of access and cost will have a negative impact on students’ career 
development. In order for students to make educational progress at high education 
levels, along with having access to a university, they would have to consider how 
their course of studies would be paid for. So it is reasonable to conclude that the 
findings of this study have identified issues that are real and will continue to affect 
the educational progress of those students who are, or whose parents are, unable to 
fund their higher education studies. 


Conclusions 


The increase in tuition fees for higher education the UK has been a topic of 
discussion among members of educational and other institutions in the UK society. 
The paper looks at the effect that the increase in fees has on some students in three 
universities. It gives some background information on the UK government’s stance 
on the issue and shows how this same issue affects students in other parts of the 
world. It highlights the situation in the USA and Canada. 

The findings from the small-scale research have shown that the great concerns 
are about access, retention and career development. There were no discussions about 
violations of human rights. Generally, this is an issue that is always under 
discussion, so there is no doubt that it will be addressed in the future. It is important 
to give such a topical issue more space in a paper that allows the report from a full- 
scale research. However, what this paper has shown is that some students’ 
educational progress is very much affected by the rise in tuition fees and that there is 
a need to carry out further research on the impact of the fee rise on educational 
progress. 
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EXPLORING LAND OWNERSHIP AND INHERITANCE IN NIGERIA 


Abstract 


This paper will aim to investigate into women's rights pertaining to land in 
Africa particularly as the case may be envisaged in the Nigerian cultural and legal 
system. Research has shown that many African women such as in Nigeria are left 
impoverished once their husbands die or they divorce in West Africa as the land 
automatically becomes the property of the dead husband family. The case applies 
also to a polygamist family where a man may be married to four women with many 
children and if the man dies in many cases, the first son takes over all the wealth of 
the father according to the native law and custom. It also applies to women born 
outside marriage and brought up by grandparents, when the granddad or 
grandmother becomes late, the women does not inherit any land from the family. 
This obviously has implications for the women and child education, hence may be in 
breach of human rights Protocol to which Nigeria is a signatory in regards to 
equality and right to education. 

The paper will seek to explore the legal framework for equality in Nigeria from 
the Human Right Protocol in relation to the legal rights of women involved in land 
disputes. It will look at the implications of this problem to the women and their 
children education. From the analysis of the key issues, it will aim to make 
suggestions and strategies to overcome the barriers that many women face in 
relation to unfair distribution of land or wealth in the absence of their spouse or 
family member. The paper will draw on relevant case-laws and their compliance to 
the Human Rights protocol (right to education and equality) as well as 
recommending strategies for the Nigerian women victims to fight for justice. 


Key words: Human Rights, Law, Land, Culture, Custom, Equality, Education, 
Women, Children, Family, Poverty and Denial 


Introduction 


This paper explores the issue of land ownership in Nigeria. In order to do this, 
the paper will look at the issues within a legal framework that is based on equality. 
For the past decades, according to the African traditions and customs as noted in 
Africa, men have been seen as the primary land owners. However, the women do 
not share the same right. For instance, on the death of husband or father, the wives 
and female children do not automatically inherit the land. Women denial of the right 
to acquire land or inherit land at the death of a husband is a big issue in Africa as 
well as other countries in the world as women are continuously suppressed by the 
men, husband families or immediate family hence leading to denial of the right to 
inherit land in husband place or own family. The impact of this has led to many of 
these women becoming very poor and what more cannot afford to be educated 
which also affects their children education. The question to ask is: what is the role of 
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the International and Human Rights law to protect the right and access to land for 
the women that are deprived of inheriting land in the absence of husband? 

This paper will therefore, look at this issue by providing some background 
information, land ownership as seen in Nigerian context, legal framework and, the 
general consequences. 


Background Information 


The inequality in distribution of land in Nigeria has become an issue of concern 
for Nigerian women particularly since after the case of Okocha versus Okocha 2011, 
from the Rivers State Nigeria. Writers and researchers have argued and debated 
about the role of customary land rights in legal empowerment of women in Africa of 
which Nigeria is one of them. Many women’s organizations, gender activists and 
scholars argue that customary law provides limited access to land for women 
(Whitehead & Tsikata, 2003; Tripp, 2004). Based on the international and regional 
human rights instruments, they call for legislation that replaces customary law and 
enables women to inherit, purchase and own land in their own name land for women 
and more so at the death of their husbands. 


Land Ownership in Nigerian Context 


Land is a crucial economic resource and source of livelihood in the world 
particularly as the case maybe in Nigeria as people depend on land for a living. A 
Traditional Nigerian has always viewed land as the fundamental element of their 
economic well-being as well as part of social and cultural identity. There are some 
common characteristics identified in African land-holding systems: a) collective 
ownership of land by the tribe, the community or the lineage; b) inalienability of 
land; c) flexible access mechanisms to land and land-related resources; and d) 
community-based land administered and managed by the Chiefs who are in charge 
of the village disputes. 

According to Emery (2005), speaking about property in Nigeria which is closely 
linked with speaking about land, the systems of land tenancy have a major impact on 
the sets of rights to property that can be inherited in Nigeria. She further suggests 
that Land is divided into three major types: communal land, individual (or private) 
land, and public (or state) land. Customary land is held as “corporate aggregate”, 
through groups such as towns, patrilineal or matrilineal groups, and family systems. 
Such land can be used jointly, by any member, or divided amongst families for use. 
This land may be distant farmland, forest, or spaces like the market square. 
Alienation of such land is not possible without consent of the community. In 
contrast, private tenure in customary systems tend to be on the basis of the family 
unit; with the family head distributing rights to land that are inheritable to children, 
but non-alienable without consent of the family head. It may be stated that the head 
of the family in most Nigerian contexts are predominately male and have the right to 
land inheritance. 

Emery (2005) also presented an argument that the requirement of family 
consultation is a rule of law, and not a matter of convenience. While all individuals 
who are members of the community or family have a right to a portion of the land, 
this does not hold true for women as they are viewed as temporary members. 
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Therefore, they do not have permanent and inheritable rights to the land, but rights 
to use and enjoyment of land while physically in the family. Individuals may also 
hold land in their own right for example, through clearing vacant land. However, 
most land is acquired through inheritance within customary systems. Finally, in 
considering inheritance rights to land, it is also important to recognise that land has a 
spiritual value for many Nigerians as home to ancestors. 

As Gender Across Borders (GAB) (2012) presents, in most parts of sub Saharan 
Africa, women play vital role in food industries, nutrition and security which cannot 
be over looked. Women are the producers of food in most African countries in the 
areas of farming in the communities. Women are also play the role of house wives 
and cater for food for families. Yet women in many African countries do not have 
access to and control over land, and this limits the types of food crops they can grow 
as well as their economic security. 

GAB further argues that women’s access to land in Nigeria is especially limited 
in the Southeast and south where cultural norms and traditions forbid a woman to 
own land. In spite of the increased awareness about gender equality issues in the 
past three decades, these cultural dictates have been largely unchallenged at the local 
level where it matters most. Globally, there has been an increased focus on land 
rights as they are so pertinent to various aspects of development. According to 
Wickeri and Kalhan (2010), land ownership can be a critical source of capital, 
financial security, food, water, shelter and resources. 

The Global Land Tool Network (GLTN) (2011), a United Nations (UN) 
organisation has found that rural landlessness is a strong predictor of poverty and 
hunger, and negatively impacts Empowerment and the realisation of human rights. 

Several scholars argue that women’s lack of sufficient land rights negatively 
affect their immediate families, education and the larger community as well, with 
land ownership, women can develop an income more fairly within the household. 
Hanstad (2010) suggests that providing sufficient land rights for women is beneficial 
because: 

* Women are less likely to contract and spread HIV/AIDS as they do not have 

to resort to prostitution. 

* Women are less likely to be victims of Domestic violence. 

¢ Children are more likely to stay in school longer. 

* Women have better access to Microcredit. 


Legal Framework in African Context 


According to Women’s Land Link (2010) in many parts of the world, Africa 
being good example women have access to land in order to cultivate the land; 
however, there are traditions and cultural norms which bar women from inheriting 
or purchasing land; thus putting women in a place of dependence on their husbands, 
brothers, or fathers for their livelihood and shelter. Should there be an illness, 
domestic violence, or death in the family, women would be left landless and unable 
to either grow crops for food, or rent land for profit. Land ownership for women is a 
crucial form of security and income, increasing empowerment and decreasing 
poverty. 
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Women’s Land Link Africa has been making great strides in their efforts to 
secure women’s access to land and housing through community mapping, local 
dialogues, watchdog groups, peer exchanges and community paralegal training. 


Marriage 

According to Emery (2005) the major means through which individuals are 
differentiated and placed into a system of inheritance is through the form of 
marriage that they chose to adopt, be it a civil marriage, or under a customary or 
sharia system. In Nigeria there are four forms of law being Sharia law, customary 
law, common law and statutory law. 


Sharia Law 

Under Islamic law, both men and women have equal rights to hold property and 
typically do so individually. Land tenure is divided into three categories: occupied 
land, which is land in use; unoccupied land, which can be obtained either by grant 
from the Emir or Village Chief if located in town, or clearing if it is land outside 
town; and common land, known as waaf, which is used for public activities (Sait & 
Hilary, 2009). 

The sharia system is clear and simple as is specified in the Qur’an. The basic 
principle under the Maliki system is that if a Muslim dies intestate his estate must be 
shared between his heirs entitled to share under Islamic law, and that his male 
children must have equal shares and his female children half share each of a male 
child. Only children who are non-muslim or commit patricide to inherit loose these 
rights. 

The general division is that if there are children, widows are entitled to one 
eight of the property, including realty, and they are entitled to one quarter of the 
property if there are no children. Daughters take half the share of their brothers, and 
if they are the sole survivor, will take half of the rest. It is also apparent that even in 
the Islamic custom, the women right in terms of access to land or property is still 
limited (Sait & Hilary, 2009). 


Customary Law 

According to the BBC Africa debate (BBC, 2011) on ‘Should Women have 
equal Inheritance Rights?’ under customary law across many African countries, 
when a man dies, it is his adult sons who are entitled to his property, at the expense 
of his daughters. The international Human Rights Law group highlighted that, in 
Nigeria, customary law has been used to settle at least 80% of land disputes to the 
disadvantage of women. 


Legal Framework from the Human Rights Perspectives 


English Common Law 

The English common law, as well as statutory law, remains an integral part of 
the Nigerian legal landscape, defining the default position in the absence of 
domestically enacted law or adherence to customary law. English law entered 
Nigeria through the Doctrine of Reception. Generally, reception is dated as of 
January 1* 1900, concomitant with the British government gaining control over the 
territory of the Royal Niger Company. 
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Widows Rights 

According to Kasunmu and Salacuse (1966), the spouses have no right in each 
other’s property either during marriage or on the death of one of them. The husband 
may during his lifetime allocate a house or land to the separate use of his wife. 
Unless an outright gift is proved, the property allocated to the wife will on the death 
of the husband still pass as family property. Rather, the widow’s right in the land is 
to mere possession of a parcel of family property subject to her good behaviour. 
Therefore, the widow lacks any rights to control the property, and is vulnerable 
should an absentee son or a family member fail to ensure she has access to the land. 

Emery (2005) argues further that women’s inheritance rights are an excellent 
place to begin a critical re-examination of Nigeria’s legal framework. Widows are 
beginning to come to public attention as a set of individuals who are particularly 
vulnerable in the face of HIV. As many AIDS widows have limited rights to 
inheritance, their ability to subsist in a land-based economy is placed in jeopardy. At 
the same time, widows may play a pivotal role in provision for AIDS orphans and 
sick relatives as HIV incident rates continue to grow in Nigeria. 


General Consequences 


Getting girls into school 

According to the article battling for equality on all fronts a consequence of 
gender inequality with regards to draconian laws that have prevented women from 
gaining inheritance rights to land has meant that many young girls have been denied 
an education they deserve. For many young women in Nigeria education is a way 
out of poverty. 

Disparities between girls and boys start in primary school and the differences 
widen through the entire educational system. Although Africa, of all regions, 
registered the highest relative increase in primary school enrolment during the last 
decade, it is still far from attaining parity. The good news is that by 2011, sub- 
Sahara Africa had significant girl’s enrolment. Together with South Asia, primary 
education level enrolment in sub-Saharan Africa rose to 23 million, up from 20 
million a decade earlier (Mwabu & Ackerman, 2013). 


Sources 

Policies specifically targeting girls were responsible for notable improvement in 
countries such as Benin, Botswana, the Gambia, Guinea, Lesotho, Mauritania, 
Namibia and Liberia. In Benin for instance the gender gap has narrowed, thanks to 
policies such as sensitizing parents through the media and reducing school fees for 
girls in public primary schools in rural areas which has helped reduce some of the 
problems faced in educating children. 

However, according to UNESCO’s most recent report on Teaching and 
Learning, Nigeria has an alarming proportion of about 10.5 million out of school 
children, the highest number across the world, education is not evidently anywhere 
at its best in Nigeria (UNESCO, 2013). In Nigeria as in many countries in Africa 
when a situation arises and a choice has to be made whether to send a male or 
female child to school the majority of parents opt to send the male child to school 
rendering the female child to a life of poverty and lack. Secondly, Nigeria is one of 
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the top ten countries with the highest population of illiterate adults-many of these 
being women. 

In most instances parents are faced with difficult choices as access to a good 
education is not free although this varies from state to state. In Lagos for instance, 
an area that is highly populated private school fees in the middle income sector 
begin in the region of over £2,000 per term many parents have limited options on 
whether or not to send their children to a private school as the public schools (state) 
are under-funded and class sizes are huge, in the worst-case scenario there may be 
up to 80 students per class. 

As a result of poor education in Nigeria in some cases, wealthy parents opt to 
send their children abroad as private fees in some schools in Lagos are comparable 
to fees in the United Kingdom. This is an option beyond the limits of many Nigerian 
families particularly the widows and those born outside the family. 


Methodology 


This is a mini survey that focused on women who have experienced problems 
with access to land as a result of loss of husbands, those born outside marriage and 
those from polygamist families. The small-scale research was conducted to find out 
how Nigerian women perceive their rights of land in relation to loss of husbands, 
born outside marriage and being a women and if this denial of right to inherit land 
has a consequence on their children education. A sample number of 15 women 
residing in the UK and Nigeria participated in the survey exercise. Telephone 
interviews were used to gather key issues as highlighted which is sufficient for this 
mini survey. All the participants are mature adults and gave consent to be 
interviewed. 


Participants Comments 


A lady lost her husband the UK who was a Nigerian heritage. The extended 
family back in Nigeria insisted that she should sell the entire dead husband’s 
property in London so that the extended family the inheritance of the man’s property 
as well as his land in Nigeria. (Participant 2) 

Although, the women refused to accept their demand, in African customary law, 
the husband’s family is right. 

I come from an extended family. My father was a Chief and he married 4 wives 
with sixteen children, ten girls and six boys. Unfortunately, our father suddenly 
passed away without writing a will. There was big problem amongst the children as 
the first son demanded his right of taking over the father’s property including all the 
assets. This involved the elders of the village to intervene. The king of our village 
dismissed the case on the ground that the first son has automatic right to all the land 
and wealth of the father, although sharing will be at his discretion. For us our 
mother did not have a boy. We are four girls, three are married. I am not married, 
although have two boys outside marriage and still live in my mother’s compound but 
no right to my natural father’s assets, nor my children with any right for land. 
Women in Africa are not seen to inherit wealth, because you have to respect the 
tradition. Very sad. This means a big struggle to feed and educate my children on 
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my little income. My first son cannot go to university as I cannot afford his school 
fees. It is not easy. (Participant 5) 

Husband died and left me with five children. On the day he died, brother in-law 
asked me to declare all the assists of my husband including his bank account details. 
I could not believe this, I refused him. To my greatest surprised, he moved in to one 
of my husband’s property. Eventually, he took over everything claiming that he is 
next to my husband and therefore should take over his role. My children were very 
young, I took the matter to the elders, nobody was willing to support my case 
because, they saw it as his right. I was divested; I managed to sell his cars, took all 
the money in his bank account and came to London to educate my children. Thank 
God I did that. (Participant 10) 

Land cases for women are a big issue because no one wants to know. My case is 
a good example. My mother did not marry. I lived with my grandmother who passed 
away in 2009. I continued to live in her house alone until my uncle returned back 
from Lagos. He asked me to pack out of the house for him to rent to tenants. I 
refused and decided to summon him to the village chief. My case was dismissed on 
the ground that my mother was not married and therefore I could not inherit land or 
my ground mother’s property. It was then it daunted on me that I had no Right of 
Land or Property in my mother’s compound as well as in my father’s land. Who 
suffers, me and my children? I have to work extremely hard to educate my children 
single handedly. Thank God that they have all done very well. (Participant 12) 


Conclusion 


This paper has raised an issue that needs much attention — land ownership for 
women. This paper does not allow the space to discuss this issue in much depth. It 
has just raised awareness of the issue. The issue of inequality in Land distribution to 
Nigerian women obviously has implications for the women and child education and 
might be in breach of human rights Protocol to which Nigeria is a signatory as 
regards to equality and right to education (Article 2). 

Based on the responses from the participants, the paper recommends more 
advocacy and knowledge on gender equality, a change in the status of women in 
local communities many of whom are suffering needlessly as a result of ignorance 
and discrimination and more consultation on women’s access to land by government 
authorities and policy makers. 
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DONG ZHAO 


BUDDHIST ECHOES IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION: A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF CHINA AND CANADA! 


Abstract 


Postmodern university education should provide students with, among other 
things, a third eye of wisdom to see the world and themselves. The enculturation of 
Buddhism in university education serves to realize this grand aim. This paper first 
examines the historical development and practical significance of the Buddhist 
components in both Chinese and Canadian contexts. Based on the cases of 
representative universities in the two countries, it then analyzes the permeation of 
Buddhism in the two countries’ university education, comparing the implications of 
Buddhist education in their respective higher-learning contexts. The findings 
indicate how, in their own ways, Chinese and Canadian universities employ 
Buddhist concepts in shaping students’ morality, enriching the humanistic and / or 
liberal education and assisting students in adapting to the changing world. 


Buddhism and Society in Postmodern Contexts: The Case of China 


Buddhism in China is more than 2,000 years old. Its greatest popularity and 
climactic development was in the Tang Dynasty (AD 618-907). As New China 
walked on the road of socialism, religion was undergoing a revival. As life gets 
more materialistically oriented, and urban pressures increase, spiritual needs are 
becoming more of a necessity than other modern conveniences. Buddhism is 
showing signs of vigorous life in the cities and countryside of China as a result of its 
vitality to adjust itself to modern conditions. This strong resurgence of Buddhism in 
contemporary China, such as the renovation of monasteries, the various Buddhist 
ceremonies and cultural festivals may be explained by the softening or flexibility of 
the Communist Party’s policy towards religions after the Reform and Open policies 
in the early 80s of the 20" century.” Buddhism helps the present-day Chinese to find 
meaning and value in a rapidly changing society. 

The Chinese culture has always emphasized the importance of combining moral 
education and skills training. This point was stressed by the Confucian tradition that 
employees tools to help students to cultivate “the core of values fostering a spirit of 
self-discipline, family solidarity, public morality and social responsibility” (Yao, 
2003, p. 283). Chinese philosophy and Buddhist wisdom have helped in the overall 
development of Chinese students and _ intelligentsia. Humanistic Buddhism 
advocated by Master Taixu and others focuses on personal development in the 
mundane world for the benefit of oneself and others dwelling in the secular society 
as well as the equality and love of all living creatures and the environment. Its goals 
of personal refinement, the improvement of individual and social life, success in this 
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world and the hereafter, and elevating ethical development all contribute to all-round 
development of an individual in the postmodern society. 

Generally speaking, Buddhist education aims at training humans to deliver 
themselves out of suffering. The greatest treasure or asset of Buddhist philosophy is 
education in wisdom and the resultant virtue from the product of Buddhist 
enlightenment. The Chinese government has realized that it is unwise to discard 
Chinese ancient civilization or wisdom; rather, it should be rekindled to compete 
with the prevalent westernization of the Chinese youth. The natural result of this 
orientation is the resurgence and the popularity of Chan Buddhism, Pure Land 
Buddhism and other sects of Buddhism in China today. 

The positive and soul-reaching influence of Buddhist education upon human 
society is evident during the course of its development in China. Since 
Confucianism, for all its systematic doctrines of an ideal social structure, 
emphasizes too much on people’s abiding attachment to individual and social 
achievements, Buddhism offers the much needed morality based on altruism in 
order to achieve the healthy development of the nation. As I argue, the Buddhist 
enculturation in education is to infuse moral and spiritual values into the present 
materialistic and technical education practice, for the modern education cannot solve 
crises and conflicts incurred by current world developments. Buddhism can show or 
remind the modern people what they should do to preserve the world, nature and all 
sentient beings in it. 


Buddhism and Society in Postmodern Contexts: The Case of Canada 


There are two major means by which Canadians have contacted and benefited 
from Buddhism, the transformative teaching from Asia: through immigrants from 
Asian countries and through universities and colleges that teach and research 
Buddhism. Chinese and Japanese workers who came to Canada to work on the 
railroads first brought Buddhism to Canada. In 1905, the first Buddhist temple was 
set up in British Columbia, and was moved to Vancouver the next year. The largest 
Buddhist organization in Canada was created by the Japanese Jodo Shinshu sect of 
Buddhism, with temples set up in British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and 
Quebec. A substantial expansion of Buddhism in Canada began in the last half of the 
20th century. During and after World War II, with a large number of Japanese- 
Canadians moving to Alberta, this province became the most important place for 
Buddhism in Canada. As Terry Watada comments, “The revival of Jodo Shinshu 
Buddhism from near eradication is attributable to the exile of Japanese Canadians 
from the West Coast to Southern Alberta” (Watada, 1996). Alberta thus became the 
cradle of the academic study of Buddhism in North America. 

This monastic orientation in the spread of Buddhism in Canada was later 
replaced by Zen Buddhism, which believed in the potential Buddha-hood for all. 
The monumental event for this epoch-making transition was marked by the 
establishment of The Zen Lotus Society in 1967 by Venerable Samu Sunim. The 
name of the Society was changed to Buddhist Society for Compassionate Wisdom, a 
North American Buddhist Order with five mission operations: in Ann Arbor, 
Chicago, New York City, Toronto, and Mexico City. The significance of this 
change is that Buddhism in Canada, after more than two decades of Asian styles of 
monasticism, is now open to all people who wish to seek enlightenment and 
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liberation from the anxieties and sufferings in the postmodern complexities of the 
world. 

Zen emphasizes the attainment of enlightenment and the personal direct insight 
in the Buddhist teachings, playing down on the importance of sutras and doctrines 
and favoring direct understanding through zazen and interaction with a master. The 
Zen Buddhist mission centers in Canada aim to propagate the meditation movement 
to initiate a culture of enlightenment and green spirituality. The Universal Buddhist 
Temple, as a traditional Chinese Buddhist temple in Vancouver, practices Pure Land 
and Chan (Zen) Buddhism with Confucian and Taoist spirituality tendencies. The 
temple focuses on meditation and parapsychology to help maintain the 
psychological and spiritual well-being of the Canadians. Moreover, the international 
Buddhist movements from Taiwan—the Amitabha Buddhist Societies, the Buddhist 
Compassion Relief Tzu Chi Association, Dharma Drum Mountain, Foguangshan, 
True Buddha school—all have multiples centers in various parts of Canada (Irons, 
2008). 

In sum, a variety of factors have combined to greatly increase the Buddhist 
presence in Canada. As Kenneth Tanaka (Prebish & Tanaka, 1998, p. 294) has 
pointed out, 


The plurality of religions also characterizes the Buddhist groups as well, for 
virtually every school of Buddhism has now found a foothold on American soil. 
These schools now exist side by side, often in the same community — a situation 
unthinkable in Asia, where they often had no knowledge of each other. 


With Buddhism becoming a major religion in Canada over the last half-century, 
it is no longer ‘ethnic’ associated only with immigrant Asian people; there is also a 
growing constituency of Euro-Canadian Buddhists conscientiously dedicated to the 
faith. At present, close to 500 Buddhist organizations (including temples, centers, 
associations, retreats, charities, businesses, etc.) are prospering in Canada, 
manifesting the doctrines and practices of the entire spectrum of Buddhist schools in 
Asia and guiding an estimated number of 250,000 adherents.” According to the 2001 
census, the number of Buddhists increased 84% to about 300,300, or about 1% of 
the Canadian population.“ For all these factors and others, it could be said that 
Buddhism has had a fascinating history in Canada. 


Buddhism in Chinese Universities 


Throughout the history of China, Buddhism and the traditional Chinese 
education had always been hand in hand in their common pursuit of wisdom. 
Chinese universities often undertake the responsibility of providing Buddhist 
courses, since Buddhist education is proved constructive in cultivating eligible 
citizens with healthy personalities during the higher-learning phase. After the 
serious disruption of all religions in China during the Great Cultural Revolution 
(1966-1976), both Buddhism and higher education have experienced a revival and 
resurgence. For the students in the socialist China, the nature of education should 


3 For a listing of Canadian Buddhist centers, please access http://buddhismcanada.com/. 
* Refer to “2001 Census: analysis series Religions in Canada”, at Statistics Canada's website 
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always be altruistic and for the well-being of the country. Buddhism is thus naturally 
noticed by the government to be a kindred spirit with the socialist ideals of 
education. 

The significance and implications of incorporating Buddhism courses into 
Chinese university curriculum can be multifaceted, for Buddhism plays so 
indispensable a part in the cultural identity of the nation. To be specific, 
popularizing Buddhism within the context of university education can serve the 
purposes of both modernizing this time-honored religion in current society, 
cultivating students’ healthy personality and cultural awareness, and promoting both 
religious and secular education. Nowadays, Buddhism is undergoing a modernizing 
process to better adapt to the technologically and scientifically developing society. 
Buddhism needs to cope with the drastic changes on both ideological and practical 
levels, and to be able to explain the changing realities of a more pluralistic world 
and reconcile with the mainstream world outlook. Besides, Buddhist concepts 
should find its way into the major educational institutes so as to be promoted 
effectively and developed academically. The integration of Buddhism courses into 
university curriculum not only expands the scope of target audiences who are most 
often highly educated and civilized, it also enriches the field of Buddhist researches 
as an academic subject. For instance, to cope with a more pluralistic world, Buddhist 
research themes are more globalized, and research methods are more 
interdisciplinary and comprehensive (Yao, 2009, pp. 347-351). Therefore, to revive 
this time-honored religion socially and academically in an age when knowledge, 
science and information are highly valued, fully utilizing the educational resources 
of Chinese universities should be considered a top priority. 

Classes on the history of Buddhism, Buddhist culture of China, Buddhist 
classics as literature, Buddhist art and Buddhist philosophy are offered in most of 
the key universities in China. Most of such classes are run under the department of 
philosophy, Chinese language, literature, history, foreign languages, and 
archaeology. Some of these classes take the form of selective courses open to all 
students in the university. At Beijing Foreign Studies University, the general course 
“Buddhism in Chinese Culture”” run by the School of English and International 
Studies is among one of the most popular general classes in the university, with 
enrollment often over 100 students. In addition, public lectures by eminent Buddhist 
masters are organized by the universities, such as Taiwanese Buddhist master 
Venerable Sheng-yen’s lecture at Peking University and Tsinghua University in 
2005, Master Hsing Yun’s lecture at Zhongshan university in 2006 and Master 
Yancan’s lecture on happy living at Beijing Foreign Studies University in 2012. 

Besides on-campus courses on Buddhism, various off-campus activities also 
sprout in China, such as Chan summer camps, Chan Study Societies, etc. Ven Ming 
Hai (Ming, 1993), a graduate from the philosophy department of Peking University 
and now abbot of Bo Lin Chan Monastery in Hebei Province, has been organizing 
annual summer camps for university students and others since the 1990s. Such 
activities have contributed to the comprehensive development of Chinese college 
students with admirable and wholesome personalities. As for the cultivation of 
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healthy personalities, Buddhist teachings have long been proven constructive in this 
respect. For example, the concept of “Nirvana” teaches human beings to form a 
peaceful and detached mind and to accept the transformation between life and death 
as a natural process. The law of “Five Percepts” establishes the baseline of Buddhist 
morality, imposing its regulating power via individual’s self-discipline. The wisdom 
of “Emptiness” or “Non-volition” inspires the earthlings to get rid of their worldly 
desires to end the sufferings. All the teachings above will exert positive influences 
on students’ self-improvement during the most crucial period of their character 
formation and ultimately contribute to their future development as social beings. 

With regard to the cultivation of “cultural awareness”, Buddhist education is 
even deemed indispensable in the Chinese cultural context. More than 3000 year’s 
Buddhist influence fundamentally changes the developmental path of Chinese 
society and reshapes the Chinese cultural identity. To be specific, the permeation of 
Buddhism can be identified in Chinese literature, visual arts, prevalent cultural 
practices and even people’s way of thinking. In the case of Chinese literature, 
Buddhism exerts its influence on almost all aspects of literary creation, including 
themes, forms, the use of symbols and metaphors, etc. Hence, without adequate 
Buddhist knowledge, a university student cannot fully understand his own cultural 
background and identity. Moreover, learning Buddhism in college is also conducive 
to the cultivation of an all-embracing mindset. In the increasingly globalized and 
culturally-diversified world, students should develop be flexible with different 
perspectives from specific historical and cultural backgrounds. By learning to 
interpret the Buddhist canons and practices in its cultural context, students’ 
ethnocentric mentality will be deconstructed, being replaced by an open and tolerant 
mindset which could benefit their future development as world citizens. 

Beijing University has a program especially designed to train Chinese students 
in Sanskrit, aiming to set up a team of specialists to help translate the large number 
of manuscripts discovered in traditional Chinese Buddhist centers like Tibet. The 
history of the Sanskrit program at Beijing University can trace its origin to 1960s. It 
was later on expanded and strengthened by the nationally renowned scholar Ji 
Xianlin, who translated many Sanskrit works into Chinese and is deemed by many 
Chinese as the greatest Chinese scholar of Sanskrit, who introduced classical Indian 
culture to the Chinese people. This program was established to resume and carry on 
the legacy of Ji, who passed away in 2009. The Research Institute of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts and Buddhist Literature at Peking University is working with regional 
governments and hoping to create an archive for lost manuscripts and palm-leaves. 

Renmin University of China, second in importance and fame only to Beijing 
University and Qinghua University in China, founded the program of Buddhism and 
the Religious Studies in the 1950s, and in the 1960s when professor Fang Litian 
joined in this program, the teaching and research activities have been greatly 
consolidated. In 2000, this center became the primary research base granted by 
China’s Ministry of Education, and from then on it has become the only state 
research center in the field of Buddhism and Religious Studies in colleges and 
universities in China. The Institute for Studies of Buddhism and religious theory 
(ISBRT) in RUC has undergraduate courses, master degree teaching courses in 
Religion, doctor degree teaching courses in Religion, and related postdoctoral 
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research programs, thus formulating a complete course system from masters and 
doctors to post-doctors. 


Buddhism in Canadian Universities 


The late 19 and early 20 century witnessed the expansion of Buddhist influence 
in North America. Major universities started to deem Buddhism courses as an 
integral part of “liberal art education” and incorporated them into the regular 
curriculum (Reynolds, 2001, p. 12). Since Buddhism does not enjoy dominant status 
among mainstream populations in the western world, scholars and educators are 
inclined to perceive Buddhist education as the cultivation of students’ “critical and 
evaluating ability” (Reynolds, 2001, p. 9) or the accumulation of “cross-cultural 
experiences” (Tsai, 2008, p. 161) rather than the teaching of spiritual ideals to 
enhance students’ mental and cultural wellbeing, as the Chinese universities have 
done. To them, courses on Buddhism provide undergraduate students with a new 
perspective and various critical skills to “meaningfully navigate a pluralistic world” 
(Tsai, 2008, p. 161). Hence, most of their researches provide insights on the 
pedagogical rather than religious level, serving more as the exploration of the means 
than the ends. 

Education of Buddhism in Canada adopts the pedagogical approach, which 
focuses on effective teaching objectives and curriculum design; unlike its Chinese 
counterpart, it attaches great importance to the cultivation of critical and analytical 
abilities, aiming to prepare students for the possible cross-cultural encounters in the 
culturally-diversified modern world. In other words, they define the Buddhist 
curriculum as a critical way of seeing the world rather than a content-based 
interpretive course. The cultivation of critical and evaluative abilities is one of the 
core objectives of Buddhist education in Canada and more or less the western world. 
Since Buddhism is a highly mind-probing religion with a very special outlook on the 
world, learning to interpret Buddhist canons and practices from different even 
contrasting perspectives can help western learners develop analytical and evaluative 
ability, the very quality that defines individualism, instead of the Chinese concepts 
of collectivism and harmony, and empowers them to make critical judgments while 
exploring the pluralistic world. 

Though the two countries share the basic understanding of the core concepts of 
Buddhism, they differ in the actual focuses and specific approaches. Reynolds 
examines the role of the North American undergraduate Buddhist courses as “liberal 
art education” from a postmodern point of view. That is, he addresses the 
“postmodern interests and concerns” in his definition of the course, identifying the 
cultivation of “critical analysis” as one of the major objectives of Buddhism courses 
(Reynolds, 2001, p. 13). Moreover, he believes that by discussing “how canons and 
practices are received in Buddhist traditions” in college classrooms, students are 
equipped with “well-disciplined interpretive skills” which are highly applicable to 
other religious contexts or different “humanly articulated worlds” (Reynolds, 2001, 
p. 12). 

Julius Tsai, more concerned about how Buddhist education balances between 
the cultivation of students’ “self-awakening” and their “intellectual abilities”, 
discusses the pedagogical implications of the “three aspects of Buddhist thought and 
practice” in Buddhist education, namely how the Buddhist notions of “No-self”, 
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“Skillful means” and “Awakening” (Tsai, 2008) contribute to the cultivation of 
“intellectual awareness” which “sustains them through life”. Through Buddhist 
education in the Canadian way, two kinds of intellectual sensibility are aimed at: 1) 
the rudimentary historical consciousness, meaning to perceive Buddhism and all 
other religions as “dynamic historically conditioned” existences; 2) the persistence 
of cross-cultural encounters, suggesting that one should learn to “reconcile one’s 
own cultural background and inherited world views with the relative strangeness of 
other cultures” (Tsai, 2008, p. 159). 

Canadian universities have granted professorships to several international 
scholars including Leon Hurvitz at the University of British Columbia, Herbert V. 
Guenther and Julian Pas at the University of Saskatchewan, A. K. Warder at the 
University of Toronto and Jan Ytin-Hua at McMaster among others in the latter half 
of the 20th century. Because most universities and colleges, large or small, offer 
courses in Buddhism, education has become the most important means by which 
Canadians come into contact with this Asian religious tradition. Each year thousands 
of students are introduced to the basic doctrines and history of Buddhism. Presently, 
every Major university in Canada offers courses on Buddhism with several offering 
advanced degrees in Buddhist Studies or Religious Studies with Buddhism as an 
emphasis. 

With the University of British Columbia (UBC) as a case in point, Buddhism is 
studied with a variety of disciplinary approaches and in historical periods spanning 
the ancient to the contemporary. The Department of Asian Studies constitutes the 
center of this teaching and research on Buddhism. The Buddhism and Contemporary 
Society Program sponsors undergraduate and graduate teaching about Buddhism at 
UBC, brings in a variety of visiting speakers as part of the TLKY lecture series, 
holds workshops and conferences on issues of contemporary relevance, and supports 
student research on the contemporary state of Buddhism in Asia and abroad. Many 
undergraduate courses that focus on Buddhism may be taken as part of an 
undergraduate major or minor in Asian Studies, including Introduction to Buddhism; 
Buddhism in China; and Special Topics in Buddhist Studies. The Department plans 
to increase the number of Buddhism-related courses and courses on Asian Religions 
in coming years. Other courses cover Theravada Buddhist narratives, Mahayana 
Buddhist philosophy, etc. Undergraduate courses that include Buddhism are 
Religions of the World, Cultural Foundations of East Asia, Cultural Foundations of 
South Asia, Cultural Foundations of Southeast Asia and many others. 

UBC’s Asian Studies offers Master of Arts and Ph.D. degrees in Korean, East 
Asian Buddhism, South East Asian and South Asian culture, including literature, 
linguistics, pre-modern history, religion and philosophy. Advanced language 
training in Sanskrit, Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Indonesian, Chinese, Korean, and 
Japanese is available, as well as courses on source materials and research methods in 
Classical Chinese Studies, Japanese Studies, and Korean Studies. It is also possible 
to take a one-year Master’s degree (Master’s of Asia Pacific Policy Studies) in Asia 
and policy studies for students who prefer the contemporary aspects of Buddhism. 

To recapitulate, Buddhism in Chinese universities tend to let students cultivate 
the heart, making them more humane, more harmonious and more contributive to 
the peace and stability of the society. On the part of Buddhism in Canadian 
universities, though the Chinese concerns are also taken into consideration, yet the 
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focus is on the use of Buddhist concepts and practices to enhance students’ 
analytical and critical abilities to better understand the world so as to make it serve 
the human race better, as the deep-rooted Western idea of dualism would show. 


Concluding Remarks 


Since the core tenet of Buddhism is education, Buddhists are articulating their 
spirituality in terms of education, in locales like temples, centers, institutes, pagodas, 
gompas, wats and viharas designed purely for teaching and learning. Some scholars, 
whom I totally agree with, even argue that Buddhism is not a religion, but a kind of 
teaching or education and the Buddha a teacher. In this vein, university students 
have had much significant contribution to make to the development of Buddhism. 
With the central place of Buddhism in the cultural context of China, the students, 
scholars and monastics often hold the common aspirations of getting spiritual 
enlightenment and enhancement for the purpose of a truly harmonious society. With 
the Buddhist concepts of Non-duality and others, people can expect to be world 
citizens, without discriminations against the “other” or the different; the ideal world 
would be like that of Amitahba’s pure land where only happiness and absolute 
equality abound. On the part of the Canadian side of the Buddhist education in 
universities, the common aim of achieving wisdom has another dimension, which is 
the cultivation of critical judgments, evaluations and the analytical skills. The 
essential concern is to help students to develop the skills of critical analysis, the 
rhetorical skills of argumentation that contribute to an independent and 
individualistic entity. All textbooks, courses, and classroom teaching methods are 
oriented toward this goal. 

From the different cultural contexts of the academic analyses of Buddhism in 
China and Canada, we are faced with both common and differing perspectives of 
evaluating the Buddhist education in different cultural contexts, with Asian / 
Chinese educators focusing more on its historical development and cultural 
significance while the North American / Canadian counterpart stressing the its 
pedagogical function as a liberal art curriculum. Such differences might to some 
extent be explained by the fact that in Buddhism (as the pillar of the oriental culture) 
is not to be found many beliefs and principles that belong to the Western 
mainstream religions like Christianity. Buddhism in Asian countries, however, 
enjoys greater popularity and its permeation in mainstream cultures is more salient. 
Therefore, Buddhist teaching in universities not only aims to cultivate eligible 
individuals, but also shoulders the responsibility of promoting the development of 
Buddhism academically and socially. In this sense, China, given its rich Buddhist 
culture legacies, should consider Buddhism both as a means of education and as a 
way of achieving the ultimate goal of world unity. 

Finally, if we adopt a global view of Buddhism and its benefits to all sentient 
beings under the sun, promoting Buddhism as a religion and an academic subject 
should be attached equal importance as the cultivation of learmers’ personality, 
critical thinking ability and global harmony in university education. To achieve this 
goal, course objectives, curriculum design and research methods of Buddhism 
education should all be modernized to keep up with the development of the world 
which is already on its way of becoming a global village. That should be the greatest 
significance of Buddhism for the post-modern human race. 
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CHANGJUN YUE 


GENDER AND MIGRATION: EVIDENCE FROM COLLEGE GRADUATES 
IN CHINA 


Abstract 


Based on a national scale survey data of 2013 and methods of statistical 
descriptive and econometric analysis, this paper has given an empirical analysis on 
the frequency, flowing direction, return and influential factors of college graduates’ 
migration. Meanwhile gender comparison in migration has been analyzed. The 
empirical results are concluded as follows: Firstly, the percentage of migration for 
female graduates is much lower than male graduates. 50.8 percent of male graduates 
migrate but only 39.1 percent of female graduates migrate. Secondly, inter- 
provincial migration may increase incomes significantly for both male graduates and 
female graduates. Thirdly, the economy development level is one of the key factors 
for inter-provincial migration. Fourthly, individual personal characteristics, 
individual human capital variables and family social and economic background are 
main factors influencing migration. 


Key words: Graduates, Migration, Return 


Introduction 


Since the implementation of the reform and opening up policy in 1978, China 
has enjoyed an economic boom. In 2010, China’s Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
amounted to 5.88 trillion United States dollars (USD) and China overtook Japan 
(5.46 trillion USD) to become the second largest economy in the world, ranked only 
behind the United States. In 2013, China’s GDP rose to 9.40 trillion USD and China 
will be most likely to overtake the US and become the world’s largest economy in 
2025. 

The fast economy growth owes much to China’s opening up policy in an 
economy globalization era. China’s taking parting the economy globalization lies in 
three main aspects: international trade, foreign direct investment (FDI, and 
Multinational Corporation. International trade is crucial for China’s economy. 
China’s economy is regarded as being export-led and the degree of dependence on 
exports has increased rapidly since China entered World Trade Organization (WTO) 
in 2001. In 2013, China’s foreign trade volume rose to $4.16 trillion and overtook 
the US to become the world’s largest trading nation. 

Reform measures and improved policies make China more attractive to global 
investors. Foreign direct investment in China showed robust growth in 2013, 
reflecting global investor confidence in the world's second-largest economy. Foreign 
direct investment in China rose to $117.6 billion in 2013. 

The number of registered Foreign-funded Enterprises rose to 446 thousand in 
2013. The city of Beijing has a total of 48 Fortune Global 500 companies' 
headquarters in 2013, replacing Tokyo at the top of the ranking for the first time. 

The strong FDI and Multinational Corporations inflow gained support from the 
nation's reform initiative, an improved investment environment and the opening-up 
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of the service sector. Moreover, China’s abundant labor force with higher education 
and lower wage has become comparative advantage in global competition. 

With the fast development of economic globalization, international flows of 
commodities and capitals increased rapidly while large-scale flows of labor force 
have also become notable in labor market. There are frequent flows of labor force 
among different countries as well as among different cities, regions, industries, 
sectors and positions within a country. As China entered WTO and improved its 
urbanization level continuously, hundreds of millions of surplus rural laborers have 
flowed into the eastern coastal areas and into big or medium cities. In recent years, 
the number of college graduates increased gradually, which rose to 6.99 million in 
2013. The employment of college graduates has become a key problem faced by 
Chinese government. College graduates are precious human resources and are the 
sources of scientific and technological inventions, technique innovations and 
economic development. Therefore, reasonable allocation and migration of graduates 
are very important for the efficient utilization of China’s human resources and for 
the coordinate development among different regions. 

Hereby, it is worthwhile to focus on and study the migration status of Chinese 
college graduates. What’s the characteristics of Chinese graduates’ migration? What 
are the influential factors? And what’s the return to migration? Especially, what is 
gender difference of migration? Relative researches are still limited. Lai & Ji (2003) 
shows that the driving force for graduates’ migration is the economic disparities 
between the costal and interior areas as well as between the urban and rural. The 
empirical results based on the data of Chinese graduates’ employment status by Yue 
& Zhou (2005) reveal that inter-provincial or within-provincial job seeking cost 
nearly the same, while inter-provincial employment enjoys significantly higher 
starting salary than within-provincial employment with other factors controlled. Ma 
(2010) studies the migration behaviors of Chinese graduates and shows that 
individual personal characteristics, family background, regional economy and the 
scale of education are important factors influencing graduates’ enrollment and 
employment migration. 

Based on national scale survey data of graduates’ employment status in 2013, 
the paper will classify graduates into five types according to their migration 
characteristics, and analyze the influence of various factors on their migration, 
which include individual personal characteristics, individual human capital status, 
family social and economic background, and regional situation of economy and 
higher education. And this paper pays more attention on the gender difference of 
migration. 


Relative Theoretical Analysis 


Migration or flow is one of the core issues in labor economics and demography 
which has been studied for a long time. There are a number of relative theories. As 
for the causes, abilities and returns of graduates’ employment migration, the related 
theories can be concluded as follows. 

Push and Pull Theory of Migration 

“Push and Pull Theory” is the most important demographic theory in explaining 
the causes of migration, which was first advanced systematically by Bagne (1969). 
Bagne indicates that labor force migration can be resulted from the pull factors of 
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favorable economic development as well as the push factors of unfavorable 
economic development. In the outflow regions, push factors are the dominant power 
for residents to emigrate, which include exhaustion of natural resources, increase of 
production cost, unemployment brought by laborer surplus, low income level and 
etc. In the inflow regions, pull factors are the dominant power for outlanders to 
immigrate, which include more employment opportunities, higher wages, better 
living conditions, better educational opportunities, more perfect culture and traffic 
conditions, better climate and etc. However, in rural areas there exist not only push 
factors for outmigration but also favorable pull factors including familiar 
community environment, social network shaped in a long time and unity with family 
members. While in inflow regions, there also exist push factors unfavorable for 
immigration, such as possible separation from families, fierce competition and 
strange environment. Nevertheless, push factors exceed pull factors as the dominant 
power in outflow regions, while it is the opposite in inflow regions. 

The “Push and Pull Theory” is highly interpretable in explaining the causes and 
returns of college graduates’ migration. Due to the large scale of Chinese college 
graduates, supply exceeds demand in the short term, so seeking for employment 
opportunities is a significant reason for graduates to migrate. There are relatively 
more employment opportunities with relatively higher wages in eastern coastal areas 
and big or medium cities, thereby the main orientation of graduates’ migration is 
from the central and western areas to the coastal areas, and from rural areas to big or 
medium cities. 

Human Capital Theory 

Human capital is the overall condition or level of laborers’ skills, knowledge 
and health accumulated through education, training, healthcare and migration. 
Similar to education, migration is also a kind of human capital investment, which is 
a necessary cost to obtain expected future revenue. What’s more, migration and 
education are complementary for each other, since investment in one aspect will 
increase the return to investment in the other aspect. The mental cost and benefit of 
migration varies among groups with different education levels. Those who are better 
educated are more willing to migrate to gain economic return. 

The human capital theory is highly interpretable in explaining college 
graduates’ abilities to migrate. Compared to students graduated from four-year 
universities, two-year colleges and vocational colleges, graduate students have better 
migration abilities. People choose to receive higher education because it can 
improve individual productivities so as to improve the income level. Besides the 
direct return to education, higher education can also improve people’s migration 
abilities so as to obtain the extra benefit through inter-regional and inter-professional 
migration. 


Data and Methodology 


Data 

To understand the employment status of college graduates and provide rich and 
effective information for educational decision-making and graduates’ employment, 
Peking University carried out the sixth large-scale questionnaire survey on graduates 
nationwide in June 2013, following the former five surveys in June of 2003, 2005, 
2007, 2009 and 2011. 
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The 2013 survey includes 30 colleges in 21 provinces of the eastern, central and 
western areas. The sample size is 15,060. In the sample, 22.4 percent students 
graduate from two-year colleges or higher vocational schools, 68.0 percent are 
undergraduates, 9.2 percent are graduates with master degree, and 0.4 percent is 
graduates with doctor degree. And there are 52.7 percent male graduates and 47.3 
percent female graduates. 

Methodology 

Faggian et al (2006) classify graduate migrants into five types according to 
possible combinations of the places where their home, college and employer locate. 
(1) Repeat Migrant, who migrates for two times. The first is to migrate from original 
area to where the college locates for learning, and the second is to migrate to other 
regions (besides original area and where the college locates) for employment. (2) 
Return Migrant, who migrates from original area to where the college locates for 
learning, and return to original area for employment after graduation. (3) Sticker, 
who migrates from original area to where the college locates for learning, and stays 
where the college locates for employment. (4) Late Mover, who enters college in 
original area but migrates to other regions for employment. (5) Stayer, who learns 
and gets employed in original area without any migration. 

Based on this classification, this paper will give statistical comparison and 
regression analysis on the frequency, flowing direction, influential factors and return 
of the migration of college graduates. 


Descriptive Analysis on Migration of College Graduates 


Migration Proportion 

In the sample, 8,006 graduates have already decided where to work. Within all 
of them, 1,008 are Repeat Migrants (accounting for 12.6 percent), 885 are Return 
Migrants (accounting for 11.1 percent), 727 are Stickers (accounting for 9.1 
percent), 1,042 are Late Movers (accounting for 13.0 percent), and 4,344 are Stayers 
(accounting for 54.3 percent). 

Within graduates who have already decided where to work, Stayers account for 
the biggest proportion of 54.3 percent, indicating that most students study and obtain 
employment in their original areas without migration. Students who migrate for 
employment (get employed in non-original areas) account for 34.7 percent, 
including Repeat Migrants, Stickers and Late Movers. Students who migrate for 
learning (enter colleges in non-original areas) account for 32.8 percent, including 
Repeat Migrants, Return Migrants and Stickers. 

The gender difference on migration is significant. The percentage of migration 
for female graduates is much lower than male graduates. The percentage of 
migration for female graduates is only 39.1 percent while it is 50.8 percent for male 
graduates. Furthermore, for each kind of migration of Repeat Migrants, Return 
Migrants, Stickers and Late Movers, male graduate has bigger percentage than the 
female. 

Return of Migration 

It shows that there are significant gaps among the incomes of all kinds of 
migrants and Stayer. Stayer has the lowest monthly starting salary averaging 2,676 
Yuan, which is notably lower than migrants. In all kinds of migrants, Repeat 
Migrant enjoys the highest salary averaging 4,572 Yuan. Sticker ranks the second 
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highest salary averaging 4,521 Yuan. Return Migrant ranks the third highest salary 
averaging 3,630 Yuan. Late Mover has a salary on average of 3,352 Yuan. 

When gender factor is taken into accounted, the above conclusion is still correct. 
Both the male Migrants and female Migrants have significant higher salaries than 
Stayers. For male graduates, the Sticker enjoys highest monthly starting salary, 
which averages 4,890 Yuan. While for female graduates, the Repeat Migrant enjoys 
highest monthly starting salary, which averages 4,518 Yuan. Generally speaking, 
graduates who migrate for employment enjoy higher average monthly starting salary 
than those who get employed in original areas. The relatively big income gap is one 
of the important causes for migration. 

Return to Migration by Migration Direction 

In China, the regional income gap between eastern region and central and 
western region is so large that graduates prefer to work in eastern region. The 
phenomenon of people in central and western region migrate into eastern region has 
existed for many years and will continue in the future. Therefore, college graduates 
from central and western region have strong motivation to migrate. 

The statistics shows the comparison on monthly starting salary of central and 
western region graduates by migration direction. Two conclusions could be drawn: 
first, starting salaries of migrants are much higher than Stayer. Second, starting 
salaries of migration from central and western region to eastern region are much 
higher than migration within central and western region. 


Influential Factors on Migration of College Graduates 


Regression Model 

The paper analyzes the influential factors on college graduates’ migration using 
regression model. The dependent variable represents different types of migration, so 
it is a categorical dependent variable, with the value equals to 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5, 
respectively. Therefore, Multinomial Logit model will be used, with one type as the 
base category. This paper sets the group of Stayers as base category, and the other 
four types are compared to it. 

Based on “push and pull theory”, “human capital theory”, and the individual 
personal characteristics of graduates, influential factors on college graduates’ 
migration can be reduced to four aspects: 

The first group is graduates’ individual personal characteristics, including: 
gender, minority, one child family. 

The second group is graduates’ human capital variables, including: (1) academic 
qualification, classified into college, undergraduate and postgraduate; (2) college’s 
prestige, classified into key university, ordinary four-year university, other 
university; (3) academic grades, classified into top 25 percent group and last 75 
percent group; (4) English certificate. 

The third group is graduates’ family background variables, including: (1) family 
economic status; (2) family social relationships; (3) parents’ schooling year; (4) 
home area; (5) parents’ occupation. 

The fourth group is regional economic variable, which is GDP per capita in the 
employment province. 

Regression Result 

The regression results indicate: 
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Individual personal characteristics have significant influence on employment 
migration. The male, minority and non-only-one child show higher migration rate. 
Compared to female graduates, male graduates are more competent to be migrants. 

Human capital variables have significant influence on employment migration 
too. (1) Postgraduates and undergraduates are more likely to migrate than those from 
two-year colleges. (2) Graduates from key universities are more likely to be 
Stickers. This means that students are likely to migrate if they can go to key 
universities, but after graduation they will stay the same places as their universities 
to work. (3) Graduates who have obtained English certificates have advantage to 
migrate in that the regression coefficients of English certificate for repeat migrants, 
return migrants, stickers and late movers are all significantly positive. 

Social capital variables also have significant influence on employment 
migration. (1) Graduates with broader family social relationships prefer local 
employment. (2) Graduates whose parents have more schooling years are more 
likely to migrate. (3) Graduates from rural area families are more likely to migrate. 

All the regression coefficients of GDP per capita in employment province are 
positive significantly, indicating the pull effect of “Push and Pull Theory”. The 
bigger GDP per capita in destination is, the more migration probability graduates 
have. 


Return to Migration of College Graduates 


Regression Model 

Income is an important index reflecting migration status. Both the push and pull 
theory and human capital theory consider higher income as one of the primary 
purposes of migration. To estimate the return to migration more exactly, this part 
will study the net return to migration with other variables controlled using 
multivariate linear regression model. 

The dependent variable is graduate’s monthly starting salary. The explanatory 
variables include all influential factors on starting salary involved in previous part. 
In addition, the migration variable is also included, with the Stayer as base category 
and other types included in regression model as dummy variables. 

Regression Result 

The regression results indicate: 

Migration can enhance income, the return of migration to income is between 
10.7 percent and 21.1 percent. The regression coefficients of the four dummy 
variables for migration are all significantly positive. Within the four types, Repeat 
Migrant enjoy the highest starting salary (the coefficient is 0.211), Stickers enjoy the 
second highest salary (the coefficient is 0.156), Return Migrant enjoy the third 
highest starting salary (the coefficient is 0.125), with Late Movers the fourth (the 
coefficient is 0.107), which indicates that graduates employed in non-original areas 
enjoy higher income. 

There is significant gender income gap. Male’s average salary is 9.0 percent 
more than female’s. 

Human capital variables have significant influence on income. (1) The 
regression coefficients of academic qualification are highly significant, which makes 
clear that postgraduates and undergraduates have more income than those from two- 
year colleges. (2) The regression coefficients of academic grades and English 
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certificate are significantly positive. It makes clear that graduates with better 
academic performance enjoy higher salary too. 

Social capital variables also have significant influence on income. The 
regression coefficients of family income and parents’ schooling year are 
significantly positive, indicating that graduates from high and medium income 
families or with better educational background enjoy higher salary than those from 
low income families. 

The regression coefficient of GDP per capita in employment province is 
significantly positive, indicating the pull effect of “Push and Pull Theory”. 


Conclusions and Suggestions 


Based on a national scale survey data of 2013 and methods of statistical 
descriptive and econometric analysis, this paper has given an empirical analysis on 
the frequency, flowing direction, return and influential factors of college graduates’ 
migration. Meanwhile gender comparison in migration has been analyzed. The 
empirical results are concluded as follows: 

Firstly, the percentage of migration for female graduates is much lower than 
male graduates. 50.8 percent of male graduates migrate but only 39.1 percent of 
female graduates migrate. Secondly, inter-provincial migration may increase 
incomes significantly for both male graduates and female graduates. Thirdly, the 
economy development level is one of the key factors for inter-provincial migration. 
Fourthly, individual personal characteristics, individual human capital variables and 
family social and economic background are main factors influencing migration. 

There are some policy suggestions for colleges, graduates and the government 
based on the results above. 

Firstly, for regional distribution of graduates’ employment, the allocation effect 
of market is remarkable. The push and pull theory explains why graduates mainly 
migrate from central and western interior provinces to eastern coastal provinces, and 
from less developed provinces to better developed ones. The human capital theory 
shows graduates with higher academic qualifications are more likely and capable to 
migrate. Both the push and pull theory and the human capital theory explain why 
graduates who obtain employment after inter-provincial migration enjoy higher 
salaries. In future, the function of employment markets should be further perfected 
to utilize the allocation effect of market sufficiently. It will not only promote college 
graduates’ employment, but also improve graduates’ satisfaction degree of their 
employment. Universities should consider the demands of labor market adequately 
in the aspects of subject design, curriculum construction, practice and internship 
arrangement, and etc, so as to improve graduates’ abilities to obtain employment. 

Secondly, governmental macro regulation should be implemented when and 
where the market fails to play well. The paper does not include policy variables in 
analyzing inter-provincial migration due to data limitation. So the influence of 
policies of central and local government on graduates’ migration cannot be explored. 
In fact, Chinese government put forward a series of policies to encourage and induce 
graduates to work in organizations of grass-root level, central and western areas, 
small and medium enterprises. The effects of those policies need further evaluation. 
However, the results of the paper provide some instructions for the allocation of 
higher education resources. The Stayers amount to a proportion of 54.3 percent, 
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which indicates that graduates prefer to work in home areas because of the familiar 
social and cultural environment. The government should insist the local recruitment 
as the main recruitment policy, and meanwhile, provide more supports of investment 
and teacher resources for colleges in central and western areas to improve the 
quality of higher education in those areas. 

Thirdly, student groups with difficulties to obtain employment should receive 
more assistance. The paper shows graduates from rural areas or families with fewer 
social relationships are more likely to migrate. To a certain extent, they are forced to 
migrate under the push effect of the push and pull theory. 

Lastly, since the empirical results shows that female graduate is disadvantaged 
in migration capacity and income level, therefore, special policy support should 
given to help female graduates find better jobs. 
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XIAOHAO DING 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF SECONDARY VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION GRADUATES IN URBAN CHINA 


Abstract 


Using the data from the Chinese Urban Household Education and Employment 
Survey — 2004, this article studies the performances of graduates of secondary 
vocational education compared with the graduates of secondary general education in 
urban China from the perspectives of social stratification, job-searching spell and the 
quality of employment. The analysis reveals that students from lower socio- 
economic background are more likely to self-select into vocational secondary 
education compared to those enrolled in general secondary education. This 
difference disappears when they are compared to the secondary general graduates 
who do not make it to the tertiary education and enter the labor market instead. 
Furthermore, we do not find statistically significant difference between the two 
groups of graduates in terms of their income and occupational stratified level. 
However, the secondary vocational school graduates have a shorter job-searching 
spell. We suspect it is due to their better preparedness for the labor market. This 
study intends to respond to the debate in China surrounding the relative merits of 
general and vocational secondary education. 


Key words: secondary vocational education, social stratification, job searching, 
quality of employment, China 


Introduction 


Following the change in economic policy direction after 1985, secondary 
vocational education became, albeit gradually, a strategic focus of educational 
development in China. The Chinese government proposed that China would meet 
the target that the proportion of enrolled students in secondary vocational education 
and in the general high school would be approximately the same. However, 
although the Chinese government made secondary vocational education a focus 
since the 1990s, the development of strategic of secondary vocational education has 
been controversial (Wang & Zhou, 2010). In the course of development of 
secondary vocational education, disputes about its value and economic return 
compared with that of general high school education have continued. 

Using data obtained from the Chinese Urban Household Education and 
Employment Survey — 2004, this article studies secondary vocational education in 
urban China from the perspectives of social stratification, the time spent in job- 
search and the quality of eventual employment. Also the study tries to respond to the 
controversies and challenges that secondary vocational education has faced. 

The author argues that the role that secondary vocational education has played 
in social stratification in two stages. The first is that of “first streaming”, that is, 
through comparing enrolled students of secondary vocational school with those of 
the general high school, it is able to identify who chooses secondary vocational 
education. The second stage is that of “second streaming”. Here, the author sampled 
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graduates in the labour market who have completed secondary education rather than 
enrolled students. This enables to compare the household socio-economic 
background of graduates from secondary vocational schools with those of the 
general high school. Through the comparison and analysis of the two “streams”, a 
more comprehensive and objective understanding of the participants in the two types 
of secondary education may be obtained. The paper next analyzes the different 
lengths of job-searching spell for the two types of graduates when they leave school 
for work. Finally, the paper compares the employment status of graduates from 
secondary vocational school with those from the general high school from the point 
of view of quality of employment. This part of the paper is in two sections of which 
compare income and levels of employment. Finally, the paper will attempt to deepen 
the awareness of China’s secondary vocational education sector from the above 
perspectives, and provide evidence for the reform of policy. 


Introduction of Vocational Education in China 


The system of vocational education in China consists of vocational schools 
education and non-formal vocational training. China’s vocational education system 
is provided at three levels: junior secondary, senior secondary and post secondary. 
Junior vocational schools refer to the vocational education in junior high school 
stage. The students in junior vocational school should be primary school graduates 
or the youth with equivalent cultural knowledge and its schooling lasts 3 to 4 years. 
The secondary level mainly refers to the vocational education in senior high school 
stage. As the mainstay of vocational education in China, institutions providing 
secondary vocational education are divided into three categories. The first is the 
specialized secondary school, the basic tasks of which are to train secondary-level 
specialized technical skills. The second is the technical school which aims are to 
train secondary-level generally skilled workers. The third is the vocational high 
school with the emphasis on training secondary-level practice-oriented or skilled 
workers at the forefront of production. The three types of vocational schools enroll 
mainly junior high school graduates for a period of three years (Ou, et al, 2008). 
With China’s reform of vocational education and the development of social 
economy, the difference among the three types of second vocational schools has 
gradually become smaller. At present, to foster students to be the skilled workers in 
the forefront of labor market is their common tasks. With the schooling lasting two 
to three years, post secondary education mainly enrolls graduates from general high 
schools and secondary vocational schools. The tasks of this level of vocational 
education are to train secondary and high-level specialized technical and 
management labors needed for China’s economic development. Non-formal 
vocational training institutions are almost always located outside the formal 
education system. Although the output of such institutions generally enters the labor 
market on terms similar to those of graduates of secondary vocational schools, such 
training institutions do not provide diplomas. 

At present, vocational education is mainly conducted and managed by the 
Ministries of Education and Labor, but enterprises are also encouraged to provide 
vocational training for its own employees. During the thirty years since economic 
reform and opening to the outside world, much attention has been paid to the quality 
and level of vocation education as well as to the efficiency of schooling. 
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Composed of specialized secondary schools, skill workers schools and 
vocational high schools, and as the mainstay of vocational education in China, 
secondary vocational education plays a guiding role in training manpower with 
practical skills at primary and secondary levels of various types. Developing on the 
basis of the structural reform of secondary education after China adopted the policy 
of reform and opening to the outside world and directly coming from the 
reorganization of regular high schools, vocational high school enrolls junior high 
school graduates and its schooling lasts 3 years. Its main task is to train secondary- 
level practice-oriented talents with comprehensive professional abilities and all- 
round qualities directly engaged in the forefront of production, service, technology 
and management. Take the year of 2012 as an example, there were altogether 12,663 
secondary vocational schools (including vocational high schools, specialized 
secondary schools and skill workers school), with the enrollment of 21,136,900 
students and the recruitment of 7,541,300 students‘. 

Vocation education is an important component of the Chinese education system 
that has been given more attention in the past years due to the scale and crucial 
impact it has on enhancing national employment and on training a qualified labor 
force that necessary to boost the Chinese economy. 


Research Questions 


Enrollment characteristics and outcomes of graduates in secondary vocational 
education have been a concern of researchers and policy makers in recent years. 
Over the past decade years, varying projects and investigations have sought to 
ensure that adolescents who are economically disadvantaged are provided 
opportunities to participate in secondary vocational programs in China. Students 
experiencing social and economic disadvantage have been targeted for special 
assistance in vocational education because they constitute a large part of the Chinese 
school population. There is a growing consensus that disadvantages in SES can have 
a tremendous impact on the opportunities of education as well as of labor markets. 

A number of benefits can result from involvement in secondary vocational 
education including increased participation rates of education, enhanced attitudes 
toward and about work, and less unemployment and better paying jobs for adults 
who successfully complete secondary vocational programs. However, few empirical 
investigations have been completed in China to focus on the impact of vocational 
education programs on the lives of participants after the completion of school. 

More empirical studies are needed about the involvement of adolescents in 
vocational programs in China. This study tries to explore the questions as 
followings: Does participation in secondary vocational education have an impact on 
adolescents' work experiences? Comparing their peers involved in general education 
programs, do adolescents involved in vocational programs have some 
competitive strengths in labor market after graduation? Answers to these questions 
would provide policy makers and educational practitioners guidance as they shape 
the relevant policies and reforms in education of China. 


' 2012 National Educational Development Statistics Bulletin. 
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In this study, the secondary vocational school refers to the senior secondary 
level of vocational education system, which includes specialized secondary schools, 
technical schools and vocational high schools. 


Data 


In the study, the survey data, Chinese Urban Household Education and 
Employment Survey — 2004 has been used. On April 2005, the Institute of Economic 
education of Peking University cooperated with the National Bureau of Statistics to 
carry out an investigation (IEE, 2005). The survey selected 10,000 urban residents 
from China’s twelve provinces including Beijing, Shanxi, Liaoning, Heilongjiang, 
Zhejiang, Anhui, Hubei, Guangdong, Sichuan, Guizhou, Shaanxi and Gansu, to 
gather the information about education and employment. 

Although each part of the study according to its specific target has its separate 
sample, the total samples’ choices show a common characteristic. That is we 
selected from senior high school graduates only those who first entered the labor 
market since the 1990s. China is a transition economy and its market environment 
was formed formally and stabilized in the 1990s. The purpose of taking the period 
after the 1990s as the context is to allow us to analyze China's current policy 
towards vocational secondary education in a more targeted and timely way. 


Method 


The methods which have been used in different parts of this study are as 
follows: the social stratification study used the socio-economic status index (SEI), as 
well as a logistic regression method; the analysis of the period of job search used 
survival analysis methods; the analysis of income difference and of quality of 
employment used a Mincer income equation; and the analysis of the level of the 
quality of employment used a socio-economic status index and correlation analysis. 

(In view of the length, this paper omits all models, formulas and charts.) 


Empirical Results 


1. Types of Secondary Education and Social Stratification 

The study considered first enrolled students. Who opts for secondary vocational 
education in China? Do secondary vocational students come from disadvantaged 
families? And then, the study explores: Who ended their education at the secondary 
level? Do graduates in the labour market coming from different types of secondary 
school have different family backgrounds? 

The empirical findings show that in the first “streaming” from junior high 
school to senior high school, vocational school students mainly come from 
disadvantaged family. That is family background has an important impact on 
whether the children enter vocational secondary education. This means that in the 
first “streaming”, such vocational secondary school students have disadvantaged 
family backgrounds. 

And, the data show that after the second “streaming” of college entrance 
examination, in the labor market graduates with different types of secondary 
education have no significant differences of family backgrounds. That is, secondary 
vocational education itself plays an important role in the social stratification, but it is 
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not the same pattern when the whole graduates entering the labor market is 
considered. It seems that the type of secondary vocational education didn’t play the 
role as people had expected in the social stratification. 


2. A Survival Analysis of the Period Spent in Job-Search 

Survival analysis is a branch of statistics, which deals with analysis of time 
duration to until one or more events happen. With the Survival analysis, this study 
attempts to answer the question: what is the duration of the different types of 
education population that will find a job after graduation a certain time? 

The data shows that the median time spent by general high school graduates is 
two and half years, while it is only one and a half years for vocational education 
graduates. That means the job searching time of vocational education graduates was 
significantly shorter than that of general education graduates. 


3. Analysis of the quality of enployment 

The study used an earning equation set based on traditional Mincer function. 
And the data shows that the meaning of the coefficients of years of schooling, 
experience and experience square are similar to that of the traditional Mincer 
function, however, the type of education affects graduates’ income slightly. And 
graduates from different types of secondary education have no statistically 
significant difference in the occupational stratified level. In summary, the above 
analysis for the quality of employment reveals that in the labour market the income 
and occupational stratified level for graduates with different types of secondary 
education have no significant difference. 


Conclusion 


This study considered secondary vocational education in urban China from the 
perspectives of social stratification, period of job-search and the quality of 
employment. First, the study finds that students in vocational education school are 
mainly from relatively lower socio-economic status families, while graduates who 
entering the labor market with secondary education level have a similar family 
background. In other words, students from lower socio-economic background are 
more likely to self-select into vocational secondary education compared to those 
enrolled in general secondary education. This difference disappears when they are 
compared to the secondary general graduates who do not make it to the tertiary 
education and enter the labor market instead. 

Secondly, the data revealed that secondary vocational education graduates 
experienced a shorter job-searching spell. And the type of education is an important 
factor affecting job-searching spell. 

Thirdly, the study found that in the labor market the income and occupational 
stratified level for different types of secondary education graduates have no 
significant difference. That is the study does not find statistically significant 
difference between the two groups of graduates in terms of their income and 
occupational stratified level. 

From the above conclusions the paper argues that although secondary vocational 
education students come mainly from relatively disadvantaged families, when 
considering the whole labour market, the role of type of secondary vocational 
education plays in social stratification is not as significant as people believed in 
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China. Therefore, we suspect that it could be the level of education rather than the 
type of secondary education which plays a more important role in social 
stratification. Secondly, vocational school graduates experienced a shorter gap 
between school and work. This may illustrate that vocational education graduates 
have a more realistic psychological preparation and skills adapted for the needs of 
labour market. Thirdly, the type of education, including income and occupational 
stratified level, affects the quality of employment slightly; that is, secondary 
vocational education does not significantly affect the quality of employment. 
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FACTORS THAT ENHANCE DIDACTIC IMPLEMENTATION OF HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT COURSES IN POLYTECHNIC UNIVERSITIES 
ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


Abstract 


This paper presents partial results of the analysis of the didactic implementation 
of transverse subjects focused on the human development into the Competency- 
Based Education Model (CBEM) of the Polytechnic Universities’ subsystem. A 
descriptive study was designed through a questionnaire to identify strengths and 
weaknesses in the teaching of these subjects from the perception of engineering 
students. 

It was detected, as an area of opportunity, the need to enrich intrapersonal and 
interpersonal skills in students through the development of activities that they reflect 
on different cultures and the importance of relating theoretical content with real 
situations and the use of technologies. The contributions of Delors (1996), Blanco 
(2006) and Ornelas (1995) were picked in order to show the need to enrich the 
comprehensive educational training through enriching educational process 
implementation into Polytechnics Universities’ subsystem. 


Key words: didactic implementation, human development and engineering students 


Introduction 


The arrival of new technologies at the beginning of the 21st Century, set new 
challenges in the social, technological, cultural, economic and educational contexts. 
New policies around improving the educational quality of higher education have 
been established in Mexico. Increased coverage, facilities, equipment and 
educational models focused on Competency-Based Education were established to 
support the needs of both students and different business and service sectors. 

The National Polytechnic Institute has addressed the technological higher 
education in Mexico since the 1930s. It has been transformed its curricula in the 
management and the financial issues. As an example, we can observe the National 
System of Technological Higher Education integrated by the federal and 
decentralized Technological Institutes, Technological Universities and Polytechnic 
Universities. 

Since 2001, within the Polytechnic Universities’ subsystem there are careers on 
Competency-Based Education Model (CBEM). In all curricula that are offered there 
are six subjects focused on human development in order to strengthen the 
comprehensive educational training of engineering student. 

These subjects include: thinking skills, ethics, values, harmonious and 
productive coexistence, emotional intelligence, leadership skills and collaborative 
work among others. However, the complexity of the content involves not only last in 
teaching a subject, but must permeate all contents in the form of values, principles 
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and attitudes that are part of the institutional learning environment in which they 
grow daily. 

The presence of subjects in the humanities area in the careers offered by 
Polytechnic Universities is justified by the need to provide comprehensive 
educational training. Nevertheless, there is not an official document to substantiate 
precisely what the generic and transferable skills are that these subjects contribute to 
develop. Existing documents provide only specific competencies by training course 
for students of every career should develop (CUP, 2005). 

Moreover, subject manuals are guide tools hat guide the teacher in the learning 
activities to be carried out at each stage of the program, identifying learning 
outcomes but not generic competencies. Furthermore, the vague connection between 
the generic competencies to be developed in each humanities subject, learning 
activities and assessment of learning outcomes, creates insecurity among professors 
and students about what is necessary to include such content (Blanco, 2009). 

For this reason, some students and professors down play the importance of these 
subjects and do not articulate their potential with other ones. Although through the 
reasoning and objectives of these manuals we can detect their presence, this lack of 
clarity creates the need to identify and found what the powers are in order to 
strengthen human development courses for the comprehensive educational training 
in engineering students. 

Therefore, the question arises: 

What are the aspects in the didactic implementation on the human development 
subjects that enhance the comprehensive educational training of engineering 
students? 


Didactic implementation and the comprehensive educational training in 
college students 


The Underministry of Technological Higher Education (2009) points out that it 
is possible to think on didactic implementation as the construction of a road that 
both professors and students will follow in order to develop professional 
competencies established in the curricula of a particular career, considering that the 
meaning of implement leads to build, do something, build a platform, establish and 
organize a series of activities in time and space. 

From the above we underline that didactic implementation is organizing a set of 
ideas and activities that allow developing an educational process with meaning, 
significance and continuity. This can build a model or pattern, with different 
variants, can address different situations and problems that teachers face in their 
teaching, in a coherent and orderly manner (SEP, 2009). 

This process implies an analysis and an organisation of the educational contents. 
It also involves determining purposes, intentions and educational goals to achieve, 
establish and sequence activities that enable the achievement of the objectives 
established. Coordinating these activities in time and space. That means establishing 
a comprehensive action plan and having clear educational plan that will guide the 
entire process. 

The main aspects to consider are: analysis and organisation of contents, a clear 
concept of learning, organization of teaching and learning activities and the 
establishment of evaluation criteria. 
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For a student to build learning is necessary in the design of teaching strategies 
that the teacher fosters the student perform activities, search and analysis of 
information. For expression skills: speak, write, create ideas, and relate ideas orally 
and in writing. For communication skills: discuss, argue, explain, and support a 
certain point of view. 

Collaborating through collective participation activities. Creating in order to 
produce original texts, develop projects, design and make various operations to 
solve problems. 

The educational intervention has a before and after which are essential parts in 
any educational practice, the planning and evaluation of educational processes are an 
inseparable part of the teaching performance in the classroom, which are closely 
linked planning, didactic implementation and evaluation (Zabala Vidiella, 1995, p. 
12). 

In the first stage of the research we focus on the moment in which the teacher 
interacts with the students in order to know their perceptions. In this sense, the 
learning activities are selected, organised and structured on a basis of three stages: 

* Opening activities: in which the professor promotes a climate of interest on 
the topic, establishes a link between previous experiences and the new 
situation from concrete experiences, gives the opportunity to observe and 
analyse a phenomenon; invites to explore unfamiliar situations and make and 
take questions. 

* Development activities: here is intended that the professor mediates the 
content with the capabilities of students through the development of different 
strategies, promotes management theoretical elements, develops charts, 
graphs, diagrams, maps, etc. In order to analyse and infer rules or principles 
and obtain results. 

* Closing activities: Analysing results by linking what the students learn to 
futures issues. Articulating what they learn to aspects of their daily life. 
Applying what they learn to solve problems in different situations. 

Identifying general aspects indicated by the SEP realizes the complexity of a 
process that aims to promote comprehensive educational training for students. In 
this regard, the Delors Report (1996) provides learning to live together and work on 
common projects as one of the axes in comprehensive educational training. 

It is framed as one of the most important challenges of the 21st century due to 
the destructive power that is lived such as insecurity, natural disasters, wars and 
diseases. This is seen on a smaller scale in the school and family context. This 
results in mistrust of self and others in students. So it is important to encourage 
students to learn to discover the other gradually. Identifying that there are 
differences with the others, but these can become interdependencies, because ones 
and the others share common spaces 

Mexico is facing a big problem of educational quality according to Ornelas 
(1995, p. 372), who notes that it is revealed in poor school results, the irrelevance of 
the content and practice of improper teaching methods for obtaining knowledge. 
Sometimes poor quality does not question the purpose of the content or purpose of 
the career. This is exacerbated for the future since Mexico is currently facing 
international challenges that require the country to accelerate its development, which 
means more pressure to the education system. 
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In this context of pressures and uncertainty De Miguel (2006, p. 13) notes that 
the scenarios and methodologies of university education must undergo a deep 
renewal. From the classic didactic approaches focused on the classroom and in the 
activity of the professor, now it important advocates for a learning concentrated in 
the autonomous activity of student, however this transition is complicated. 

Santos (2003) analyses the knowledge of professors. It occurs through a process 
of internalization of experiences from the reflection in and on the practice, so in 
addition to being full-time professors it is needed researching and reflecting with 
respect to the practice itself, allowing the student improve from the contextual 
conditions in which they are. 

For this reason, research is not limited only to deepen as a specialized scientific 
knowledge, it also allows and leads to reflection on practice directly linked to the 
professor function allowing building a commitment to teaching action itself. 

Given this complexity come new challenges and needs in technological higher 
education focused mainly on developing a comprehensive educational training, 
which not only provides knowledge but also develops skills, attitudes and values. 

One of the main objectives in higher education is to awaken the student’s 
interest that in becoming a better person through the implementation of teaching 
strategies that motivates them to reach their goals. 


Methodology 


It was designed exploratory methodology — transversal descriptive in order to 
know perceptions in a group integrated by 105 students from different careers who 
took human development courses from September to December 2013. Babbie 
(2000) mentions that exploratory studies are in order to: a) Acquiring more 
information about the object of study; b) Testing the feasibility of a larger project, in 
this sense the presented results are the first part of a research project. The sample 
selection was made through probability sampling, which provides useful 
descriptions of the total population. A questionnaire to the categories recommended 
by the SEP on the process of didactic implementation in technological higher 
education with a Likert scale of four items was applied: 1) Little importance, 2) 
moderately important, 3) important, 4) essential for the comprehensive educational 
training, finally we also integrated two open questions. 


Results 


On one hand, students’ perceptions reflected those factors that stimulate their 
comprehensive educational training. On the other hand, there are aspects that should 
be strengthened into didactic implementation process. In order to validate the 
questionnaire we obtained an Alpha Cronbach of .83. 

With respect to the factors that facilitate education’s students on the assessments 
conducted by professors it is necessary: Taking into account all the activities during 
the course and publicize their rates on time — 89%. Presenting organised classes — 
87%. Showing commitment — 87.8%. Being accessible to provide help — 86.6%. 
Explaining clearly — 85.4%. Solving doubts — 85.4%. Fulfilling agreements 
generated at the begging of courses — 85.4%. 
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Lower percentages indicated the aspects that need to be strengthened to improve 
learning environments: Using technology creatively — 52.4%. Linking theoretical 
contents to real life — 55%. Presenting well-prepared classes — 55.6%. Getting 
involved in activities — 56%. Using different strategies to promote knowledge about 
several cultures — 52%. 


Discussion 


The student perceptions of the learning environment are an important factor to 
evaluate the quality of educational interventions. In Polytechnic Universities, the 
teacher-centred didactic approach is still predominant in most engineering, in this 
sense the results revel the importance for students to interact with their teachers and 
peers in a supportive environment to foster their comprehensive development 

Consequently, is necessary to be aware of the strengths that detect students 
during our performance as teachers. It is the case of the evaluation process as the 
indicator in the development of their learning. Students noted the need to address 
them individually and provide them opportunities for self-awareness, personal 
growth and decision. 

The central objective of education is to produce students with initiative and 
determination, who can work jointly with their peers without ceasing to develop 
their individuality. For this reason education should integrate the intellectual, 
affective and interpersonal skills, in order to move to a student-centered education 
that requires use of non-traditional, diverse resources close to the reality of students 
issues that were identified as weaknesses in results. 


Conclusions 


In this first stage of research, students’ opinions helped identify factors that 
promote comprehensive education training: They admitted the need to have 
committed professors, willing to prepare engaging lessons and provide support and 
recognition to both students as people rather than just focusing to comply with 
content paying no attention on needs of the whole group. 

The results show the need for transforming the role of the professor as a 
mediator. It requires that professor performance is more focused on learning than 
teaching, so its attention is directed to the design of learning environments rather 
than to only cover content, further monitoring and constant support to students. 
Complex issue that exists in the polytechnic universities, since the change from 
traditional teaching to a competency-based education has generated strengths and 
insecurities to break the paradigms in which professors were trained. 

Therefore, it is necessary to realise that the organisation of teaching in 
university implies favouring the development of the construction of student learning 
to make it possible to relate it to the logic of the several disciplines into the 
employment context in which students will be inserted as well as into their day-to- 
day context. 

The idea above implies that the professor should incorporate different 
methodological choices designed to promote higher-level cognitive processes and 
creative thinking processes, including those cultural contents through different 
activities in which can innovate by using new technologies. Only in this way 
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university teaching can be formative to have a significant impact on the 
comprehensive educational training of the student. 

The development of didactic and human capabilities of the professor are 
necessary for change within the classroom is real and not only be reflected in 
educational discourses, consequently the importance that professors are able to plan 
and create active learning environments with the use of technologies of information, 
encourage students to acquire and build content and knowledge through study and 
bonding with students’ experience. 

It is advisable while a professor is in front of a group: understanding that he is 
working with people; changing the linear thinking for flexible thinking because all 
individuals are different and complex; facilitating the identification of obstacles or 
problems that arise in the implementation of projects or other instrumented activities 
in the didactic implementation in order to promote learning beyond a professional 
sphere. These should be useful to improve the quality of life at the same time they 
should have and positive impact on the comprehensive educational training of 
students. 
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RESILIENT COMPETENCIES IN THE COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL 
TRAINING FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


Abstract 


This paper presents part of the research results: “The development of resilient 
competencies through protective factors and risk in engineering students”. 
Resilience is considered as a process, a becoming human that inscribes its 
development in an environment and writes its story in a culture (Jaramillo, 2004: 
231). So Vanistendael (2006) identifies resilience as the competence to facing 
problems and to emerge stronger. The methodology used in the study was of mixed 
cut, significant results were rescued to find elements such as: Recognition, sense of 
life and positive interaction that impact on the comprehensive educational training 
of engineering student facing continuous changes caused by globalization. 


Development 


The Education in the XXI Century demands tasks that are not only to provide 
knowledge to individuals but also to give them a comprehensive education that 
prepare them for life, learning skills, attitudes and values that allow them to adapt to 
any context where they are. 

In this sense the educational reform most important that permeates to the 
technological higher education in Mexico is a model based on competencies. This 
is observed in the curricula, because each subject has a specific objective that it has 
the purpose to develop a particular skill that responds to the needs of different 
sectors. This model emerged in Europe through the “Turning” project and, later, the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) as an 
international promoter to improve educational services has promoted researches 
that demonstrate the need for comprehensive training in the development of 
knowledge, skills and attitudes. 

The origin of the word “competency” comes from the Greek words agon and 
agonistes, which mean in the Greek theatre “The protagonist”, the main character 
around which the story goes. This reference is considered to identify and strengthen 
the concept of education focused on construction and reconstruction skills, and gives 
the feeling of training protagonist in knowledge community (Gallego, 1999). 

Different perspectives have emerged about competencies; Chomsky (1954), 
who attributes the origin of them to cognitive activity, and defines it as the ability 
and willingness to realize the activities requested, as these also have an attitudinal 
character, that’s why at the same time they are cognitive, affective, conative, 
intentional and behavioural. 

By the above idea, it is assumed that competency, although it is generated from 
the learning , this does not develop it by itself, needs others, so a very important 
element arises: interaction, such as it is mentioned by Ausubel et al. (1983: 56), 
quoting: “Whoever learns, builds actively with others its own concepts, categories 
and notions”. 
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In this regard, the contributions of Perrenound (2011) mention that in education 
field competency is considered as the ability to acting effectively, as it relies on 
knowledge but it is not limited to them, because they take into account attitudes, 
skills and values in the integral formation of the individual. 

In engineering is being looking for incorporate concepts from different 
disciplines to student thinking, get the appropriation by the students and thereby 
achieve significant learning that help them in their decision-making throughout their 
lives and obtain that the learning is not momentary, only to “pass” a subject. 

An efficient engineer, in addition to knowledge and skills acititudes that has 
applied and reflected in the results (Lopez & Valenti, 2005, p. 56).They are present 
values in technology education that should not be neglected. In the current world, 
where the technology has acquired an extraordinary relevance, there are other values 
that should also be present in education of engineers in order to make them adapted 
to their professional time. The idea is educate to innovate and educate to participate. 

Consequently, comprehensive educational training in engineering is directed to 
prepare professionals involved in the technological innovation, the synergistic work 
and critical, autonomous and reflexive thinking, necessary to apply it in different 
contexts. 

Due to the above in the sociocultural paradigm of Vigotsky (1986) argues that 
the relationship between subject and object of knowledge is not a bipolar 
relationship as in other paradigms, it becomes an open triangle of three vertices: 
subject and object of knowledge and the sociocultural instruments. Thus the 
influence of cultural context plays an essential roll in the development of the subject, 
who is influenced not passively but actively reconstructed. Within the resilience 
approach, sociocultural part mentioned by Vygotsky is part of the importance of 
interpersonal relations of the subject and also that resilience is an interaction process 
where the family interferes, in this case the environment in the university 
experienced by the individual. 

In this sense, the conscious esteem, considered as a protective factor, not only 
depends on the acceptance of others, but also of personal achievements 
(Vanistendael & Lecomte, 2006). This gives guideline to open a wider domain of 
competencies and skills; they are perhaps the most visible part of resilience to the 
point that causes confusion. 

In resilience, the competency term is underlined in a very broad sense as human, 
social and professional skills. Vanistendael (2006) argues that in order to facilitate 
acquisition of skills to the individual the following conditions are needed: climate of 
trust, participation in different activities that allow him to learn, provide the tools to 
do his job, offer encouragement, avoiding the idea of failure and turning it into a 
new opportunity for learning. 

Therefore, the resilient competencies depend on several factors related not only 
to the individual but also their environment, past, present and social interaction. 
Also, do not forget that resilience is not a characteristic of the individual in a strict 
sense, but the person in the interaction with the surrounding human environment. In 
the university environment there are elements involved in the comprehensive 
education training and they are strengthened by certain skills such as recognition, 
the meaning of life and positive interaction. 
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Methodology 


In the first stage a questionnaire was applied to identify resilient characteristics 
in 105 students of which 14 were selected. That is why the sample has 2 women and 
12 men aged between 19 and 21 years. In the second part the qualitative method was 
used for the hermeneutic analysis of their life histories. The hermeneutics approach 
allows a broader perspective towards individual in a holistic way, because emerge a 
comparison between the simultaneous crosslinking of various temporalities in a 
given situation from the text and context (Velez & Galeano, 2000). 

Consequently, in the educational field life story as research’s modality is 
considered as a conceptual support of methods of work, technics and tools of 
analysis (Bolivar, Domingo & Fernandez, 2001). 

People build their story through their culture, customs, sex, class and ethnicity, 
among others, observed thus a complex social reality in motion, making it necessary 
to identify their transformation processes (Cifuentes, 2011). 

From the perspective of hermeneutics approach and contributions of resilience 
identified by Vanistendael (2006), the life stories of students were analysed because 
they elaborated their experiences in childhood, adolescence and youth. 

This allows us infer how they founded their resilience through protective and 
risk factors, at the same time we identified who accompanied them in their 
development. This is how it weaves resilience: not to be found only in the interiority 
of the person nor in their environment, but between both, because there is an 
intimate process to the social environment (Cyrulnik, 2006). 

The research was conducted in three stages: The first was the meeting where the 
main points were explained to make life stories. The second rescued those items that 
corroborated that students are resilient, it is considered in four points: problem 
identification, facing and solving problem, resilient tutor and reflexion. Finally, it 
was analysed by matrix elements that demonstrated resilience as a competency that 
impacts the comprehensive education training of engineering students, based on 
inputs on recognition of Cyrulnik (2006) as well as sense of life of Vanistendael 
(2006). 


Results 


Problem identification 

For purposes of this research the problems are conceptualized as adversities,, 
these could be seen as the exposing of a person to a set of different types of risks. It 
is clear that the human being is facing different adversities during its life, which are 
not necessarily traumatic (Lemaitre & Puig, 2004). 

Cyrulnik (2008) pointed out that he could not speak of resilience process 
without an occurrence of a trauma. The difference between trauma and testing is that 
in this latter there are fight, suffering, depression or anger, the individual is still just 
he and overcoming it. However, in the case of trauma, people remain trapped in the 
past and often recall images of experienced horror. 

Therefore, trauma is something unpredictable to survive and causes the loss of a 
part of itself. However, in the test the person remains intact, distressed, unhappy, but 
defined by what it is, so it works well for it (Puig & Rubio, 2011). 
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The experienced tragedy helps transformation trauma into creative energy and 
enriches the person life. Acceptance and overcoming trauma are positive thus to 
contribute to the comprehensive education training. 50% of the subject in the sample 
showed dysfunctional families. 

In some rescued memories of student showed risk factors such as screaming, 
hitting, crying, sadness, helplessness, humiliation, that somehow remained in their 
traumatic memory, which is not a normal memory, but it transforms, amplifies or 
minimizes lived and faced adversities (Cyrulnik, 2010). 

Obviously, they are scenarios that generate traumas. However, it is important to 
note that after a trauma, resilient people generate a common sense: increased 
confidence in their abilities to face any adversity that may occur in the future (Vera 
et al, 2006). Therefore memory save images only by listening to a word or aspire a 
smell that memory uses as mechanisms for identifying adversity, act on lessons 
learned and address the situation in which the subject constructs part of its resilient 
competencies. 


Facing and solving problem 

Find meaning in life even in adversity occurs through positive thoughts. Ask 
What for? Instead Why? Opens the door to proactivity as Covey (1989) points out, 
the answer is to think, not to react the answer. This implies the possibility to develop 
a life project, a possible dream of reaching (Munist et al, 2007). 

Engineering students identified adversities in which applied the question What 
for? They found the solution in their answers. These adversities were: dysfunctional 
family, diseases, mishaps, addictions, tagging and loss of a loved one, which were 
faced and solved through internal strategies that demonstrate the self-conscious, 
critical thinking, morality, initiative, humour sense and independence. These latter 
elements are considered protective resilience factors. 

Therefore it follows that the ability to manage their own limits in relation to 
problematic or adverse situation, while maintaining a physical and emotional 
distance from the detected adversity, allow developing resilient competencies in the 
comprehensive education training of the subject. 


Resilient tutor 

Resilient individuals develop a way of thinking that sees each adverse situation 
as something that worthwhile facing and thus placing a value to the effort to achieve 
goals, objectives and dealing with conflicts. 

In this regard, the protective factors are identified as influences, it follows that 
they are based on the interaction with other or others. These factors give meaning to 
the individual life to accompany him, advise him, love him and accept him. 
Cyrulnik points that resilient tutor is the person who accompanies the individual 
unconditionally, becoming a support and providing confidence and independence 
during the resilience process. 

The resilient tutor can also be represented by an activity, interest and even 
something as ephemeral a character, a song or a movie (Puig & Rubio, 2011). That 
is, depending on the world view that the individual has, is its interpretation about the 
problem because human life is woven with that of others, without the other can not 
live (Cyrulnik, 2008). 
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By analysing this element in the life stories shows that engineering students had 
a resilient tutor who is still impacting on their integral training. These tutors can be 
represented in the grandparents, mother, professors and friends. 

The social relations into the family and into the school strengthened the integral 
formation of the human being. Empathy allows identifying the moods of others and 
achieving the understanding of the attitudes and behaviours of others to improve 
relationships. In resilience, interaction with others allows building on the individual 
strengths that overcome different adversities. The presence of the other becomes 
fundamental. 


Reflection 

Critical thought is a resilience competency because it develops the ability to 
analyse causes and responsibilities of the adversity (Melillo, Ruboo & Morato, 
2004). It also allows reflect on gains to emerge stronger. Some of these reflections 
are showed in the following example: 

Subject 6 

Each passing day new things excite to me, appear new dreams, new goals, 
new people, new challenges. That is why we always try to have a “winning” 
attitude, for whatever comes does not matter so hard as it is do not cost me 
adapt myself. 

This was considered to identify the meaning of life as a product to analyse 
adverse situations and be able to dominate personal existence, how to plan in order 
to give orientation to life, because although the individual is accompanied by 
another, but he is the only one who take the decision to continue. Others give 
meaning to his life through recognizing. This encourages positive self-esteem and 
allows the development of resilience (Werner & Smith, 1992) and thus his 
comprehensive education training. 

It is expected that the implementation of model competency-based education 
strengthens the overall education of college students so it is necessary that the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes are developed not only in the classroom but in the 
context of the university as a whole. 

The identification and resolution of problems, tutor support and reflective 
thinking are evidence of the formation of the student as it faces the problem and 
solves it, is transformed and becomes a better person. 


Conclusions 


In this stage of the study we confirm that the subjectivity of the individual is 
part of the resilience. What for someone something is a problem for others it is not. 
In this sense, some people have personal characteristics that help them facing high 
levels of stress, protecting them for not lose control, and becoming tools that impact 
their comprehensive education training. 

Past plays an important roll in life’s people. Often it becomes a burden that does 
not allow go forward, makes weighing and load their anger, helplessness, sadness, 
despair and ignorance of themselves. All this becomes an insurmountable barrier 
limiting development of resilience and comprehensive training. 

In the case of the students we observed that, despite the storms in their lives, 
they kept their direction, looked after themselves and looked for support from 
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people close them. In this sense, we observed that a transcendental factor is present 
in resilience: the accompaniment. 

Consequently, protective factors as critical thought, independence, interpersonal 
intelligence, interaction, recognition and meaning of life are considered as resilient 
competencies developed in the individual comprehensive education training because 
when a person achieves its own worth that person allows flow its honesty and 
responsibility therefore gets a balance between being, doing and knowing. 
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TEACHING AND LEARNING IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN MEXICO: 
NEW PROPOSALS TO IMPROVE OLD PRACTICES 


Abstract 


This paper presents the outcome of an online workshop in Universidad 
Auténoma del Estado de Hidalgo with professors of seven contrasting Mexican 
institutions of higher education and two European institutions in England and Latvia 
respectively. The overall aim was to generate a debate on the proposals and 
recommendations that international organizations suggest to carry out the teaching 
likewise learning practices in each country. The debate was focused on the 
identification from the same of the selected readings and the socialization of what is 
happening in five Mexican universities and the participating universities. 


Introduction 


At the beginning of the 21st century, were outlining at worldwide level different 
suggestions for higher education as a result of both technological changes and 
globalization. Because of this, it was necessary to deal with issues about relevance, 
quality, management, financing and internationalization in accordance with the 
demands of the working world, the sustainable human development, teacher 
training, the development of new technologies of information and communication, 
the research and its relation to the responsibilities that would have to take higher 
education (Tiimnermann, 2010). 

International institutions such as UNESCO, the World Bank, the Inter-American 
Development Bank, the Economic Commission for Latin America and the 
Organization of Economic Cooperation and Development, have identified 
contemporary problems facing higher education globally. 

They indicate that the immobility of academic positions is being attacked and 
disciplines have to prove their value through their contribution to the economy. The 
fiscal crisis of the State and its resulting budget cuts has generated great confidence 
in savings or cost reduction strategies and private income sources. This has caused, 
among other things, deregulation of working conditions, restrictions on enrollment 
and the growth of private institutions. 

UNESCO recommends that responses of higher education to the continuous 
changes nowadays must be guided by three guiding principles: relevance, quality, 
and internationalization. 

Relevance refers to the role and the place occupied by higher education in 
society. In terms of quality, it is considered that its strengthening and evaluation 
require active participation of the teaching staff and research. 

About the quality of students, the concern relates to the rapid increase of 
enrollment, the diversification of curricula and the current funding levels. Finally, 
the principle of internationalization is very important; it is considered the increase in 
exchanges among universities in different countries must lead to a wider 
understanding among cultures and also a widespread of knowledge. 
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One of the priority tools to achieve quality according to the proposals of 
UNESCO refers to have quality professors, so it is a priority to address effectively 
the factors that contribute to teacher training (Irigoyen y col, 2011). 


Being a teacher in Higher Education in Mexico 


Up to 1970, a higher education Professor was required to have a mastery of the 
subject they taught. Having a professional degree that backed up the contents was 
enough to aspire to the position. Currently, teachers are hired per hours, who are the 
majority, entering to many colleges in the same way, but the new educational trends 
are demanding them to form from a new approach of knowledge. It requires the 
integration of external sources of knowledge to perform the review of the curricula 
as well as the reflection about the widespread dissemination of knowledge and 
availability. Most of the public universities in the country have innovated their 
educational model with the proposed of competency-based education, considering 
the assumptions that underlie it. Zabala and Arnau (2007: 40) indicate that 
competences consist of “effective interventions in different fields of life through 
actions in which are simultaneously mobilized at the same time and in interrelated 
way, attitudinal, procedural and conceptual components”. These authors comment 
that the definition implies the execution of effective actions to situations and 
different problems which demand the use of the available resources. The problem 
consists in which most teachers (part time) do not participate in research 
managements or technological application of their knowledge so they have few 
opportunities to convey these experiences of learning in their students. Although the 
tendency of institutions is to have training courses for teachers, find it difficult to 
transfer what they have learned in different areas of knowledge in their classrooms 
with their students. Hence, the increased risk in relation to the competency-based 
approach has been to assume that describing with new teaching interactions terms, 
these will be implemented in a relevant way. 

Moreover, full time teachers who carry out research activities are faced with 
diversified demands among organizations that evaluate them and are regularly 
assigned additional remunerations to reflect their teaching and research activities 
and/ or management responsibilities. Each organization has important budgets and 
gives priority to different aspects of educational work. The program of Improvement 
of the Faculty promotes the collegial work of teachers who have formed academic 
corps by the line of developing research. For the National System of Researchers 
individual work has a higher evaluation system and the encouragement of the 
teacher performance is a resource of the Federal Government oriented to academics 
whose main activity is teaching in a classroom when they accomplish the 
requirements of institutional regulation. 


Methodology 


It was organized a workshop called “Teaching and Learning around the world” 
online with a length of 45 hours. Five sessions were organized online for 5 weeks in 
order to perform a comparative exercise on the formation of higher education 
professor of the participating institutions in the workshop. These tasks were done in 
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order to enrich the debate on the proposals and recommendations about teaching 
practices and learning that suggest the international organizations. 

Eleven Mexican higher education teachers participated in the workshop. Those 
universities function through three different modalities: eight teachers participated 
from 3 public universities on an autonomous basis, two teachers who work in a 
Technological University and a teacher of a private university. Two colleagues from 
European institutions formed part of the Group: an institution in England and one in 
Latvia. 

For each working session specific readings by UNESCO, International 
Academy of Education and OECD were suggested. The topics focused on 
international recommendations for the recruitment and training of teachers in higher 
education. The program was accompanied by a broad suggestion of documents to 
support the written participations in 5 forums and verbal interaction in 5 online 
meetings. Practical exercises were also carried out they involved the application of 
two instruments one for teachers and another for students in order to explore the 
teaching strategies used by them. 


Results of the workshop debate 


Analysis of the workshop participants’ approaches suggest that comments were 
focused on the lack of clarity that exists in Mexican teachers about the type of man 
who needs to be trained for what is happening in today's society. On the other hand 
teachers are required to perform activities that are linked with national organisms 
that provide supplementary funding to their salaries. This situation suggest a gap 
between what is proposed in international and national policies as it happens every 
day in the academic life scenes of students and teachers in public and private, 
autonomous, federal and/or technological universities. 


Implications and highlight aspects 


It was clear from the discussion that Higher Education Institutions around the 
world face similar problems, although operating from various economic and 
financial points of reference. Implement changes in teachers with traditional 
teaching practices is a difficult task that is increased by the lack of clarity about the 
changes occurring in the economic model in which we are embedded. 

One emergent pertinent issue relate to the students’ perspectives, clearly 
demonstrated that there is a mismatch between what some lectures claim and what 
they practice, commented the English colleague. 

Teachers require a strong background in different areas such as: pedagogical 
training, evaluation; knowledge of individual differences in their students and their 
learning styles, because they are insufficient. 

Universities have taken up the issues that are found on the educational policies 
diary since the 21st century started such as coverage, equity, quality, drop out rate, 
internationalization even national and international certifications. Moreover, the 
different disciplinary approaches related to teaching and learning have opted for 
competency-based approach. They face major theoretical limitations and in the 
practice you can observe deep-rooted traditional attitudes and beliefs that focus 
learning programs and are unrelated to the technological and scientific changes that 
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occur in the social, economic and political context. The experts mentioned that, 
defining competences without reference to the linguistic context (functional scope of 
performance) implies the exercise of routine skills that have nothing to do with 
professional performance and much less are organized according to the criteria of 
relevance and effectiveness that defines taught-learning discipline (Padilla, 2008). 

Another aspect in which the debate was focused on relate to the tour in the 
timeline between yesterday and today. It was mentioned that the times where 
teaching focused on the transmission of knowledge are left behind. Now it is about, 
as stated Freire (1996) to “create the possibilities of production and construction”, 
while teaching involves and requires from teachers skills for research, development 
of reflective and critical thinking as well as respect for others who have different 
approaches to ours. 


Conclusions 


Considering the globalization challenges, it could be warn during the workshop 
that the challenges today take place in institutions of higher education somehow 
obey similar processes to those that occur in other developing countries. The 
recommendations that were found in the revised documents and what is happening 
in seven Mexican and two foreign institutions agree on the approach to restructure 
this section of the higher education in a direction that seems to be in tone with the 
growing needs of the market and the State (Alcantara, 2000). The difference would 
be the concept that in Mexican institutions lives to bureaucratic and administrative 
level, whereas the real demands for the hiring of part time teachers. 

There was an agreement on the importance in the academic experiences of 
teachers’ professional life as a significant part of their students and colleagues’ 
formation regret that this is neither considered in the working programs nor in 
updating programs for teachers that are offered by different institutions. While 
teachers ignore what is happening in working environment, university courses in 
which they work are limited, decreasing the possibility of improving the levels of 
academic performance and quality that are currently required. Education reforms are 
on one side and the teaching activities on the other. The evaluation concept which 
underlies the reforms has more implications of work order than pedagogical. Mexico 
has received statements by the OECD for being one of the countries belonging to 
this group who invest the higher education budget to pay salaries to their teachers, 
even though reality shows they are poorly distributed. 

Another aspect that requires greater care in the future Mexican professional 
training refers to the research and application of new proposals to promote 
autonomous learning in the students. 

Being a teacher means recognizing that the demands that the system inquire us 
it is found in a wide range of requirements such as: teaching in a classroom setting, 
individualized teaching, cultural diffusion, professional disciplinary training, 
generation and application of knowledge, academic management and mentoring to 
students. 

Our university teachers in Mexico are formed on the daily practice. Their initial 
practice focuses on the discipline area in which they were formed as chemistry, 
engineering, mathematics, geography, psychology or educational sciences. Teacher 
preparation is reduced to the model in which they were formed at different stages as 
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a student, but it is far removed from the principles of critical pedagogy and teaching 
models that are posed in the curricular redesign of 21st century. 

Currently it is required of teachers with pedagogical, educational, social and 
emotional skills, connoisseurs of psychological and pedagogical approaches that 
underlie the teaching and learning process. The clash of a large group of Mexican 
teachers between experience throughout their preparation, their poor links to sources 
of work of their discipline and their precarious knowledge of what is happening in 
today's society is reflected on a daily basis in the classroom. This translates into 
daily inevitable tensions among the teacher, student, curricula and authorities. 
Institutional times and social demands are going in different directions. An 
important group of teachers goes every day to a different reality to the one required 
in the educational environment. The teacher ventures into the contradictions posed 
by institutions in their ongoing attempt to implement “innovative policies” that 
operate in other countries which is different to our life and development contexts 
different from ours. 

The university teacher forgets to be present in the classroom is completely 
different from being a teacher in the classroom. As stated Diaz Barriga and Inclan 
(2001) teaching lost its original mystic spirit, highlighted in the Mexican 
Revolution, and today many teachers live longer as employees, ignoring the 
responsibility and commitment that the profession involves. Others are drawn by the 
instruments of educational policies that are related to the programs linked to the 
granting of financial incentives such as the encouragement of the teaching 
performance (1990), the admission to the National Research System (1984) and the 
program of improvement of teachers (1996) among others. 

The richness of the meeting hold in the workshop reveals the already known 
need to generate particular strategies focused on the specific characteristics of each 
institution, in order to enrich the permanent training of the teacher. With this, the 
importance of considering the various educational actors to bring about changes 
from inside the institutions and thereby involve teachers in making-decision, in 
designing and implementation of articulated teaching strategies with the contextual 
reality. 

It results invaluable the shared concern by the prevailing need to make a 
difference in reducing the diversity of educational problems which are shared both at 
national and international level. Two immediate objectives are carried to reflect: 1) 
to improve the practice and professional development by teachers; and 2) to 
optimize the learning process of the students to have an impact on their personal 
development. Similarly, foreign teachers agree on the importance of the research at 
the University level, as well as the need to generate inquiries about what is meant 
nowadays by quality and the central importance that teachers have to encourage 
students to achieve their academic achievements. It is important to recruit new 
teachers and retention of those who are operating in a responsible and committed 
way. 

Finally, the developed debate in the workshop generated a number of 
unanswered questions: How to attract and recruit the right teachers? What should be 
done to ensure their retention? What are the priority areas for training teachers? 
How to ensure that the ideas and concerns about teacher training were socialized in 
the workshop have an impact in short, medium and long term? 
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Although we do not have answers for everything, we could finish with the 
comment of the English teacher: “...The last session left me with mixed feelings. 
On one hand, it was heartwarming to know that I was not alone in my thoughts 
about how to improve the teacher’s pedagogical practices with a view to catering for 
the needs of students in the twenty-first century. On the other hand, it saddens me to 
hear that teachers in different parts of the world are experiencing similar teaching- 
learning problems. This suggests that there is still so much more to be done in order 
to make a positive difference for teachers and students alike for teachers, their 
practice and professional growth and for students, their academic progress and 
overall development...” 
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DAINA VASILEVSKA 


DISTANCE EDUCATION AS A FACTOR OF DEVELOPMENT OF VIRTUAL 
ACADEMIC MOBILITY 


Abstract 


Nowadays, academic mobility is the subject of the extensive scientific 
discussion. International mobility of students and lecturers today is already world 
standard. In recent decades, academic mobility both in Europe and in the world is 
recognized as one of the most effective tools for improving the quality of education. 
The modernization of the higher education in Latvia can be considered as an 
element of some global international project wherein the academic mobility arises as 
the priority of synchronization of higher education in Latvia, Europe and in the 
world. 


Introduction 


Globalization processes in the world economy has led to the fact that in the 
educational world appears the tendency for internationalization. Today the process 
of internationalization of the higher education includes student and lecturer mobility, 
reform of programs of curriculum, cooperation in the scientific and research field, 
open and distance learning, regional and foreign cooperation of universities, the 
international division of labor and other types of activities. In the present period the 
single world educational space is expressed, first of all, in the development of the 
common educational standards, approaches, curricula, specialties across the world. 


Mobility 


“Mobility is one of the primary objectives of policy of education and staff 
training of the European Union, stipulated in the articles 149 and 150 of an 
agreement. This is not only aid development of the European citizenship and 
European identity by increasing the understanding of the cultural and linguistic 
diversity, but also favor an idea of creating the European space of education and 
professional training in accordance with the strategic goal of the European Council 
in Lisbon in March 2000” (COM, 2005). 

According to this principle, the European Union has been working for more 
than three decades in the cooperation of mobility of students within the frameworks 
of different programs, such as Erasmus, the level of the basic education and 
Erasmus-Mundus, at the level of postgraduate education. Both programs have a 
positive effect on the development of mobility for the personal development of 
individual, using different programs for education and aid development of 
cooperation between the universities of Europe. 

The European universities have a successful experience in implementing 
programs of academic mobility, especially at the postgraduate education. But even 
at this level become apparent the issues that require special attention for the purpose 
of improving the management of the integration process between universities. For 
example, solution to a problem of difference in credit points, maximum satisfaction 
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achievement in needs of students in the process of mobility, as well as, solution to 
the problems of the language and cultural differences (Aguado & Alvarez, 2003). 

The international mobility is increasing from year to year. By 2025 the total 
number of students in the world will increase from today’s 97 million of people to 
260 million of people. But the number of the foreign students will increase over this 
period up to 7 million (BFUG, 2009). 

Only the direct economic effect from study of one foreign student (tuition fee 
and living expenses) for the host country is estimated within the range from 5 to 50 
thousand dollars. According to the expert’s estimates of UNESCO the provision of 
the educational services to the foreign citizens is becoming one of the most 
profitable types of export (NAFSA, 2012). 

The main goal of mobility is to give the student an opportunity to get a versatile 
“European” education on the chosen direction of training, to provide him with the 
access in popularly accepted knowledge centers, where traditionally have formed the 
leading scientific schools, to expand knowledge of the student in all areas of the 
European culture, to instill him a sense of citizen of Europe. Prague communique of 
Education Ministers (2001) points out that mobility will allow its participants to take 
advantage of the wealth of the European Higher Education Area, including 
democratic values, diversity of cultures and languages, diversity of systems of 
higher education (Ministers Communiqué, Prague, 2001). 

Held in 2008, a forum of experts of the European countries on problems of 
mobility, dealt with the analysis of situation and the development of 
recommendations on the extension of mobility of students and youth from the states, 
included in the European Union. The experts have concluded that the European 
Union confronts with the task to prepare a new generation of Europeans, ready for 
the new global challenges, who have a deep sense of European identity, openness 
and cooperation. As the long-term goal was offered to make an academic mobility in 
the EU as a rule, but not an exception, as it is today. As strategic goals: in 2015 the 
possibilities of the international mobility should use at least 30% of the 
representatives of the young generation, in 2020 — at least 50% (Report of Expert 
Forum on Mobility, 2008). 

It will mean the extension of the existing programs of mobility, wherein at the 
moment involves up to the 300 thousand of people per year. In 2015 this figure 
should comprise 1.8 million of people, but in should grow to 2.9 million of people 
(Report of Higher Education, 2012). The physical international mobility in all the 
areas must be supplemented by the virtual mobility — getting in contacts with and 
the creation of networks between schools, institutions and groups. 

Mobility in the field of education is an obligatory experience of European as 
“mobility has a positive impact on the quality of higher education and higher 
educational institutions as well as the society as a whole” (Report of Higher 
Education, 2012). 

As for the types of academic mobility, it should be noted that the international 
academic mobility prevails over the mobility within the country. The development 
of academic mobility within Latvia related to the necessity of development by the 
universities the joint educational programs which has been currently hindered by the 
high level of the market competition of the educational services, as in Latvia by the 
beginning of 2013 were registered 61 higher educational institutions (IZM, 2013). 
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Mobility in Latvia is characterized primarily by the fact that the graduates of the 
previous levels enter another university to study in the full course of the program of 
the next level. 

Despite the fact that the academic mobility of students and lecturers is becoming 
an important component of the educational and research activity of the Latvian 
universities, there are many obstacles for the development of the academic mobility. 
These include: 

1) The lack of the government program of academic mobility; 

2) Uncertainty of the development goals of mobility both at the level of the 
country as a whole and at the level of the individual university (the statute, 
development strategy, mission); 

3) The lack of the sufficient financing, both the trips itselves and investments in 
the infrastructure, training and retraining of lecturers, advertising and 
information companies. 

One of the main tools of development of academic mobility is the recognition of 
qualifications and education certificates. In this regard, there is a definite legislative 
framework which helps to confirm both at the national and international level the 
comparison of diplomas of various universities. 

Academic mobility can be implemented in three main areas: 

¢ The inter-city mobility which provides an opportunity for choosing different 
education courses at different universities within the frameworks of one city; 

* The interstate mobility; 

¢ The International mobility. 

Currently, Latvia is taking practical steps to implement the effective academic 
mobility in all three directions. Guided by the experience of foreign countries, taking 
into the consideration the specificity of the Latvian education the joint education 
programs and projects are developing, having as its ultimate goal the training of 
highly qualified specialists in various fields. 


Virtual academic mobility 


Currently, students use mobility as an opportunity for studies at another 
university or at another university in another country. Students can study there 
during the different periods of time (time, course or subject is expressed in the form 
of credit hours). Until now, this mobility is always understood as the physical. 
However, with the introduction and development of information and communication 
technologies (ICT) in the field of education for the equality of all citizens occurs a 
virtual mobility. Universities offer the different network models of the virtual higher 
education all over the world so that everyone can choose for himself/herself a 
suitable model because of being not able to join the program of physical mobility in 
family situation, professional or personal reasons. Pays special attention to the 
exchange and shared use of mobility programs, based on the already — existing 
cooperation of universities and provision of the virtual opportunities for the tools of 
necessity of mobility (recognition of the credit hours, quality assurance processes 
and etc.). Nevertheless, the virtual mobility and physical mobility are two different 
forms in one scheme of mobility, they are both designed as the different educational 
concepts and they both have their own future. However, none of them is less 
important than the other. Each of them has its own peculiarity. Besides that, they are 
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both in different ways supplement and strengthen each other. Nevertheless, the 
virtual mobility very often is the easiest and sometimes the only way to achieve the 
international mobility and it can be used as the tool for the promotion of the 
European higher education in the third countries. 

In the given context, the distance learning is one of the key factors of 
development of virtual academic mobility both of students and lecturers. Virtual 
academic mobility has a number of advantages in comparison with the mobility 
(stay in the country of study). The main advantages: no need to change your usual 
lifestyle; minimal financial investments (registration and access to the Internet); 
gaining of the international learning experience (for lecturers, respectively — 
teaching, using different styles and methods, development of education courses in 
accordance with the requirements of the partner university and etc.); the availability 
of education at any stage of life that today is particularly topical within the 
framework of Lifelong learning program. The distance learning essentially modifies 
the learning process as the information technologies are presented in every area of 
the human life and therefore, it is necessary to become familiar with these 
technologies, gaining additional skills which considerably increase the general 
education and technical level of person. 

If the student mobility is understood as a possibility to perform the part of your 
own education to some extent, during the term or academic year at another 
university of your country or abroad, it can be done virtually, getting the necessary 
material remotely, by the means of ICT. 

This opportunity adds the value to the virtual mobility as it is characterized by 
the following criterion: 

¢ Individual accessibility, regardless of the geographical location, financial 

status, personal circumstances and, etc; 

* More personalized educational offers, depending on the possibilities of each 

particular individual; 

* Increased flexibility, concerning an access to the training; 

¢ Study, during which are used an interactive materials; 

* Training in the virtual environment which is conductive to the development 

of skills to work in a team. 

Logically, that the goal pursued by the virtual mobility the same as in the 
physical mobility — the development of knowledge sharing and _ intercultural 
understanding by the means of access to the programs and courses of other 
universities. 

In order to choose an optimal model of getting education on the program of 
academic mobility, each student should consider all pros and cons of each model. 
Some universities also offer the mixed models of mobility. A student can physically 
attend lectures in his/her university and virtually attends courses or modules of 
foreign university and vice versa. The main condition is the existence of an 
agreement between two universities and technical capabilities. 

In spite of the fact that the virtual mobility is more flexible and adaptable to all 
kinds of circumstances, it is possible to find out the advantages and disadvantages of 
this model. Some of these advantages are: 

* The offer of mobility to students, which are not able to attend because of 

work, family reasons, reasons of disability and etc; 
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¢ Lack of the additional financial expanses, (for example, procurement of 
visas, insurances, residence permit and etc.); 

¢ The absence of the time limits; 

* Acquisition of educational, intercultural and technical skills that are in 
demand in the modern society; 

¢ The possibility of using the virtual mobility for training, supplement or 
completing the full-time education at another university; 

* Virtual mobility as a preparatory stage for the physical mobility; 

* Virtual mobility to maintain the status of active student during the stay at the 
university of another country; 

* The possibility of access to the education at any stage of life; 

* Provides an access to a large number of students simultaneously in — demand 
course. 

Virtual education has its disadvantages or limitations: 

* Virtual mobility is not as popular as physical mobility and therefore, is not 
always admitted by employers and universities, using only traditional 
methods of education; 

* The limitation of information about the possibilities of distance education; 

* The incomplete knowledge of students of foreign language; 

* A limited cross-cultural experience; 

* The high rate of incomplete education that is connected to the lack of 
motivation among students and poor control on the part of university 
professors. 

It is impossible to say which model is better than another one because each of 
them contributes significantly to the education of each student. Nevertheless, there 
are no doubts that the virtual mobility offer opportunities that are not available until 
now, to a large number of students. It also improves the adaptation to the public 
needs of the XXI century. 


Distance learning and academic mobility of lecturers 


Virtual mobility of pedagogue of university on the one hand represents the set 
of qualities and abilities of pedagogue, but on the other hand acts as the means of 
development of pedagogue of university. 

The analysis of processes of development of academic mobility of lecturers in 
Latvia shows that the use of distance educational technologies could be useful for 
solving the following problems: 

* The problems of training of lecturers to the programs of mobility (the 
lecturer, who takes part in the programs of academic exchange, using the 
distance learning courses can offer at the first stage to the host university the 
experimental distance course, to test his/her skills and in advance get 
acquainted with the academic environment of the host university); 

* The problems of “brain drain” during the European mobility of lecturers; 

¢ The correspondence problems of education programs of the base and host 
university; 
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¢ The problems of comparability of educational processes of the base and host 
university; 

* Organizational challenges of becoming of academic mobility in the 
universities of Latvia; 

¢ The problems of creation of joint education program. 

Higher educational institution, attracting remote lecturers will be able to solve 

the following objectives: 

* To begin through the exchange programs, the implementation of its 
“expansion” in the regions of interest; 

* To design and develop the joint education programs with the other 
universities; 

* Optimally solve the problems of the lacking courses, disciplines, for its 
education programs; 

* To attract the most qualified lecturers and researchers for the formation of 
education programs of high quality (Major — Specific Disciplines of the top 
scientists and abroad); 

* To expand the range of educational services for their students and listeners, 
to expand the range of facultative and elective disciplines; 

* To increase the flexibility and adaptability of the educational process of their 
university; 

* To expand the range of programs of the supplementary education, including 
the lecturer’s professional development. 


Conclusion 


Under the conditions of development of the united European educational space, 
the goal of which is the establishment of the partnership relations between the 
universities of Europe and the accumulation of the advanced experience of the 
partner countries, arises the question of increasing of mobility of students and 
professors of universities. To the question of development of physical form of 
academic mobility which means the time- constrained period of study, teaching or 
research in the another country is paid much attention, as opposed to the virtual from 
of mobility which means the opportunity to study, teach or be engaged in scientific 
research at another university by the means of the distance and telecommunications 
technologies. 

Despite the fact that the modern ITC with their rapidly growing potential and 
rapidly decreasing costs open broad options for expansion of the virtual form of 
academic mobility, currently, the potential of distance education or e-learning is not 
used to the full extent. This is due to the number of problems and the main problem 
of willingness and abilities of the lecturer of university to the implementation of the 
virtual form of mobility that is associated with the low level of competences needed 
for its implementation. But the development of this complex of competences is 
hindered because there are the lack of developed for this purpose methods and forms 
of education in the process of skills improvement of lecturer. 
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OLGA NESSIPBAYEVA 


KAZAKHSTAN IN THE EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Abstract 


Significant qualitative changes in academic mobility development, introduction 
of a three-tier system of student training (Bachelor’s — Master’s — PhD), and also the 
creation of conditions for providing autonomy to Kazakhstani universities has 
ensued in Kazakhstan, after the nation’s entry into the European zone of higher 
education. But, as in any large-scale programme there are achievements and 
difficulties of implementation of the basic principles of the European educational 
system. In this paper, the author's objective is to analyze the changes and challenges 
associated with joining the Bologna process, and to consider the perspectives of 
higher education development in the EHEA as a whole. Particular attention is paid 
to the ECTS (European Credit Transfer System): the problems of transfer credits of 
Kazakhstan, which is part of the process on the unification of different educational 
systems in introducing the Bologna process in Kazakhstan. The introduction of the 
credit system provides recognition of qualifications from the European educational 
space, and promotes the expansion and intensification of the processes of European 
academic mobility of students and teachers. 


Key words: European educational system, academic mobility, credit transfer 


Introduction 


On March 11, 2010 Kazakhstan joined the European Higher Education Area 
(Bologna Process) and became the first Central Asian state which became a full 
member of the European educational space. Sixty Kazakh universities have signed 
the “Magna Charter for universities”. This Charter was adopted in 1988 in Bologna. 
By signing this document, universities take responsibility to develop autonomy, 
democratic principles of management, academic freedom of students, freedom of 
scientific research, etc. In higher education, there have been significant qualitative 
changes in the development of academic mobility, including the introduction of a 
three-stage model of student training (Bachelor’s — Master’s — PhD), as well new 
conditions for granting autonomy to the country's higher education institutions (60 
universities of Kazakhstan, 2011). “We must ensure the provision of qualitative 
educational services across the country on a level with global standards”, said 
President Nursultan Nazarbayev in his Message to the people of Kazakhstan (2007). 


Analysis of current situation and development of higher education 


In the State Programme for the Development of Education by 2020, the 
Government — on behalf of the Head of State — laid down mandatory, recommended 
parameters of the Bologna process. The Centre of Bologna process and academic 
mobility will be established in Kazakhstan according to the Ministry of Education 
and Science. In addition, as of in April 2011, new rules for the organization of the 
educational process provide the scale of credit technology evaluation in the Republic 
of Kazakhstan; organization of academic mobility within the Kazakh model of credit 
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transfer by ECTS type; use of the European system of accumulation and transfer 
credits in the educational process; and modular design of educational programmes 
(Official website of the Prime Minister of Kazakhstan, 2011). 

Thus, the legal framework for the development of academic mobility has been 
created, which is one of the most effective ways to improve the quality of training. 
First steps have already been made in promoting academic mobility. In 2011, 
student scholarships for education in a leading foreign university in Europe, 
Southeast Asia and the CIS were offered for the first time by state. Likewise, a 
mechanism of internal academic mobility was also developed, allowing students 
from regional universities to receive training in the leading universities of the 
republic (Ibid.). 

Along with this, the restructuring of higher education continues: a three-tier 
model of student training (Bachelor, Master and Doctorate PhD) has been 
introduced. In addition, new principles of higher education financing were 
established which aligned to market conditions. In 38 institutions of the republic 
two-diplomas education is realized, in 42, Distance Learning is provided (Ibid.). 

However, one unique educational project in Kazakhstan is the development of a 
world-class university “Nazarbayev University’. The university works in 
partnership with the top 30 universities in the world. The first students already 
started their undergraduate training in three schools — engineering, science and 
technology, and social sciences. New standards of conducting research, approved 
within “Nazarbayev University’, will later to be promulgated in all the country's 
universities. 

In the Programme of Education Development until 2020 it is indicated that 
public universities may become autonomous non-profit organizations. By 2015 the 
autonomy will be presented to national research universities, by 2016 — the national 
higher education institutions, by 2018 — the rest of the higher education institutions. 
The implementation of Bologna process parameters in higher education will allow 
Kazakhstan to provide qualitative services at international-standards level in the 
light of integration into the European Higher Education Area (Official website of the 
Prime Minister of Kazakhstan, 2011). 


Opportunities and challenges of the Bologna process 


Expanded access to higher education, a further improvement in the quality and 
attractiveness of European higher education, and improved mobility of students and 
teachers, as well as an ensuring the employment of college graduates through career- 
based professional education are aspirations for Kazakhstan. Kazakhstan's accession 
to the Bologna process gives a new impetus to the modernization of higher 
education, opens up new opportunities for the participation of Kazakhstani 
universities in projects, funded by the European Commission, and creates 
opportunities for the students and teachers to participate in academic exchanges with 
universities in the European countries. The Kazakh treasury subsidizes international 
ventures through a system of free education. 

According to Kazakhstani experts in the field of education, Kazakhstan’s 
accession to the Bologna process may cause “temporary confusion within 
educational programmes”. It is necessary to inform employers who studied in the 
Soviet era that all the modern higher education degrees are complete, but some 
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degrees are intended for research and teaching at university, for example a master's 
degree and Ph.D. (European Higher Education). The specialist degree in the EU and 
most countries participating in the Bologna process is absent. One of the serious 
problems of integration of Kazakhstani education system into the Bologna process is 
that the officials do not have full awareness of as the current situation in Kazakhstan 
and its parallels in European education. 

Thus, Kazakhstan's participation in the Bologna process means widening access 
to the European education, improving further the quality and increasing the mobility 
of students and academic staff through the adoption of comparable levels of higher 
education system, the use of a system of credits, and issuing European Diploma 
Supplement to graduates of Kazakhstani universities. 

Kazakhstan's accession to the Bologna process will ensure the recognition of 
Kazakhstani educational programmes, curricula, the convertibility of national 
diplomas in the European region and the employability of graduates. 

In the next decade up to 2020 we will need to achieve a level of quality in 
higher education that meets the needs of the labor market, the objectives of 
industrial-innovative development of the country, and the best international practices 
in the field of education. Kazakhstan can succeed in this effort only if it will use 
maximally the skills and abilities of its citizens, and increase participation in higher 
education. The result-oriented training and academic mobility will help students 
develop professional competence, adapt to the changing labour market, and enable 
them to become active and responsible citizens. 


Conditions for the development of academic mobility 


We can say that in Higher Education of the Republic of Kazakhstan the basic 
principles of the Bologna Declaration have realized. The credit education 
technology has implemented in all universities. Higher educational institutions are 
actively implementing joint educational programs with foreign universities. Full 
transition to the three-tier model of training: Bachelor — Master — Ph.D. carried out. 

The undergraduate educational programmes consist of three cycles, each of 
which includes a compulsory (i.e. state) component — CC and the component of 
choice (i.e., HEIs and elective component) — EC. The average ratio between CC and 
EC is 60(50):40(50). This allows to form the joint educational programs by 
institutions of higher education, students — individual educational trajectory. 
Students can learn courses and master credits from other universities — local and 
foreign within EC. 

The limitations of academic freedom of higher education institutions will be 
widened in accordance with the State Programme of Education Development of the 
Republic of Kazakhstan for 2011-2020. As a result of these trends, the ratio of CC 
and EC will be adjusted to 30:70. 

The first experience of Ph.D. Programme showed as the positive as the negative 
aspects of this experiment. 

The positive sides: 

¢ Expansion of international cooperation. 

¢ Approximation of Kazakhstani educational programmes to the world level. 

* Involvement of foreign professors, expert-practitioners of major national and 

foreign companies to realization of the doctoral educational programmes. 
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* Use of innovative foreign methods of education and their adaptation to the 
Kazakh postgraduate standards. 

Also, there are such problems in the preparation of the scientific-pedagogical 
staff, in the system of master’s and doctoral studies despite the drastic changes as: 

¢ The weak organization of the educational process, often all educational 

material is given for independent study. 

¢* The majority of graduate and doctoral students do not speak foreign 

languages at the appropriate level, which complicates their access to 
advanced scientific sources and reduces their mobility at the international 
level. 

¢ The quality of defended master's and doctoral theses remains low because of 

low level of orientation on specific scientific result. 

¢ The universities do not comply with all requirements for the level of training 

of doctoral students. 

* The received independence in awarding the highest academic degree is not 

always accompanied by proper responsibility for their empowerment. 

¢ The requirements to the procedure of doctoral theses’ defense were reduced. 

The analysis also shows a lack of institutional ensuring compliance with 
interscientific-teaching staff: specialist, candidate of science and doctor of science 
and masters degree and Dr. of Ph.D. engenders confusion in the qualification 
requirements. The scientific organizations have been on the sidelines, their 
enormous scientific potential (human, resource, laboratory, research) was not 
involved in this form of research training. 

In general, the implementation of the basic postulates of the Bologna 
Declaration in the educational activities of universities is not up to standard: 

* The academic mobility of students and academic staff is not developed. 

¢ The opportunities of students in the choice of courses, programmes and 

teaching staff are limited. 

¢ The use of traditional methods of planning and the educational process 

organization continues to be the case. 

¢ The comparability of educational programmes is missed. 

As world practice shows, one of the tools for improving the quality of education 
is academic mobility. Berlin Communiqué (2003) calls “the mobility of students, 
academic and administrative staff as the basis for the creation of the European 
Higher Education Area”. 

In addition, the Leuven Communiqué (2009) mobility characterizes as the 
hallmark of the European Higher Education Area. “The mobility of students, early 
stage researchers and staff of HEIs enhances the quality of programmes and 
scientific research. It strengthens the academic and cultural internationalization of 
European higher education. The mobility is important for personal development and 
employability, generates respect for diversity and the ability to understand other 
cultures. It motivates the linguistic pluralism, thus paving the way for multi-lingual 
tradition of European Higher Education Area, and enhances cooperation and 
competition between higher education institutions” (Official Site of KazNPU). 
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ECTS: the problem of transfer Kazakhstani credits 


The satisfaction of basic formal requirements of the Bologna process is 
impossible without the introduction of a credit system, which makes the system of 
training transparent and comparable. The introduction of the credit system provides 
recognition of qualifications at European educational space, promotes the expansion 
and intensification of the processes of European academic mobility of students and 
academic staff. 

As mentioned above, the credit transfer on ECTS type of Kazakh universities’ 
students in foreign universities and vice versa is required in relation to academic 
mobility within the Kazakh model. It is necessary to make the transfer of 
Kazakhstani credits to European credits since higher professional education of 
leading countries of the world based on the use of credit systems of development 
assessment of educational programmes in terms of complexity. This is the ensuring 
of undergraduate and postgraduate graduates by supplement to common European 
model diploma. 

Different content of Kazakh credits by volume of hours in undergraduate, 
master's and doctoral education determines the total amount of educational 
programmes of Kazakhstan in the credits, which differs significantly from the 
European and American programmes. 

KZCS 1 — 45 hours (undergraduate); 

KZCS 2 — 60 hours (profile MSc); 

KZCS 3 — 75 hours (research-teaching master); 

KZCS 4 -— 105 hours (doctorate). 

The issue of recognition of Kazakhstan documents about education is solved by 
introducing a conversion KZCS credits to European ECTS or American USCS 
credits. 

For example, for scientific-pedagogical magistracy 

K.120-2.25 

47+6 

where: 120 — total number of credits generated in the European Union at the 
biennial educational master's program with practice; 47 — total number of credits of 
the master's program in Kazakhstan without credits allocated to the practice; 6 — the 
number of credits in the master's program of Kazakhstan allocated for practice. 

By itself, the complexity of conversion from one system to another — it is a 
simple technical problem. And she would not deserve so much attention if it is not 
be a part of the process of the unification of different educational systems in the 
framework of the Bologna process in Kazakhstan. And it is possible to decide if in 
different institutions will not be only similar programmes and curricula, but also 
training schemes. 

The proposed package of measures for a mutual transfer of educational credits 
must be solved at the state level: 

1. The ensuring legal framework for the free transfer of credits both the 

American and European systems; 

2. In the state standards of education focus on learning outcomes — competence 

of graduates — regardless of the time spent by students in the audience. 
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In clarifying competencies of graduates focus on employers requests, forming a 
“flexible” curricula and programmes at the expense of freedom of choice of elective 
courses. 

In what way is proposed to transfer Kazakh credits to ECTS for the difference in 
educational systems at the university level? In planning and organizing academic 
mobility in Kazakh universities use the following regulations: 


1. 
2 
3. 
4. 


Information package; 

Statement of students going on mobility programmes; 

Learning Agreement for mobility programmes; 

Transcript of learning (ECTS: problems of transfer of Kazakhstan credits). 


What are the challenges of Kazakhstan credits’ transfer to ECTS? 


1; 


The unification of curricula of similar specialties at the partner universities 
with accurate fixation of compulsory and elective courses and _ their 
complexity in the credits is necessary. It is important the recognition of 
content of curriculum and programmes of Kazakh partner and student 
learning outcomes by the European university. The proposed algorithm by 
MES RK for forming modular educational programmes will contribute to 
this to some extent; 


. An accurate translation of the title and content of the modules into English is 


necessary to provide; 
Quite a long and complicated approval procedure with the coordinators of 
the Kazakh University and the host university is necessary to pass. 


Recommendations 


1. 


Kazakh university must be prepared the full information package in English 
with modules of educational programmes to activate the academic mobility 
of students; it is desirable to count the complexity in ECTS credits in the 
preparation of the module to transfer completely to the European accounting 
in the future. 

A coordinator of academic mobility of Kazakh university should form a 
database of European partner universities ready to enter into agreements on 
academic mobility. 

Prepare a simple step by step algorithm preparing documents on academic 
mobility. 

The site of Kazakh University’s complete information package on academic 
mobility programmes is required to put. 

The application with the rules of transfer of Kazakhstani ratings to the 
European system of ratings of assessment is required to include. 

The application with the structure of profiles for students on the calculation 
of time spent on the learning of the module is required to include. 


Conclusions 


The introduction of ECTS will give the opportunity to make transparent the 
educational systems of different countries for each other. 
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* ECTS guarantees academic recognition studying abroad to students, with the 
assistance of it a student gets full access to training courses and academic life 
at another university. 

* The accession to the Bologna Declaration and the development of 
Kazakhstan’s system of credits transfer (credit transfer received in foreign 
universities) provide recognition Kazakhstan diplomas at the international 
labor market, which in turn will ensure the mobility of students, master’s 
students, doctoral students by building their individual path of selection of 
educational programmes. 
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AMANDA S POTGIETER 


STUDENT THRESHOLDING INTO ACADEMIA: TEACHING WRITING TO 
THE BUDDING ACADEMICS’ SOCIETY 


Abstract 


Lecturers are challenged when creating safe, dialogic-educative spaces for first- 
year students (freshman‘), where optimal teaching-learning of academic writing can 
be accomplished. This paper reports on a project aimed at creating a safe, dialogic- 
educative space in which first-year students may attain and practice academic 
writing skills providing students a threshold into Academia by fostering 
scholarliness. The significance of the mentor-teacher within this dialogic-educative 
space, employing process writing and scaffolding as teaching-learning techniques, is 
emphasized. Methodologically the study employed a hybrid epistemology namely 
constructivist hermeneutic phenomenology. As participant-observer, I documented 
this qualitative case study involving education students by making extensive notes, 
analyzing participants’ written texts and through focus group interviews. The study 
suggests that creating a safe dialogic-educative space contributes towards academic 
scholarliness and generates a threshold for students into Academia. The results 
indicate that as participants’ contributions were valued, they felt proficient and 
motivated in the academic literacy class. The process of producing a worthwhile 
academic text implored students to excel and envisage themselves as budding 
academics. 


Background and rationale 


No matter what anybody tells you, words and ideas can change the world. 
(John Keating in the film Dead Poets’ Society (DPS))? 


One of the problems I face as a teacher of academic literacy at the North-West 
University (Potchefstroom) is to create safe dialogic-educative spaces for the 
optimal teaching-learning of academic writing of first-year students. This paper 
reports on a project aimed at creating such safe spaces in which first-year students 
might not only attain and practice writing skills, but in which a liminal portal 
towards their future scholarliness may also be created; one in which the paideia® 
(full-blown completeness) of their souls is allowed to emerge and permeate all in- 


‘hi freshman, colloquially called freshers, is a term used for first year students in American 
universities. 

* The extended metaphor used in this article is taken from the epic movie Dead Poets’ Society 
and reflects poignant quotes from the English teacher John Keating to his students. 

> The term paideia (Greek: mo1deia) refers to the education of the ideal member of the polis. 
Originally, it incorporated both practical, subject-based schooling and a focus upon the 
socialization of individuals within the aristocratic order of the polis. The practical aspects of 
this education included subjects subsumed under the modern designation of the liberal arts 
(rhetoric, grammar and philosophy are examples), as well as scientific disciplines like 
arithmetic and medicine. An ideal and successful member of the polis would possess 
intellectual, moral and physical refinement. 
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class proceedings as overarching pedagogical purpose. I will refer to the teaching- 
learning strategies used as part of process writing to highlight the added value of the 
teaching of writing to these students (to whom I refer as the Budding Academic’ 
Society). Upon reflection they seem to learn more than merely how to coin a phrase 
in academic voice. Some of them indeed prefer to incorporate into their various 
student activities what they have learnt to become the new generation of scholars 
and life-long learners (Potgieter, 2012: 89, Relles & Tierney, 2013: 494). The 
participants in this study seem to display an academic rigor due to at least three 
inter-related factors, namely: 

e the inculcating of life skills such as self-regulation and self-actualisation; 

e the re-affirmation of these life skills in the academic literacy classroom; and 

e the embodiment of these life skills in a module that has deliberately been 

designated to assist them with their thresholding into Academia. 


Demarcation of the problem 


When you read, don't just consider what the author thinks, consider what 
you think. (John Keating in DPS) 


The terms teach and educate both suggest more than simply producing first year 
students who can read academic texts and yield a written text that is academically 
sound. It suggests an intentional and complex interaction between a teacher and 
students within an environment that represents, essentially, a safe, dialogic- 
educative space. Ideally, the knowledge and skills taught and learnt should result in 
comprehensive products of reading and writing. It is, however, the acquisition of a 
critical and evaluative approach towards the content and intent of the module that 
increases the student’s paideia of the soul. This refers in a broad sense to the 
shaping of a person’s character, a well-rounded, educated individual who emulates 
the ideal of humanitas (Potgieter, 2013). Paideia in the context of this paper refers 
to the process of educating students into their true and genuine human nature as 
developing (budding) scholars, through the medium of academic literacy. A society 
(Academia) where skills and knowledge become the sole pursuit of lecturers and 
students disregards the critical development of the Paideia of the soul (Kazamias, 
2013). 

In reference to teaching academic writing to the Budding Academic’ Society | 
will reflect on the following three interrelated problems: 

e Does the writing programme of academic literacy proclaim to accomplish 
more than merely to teach knowledge and skills (more than a mere “sitting 
by Nelly-approach”)? 

e Should students be educated in academic literacy towards the goal of 
humanitas or should the techné (the skills and knowledge) of their writing 
activities remain the be all and end all of their training? 

e What is the role of the mentor-teacher in the process of teaching-learning of 
the budding academics? 

It is my contention that the mentor-teacher holds the key to unlocking the 
paideia of their students’ souls. My approach in this paper is, therefore, to offer a 
reflection on a case study of first-year students as empirical basis for understanding 
the influence and life-long learning that safe dialogic-educative spaces provide 
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towards the transfer of life skills to adult life and their eventual inculcation into the 
world of work — a pedagogic and learning process that I wish to refer to as 
thresholding (Gourlay, 2009: 181). 


Methodology and teaching-learning approach 
Constantly look at life from a different perspective. (John Keating in DPS) 


I taught the Budding Academics’ Society academic literacy during their first 
year of study. My teaching-learning methodology was based on the creation of safe 
yet inviting dialogical-educative spaces where students who find themselves on the 
threshold of Academia could acquire the knowledge and skills to become proficient 
readers and writers and where they are also allowed the opportunity to develop their 
“moral/ethical character” towards their full-blown completeness as paideia of the 
soul. From the entire group interviewed in their first year I report on three 
representative participants to provide the findings for this particular case study. 

Dialogue is a tool that is used extensively in education as a means of 
pedagogical intervention. According to Rule (2004: 1) dialogic space can be defined 
as a cognitive and socio-conventional space where role-players are able to mediate 
within a non-threatening environment. My paper seeks to address the fundamental 
realities of educative dialogue as they are usually operationalized in the academic 
literacy classroom. 

Within this dialogical-educative safe classroom environment I specifically 
employed scaffolding and process writing as teaching methods for introducing, 
instilling and practicing thinking, listening, reading and particularly writing skills. I 
started by providing the students with discursive experiences first and then 
following these experiences with structure and format. Many educators (Schlechty, 
2002; Armstrong, 1998; Wolfe, 2007) acknowledge the fact that students should 
rather be engaged on an instinctive, intuitive level with ideas than merely absorbing 
facts and skills. The educator has to connect assignments to the real, lived world and 
experiences of the students in a meaningful and practical way. The safe dialogic- 
educative space inspires learning that is exciting, experiential and active while 
relevant, authentic and academically sound (Wolfe, 2007). 

Jerome Bruner, one of Vygotsky’s followers, defines scaffolding (as referred to 
previously) as the fostering of higher levels of development by deepening the 
student’s skills and understanding at the particular intellectual niveau where you as 
an educator meets him or her (Bruner, 2006; Harris & Hodges, 1996). This process 
of scaffolding writing and rewriting implies the gradual withdrawal of lecturer 
support during the course of a semester, thus transferring autonomy to the student as 
academic writer. As integral part of scaffolding is reflection of the student on his 
own writing and that of other students as critical readers. This creates a store of 
meta-language as students discuss their topics, academic language, writing skills and 
writing conventions with the lecturer and fellow students. The content of these 
discussions essentially represents the content for reflecting on the past, promulgating 
intellectual enquiry and following a pedagogy of curiosity that, in turn, provides rich 
opportunities for experiencing authentic work, including experiences concerning the 
mystery about life. As such, it does not merely pertain to subject matter, per se 
(Potgieter, 2013). 
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To be able to afford the students the space to transcend their academic 
boundaries the teacher should become a mentor to them in order to guide them 
across the threshold or liminal position of their academic careers (Gourlay, 2009: 
183). To achieve this goal the mentor creates a dialogical-educative safe space 
where students will want to venture into the unknown territory of Academia. Here 
they should feel free to participate in activities, take part in dialogue and ask for 
assistance, without fear of being ridiculed by their peers and/or lecturers. 

It should be the aim of education (and therefore academic literacy) to break the 
traditional mould of monologuing (i.e. the traditional “sage on the stage” model) 
where the educator speaks and where the learner sits quietly absorbing his / her 
wisdom (Alexander, 2005: 3-4). The nature of the module academic literacy is 
essentially geared towards breaking monologism and to promote academic and 
subsequent scientific dialogue by cultivating a secure atmosphere where budding 
academics and their mentoring lecturer may meet. 


First and subsequent meetings of the Budding Academics’ Society (BAS) 


Now we all have a great need for acceptance, but you must trust that your 
beliefs are unique, your own, even though others may think them odd or 
unpopular. (John Keating in DPS) 


I provided a safe dialogic-educative space based on three guidelines: Firstly, I 
made sure that students were well-informed as far as my expectations of them were 
concemed. Secondly I clarified to students what they could expect from me. Thirdly 
I used scaffolding as overall teaching approach. 

The writing was initialised with an open discussion and brainstorming by the 
students. I introduced the subject-specific discussion pertaining to the Faculty of 
Education Sciences and soon most students were taking part. The environment was 
non-threatening and students openly voiced their opinions even when they happened 
to disagree with the point of view of their fellow students. To structure the activity 
they formed discussion groups and organised the arguments most pertinent to the 
topic and feedback was given. These arguments provided the initial outline for an 
academic essay. This process would be used throughout the semester when they had 
to do written assignments. 


Constructing the reflective personal narratives 


If you listen real close, you can hear them whisper their legacy to you. Go 
on, lean in. Listen, you hear it? - Carpe - hear it? — Carpe, Carpe Diem! 
Seize the day, Boys! Make your lives extraordinary! (John Keating in DPS) 


I report on three representative personal narratives from the 52 students 
interviewed initially during the first phase of the research as part of a pilot study to 
reflect on the three questions set at the beginning of this paper. 

Mr T* is an English first language speaker with Hindi as alternative home 
language. Ms N comes from a single parent family with English as home language, 
while Mr F is an IsiXhosa home language speaker who has been educated in 


“Tused pseudonyms to refer to the students. 
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English. I saw them occasionally on campus after their stint in the academic literacy 
class and sometimes they would come to ask for assistance or would reflect on a 
particular academic event during their second and third year studies. All of them 
fared well academically had achieved leadership positions in their respective 
residences or in faculty and displayed a particular sense of social justice. 

During a focus group interview in their third year of study (2013) I asked them 
to reflect on the nature and content of the academic literacy module. I particularly 
wanted to know whether they were still using some of the knowledge and skills they 
had acquired during their studies. Their answers to the questions were insightful as it 
pertained more to their growth as students and human beings, than to the mere 
acquisition of skills. As participant-observer I was able to interpret hermeneutically 
the construction of their lived experiences (Merriam, 2009: 213). 

Ms N remembered clearly the first time they met me in class. She recalled that I 
had shown them an excerpt of the film DPS where the teacher reflected on his 
students’ writing but also on their approach to life: 


Boys, you must strive to find your own voice. Because the longer you wait to 
begin, the less likely you are to find it at all. Don't be resigned to that. 
Break out! (John Keating in DPS) 


She believed that this quote she had written down in her diary on that particular 
day in August had “inspired me (her) to find my own voice in my academic 
writing.” 


I don’t want to write like a paint-by-numbers colouring book. I want to use 
my own academic language... (Ms N) 


In the academic literacy classroom students discussed themes such as 
professionalism, mentoring and social bias. Ms N remembered that sometimes 
heated discussions ensued but they always felt secure in expressing their opinions 
(no matter how radically different than that of other students) as long as they were 
academically sound. She now wanted to inspire the learners she taught with her 
attitude regarding education. Learners were, therefore, allowed to express 
themselves. This enhanced the English and Life Studies lessons she taught. Ms N 
narrated that she always found insight regarding the themes that were discussed 
during the contact sessions by listening carefully to the views expressed by other 
students even though they very often differed from her perspective. 

Mr T commented that he had become more socially aware after the thematic 
discussions and assignments as he “heard the stories behind the opinions” made by 
his fellow-students. He stated that he often continued discussions in the residence 
about themes that we had discussed in class or searched the internet to see what had 
been written about them. A pertinent comment by Mr T underscores this sentiment: 


I know that students sometimes shy away from “deep” discussions but we 
should speak about important things. We are teachers and you said we were 
“budding scholars”! That we had to think and make a difference, like Mr 
Keating in DPS. We have to think. Soon we will be teachers and we have to 
teach the younger children to think...we have to do it first. 
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He found the teaching-learning environment of the academic literacy class to be 
an environment that was non-threatening, yet challenging; it built students’ 
confidence and encouraged discussion. He also remembered that I, as the mentor- 
teacher, always expected and applauded self-discipline and self-confidence. As a 
result, he wanted to be a mentor to other students and he subsequently became 
actively involved in the governance structures of his residence. 

The mentor should allow students to express criticism about academic authors’ 
work and in a dialogical-educative safe space, this becomes possible. As long as a 
relevant, logical and academically sound point of view is stated and supported with 
sources substantiating the argument, a student should be encouraged to question the 
existing status quo. He stated that in some other modules he felt that he had to 
suppress his own ideas and views as the lecturers did not allow comments contrary 
to their views and often labelled him as rebellious. 

Mr F responded with the following statement: 


... | didn’t think you could not agree with a professor! But now I know how 
to disagree. I must just prove it. I like that! 


Conclusion 


From these personal student-narratives it can be deduced that the teaching- 
learning strategies used in academic literacy and especially academic writing are 
geared towards more than a mere skills and knowledge acquisition. It becomes a 
thresholding opportunity for students to successfully move beyond the liminal 
position of the budding academics towards the goal of humanitas and padeia of the 
soul of the scholars-in-the-making. The mentor-teacher creates a safe dialogic- 
educative space where students may engage in the process of writing without fear of 
ridicule and where their efforts can be turned into texts. 

The process of writing leads the student towards finding his / her own academic 
voice. Students should be inspired and encouraged to broaden their own paideia of 
the soul and to communicate their reflections on life in academic narratives. 

The final act of the mentor is to move into the peripheral haziness on the 
horizon of Academia. As the student moves forward, the teacher-mentor moves into 
the background always ready to assist but acknowledging the voices of the Budding 
Academics’ Society. 
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SHADE BABALOLA 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE UNDER-ACHIEVEMENT OF AFRO- 
CARIBBEAN BOYS WITHIN A 16-19 EDUCATION SETTING 


Abstract 


This paper aims to carry out a mini case-study within an inner city sixth form 
college to critically examine why Afro-Caribbean males under-achieve. It will aim 
to investigate the reasons for under-achievement and suggest strategies for 
improving the retention, achievement, attainment and progression of Afro-Caribbean 
boys in an inner city 16-19 sixth form college. 

It seeks to highlight some of the current issues faced by Afro-Caribbean males 
and the reasons why they often fail to reach their full potential within the sixth form 
college under investigation. The study aims to examine a combination of factors in 
terms of parental support and guidance, poor motivation, low expectations, the 
impact of teaching and learning, socio-economic status, father figures, peer- 
pressure, marginalisation, discriminatory practices, a comparison of grades achieved 
compared with other minority groups. 

It will also seek to explore the role of education policy on equal opportunities 
and whether there is a legal right for the victims undermined in education 
achievement. 

The paper also intends to discuss trends with regards to the progression of Afro- 
Caribbean males in relation to work-placements, apprenticeship and university 
offers. The paper will also examine the number of Afro-Caribbean males who are 
accepted at leading universities. It will touch on the exclusion and suspension of 
Afro-Caribbean males in the 16-19 education sector under investigation. 

The papers will seek to highlight strategies that may be implemented to improve 
the retention, achievement, attainment and the progression of Afro-Caribbean males 
in relation to mentoring, coaching, shadowing, effective pastoral support, teaching 
and learning, parental guidance, access, widening participation, a re-emphasis of the 
awareness of the process of social mobility, equality and diversity, opportunities for 
enrichment, sport and engagement. 

Recommendation will be made on best practice to positively support the victims 
of underachievement in education in an inner London City sixth Form College. 


Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is to investigate the under achievement of Afro- 
Caribbean boys within a 16-19 education setting. This paper aims to highlight some 
of the reasons as to why Afro-Caribbean boys are prone to often under-achieve 
within the 16-19 educational setting under investigation and to make suggestions 
with regards to how to turn the achievement and attainment of Afro-Caribbean boys 
around. 

This paper aims to make clear recommendations with regards to how to improve 
the experience and attainment of Afro-Caribbean boys with the 16-19 education 
setting. 
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The college under investigation is located in East London; it has around 2,000 full- 
time students aged between16-19; the prior attainment of students is lower than in 
many sixth form colleges. The ethnic origin of its students is extremely diverse, the 
predominant groups being of African, Pakistani and Bangladeshi heritage. Over 
recent years there has been a gradual intake of Eastern European and Turkish 
students. The largest subject areas are science, mathematics, languages, art, and 
business. 


The Literature Review examines the following 


Social Mobility and Child Poverty 

The most recent report on social mobility and child poverty (2013) suggests that 
“Britain is a society of persistent inequality, the life-chances of children in Britain 
today remains heavily dependent on the circumstances of their birth, children born 
to poorer families have less favourable outcomes across every sphere of life, and 
inequality creates barriers to upward mobility”. The report further argues that “these 
barriers impede progress at all stages: from before birth into the early years, through 
primary and secondary school and into the adult labour market, they are revealed in 
measurable gaps in educational attainment, in differential employment opportunities 
and in health inequalities”. 


Segregation and the issue of disadvantage 

The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (2012) suggests 
that “schools in the UK are amongst the most socially segregated in the developed 
world”. The report warns “that disadvantaged children are too often concentrated 
together in schools; this applies both to the children of poorly educated parents and 
those of immigrant families”. 

The latest figures which are from 2010, reveal the UK “has unusually high 
levels of segregation in terms of the poorest and migrants being clustered in the 
same schools, the significance of this is that the social background of a schools 
intake exerts a strong influence on the likely outcomes for pupils”. 


Raising Aspirations 

Recent research has shown that there is a need for more young people from 
ethnic minority backgrounds to aim higher and to apply to Russell Group 
Universities. Research has indicated that those who attend a Russell Group 
University are more likely to earn significantly more than those who do not. In 
addition to this they are able to target better job opportunities after graduation. 


Teaching and Learning 

The quality of teaching can invariably improve the outcome of students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds, there have been recent initiatives devised to tackle the 
issue of improving the quality of teaching. One example of this is the Teach First 
Training Programme. Teach First is an organisation that has recognised the 
inequality and lack of equal opportunities that often exist amongst students from low 
socio-economic status backgrounds, the purpose of this organisation is to strive to 
narrow the education gap between disadvantaged groups and ensure that equality of 
opportunity is open to all students. One of their initiatives is to ensure minority 
students including those from disadvantaged backgrounds are able to gain access to 
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some of the top leading universities in the United Kingdom, with the hope of 
improving their long term life chances. 

According to the importance of Teaching White Paper (2010) in the 1990’s, a 
series of in-depth studies conducted by American academics revealed a remarkably 
consistent pattern they suggest “that the quality of an individual teacher is the single 
most important determinant in the school system of a child’s educational progress, 
those pupils taught by the most effective teachers make three times as much 
progress at those taught by the least effective”. Analysis of data from England has 
shown that “a pupil taking eight GCSE’S taught by “good” teachers will score 3.4 
more GCSE points than the same pupil in the same school taught by eight poor 
teachers”. There is evidence to suggest that “pupils from deprived backgrounds may 
be less likely to experience the good quality teaching they need and deserve”. 


Facilitating Subjects 
Platt (2013) has identified a number of subjects that can give students better 
opportunities when choosing a leading university. She suggests “that studying at a 
Russell Group University may greatly improve future career prospects”. 
Furthermore, studies have shown that those who go on to study at Russell Group 
Universities are likely to earn 10% more than their Modern University counterparts. 
Platt (2013) suggests “that students choose at least two facilitating subjects when 
choosing their A levels”. The following subjects have been identified as facilitating. 
1. Maths 
Further Maths 
English Literature 
Physics 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Geography 
History 
Languages (Classical and Modern) 
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Mentoring 

Miller (2002, p. 87) suggests “mentoring schemes that target students from 
minority ethnic communities therefore frequently aim to raise self-esteem and 
aspirations through the use of role models from the wider minority community”. He 
further suggests that “one of the key purposes of these schemes is to demonstrate to 
young people that barriers can be overcome through determination and particular 
strategies. Role model mentors have had the experience of succeeding in over- 
coming barriers of racism and discrimination under difficult circumstances. Through 
mentoring they can pass on to the young valuable insights in terms of coping 
strategies and practical support, some ethnicity mentorships can also cut through 
problems of cultural understanding allowing underlying issues to be addressed more 
rapidly”. 


The Absent Father 


In my opinion the modern day dilemma for many Afro-Caribbean children is 
growing up in homes with absent fathers. In some instances this has greatly 
impacted on their ability to achieve in educational settings and work to the best of 
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their ability, issues pertaining to a lack of discipline at home or instances where 
mothers find themselves isolated having to work long shifts to fend for their families 
alone. Furthermore, there is a case to consider where many of these mothers are 
isolated and are at times unable to meet the emotional and psychological needs of 
their children, in the worst case scenario this may lead to external influences as 
some Afro-Caribbean boys are prone to join gangs, others struggle with issues of 
identity especially in cases where there is limited or no contact with fathers. 

Some parents know very little about the British education system, there is an 
emphasis for young Afro-Caribbean males to do well, but the knowhow is often non 
-existent, the sharp elbow tactic often demonstrated in white middle class 
communities is often lacking. There has been a growing trend where young Afro- 
Caribbean teenage girls have given birth to and mothered young black males “baby 
mothers” this has not helped the current situation. 


Black children don’t fail due to racism 


Sewell (2010) suggests that “Afro-Caribbean children fail at school because 
they do not concentrate, not because they are victims of “institutional racism”. He 
further attacks the view that “black pupils are held back by teachers who see them as 
miniature gangster rappers he instead blames poor parenting and the youngster’s 
own lax attitude”. Sewell further argues that “although it was once true that black 
pupils were held back by racism, times have changed”. He suggests “that the 
following reasons must be taken into consideration as to why black youngsters are 
held back, these include poor parenting, peer-group pressure and an inability to be 
responsible for their own behaviour”. He further states “they are not subject to 
institutional racism”. He further argues “that he believes black underachievement is 
due to low expectations of school leaders, who do not want to seem racist and who 
position black boys as victims”. He further states that “African-Caribbean boys are 
also the group most likely to be excluded from school”. 


Equality of Opportunity 


The Equality Act (2010) stated that “schools should be prohibited from 
harassing and discriminating on the basis of disability, race and sex”. The Act also 
contains provisions which enable schools to take action to tackle particular 
disadvantage, different needs or proportionately low participation of a particular 
group provided certain conditions are met. It further states that “there is a duty to 
assess and monitor the impact of policies on pupils, staff and parents, in particular 
the attainment levels of pupils from different racial groups”. 


Methodology 


A combination of research methods were used for the purpose of this paper such 
as quantitative and qualitative data. Participants completed two questionnaires; the 
total amount of participants involved in this inquiry was 25, secondly, statistical data 
was gathered from the college under investigation. Informal discussions were also 
held with teachers and leaders. Observations were also conducted. A summary of the 
data is below. 
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Findings and Analysis 


College Data 

Statistical data was gathered from current A ‘level Afro-Caribbean male 
students to find out how well they performed during their first year exams. The 
reason for the analysis of data was to find out how many students had achieved a 
high grade in their chosen subjects. For the purpose of this specific research a high 
grade means whether or not a student had achieved either an A or B grade in their 
chosen A ‘level subject. Data was analysed from a range of facilitating and non- 
facilitating subjects English Literature, Maths, History, English Language, 
Economics, Chemistry, Biology, French, Geography and Physics. The figures below 
show the number of Afro-Caribbean males who are currently enrolled on the 
subjects and how many achieved a high grade in their first year exam. 

English Literature, 3 Afro-Caribbean students enrolled, none achieved an A or 
B grades in the subject. English Language, 7 Afro-Caribbean males enrolled, 1 
achieved a high grade in the subject. Maths, 13 Afro-Caribbean males enrolled, 4 
achieved a high grade in the subject. History, 2 Afro-Caribbean males enrolled none 
achieved an A or B grade in the subject. Economics, 3 Afro-Caribbean males 
enrolled, none achieved a high grade in the subject. Chemistry, 10 Afro-Caribbean 
males enrolled, 3 achieved high grades in the subject. 

In Biology, 4 Afro-Caribbean boys were enrolled, 2 achieved a high grade in the 
subject. French, 1 Afro-Caribbean male enrolled, they did not achieve a high grade. 
Geography, 3 Afro-Caribbean males enrolled none achieved a high grade. Physics, 7 
Afro-Caribbean males enrolled, 3 achieved a high grade in the subject. 


Overall Success Rate for Afro-Caribbean Males 

Data was gathered to show the overall success rate for Afro-Caribbean males 
from 2010-2013. Figures show there has been a steady increase in success rates from 
75% in 2010/11, 79% in 2011/12 and 86% in 2012/13. 


Overall Success Rate for White British Males 
Similarly figures show the overall success rate for White British Males has 
grown 2010/2011 at 87%, 2011/12 at 84% and 2012/13 at 93%. 


Questionnaire 1 

Question 19 from questionnaire 1 asked 10 Afro-Caribbean Science students 
‘are you currently being mentored within or outside of college?’ 9 students 
responded they are not being mentored whilst 1 stated they were being mentored. 


Questionnaire 2 

15 Afro-Caribbean male students from the business and computing department 
completed questionnaire 2. Question 6 asked the respondents if they were currently 
living with their father’s. 8 indicated they lived with their father’s whilst 7 said they 
did not. 

8 Afro-Caribbean male Science students also responded to question 6. 5 
indicated they lived without their father’s and 3 said they lived with their father’s. 

9 Afro-Caribbean male student’s from computing and business responded to the 
question, what is a Russell Group University? 7 students were unaware of the 
terminology while 2 from computing had knowledge of a Russell Group University. 
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8 Afro-Caribbean students from the science department answered the same 
question, 4 had knowledge of Russell group Universities whilst 4 did not. 

Questionnaire 2, question 2, asked 17 Afro-Caribbean male students ‘are you 
working at your full potential?’ 5 stated they were working at their full potential 
whilst 12 said they were not. 

Questionnaire 2, question 3 asked 17 Afro-Caribbean males to state their 
reasons for failing to meet their full potential. 6 said it was due to distractions within 
and outside of the classroom, 2 indicated financial problems, 1 stated there were 
problems at home and 3 stated other reasons. 


Conclusion 


The data shows that White British Males significantly outperform Afro- 
Caribbean males. Afro-Caribbean males do not achieve high grades for example in 
English Literature, History, Economics, French and Geography. The overall success 
rate of Afro-Caribbean males has continued to grow between 2011-2013. However, 
the total amount of Afro-Caribbean males enrolled at the college is in steady 
decline; in 2010/2011 there were 202 enrolled, in 2011/2012 there were 142 
enrolled, and in 2012/13 there were 124 Afro-Caribbean males enrolled. In some 
curriculum areas there appears to be low expectations of Afro-Caribbean males, 
Afro-Caribbean males studying business related subjects have no knowledge of 
Russell Group Universities this may have long term effects on performance and 
social mobility. The college currently does not hold data on students who have 
gained entry to leading universities. 

Teaching and learning is a significant factor in raising the achievement and 
attainment of many Afro-Caribbean boys and this has been evidenced by the data, 
some curriculum areas outperform others in this respect subject areas such as Maths 
and science have significant rates of achievement in terms of higher grades for Afro- 
Caribbean boys in comparison to other areas. The data shows that a significant 
number of Afro-Caribbean boys do not live with their fathers; however, few receive 
the college bursary. Some students highlighted financial problems as a reason they 
were not working at their full potential. Furthermore, the majority of Science 
students indicated they were not currently being mentored even those who are 
working towards competitive courses. 

There are varying perspectives of under-achievement, although current data 
indicates significant improvement there remains a lot to be done to improve 
performance in real terms amongst Afro-Caribbean boys. 


Recommendations 


¢ A thorough enrolment process where students are guided carefully to choose 
at least two facilitating subjects at advanced level where possible. 

* A mentoring scheme geared towards facilitating the achievement of Afro- 
Caribbean boys. 

* A commitment from the Senior Leadership Team to improve the outcomes 
of Afro-Caribbean boys in terms of high grades achieved. 

* A commitment from Afro-Caribbean boys to take responsibility for their 
own learning. 
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¢ A robust tutorial system to ensure that Afro-Caribbean boys are working at 
their full potential. 

* Data that shows by ethnicity the number of Afro-Caribbean boys that go on 
to leading universities. 

* Strategy to help Afro-Caribbean boys achieve higher grades. 
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IS NIGERIAN HIGHER EDUCATION ADMISSION POLICY IN BREACH OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS LAW? 


Abstract 


Education plays a vital role in human development. Human experiences 
overtime as well as evidence from literature has made this assertion a common 
knowledge. Despite the important role of education in human development, 
however, across the globe, many people are facing barrier to access education, 
especially higher education. This paper explores the process of access to higher 
education in Nigeria. It examines, in particular, current admission policy to higher 
education in Nigeria and compares this to the UK system. The paper asks whether 
the current admission policy in Nigeria constitutes a breach to human rights of 
individuals to access education as well as offers some suggestions on how the 
current admission policy in Nigeria might be improved. 


Introduction 


Education is very important to national economies. Whether education is seen as 
a recognised sector or as a source of trained and educated personnel to enrich the 
rest industries or sectors of any economy’, its importance cannot be overstated. The 
benefit of international interpreters in peace talks and diplomatic circles is a good 
indication of the helpful role education plays worldwide’. In lifestyle, trade, 
negotiation, entertainment as well as but not limited to scientific inventions, learning 
and professional development are highly profitable. 

Education is more important than mere economic gain. It elevates thoughtful 
examination of association and responsibility. As Paulo Freire, an influential 
educator and thinker of the late 20" century” said: “Education either functions as an 
instrument which is used to facilitate integration of the younger generation into the 
logic of the present system and bring about conformity or it becomes the practice of 
freedom, the means by which men and women deal critically and creatively with 
reality and discover how to participate in the transformation of their world”. From 
our immediate environment, stepping beyond the rudiments of a non verbal 
communication to effective application of the hemispheres of the brain to process 
verbal message, we can testify how education has enhanced our confidence and 
comfort. We feel superior and dominate our world; we can travel on holidays and 
feel part of any society just by the mere spread of a single language which we 
practically acquired through learning. Since learning broadens the psyche of 
humans, the echelon of the animal kingdom, it is a matter of human right to be 
awareness of our own ability to think and exercise our cognitive skills. 


Education and Rights 


For the purpose of simplification, dictionary.com* defines the term ‘rights’ as 
that which is due to anyone by just claim, legal guarantees, moral principles etc. In 
good context, the significance of this definition will require highlighting ‘anyone’. 
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Agreeing with Paulo that education is an instrument of integration and conformity to 
a social system, one can argue that in order to achieve a global citizenship the right 
to access education ought to be a warranty for all. An international non- 
governmental organisation, Save the Children, echoes this argument. Save the 
Children’s official page says: “Children’s right to a decent education is as basic as 
their right to food and water””. 

The right of access to higher education is mentioned in a number of 
international human right instruments®. Prior to the UN International Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights of 1966, all parties signatory to the First 
Protocol to the European Convention on Human Rights were required, as contained 
in Article 2 of the convention and adopted in 1950, to guarantee the right to 
education. Similar rights are contained and reaffirmed as an entitlement in the 1960 
UNESCO Convention against Discrimination, excerpt below. 


Article 13 


1. The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize the right of everyone to 
education. They agree that education shall be directed to the full de of the human 
personality and the sense of its dignity, and shall strengthen the respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. They further that education shall enable all 
persons to participate effectively in a free society, promote understanding, tolerance 
and friendship among all nations and all racial, ethnic or religious groups, and 
further the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace’. 

2. The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize that, with a view to 
achieving the full realization of this right: 

(a) Primary education shall be compulsory and available free to all; 

(b) Secondary education in its different forms, including technical and 
vocational secondary education, shall be made generally available and 
accessible to all by every appropriate means, and in particular by the 
progressive introduction of free education; 

(c) Higher education shall be made equally accessible to all, on the basis of 
capacity, by every appropriate means, and in particular by the progressive 
introduction of free education; 

(d) Fundamental education shall be encouraged or intensified as far as possible 
for those persons who have not received or completed the whole period of 
their primary education. 

Interestingly, the advocacy for the right to access education in order to advance 
the evisceration of poverty of the mind and wealth in our world is not only a matter 
for the international organisations or community. Local units such as Institute of 
Education University of London®, Asia South Pacific Association for Basic and 
Adult Education’, European Access Network’, Action Aid Nigeria’' among other 
non-governmental organisations work hard to promote access to education. Virtually 
all over the world the discussion is ongoing on how to guide young people to attain 
a better life through learning, in particular those from disadvantage background or 
groups as was the fate of young girls in the northern part of Nigeria in West Africa 
before the intervention of Action Aid Nigeria. 

Looking at the work done by the Action Aid Nigeria in 2011, the international 
non-governmental organisation alongside some local NGOs in Sokoto, Kebbi and 
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Zamfara States launched a project called Enhancing Girl Child Basic Education in 
Northern Nigeria (EGBEN) to boost girls’ education. This exercise involved 
adopting measures to ensure increase in enrolment, retention, transition and 
completion of girl child education at least, at the primary level. 


The Current Reality of Nigerian Educational Attainment 


In spite of the enormous effort to realise the world’s goal ‘education for all’, 
challenges still thrive”. Human beings have always learned to develop themselves 
and achieve great success in different endeavours. Yet, educationally, we are faced 
with all the signs and symptoms of a growing world. Individuals still ‘suffer’ slavery 
due to poor basic skills and competence; a situation that limits the productivity of 
individuals and institutions concerned. 

Along with common knowledge, a number of familiar documents articulate 
concerns of global literacy. From a UNICEF report'’, it is inspiring that more 
children enter school in recent time. However, the report also shows that the 
challenges to educating our world have not disappeared. While efforts are on the rise 
in getting children to school, drop out from school remains intractable. In 2011 the 
number of young people out of school, according to the report, accounted for 57 
million. This implies that early school leaving rate remains far above the ground. 

In September 7th 2001 International Literacy Day, similar unsavoury facts 
emerged from UNESCO statistics of the world literacy. According to UNESCO, 
approximately 26 percent of the world's adult population are analphabetic’’. 
Globally, this is an unaccepted status of literacy in the new millennium of the twenty 
first century. 

While the UNESCO Institute for Statistics, an official source of data for the 
monitoring of education and literacy targets for education for all and millennium 
development goals, predicts’? optimistically a target value higher than the current 
realities for 2015 non of its projections managed to hit one hundred percent (100%). 
This suggestion is a worrying hint, one that goes on to imply that the inability to 
read and write may not go away anytime soon. 

World literacy: acquisition of this important commodity, education, by global 
citizens comes with a cost. Although the UN document suggests the provision of 
education is free, available and accessible, going from country to country tuition 
fees are charged. Creating a heavy load for students and serving as limiting factors 
to academic progression. It is a fact that the burden of tuition fees are mitigated in 
some instances through government and nongovernmental scholarship programmes, 
internship opportunities and grants as applicable in some countries. However, these 
opportunities are not universal and where they are found, they are limited in 
fashions. 

A UNICEF report indicates a link between price tag (fee) and educational 
achievement “Children from poor households are three times more likely to be out 
of school than children from rich households” '®. When we take this in conjunction 
with the fact that it’s a common knowledge, due to all sorts of reasons, that poor 
households raise more children compared to their rich counterpart, you will see a 
deceptive system that would draw us back from reaching the world goal except there 
is an intervention. I wish to therefore call attention to a free education where world 
citizens irrespective of financial or family background can acquire a useful tool of 
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global change and integration. Talking of this tool, one is reminded of the famous 
quote of Nelson Mandela, “Education is the most powerful weapon which you can 
use to change the world”. 

It should be a general concern that the world agenda to depurate the society of 
ills has good option that has been ignored. An option that simply requires the use of 
a good weapon such as education is neglected and substituted by another option 
which also uses weapon but of no match at all. I am speaking here practically of the 
use of military to purify the world of dangers. This is a great effort but we have not 
won. Governments all over the world invest huge capitals into the acquisition of 
military weapons where the personnel pay nothing to use them, except of course that 
the prize is all together heavy; it involves life and injury among other unspeakable 
horrors. Our world is quick to go on rampage with weapons of intimidation but we 
spend less to embark on Erasmus educational programmes, which in my view have 
the capacity to subdue restiveness in our world. 

Admission policies: a major setback from reaching the goal that the nation 
desires may not necessarily be all about policy making. In fact, we are good at 
policy making but not good enough in implementation. However, admission policies 
could not be trivialised in my treatise. The problem of access to education as we see 
is a global phenomenon, no country is isolated. Admission opportunities, shuttling 
from Nigeria (JAMB) to Britain (UCAS), vary massively. The criteria may be the 
same, for instance at the very basic the strap lines are fantastic: JAMB says 
“enhancing academic excellence” while UCAS says “Helping You Into University 
& College In the UK”, but the approaches differ. Judging from some shared 
experiences of the interview I conducted it is possible to conclude that students feel 
more supported by the level of information available to them from the admission 
processes in UK compared to Nigeria. While policy may not entirely be the problem 
of access, policy cannot be exonerated from the problem. 

Future policies need to be made bearing in mind an emphasis to 
implementation, how much the old policy has performed and whether it has been 
successful. Access to education has been quite clearly highlighted and if things are 
not addressed, it is a major performance risk and huge threat to human right. 

Admission policy should focus on open access to accommodate people 
including those with health care needs. Currently the ability to get a place remains a 
challenge. In a world where strength is relative, where we or some of our peers live 
with disability, it is a problem for fitness to make one available for education and 
not the availability of education making one fit. Improving communication through 
effective use of the technological advancement of the world, sending emails to 
students and prospective students could be captured in the policy making on access 
to education. No one has any doubt that education is not a standalone sector of any 
economy. Hence beyond education as a matter of human right to Nigerians and 
foreign students, a good education policy easily fits into improving the entire 
economy by benefiting the immigration system, creating job and improving security. 


Solutions 


In fairness to the philosophies of world education and the sacrificial effort to 
arrive at education for all, great gains have been made. It is true there remains a 
‘residual volume’, but we must win the war. 
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What is more? Where do we start from? 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


Communication: proper opportunity to speak and listen to the students and 
those in need of education is crucial. In other word, disseminating the 
business of ‘learning to live’ to potential learners would upgrade the effort 
leading to a positive collaboration, association and full integration. 
Provision of education and Site of educational institution: We ought to 
rethink our strategies; learning opportunities could be moved closer to the 
periphery or outskirt of the cities and capitals. Institutions in the remote areas 
are likely to have greater catchment of those who are unable to move to the 
city. 

Students’ Union Involvement: student bodies need to be engaged in 
debates about the way forward for global education. The campaign will 
succeed better when students contribute their zeal into the task. 

Funding: Proper investment in education may cost as much but it will yield 
good. “Investments in quality education lead to more rapid and sustainable 
economic growth and development. Educated individuals are more 
employable, able to earn higher wages, cope better with economic shocks, 
and raise healthier children” ’’. It is like ‘stooping to conquer’. 

Say No to War: to attain the kind of education we want, the world must 
change its strategy toward conflict resolution. As Save the children’ official 
website indicates, “Children growing up in war-torn countries are most at 
risk of missing out on school” ’®. 


Conclusion 


When Aristotle said “The roots of education are bitter, but the fruit is sweet,” 
some curriculum designers thought this was a good moral lesson for the innocent 
learners. Indeed these are notes of moral excellence, but the intelligent citation of 
Aristotle must now be used to make our world better. A world where investment in 
education must be made at all cost, whatever the cost, in other to realise the type of 
civil society which we all crave and pray. 
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COGNITIVE, EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED 
STUDENTS WITH LEARNING DISABILITY 


Abstract 


Intellectually gifted students are defined as those who demonstrate outstanding 
ability to grapple with competition or superior academic potential. But intellectually 
gifted individual with specific learning disabilities are the most misunderstood and 
neglected segment of the student population at the community. 

Students who are gifted and have learning disabilities are those who possess an 
outstanding gift or talent and capable of high performance, but who also have a 
learning disability that makes some aspects of academic achievement difficult. 
There are variable degrees of severity of learning and learning disabilities can exist 
in students of all ability levels. So learning disabilities may differentially affect all 
areas of knowledge acquisition. 

These students are more vulnerable to social and emotional problems. Learning 
disability may cause frustration, anxiety, depression, peer relations, introversion. 
Gifted students with disabilities tend to evaluate themselves more on what they are 
unable to do than on their substantial abilities. 

So in this review we examine some of the theoretical arguments, regulations and 
educational practices that affect students with learning disabilities who are gifted. 


Key words: gifted student, learning disability, emotions, cognitive characteristic 


Introduction 


Traditionally, education of the gifted students has focused on their cognitive 
abilities and ignored their social and emotional needs. Also it is an area that is 
receiving increasing attention, with more research being undertaken in this field. 

Intellectually gifted students are defined as those who demonstrate outstanding 
ability to grapple with competition or superior academic potential. They exhibit high 
capability in intellectual, creative and/or artistic areas, possess an unusual leadership 
capacity or excel in specific academic fields. Outstanding talents are present in 
students from all cultural groups, across all economics starts and in all areas of 
human life. However intellectually gifted individual with specific learning 
disabilities are the most misunderstood and neglected segment of the student 
population at the community. 

It is clear that we are dealing with a very heterogeneous group of students who 
represents all types of intellectual giftedness and academic talents, in combination 
with various dorms of learning disabilities. 

The literature is replete with references to individuals with extremely high 
abilities and talents who also have a specific learning disability (Sattler, 2002; Bow 
& Owen, 2004). Some psychologists have even suggested that, at least for some 
individuals, the learning disability may be fundamentally associated with giftedness. 
To most of them who work with individuals with disabilities, being gifted and also 
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having learning disabilities does not to be unfamiliar or especially problematic 
condition (Gunderson, Mahesh & Rees, 1987). 


Definition of learning disability 


The United States Office of education (USOE, 1977) defined a specific learning 
disability as 


”... a disorder in one or more of the basis psychological processes involved 
in understanding or in using language, spoken or written, which may 
manifest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, speak, read, write, spell or do 
mathematical calculations. The term includes such conditions as perceptual 
handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia and 
developmental aphasia...” 


Children with learning disability cannot try harder, pay closer attention or 
ignore their motivation for success; they need help to learn how to do those things. 
A learning disability is not a problem with intelligence, because they have high 
intellectual capability. An individual with a learning disability exhibits a significant 
discrepancy between his or her level of performance in a particular academic area 
and his or her general intellectual ability. Learning disabilities may differentially 
affect all areas of knowledge acquisition. 

Learning disabilities are caused by a difference in the brain that affects how 
information is received, processed or communicated. Persons with learning 
disabilities have trouble processing sensory information, because they see, hear and 
understand things differently. 


Definition of gifted/learning disability 


Students who are gifted and have learning disabilities are those who have an 
outstanding gift or talent and are capable of high performance, but who also have a 
learning disability that makes some aspect of academic achievement difficult. Their 
academic performance is substantially below what would be accepted based in their 
general intellectual ability. 

The literature in this are suggests that there are different types of gifted/learning 
disabled students (Bow, Owen & Dixon, 1991). The first group includes students 
who have been identified as gifted, have some learning problems and exhibit above 
average achievement in elementary school. The second group includes students who 
have severe learning disabilities, but they may also have superior attitude in one or 
more academic or intellectual areas. The third type of gifted/learning disabled 
student remains unidentified as either learning disabled or gifted. These students 
have disabilities that conceal their gifts and gifts that camouflage their disabilities. 
The psychological theory says that the gift masks disability and disability mask gift 
(Winner, 2000). The discrepancy between their intellectual capacity and academic 
performance is not noted. Motivation level, interest, self-efficacy, skills and other 
cognitive factors contribute to their academic success. 

Now it is very clear that trying to find one defining pattern or set of scores to 
identify all gifted students with learning disabilities is most difficult. On the other 
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hand, there are some defining markers that should be considered in identifying these 
students: 
* Poor memory for isolated facts, but excellent comprehension; 
* Difficulty reading, writing or spelling, but excellent language skills; 
¢ Skill in manipulating people and situations, but poor interpersonal skills; 
* Poor performance on simple facts such as addition and subtraction, but 
capable of complex, conceptual manipulations such as algebraic concepts; 
¢ Ability to concentrate for unusually long periods of time when the topic is of 
interest, but inability to control his or her action and attention when the topic 
is not of interest; 
* Lacking self-regulation and goal-setting strategies. 


Psychological characteristics of gifted/learning disabled students 


Students who are both gifted and have learning disabilities exhibit remarkable 
talents in some areas and disability weaknesses than others. These students display 
high verbal expressive ability and goal conceptual understanding concurrent with 
significant academic underachievement and frustration or a lack of motivation. Also 
they may be inattentive in class, struggle with basic spelling or reading skills, have 
poor peer relationships and low self-esteem. At the same time they may have 
excellent vocabularies, exceptional analytic and comprehension skills, show 
extraordinary interest or talent in particular area. 

These students are more sensitive and appear to be acutely aware of their 
difficulties with learning. They tend to generalize their feelings of academic failure 
to an overall sense of inadequacy. They are often easily frustrated and may use their 
creative abilities to avoid tasks. Academic challenges may lead to low self-esteem, 
withdrawal and behavior problems. 

The literature suggests that to be socially accepted, students should be 
cooperative, share, offer pleasant greetings, have positive interactions with peers, 
ask for and give information, make conversation. Students with learning disabilities 
have difficulties in their social and emotional life (Siegel, 2000). 

Although not all students with learning disabilities have social-emotional 
problems, they do run a greater risk than their nondisabled peers of having these 
types of problems. In the early years they are often rejected by their peers and have 
poor self-concepts. As adults, the scars from years of rejection can be painful and 
not easily forgotten. A possible reason for these social-emotional problems is that 
gifted students with learning disabilities have deficits in their social cognitions, so 
they are more sensitive to interpersonal conflicts, experience greater degrees of 
alienation and stress (Cross, Coleman & Stewart, 1995). Further research suggests 
that social interaction problems to gifted students with learning disabilities seem to 
be more evident in those who have problems in math, visual-spatial tasks, tactual 
tasks, self-regulation and organization. 

Psychologists found that the frustrating nature of learning disability can lead to 
feeling anxiety, anger, low self-esteem and depression in gifted students. Depression 
and academic underachievement may be increased. 

It is important to note that this social and emotional problem is strongly related 
to the gifted student's personal characteristics. For example, Dauber (1990) found 
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that extremely gifted students viewed themselves as more introverted, inhibited and 
with a negative self-image. He also reported that his peers saw them as much less 
popular, less socially active and less active in leading the crowd. So all this 
psychological characteristics are powerful arguments for their early identification 
and intervention. 

On the other hand some empirical studies suggest that gifted students with some 
kind of learning disabilities are better adjusted than their non-gifted disabled peers. 
Supporters of this view believe that giftedness protects them from maladjustment: 
that the gifted are capable of greater understanding of self and others due to their 
cognitive capacities and therefore cope better with stress, conflicts and 
developmental capabilities (Margolis & McCabe, 2006). 


How should gifted students with learning disability be identified? 


Early identification of students who are gifted with learning disability is crucial 
(Dole, 2000). Many students who are gifted/learning disabled are not identified until 
high school and college when academic work increases in difficulty. In early years, 
these students may appear to be normally, but are usually functioning well below 
their potential. 

The identification of a learning disability requires documenting the difference 
between ability and achievement. Student with superior cognitive abilities who 
exhibit learning disability may be performing only slightly below grade level in their 
area of disability. Because of their qualitative differences gifted student with 
learning disability may require different assessment battery to identify and plan 
interventions from other student with learning disability. This assessment should 
consist of behavioral observations, an individual intelligence test and measures of 
cognitive processing, psychological scale for depression, anxiety and social 
isolation. We need to recognize that a learning disability can depressed the test 
performance of students who are academically talented. 

Early identification and appropriate intervention are recommended to help 
prevent the development of the accompanying social and emotional problems that 
often arise when the needs of a gifted student with learning disabilities are 
overlooked (Kay, 2000). In addition, the identification of talents and learning 
problems should continue as an ongoing process throughout the life. 

Hence, many gifted students with learning disabilities would be best served by 
separate programs developed especially for them. Also these students who present 
cognitive, social and emotional problems should receive careful attention and 
appropriate interventions which specifically address their relevant academic, 
emotional and social needs. 


Conclusion 


The lack of a clear description of gifted students with learning disabilities has 
resulted in only few of these students being identified. Evidence suggests that these 
students are a separate subgroup, represent different types of gifts/talents and 
disabilities, and more vulnerable to social and emotional problems. Ability grouping 
and acceleration have led to positive effects on gifted student's self-esteem. Many 
researchers claims that there are a number of strategies that are beneficial in 
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programming for the cognitive, emotional and social needs of gifted students, such 
as providing affective and cognitive components in programs, goal setting and 
problems solving. Also, many gifted students with learning disabilities may be best 
served by receiving extra, different support within the regular education setting. 
Gifted students with learning disabilities may exhibit unique social and 
emotional needs that require differentiated counseling and support services. 
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KYPANAU MYXAMAQDU | KURALAY MUKHAMADI 


MHHOBALIMOHHBIE TEXHOJIOMMN OBYYEHNA FOCYQAPCTBEHHOMY 
ASbIKY B KASAXCTAHE: COBPEMEHHOE COCTOAHME U 
nNEPCHEKTMBbI 


INNOVATIVE TECHNOLOGIES OF THE STATE LANGUAGE TEACHING 
IN KAZAKHSTAN: CURRENT CONDITION AND FUTURE 


Abstract 


The article discusses research and new ideas in the field of the state language 
teaching in Kazakhstan, introduction and application of these into practice, their 
current condition and future objectives. Because the state language teaching 
development and application in Kazakhstan are closely related to development of 
international communication, these are also connected to the wide application of the 
new trends in education and cognitive mastery of subject matter. 

Thus, innovative technologies of the state language teaching in Kazakhstan are a 
compilation of quality teaching methods targeted at systematized education structure 
based on promotion of students’ creativity development, improvement of their 
speaking abilities, as well as the ability to express themselves freely; also realization 
of conceptual unity of subject materials, language learners’ individual peculiarities 
and motivation development. 


Kuroveeole coed: rocyapcTBeHHbIi A3bIK, MHHHOBAIMOHHAA TCXHOJIOTUWA, 
moO yk TeHHe MOTHBaAlNn 


B «Konuenuuu pa3BuTua oOpa3oBanua B PecnyOuuKe Ka3axctan fo 2015 
Toa» OblIH OMpeseeHbI KOHKPeTHbIe We W 3aqadu, UPMHWAMbI 10 WOArOTOBKe 
TlearoruuecKux KaJ{poB MH KayecTBy OOpa30BaHua. B 9TOM JOKyMeHTe rOBOpHTcaA: 
«Ilepeyq CoBpeMeHHbIM Tleqarorw4ecKHM COOOLIECTBOM CTOMT OrpoMHas 3aaya 110 
Co34aHHi0, anpoOalluH HU BHeAPeHHIO HOBOM MoOyeIM OOpa3z0BaHHa. OcHOBHad IeJIb 
COBpeMeHHOro oOOpa30BaHHA 3akIOUaeTCA He TOJIbKO B NMOJyYeHHH 3HaHHi, 
OBIaeHHH YMCHHAMM VM HaBbIKaMH, HO Ha HX OCHOBE OBIAeTb MHHAMBUAYasIbHbIMH, 
COWMaIbHBIMH WM MpoeccHOHaIbHbIMH HaBbIKaMH — YMECTb CAMOCTOATEJIbHO 
HaXOJUTb HYKHY!IO HHPOpMAaLMi0, aHasIM3HpOBaTb U 3P(PeKTHBHO MCTIOJb3OBaTb Ce, 
paOoTaTb WH 2KHTb B COOTBeETCTBHH C TpeOoBaHHAMH COBpeMeHHOrO ObICTpO 
H3MeCHALOMIer Oca OOMECTBA». 

Pa3BuTHve rocyapcTBeHHOrO A3bIKa B Ka3axcTaHe HauMHaeTCA C HadaJIbHblX 
IIKOJI WM UWpoyowKaeTcA B CpeHUX HM BBICIUHX Y4eOHBIX 3aBeCHHAX, a TakoKe 
HaXOJMT CBOe pa3BHTHe B peu CleHWaIMCTOB-MpesMpHHUMaTeNei, padoTarolHx B 
pa3yIHYHBIX yapexeHuAX U OpraHH3zaljuax, mpow3BoycTBax. Tlostomy u3yyeHue 
A3bIKa B YYCOHBIX 3aBeCCHHAX WH YYPEXTACHHAX B3aHMOCBA3AHO B OlpeseseHHOH 
cTeneHu. B m1000mM ciy4ae COBepleHHOe OBsIaeHHe TOCyapcTBeHHbIM A3bIKOM 
Bcerga yliMpaeTcd B KaYeCTBO CHCTeMbI OOyYeHHA, HOTpeOHOCTB B y4eOHBIx 
Matepvamax. A 9TO, B CBOIO O¥4epesb, CBA3aHO Cc YyMeHHem 9pdeKTHBHO 
MCIOJIb30BaTb TEXHOJIO“MHH OOyYeHHA. 
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VinHopaljHoHHbie §=TeXHOJIOrHH OOyYeHHA Ka3aXCKOMy ‘A3bIKY — 9TO 
COBOKYIHOCTb Me€TOJOB KaveCcTBeHHOrO OOy4eHHA, peasIM3yIOlWero MO3HABAaTeJIbHOe 
€MHCTBO JIMYHBIX KaveCTB 4YeOBeKa H U3y4aeMOrO MaTepHasa, HallpaBIeHHOrO Ha 
pa3BuTMe TBOpYeCKHX cHOcOOHOCTeHi HM UHTepecoB oby4arolMxcs, Takxe Ha 
cucTemHoe oOpa30BaHHe. TexHosorMH oOy4eHHA  Ka3aXCKOMY ‘A3bIKY 
TOApasyeAIOTCA Ha HECKOJIbKO BUAOB. ITO: mMpoOsemMHoOe ObyyeHHe, MOsYIbHOe 
oOyyeHHe, KOMIbIOTepHoOe ObyyeHMe, pa3BHBaloljee OOyyeHHe, ryMaHH3alHa 
oOpa30BaHHA, yKpyNHeHve JMaKTHYeCKHX eCAMHHU, Meqaroruka COTPpyAHM4eCcTBA, 
ONOpHble CHTHaIbI, WupdepenyupoBanHoe obyyeHHe MOCcpeCTBOM yPOBHEBBIX 
3aqaHni 4 T.4. B obydeHHH KaxKAbIM U3 MepedHcIeHHbIX MeTOOB 3aHUMaeT Ocob0e 
MecTo. Ucnomb3ya WaHHble TeXHOJIOrHH B TeCHOM B3aMMOCBA3H pyr c ApyroM, 
MOXKHO OyeT TOCTHYb BbICOKHX pe3ybTaToB. IIpu u3y4eHHN A3bIKa «“HeKOTOPBIe 
TeEXHOJOIMM MpeoOmagaoT OoMbuIe, HEKOTOpPble UTpaloT TaBHY!IO POlIb, a TpeTbu 
3aHHMalOT HaHOolIee 3HaYHTebHOe MeCTO. OTO oNpeyemAeTCA TEMOM HU IWeJIbIO 
ypoxa. JIro0aa 43 TeXHOJOrMM OOyYeHHA Ka3aXCKOMY ABbIKY, OKa3bIBad BIIMAHHe Ha 
TyryOokoe, pa3HOCTOpOHHee V3yYeHHe ABbIKa, MOBbIMWAeT HHTepec OOy4AaIOMHXca. 
IIpouecc o6y4eHus Ka3aXCKOMY A3bIKy MOCpeACTBOM HHHOBaL|MOHHBIX TeXHOJIOrHi 
OXBAaTbIBaeT HECKOJIbKO TlaBHbIX WpoOseM. Oro: 1) yemb oOyyeHus; 2) coyqeprxKaHve 
oOyyenua; 3) cpeacTBa oOyyeHua; 4) MeToabI MH HpHembI OOyyeHHA; 5) dopMpI 
oOyyenna. ...KauecTBo ydeOHoro Mpolecca HalIpaMy!o 3aBHCHT OT Tpex tbaKTOpoB: 
a) TpeOoBaHHii U uHTepecoB obyyaromuxca; 6) MeqarorM4uecKoli H MeTOAMYeCKON 
TpakTHKH MpenosaBaTeA; B) MONb3bI M 9:pdeKTHBHOCTH H3y4aemoro MaTepnama. A 
TEXHOJIOIMM OOYYeHHA, C OHO CTOPOHBI, OMMparoTcaA Ha 9TH TPH OCHOBBI, Cc Apyroi 
CTOPOHBI, CHOCOOCTBYIOT TOMY, YTO TPH OCHOBBI B CAHHCTBE CILy2KAT OHHM OOUIMM 
uutepecam. Ilockombky s100ad TexHOJIOrMA, CTHMyJIMpya yYeHHKa K OOy4eHHtO, 
IIpeqycMaTpuBaeT OBMAaTeHHe A3bIKOM» (Opa30aesa, 2009, c. 101). [lepeancmenupre 
BbIWe TpH (akTOpa ABJIAIOTCA OCHOBOM Ka4eCTBeCHHOrO MIpoOBeeHHA 3aHATHA, a 
KayecTBO 3aHATHM HallpaMylO 3aBMCHT OT MeTOMYecoro§ MacTepcTBa 
lipenosaBatesa, WOTpeOHocTH y4eOuoro MaTepHalia. 

B oOyyeHHH Ka3aXCKOMy <A3bIKy JBYCTOPOHHHe JelicTBHA y4eHHKa MW 
TipenwoaBaTeA OCYWIECTBIAIOTCA B paBHOM cTeleHu. To ecTb, 3TO B TepByIO 
ouepe yb CBA3AHO C WeAMH HV 3afadaMu OOYYeHHA ABZbIKY, a BO-BTOPbIX — 3ABHCHT OT 
JIMMHOCTHBIX CIOCOOHOCTel, HHTepecoB OOy4yarolerocs. 

OcHoBHas esIb B HCIHOJb30BAaHHH MHHOBALMOHHBIX TEXHOJOIMi — BOCIMTaHHe 
JIMYHOCTH C COOCTBEHHOM TOUKOM 3peHHA HW MHeCHHeM, CIOCOOHOTO B3aHMOCBA3aTb 
3HaHHA C paKTHKOM B COOTBETCTBHH CO CBOHMH HoTpeOHocTamu. A 9TO, KaK MBI 
y2Ke TOBOPHIM paHee, HallpAMyloO 3aBHCHT OT Ka4ecTBa yaeOHOrO MaTepHaia HW ero 
mloTpeOuoctet. Ecum mpv w3yy¥eHHu Ka3axCKOrO A3bIKa y yYeHHKa/obyuarolleroca 
HeT CTpeMJICHHA H %KeaHHA K y4ebe/H3y4eHHIO, TO HEBO3MOX%KHO OyeT NOCTHYb 
KaKOro-J1H00 pe3yIbTaTa. 

Vi3pectHpiit mucatenb M. Ay330B cuntam: «Jia BbINOUHeHHA IOOOrO Jesa 
HeOOXxOAMMBI Tp ycoBuA. Bo-nepBbIx, HEOOXOAHMO %*KeIaHHe, BO-BTOPbIX, Hy2KHO 
IIPHJIOXKUTL YCHIMA, B-TpeTbHX, HeoOxosMMa AMcuMMIMHa». Motupanna kK yaebe — 
93TO 2KeaHHe, CTpeMJIeHHe, ycepaMe, HHTepec, JHTy3Ha3M OOyyaroleroca/y4eHuka. 
J\na Toro, YTOOLI y3HaTb KaKHM CHOCOOOM MOyYeHHble 3HaHuA HanOosee y4Ue 
COxpaHAIOTCA B HaMaATH oOOyuarolleroca/yyeHuka, OOpaTHM BHMMaHHe Ha 
TipeyqcTaBleHHyio HwKe TaOmMuy (TaOnMya Mo_roTOBIeHa MO MaTepHasaM 
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WMHTeCpHeta, B3ATa HW3 KHUTU A. Ammmosa «Mcnob30BaHie MHTeCpakTUBHbIX MCTOOB 
B BbICHIMX yueOHBIX 3aBeCHHAX»»). 


3anomunanue unq@opmayuu 6 meuenue 24 uacoée npu uCcnOAb306AHUU HEKOMOpbIX 
memooos6 obyueHua 
(ma6éauya H. Candepca no udeam A. Macaoy) 


Mero Odnbem 3anomuHaHHaA 
Jlexuua 5% 

Urenne (TekcTa, KHHTT) 10% 

IIpuMenenne ayMo- HM BUeOcpeCTB 15% 

HarmaqHocts (MpoeKkTHI, TAOIHUbI HU Apyrve HariaqHBle 30% 

TlocoOns) 

Huckyccusa 50% 

IIpaxrwueckue JleiicTBua 75% 

IIpuMenenve Moswy4eHHBIX 3HaHHii cpa3y 2Ke H OOyueHHe 90% 

Apyrux 


He 3acTaBuIA10T JIM Hac KOJIMYCCTBEHHBIC NOKazaTeIM TaOJMIbl 3a yMaTbCA O 
KayecTBe? 13 TaOMHUbI BAHO, YTO B OBAaCHHM A3bIKOM PellalOlly!O pOsb HrparoT 
TakHe MeTOJbI, Kak IIpHMeHeHHe MOJIYYCHHBIX 3HAaHHM Ha UpakTuKe, oOyyeHHe 
Ipyrux, mpakTwyeckue jelicTBua oOy4arouMxca. Takum o0pa30M, eCJIM MBI 
pa3sbacHHM y4eHHKaM/oOy4alOlWMMCA HaCKOJIbKO BayKeH JIA HMX M3y4aemblit 
MaTepHall, TO TOJIbKO B 3TOM CJIy¥ae MbI CMO%KCM JOKa3ATb HM, YTO MMeIOTCA 
BO3MOXKHOCTH B TipakKTHYeCKOM HX MpuMeHeHuv. Vubmmu cOBaMu, JIA TOTO 
HeOOxOAMMO THOMOYb OOy4arOWIMMcs/y4eHHKaM OCO3HaTb Jf 4YerO HM HY ?KHBbI 
3HaHMA, UX HeoOxo_uMocTb. B 9TOM cyy¥ae Mbl CMOX%KeEM YTBEp%XKaTb, YTO 
TIpoOyAMIIM B HUX 3AMHTepeCOBaHHOCTh, MOTHBALHIO K 3aHATHIO. 

Benmxui ueyaror VWopai AnrtstncapHH, KOTOpbIM BCerqbl 3bICKHBAaII 
BO3MOXHOCTH B HCHOJHEHHM JOOoro MopyyeHHoro eMy 3ajjaHHA, HM KOTOpbIN 
HUKOrya He 3a0bIBall O HEOOXOAMMOCTH OTKPBITHA WIKOJIbI C MOWAepxKKOM pyccKUXx 
TOBapHle, B TOT JeHb, Kora Oba MCMOsHeHa ero Me4Ta, HM OH OTKPbIJI TepByrO 
Ka3aXCKy1O HauasIbHYIO UIKOY, B WHCbMe cBoemy pyccKomy gpyry H. WU. 
VUnpmMuucxomy B 1864 rogy mucan: «8 sHBapa TeKyllero rojja HaKOHeL 
MCHOJHMIACh MOA aBHAA MeUTAa, OTKPbWIaCb HOBaA WIKOa, B Hee Moctynunu 14 
Ka3aXCKHX JleTel; BCe OHM OYeHb CIOCOOHBIe, CMBILMJICHHbIe WeTu. A UpucTyMHI K 
UX OOpa3z0BaHHIO, CJIOBHO TOJIOAHbI BOK, HaKMHYBUIMiica Ha oBLy. SI TawxKe 
TMONYIWI MONHOe YAOBOJIbCTBHE OT UX YCIIeXOB, BCerO 3a KaKHX-TO TpH Mecalla OHM 
Hay4WJIMCb YATATb, MMCaTb MO-pyccKH UM M0-TaTapcKH». «Kakoe Obi 43 nucem MOpaa 
AJITBIHCapuHa, alpeCOBaHHBIX CBOMM PYCCKHM JIpy3baM, Mbl HH pacCMaTpHBaln, 
BC€ OHH FOBOPAT O 3ABCTHOM MeuTe Tearora OTKPbITb B Ka3aXCKHX CTeMAX WIKOJIBI, 
HayduTb jleTeli TpaMOTHOCTH, MIpHBUTb HM MHTepec K HayKe, 3HaHHAM, Kakue 
4YBCTBa IIpH 39TOM OJOeBanM VOpas. Ou, BO-MepBbIX TpyAWICA, YTOOLI OTKPBITb 
UIKOJIbI, BO-BTOpbIX — HallicaTb yyeOHHK, MeTOMYeCKOe HocoOve, B-TpeTbHX, 
vcKal yauTelet» (bosxaHoBa, 2012, c. 34). Takum oOpa30M, BesMKHM Mefaror 
V3bICKMBA Pa3IMYHble METOAbI, YTOObI YIYUWUTb KayecTBO OOyyeHHA, IpOOyAHTb 
WHTepec y YYCHHKOB K 3HaHHAM. K mpuMepy, ero cTuxoTBOpeHue «Ker, Oananap 
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OKBbIJIBIK»» IIPH3bIBaeT WeTeli K yueOe, paccKa3bIBaeT O HEOOXOZMMOCTH UH TOJIb3e 
o0pa30BaHH4A, TeM CaMbIM Tpoby2kaeT B HUX MOTHBAIIHIO. 

YuntTpiBad es WU 3ajauu COBPeMeHHOrO OOpa30BaHHA, HeEOOXOMMO OOpalilaTb 
BHMMaHve Ha JHOObIe JeTaH pH W3y4eHHH OCHOBHBIX poOsem oOyyeHua U 
oOpa30BaHna. Hampumep, pellieHve TaKHX BOIPOCOB, KaKOBO OTHOMIeHHe KaxK Oro 
yueHnka/oOyyarouleroca K yuede? Kakospl ux (yyeHnKa/oOyyaromjeroca) TericTBHA 
B y4eOHOM IIportecce? wrparoT BaxKHYIO pOJIb B Ipollecce cocTaBleHHaA TylaHa 
yueOHOrO Mpoliecca, onpeseweHuH MeTOAUKH ObyyeHuA, Take UpH mpoBezeHnu 
3aHATHA. 

IIpexye ueM ToBOpuTh O NOOyxKAeHHU MOTHBAIIMU, HEOOXOAHMO OCTaHOBUTECA 
Ha ee Buyax. Ha Bompoc kKakHe BUbI MOTHBAIIMM CyIIeCTByYIOT B ObydeHHH? y 
viccueqoBaTeselH HW MCTOAHCTOB UMeIOTCA KOHKpeTHbIe MHeCHHA H OTBeTHI. B WaHHbIx 
MeHHAX HalieTca OoNbIIe COBNaeHH, HexKeIM UpoTHBOpedMi. B yKa3aHHoli 
Bbllle KHure yaeHoro A. AmumMosa «Mcnomb30BaHve HHTepaKTHBHBIX MCTOOB B 
BBICIIHX YUCOHBIX 3ABCCHUAX», BbIMeTMel B CBeT B 2009 rony, MpeycTaBeHBI Ba 
OCHOBHBIX BHa MOTHBAIIMH. STO: MO3HaBaTeJIbHbIe MHTepecbl HU COrMalIbHbIe 
wutepecbl. K mo3HaBaTeIbHbIM MHTepecaM yueHbIli oTHOcHT: 1) roOalIbHbIe 
MOTHBHI (oyueHve OOpa30BaHHA, MOJyYeHve Mpodeccuu, cTaTb ciielMasIMCTOM); 
2) ydeOHO-l03HaBaTeJIBHbIC MOTUBBI (OBIaTeHWe CcpeCTBAMU OCBOeCHHA 3HAHHAMH, 
oBayeHve OlpeyemeHHoH Temoi). K comwasbHbIM HHTepecam OTHOcATCcsH: 1) Four u 
OTBETCTBCHHOCTh Tepe, OOnIecTBOM (YeTOBeuecTBO, PoyuHa, CeMbA, KOJIJICKTHB U 
T.Il.), OTBe€TCTBCHHOCTb 3a TOHHMAaHMe COllMaIbHOM 3HaYMMOCTH MOuyueHHA 
oOpa30BaHna; 2) 3aHATb CBOE MECTO B OOIIecTBe (MOcTwWKeHHe ONpeseeHHON Wes, 
3aHATb OpeeIeHHy!O MO3HIMIO cpequ Apyrux Joye, CTpPeMUTBCA K ABTOPUTEeTY B 
OOIecTBe, MaTepHalIbHbIM I[CHHOCTAM, 3BaHHIO, JOJOKHOCTU, MpecTwxKy, cyaBe, 
BOCXBaJIeHHIO HM HarpayjaM); 3) colMasIbHbIe B3aMMOOTHOIIeHHA (ycTaHOBJIeHHe 
B3aHOMOTHOINCHHH C APyYrHMM JOXbMH, OBNaeHue 3c:deKTMBHBIMU CpeyCTBaMu 
B3aMMOOTHOMeHHM) (AuMos, 2009, c. 98). 

B resoM, NobyxTeHHe MOTHBAIIHH JOJDKHO ObITb HallpaBJIeHO Ha TO, KaKytO 
TOUb3y HeceT Id %WKu3HU, Oyaymero sM4HOCTH (yuyeHHKa/oOyu4arornlerocsa) 
w3yuaemMbIi yueOubIM MaTepuall. 

CooTBeTcTByeT JIM W3y4eHHe WaHHOM JIMCIIMIMWIMHbI, WaHHOM TeMbI, TaHHOli 
MHopMallun HHTepecam yaeHuKa/obyyaromleroca? Uepe3 cooTBeTCTBHe HHTepecaM 
JIMYHOCTH MOX%KHO OyeT cPopMupoBaTb cTpemieHve K yuebe/3HaHuAM. Torga 
yUeCHHK, CTYNeCHT jJIyuuie OyeT OCO3HABaTb HACKOJIbKO M[Osle3HbI MOyYaeMble 
3HaHHA, H MOCpeCTBOM MO3HaBaTeJIbHOrO IIpolecca OH CMOXKeT MOKa3aTb CBOIO 
aKTHBHOCTb. TakKHM 06pa30M, TOJIbKO B TOM cylyyae, Kora yaeHuK/oOyuaronimMlica 
TIO3Hae€T HACKOJIbKO HeOOXOHMBI eMy VW3y4aeMble 3HaHUA, y Hero mpoOyxTaroTCA 
*KellaHuad U MHTepec K OOy4eHHIO. 

Tenepb lepeq HaMM, HeCOMHeHHO, BCTaHeT BOIIpoc 0 TOM, YTO HeOOXO,HMO 
YUNTHIBATb pH UpobyxTeHHu MoTHBalHu. Ha Hero MOX%KHO OTBETUT CIIeYIOUMM 
oOpa3om. 

Bo-nepevix, HeOOxOAUMO MIpoBectTu Oecexy («ATO TaeT MHe H3ydeHHe WaHHOTO 
peymeta?», «Hecyr IM 93TH 3HAHMA TOUb3y Id MeHA?») C y4eHHKaMu 
(cTyqeHTaMH) O TOb3e MWOUyaeMbIX 3HAHMM (TO eCTb 3HaHHA He B IIMpOKOM 
MIOHMMAaHUH, a OTHOCHTEJIBHO OlpeseICHHOM AMCI{MIWIMHbI, KOHKpeTHOM TeMBI). 
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Bo-emopvix, HeoOxoquMo yOequTb UX B MpakTHYecKOH HeoOxo_MMOocTH 
3HaHHi, MOJLYYCHHBIX Ha 3aHATHH. 
B-mpembux, Tpenofapatesib OIDKeH MOKa3bIBaTb CBOe BOOJYIIeBIeHHe, 
IIpHMOAHATOe HACTpOeHHe yAeHHKaM. 
B-uemeepmbix, 1pooyx yaa MHTepec y yYeHUKOB/OOyyaloluxcA, HOCTOAHHO UX 
TOW Aep2KUBaTb, MOOMPsATS. 
B-nambix, ipenioyapatesb AOIDKeH CTPCMUTECA OMIpPe eT JIMYHbIC HHTEPeChl 
KaKoro yueHnuKa/obyyarouleroca. Jt 3TOTO HEOOXOAMMO 3aCTaBIIATh YYCHHKOB 
3a, yYMBIBaTBCA Hay TeM «KakoBa M0JIb3a NOJYYeHHBIX 3HAaHU CerogHA?», «[louemy 
93Ta TeMa MHTepecHa?», «[louemy 1 C OCOOeHHOM AKTHBHOCTbIO YYaCTBY!IO Ha 3TOM 
3aHATHH?>». 
A Borpoc 0 TOM, KakHe cpeJCTBa M MpHeMbI CYMecTBYIOT WIA MpobyxTeHHA 
WMHTepeca y YACHHKOB, MOXKHO IpoaHasIM3MpOBaTb CIIeAYIOWIUM OOpa3oM. 
1. B Hayane ypoxa HeoOxoquMO 3aaTb BONpOc, KOTOpbIi Opi ObI 
OJHOBPeMeHHO UH HHTepPeCHBIM, H BbI3BaJI ObI WHCKYCCHIO. 

2. [Ipupectu cBeqeHua, OTIM4AIOWIMecA OT OOBIHHBIX. 

3. II[pequoxuTb CBOIO TOUKY 3peHHA OTHOCHTeIBHO ONpeseueHHOH cuTyalMn, 
KOTOpad Ob! BbI3BaJIa IIPOTHBOPeYMBbIe MHEHHA JIPYTHx. 

4. IIpupectu wHTepecHble IpHMepbs! 13 JIM4HON 2K3HH. 

5. Paccka3aTb MHTepecHy!0 HCTOpPHNO. 

6. Paccka3aTb CMeLIHYy!0 HCTOPHO H T.1. 

Kakux pe3yJIbTaTOB JOCTHTHYT y4ueHuKH/obyyarolMeca 4Yepe3s npobyxTeHHE 
MHTepeca? ITO ToxKe OCHOBHAaA MpoOsIeMa, KOTOPYy!0 HEJIb3A OCTABHTb B CTOPOHE. 

I. Yuenuxu/oOyyaiomjneca MpOABIAIOT CBO MOJYYeHHbIe paHHee 3HaHHA. ITU 
TCHCTBUA HO3BOIAIOT YHCHHKaM/OOyyalOLWHMCA BCIOMHHTb TO, YTO OHH y2Ke 3HAIOT, 
3ATeM TIPOABJIAIOT HHTepec K TOMY, YTO OHH elle MOTyT y3HaTb HOBOTO, YeMY MOryT 
HayuntTbes. TakuM oOpa30M, WocpexCTBOM 9TOrO y HHX MpoOABIAeTCA 2KesaHHe 
OBaeTb HOBbIMH 3HaHHAMH. 

Il. Hopas Tema omKHa H3y4aTEcA Oosee pasBepHyTo. Haudonee adpdexTuBHO 
W3y4eHHe TeMbI C OOIeCTBCHHOM, COMMAIbHOM, IKOHOMMYCCKON, MOMMTHYeECKON 
MO3HUMH WHO0 C TOUKN 3peHHA MHEHHM pa3IM4HbIX y4eHbIx. Ec opraHv30BaTb 
3aHATHe TaKHM OOpa30M, 4TOOBI CTYACHTbI/yYCHHKH CAMOCTOATEJIbHO pacKpbII 
TeMY YpOKa, TO 3TO HE TOJIbKO HOBbICHT HX MHTepec K 3aHATHIO, HO UM OyyeT 
CHocoOcTBOBaTb 9(PeKTHBHOMYy OCBOeHHIO aHHOl TembI. IlockompKy Takve 
3aHATHA COMpPOBOXKAalOTCA AaKTMBHBIMH J{eHCTBHAMH CO CTOPOHbI yueHHkKa/ 
oOyuarolleroca. 

Ill. Yaennxn/oOyyarouiecsa BEITIOHAIOT TBOpYecKHe paooTE! M0 TeMe 3aHATHA. 
IIpenogapatetb MOxKeT TpeqOKUTb WYTH MOBbILICHHA YpOBHA 3HaHHit 
yueHuKoB/obyyaroluxca WO TBOpYeckoro ypoBHA. IlockombKy mpoBeyeHue paocor, 
MO3BOJIMIOWIMX MIPOABUTb CTYeCHTaM/y4YeHHKaM CBOH TBOpuecKHe ciMocoOHOCTH, 
HeceT OombuIyIo Nomb3y. IIpopogatca pa3IM4HbIe TBOPYeCKHe paboTHI Take, Kak 
TIMCbMeHHbIe padoTEI, OecesbI TeT-a-TeT, MBICJIMTeIbHbIe OecebI, MpoOeKTHI, 
TaOMUbI U T.4. Bce 3TO BMeCTe NO3BOUAeT YTBepKaTb, YTO OCYLIeCTBJICHbI 
KOHKpeTHBIe TpHeMbl MO MpescTaBeHu1o 93dpdekTHBHBIX MyTei oBNaeHHa 
3HaHHAMH, M10 CO3aHHIO YCNOBHM Id yaeHuKoB/obyyalouIMxca K MOJIYYCHHIO 
3HaHH CBOMMH YCHJIMAMH. 
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IV. Il[possnarotca motpeOHoctu yuennKa/obyyarouleroca. («UTo a xou4y 
y3HaTb?»), CTaBA 3HaK HHCepT (Y 3Halo, + HOBbIe CBEAeCHHA, - IIPOTHBOpedHT MOeMy 
MHeHHIO, ? XOUy 3HaTb), YYCHHK/OOy4aIolMlicd CTaHOBHTCA TaKUM OOpa30M He 
TOJIbKO HaOOfaTeIeM, HO HW AKTHBHBIM yYYaCTHHKOM Ha 3aHATHH. 

TloqBoaa4 UTOrM, MOXKHO CKa3aTb, YTO Ha CCTORHAMWHHM JeHb BECbMa OrPOMHOe 
3HayeHHe MMeeT pa3BHTHe JIMYHOCTH B COOTBETCTBHH Cc OoTpeOHOCTAMH 
COBPeMCHHOCTH, KOTOPbIii He OCTaHeTCA PaBHOAYWHbIM K MpoOIeMaM CHCTeMBI 
oOpa30BaHua, HadHHad OT Wes OOYYeHHA, ABJIAIOWeHCA OCHOBHBIM (PaKTOPOM B 
Pa3BHTHU JIMYHOCTH, 3aKaHYMBad KOHCYHBIM eFO pe3yJIbTAaTOM, OyfeT HATH 110 
BepHOMY Kypcy, clocoOHoro obcene4duTb Oyyilee Hallleli cTpaHbI. B 3To cBa3H 
TMOOWKIeCHHE MOTHBAUHH ABIIACTCA OFHOM W3 aKTYaJIbHbIX MpoOeM B peaM3alHu 
MHHOBalMOHHBIX TEXHOJOPHM B pa3zIH4HBIxX Cciepax oOpa30BaHHa. 
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Part 5 


Educational development strategies in different 
countries and regions of the world: national, 
regional and global levels 


OKSANA CHIGISHEVA 


VETITVET TERMINOLOGICAL AMBIGUITY FROM CROSS-NATIONAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


Abstract 


The paper provides a cross-national analysis of the term ‘vocational education 
and training’ in relation to the progressivist economic, social and _ political 
approaches to its definition. A wide spectrum of opinions brightly illustrates existing 
disparity in its understanding within international scientific community. Special 
attention is given to the instrumental characteristic of the studied VET/TVET 
terminological agenda. 


Keywords: vocational education and training, technical and vocational education and 
training, lifelong learning, international integration 


The contemporary world is dynamically developing under the influence of 
globalization and revolutionary inventions in the information and communication 
technologies. On the one hand these processes stimulate a rapid progress of the 
knowledge economy, free-market system, and commercialization of all life loci; on 
the other hand they strongly challenge the world labor market demanding a new type 
of skillful specialist not only with high vocational potential but also with strong 
employability skills (i.e. entrepreneurship, problem solving, team work, information, 
technology, communication etc.) helping find and secure a job in an increasingly 
competitive world. Nevertheless, developing these soft skills does not lessen the 
importance of basic technical and vocational ones obtained within various traditional 
vocational education and training (VET) programs incorporated into the national 
systems of vocational education perceived as a guarantee of the future countries’ 
technological and socio-economic progress and leadership. 

The term ‘vocational education’ also known as ‘vocational education and 
training’ (VET) or ‘technical and vocational education and training’ (TVET) is 
rather ambiguous and multi-valued having many representation forms and various 
terminological content within different nations that maybe easily found in 
educational and pedagogical literature. However, the background does not change 
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greatly since it is usually associated with formal, informal and non-formal 
vocational education programs and courses aiming at preparation of the learning for 
the future vocational career, gaining professional recognition and getting better 
chances for employment. VET today is undoubtedly a priority for any state seeking 
stable socio-economic status and progressive development. The definition of VET as 
‘any formal, post-compulsory education that develops knowledge, skills and 
attributes linked to particular forms of employment’ offered by Harvey (2004) in the 
online continuously complemented Internet option as a core one may be easily 
enriched and contextually specified due to a number of reputable sources. 

Rather conventionally all analyzed concepts may be associated with one of the 
further indicated approaches where economic, social or political component 
respectively predominates. Thus, progressivist economic approach to VET definition 
is foremost connected with the ideas of the American theorist Venn (1964) who sees 
the inner etymological sense of the described phenomena firstly in its ‘calling’ and 
then ‘change’ effects that are identified with a strong necessity for the stable and 
secure career and profession powerfully differentiated by the surrounding reality. 
The Australian National Training Authority (2004) also supports the idea of VET 
being a mechanism of providing skills for work, enhancing employability and 
assisting learning throughout life. The British Council (2011) explaining the 
meaning of vocational education and training and using the UK as an example 
concludes that it implies not only training for commercial, technical and 
professional development but also for transferable personal skills that are constantly 
renewable in line with global challenges and economic and _ technological 
breakthroughs; they allow to respond immediately to the changes due to the 
existence of quality framework with high vocational standards. Nevertheless, many 
contemporary researchers sharing similar views when defining VET stress their 
attention on the drawbacks of its present national systems pointing at the almost 
ever-present bottom position in the hierarchy of the knowledge and value, seeming 
simplicity and highly utilitarian and industrial character (Stevenson, 2005, pp. 335- 
336), highly economistic character (Morgan-Klein & Osborne, 2007, p. 24) at the 
same time indicating its ‘focus on quantity rather than quality, voluntary approach to 
skills investment by employees’ (Patel, 2012, p. 227) and associating it in a broader 
sense with ‘any form of activity and experience leading to understandings or skills 
relevant to work’ (Stasz, Hayward, Oh & Wright, 2004). An indicated negative 
description criterion prioritizes VET theoretical and practical re-development due to 
the widening of its limits in social and political dimensions. 

UNESCO terminological vocational education definition is differentiated into 
technical and vocational education and training (TVET) or simply technical and 
vocational education (TVE) as nowadays technical component predominates and 
stands somewhere closer to the social approach to VET definition being of more 
comprehensive character. ‘All forms and aspects of education that are technical and 
vocational in nature, provided either in educational institutions or under their 
authority, by public authorities, the private sector or through other forms of 
organized education, formal or non-formal, aiming to ensure that all members of the 
community have access to the pathways of lifelong learning’ are referred by 
UNESCO to technical and vocational education (UNESCO Recommendations, 
2001, p. 7). Comprehensive character is provided here with a wide area of TVE 
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application starting from general education where special technologies and relevant 
subjects are taught to the work-based learning in a number of social and economic 
sectors of life. It is argued that TVE is ‘an aspect of lifelong learning and a 
preparation for responsible citizenship, an instrument for promoting environmentally 
sound sustainable development and a method of facilitating poverty alleviation’ 
(UNESCO Recommendations, 2001, p. 7). 

One more widely discussed question is that vocational education perceived as 
an integral part of education and a peculiar bridge between education and labor 
market may serve as discrimination and poverty damper and a guarantee for social 
balance. Here thematically close is the political approach to VET definition and 
consideration since socio-economic sustainability indisputably should be supported 
by multi-level legal argumentation. Thus a vivid illustration of the complexity of 
such debate is provided in the sector of vocationalisation of education and 
overcoming gender inequalities in different regions and countries of the world. 
Referring to the data offered by the UNESCO Institute of Statistics it becomes clear 
that for instance girls representation in education differs from country to country and 
may be either over-estimated or under-estimated that is also connected with the 
inner policy and role of the state. When discussing the case of Africa according to 
Oketch (2007) the situation stays complex due to the existing gender barriers and 
even in cases of certain gender alleviations in TVET girls stay in unfavorable 
position as this sector of education in Africa is very small and associated with low 
educational level. State policy in labor market is crucial for VET understanding and 
development; it makes VET an exclusively political phenomenon defining in 
Lasswell interpretation ‘who gets what, when and how’ (Education International, 
2009, p. 7). 

There is no unity among theorists worldwide both about VET definition or its 
types, yet it is possible to single out three of them. The first two types of VET — 
initial vocational education and training (IVET) and continuing vocational education 
and training (CVET) or IVT and CVT in Descy and Westphalen version (Descy & 
Westphalen, 1998) — coincide in Communication (2010) and Cedefop paper (2009). 
Although the interpretation focus is different; in the first case more emphasis is 
given to the description of the educational environment and financing options and in 
the second one competence based explanation is a priority. Thus, [VET is provided 
for 15-16 year old teenagers having obtained compulsory education and ready to 
enter the labor market. As a rule young learners attend school-based or different 
apprenticeship programs and are equipped with crucial labor market e-skills and 
digital and media literacy competences. These programs are usually financed 
through public funds, enterprises or individuals themselves; the amount of funding 
is decreasing in the defined order. The necessity of mid-life changes in vocational 
routs of adults highly actualized CVET i.e. flexible (part-time and rarely leisure 
time) education and training for adults offered at labor market and financed by 
social partners, enterprises or individuals; funding depends on the type of training 
program, policies at different levels (state, region, company) and individual needs 
and aims at obtaining new skills for new jobs. Descy and Westphalen identify one 
more VET type — vocational education and training for unemployed (UVT) aimed at 
training persons without work, currently available for work or seeking work within 
governmentally funded educational programs. Financing is also possible through 
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relevant organizations, but rarely through certain individuals. Thus, vocational 
education prepares people for specific trades, crafts and careers in various trade and 
craft fields usually non-academic and practically based or professional positions in 
engineering, accountancy, nursing, medicine, architecture, pharmacy, law etc. that 
require longer academic study not within secondary, post-secondary or further 
education levels or apprenticeship systems but at a higher level of tertiary education 
and each level at that having an extensive and rich history of establishment and 
development. 

VET today is a significant tool in overcoming multiple global issues as well as 
an easily adaptive, flexible and attractive mechanism of social inclusion and 
international integration for the individuals worldwide. It is also closely connected 
with internationally accepted concept of lifelong learning and continuous self- 
development based on the idea of ‘learning biography’ introduced by du Bois 
Reymond and Chisholm perceived as a contrary to the 3-cycle standard biography 
implicating training-work-retirement (Brooks, 2009) and providing the youth and 
adults with an opportunity to create their own biographical projects and turn from 
disengaged into productive learners, choose the character of transitions from 
education to work which nowadays more often than not go from linear to non-linear 
or reversible ones with multiple available pathways not excluding the opportunity of 
coming in and out of education, labor market etc. It is obvious that ‘VET is 
important as it enriches a person for life and it provides the competences which are 
necessary in a democratic society. Societal and economic development depends on 
the strength of VET as it provides access to skills and entry routes into the labour 
market. For under-privileged and marginalised groups in particular, it can be an 
important route towards a better life’ (Education International, 2009, p. 3). 

At present VET is also seen as a strategic means of 2008 world financial crisis 
recovery and reducing its social impact — a field actively changing and dynamically 
developing under the influence of global trends and easily responding to the flagship 
initiatives connected with the new skills and jobs agenda, increasing job mobility 
and new youth employment framework (Communication, 2010). Such serious 
expectations implied to the indicated system urge for restructuring and reexamining 
the whole spectrum of VET methodologies, policies and practices that may be 
crucial for understanding and managing the mechanisms of better skills 
development in the current world competitive vocational environment reinforced by 
the emerging and actively developing Chinese, Brazilian and Indian economies and 
job markets. 
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ANDREY BLINOV, OLGA NIKOLAEVSKAYA 


INTELLECTUALIZATION OF EDUCATION AS A PRIORITY OF THE 
STATE DEVELOPMENT 


Abstract 


The paper considers particulars of intellectualization of education as one of the 
state’s important tasks. Basic features of the given process at the current stage of the 
development are highlighted. Ways of enhancing the participants’ interest in 
education are proposed and the relating conclusions are made. Recommendations for 
carrying out an effective state policy in the development of education are given. 


Keywords: education, educational system, intellectualization, academic initiative, 
state policy 


Introduction 


An educational system is an intellectual basis for the development of any state. 
It not only makes us strive for the acquisition of knowledge needed at this or that 
stage, but also forms competencies necessary for further improvement of the 
existing professional experience and its adaptation to the demands of science and 
technology progress. Intellectualization of education today means both the increase 
of an individual’s activity and the creation of conditions for raising the educational 
level of the society as a whole on the basis of interest of each of us in the process of 
learning and assimilation of the new as well as the increase of academic initiative. 
Currently a growing gap between the market needs and professional skills is clearly 
distinct; knowledge grows old quickly which leads to the rapid aging of knowledge. 
It is also important to take into consideration the fact that during the past decades the 
system of generating and transferring knowledge has greatly changed, and the 
volume of the knowledge has multiplied. According to the estimates 5% of 
theoretical and 20% of professional knowledge are updated annually. Under these 
conditions updating of knowledge and skills, training and retraining become the 
main factors that increase the competitiveness of an individual, organization, and 
nation. 


Strategies of the Society’s Intellectualization 


As the experience shows, the strategy of the intellectualization of activities in 
economically developed countries is an element of the state policy and is carried out 
in three ways: 

- creative work is stated as the content of activity of the highest professional 

level employees; 

- in occupations that on the whole are characterized by a semi-model activity 

type, elements of creativity are established (25%-35% of all the employed); 

- among workers of average and low skills, unskilled, physically not hard 

repetition work is minimized (in industrially developed countries this group 
makes from 20% to 30% of the total number of the employed). 
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UNESCO experts distinguish three significant components in the world 
processes of the development of higher education: the number of students grew in 
the last forty years of the 20" century; education has become open and variable 
through the development of telecommunication facilities; the state expenses on 
higher education have essentially grown in all the countries in the past twenty years. 


Factors of Intellectualization of Education 


The need for intellectualization of education is determined by the following 
factors: 

- the role of education in the development of the Russian society; 

- conformity of the Russian education with the world market trends; 

- new social demands to the system of Russian education. 

First, this is a need to create another quality of economy and society. 
Intellectualization of education aims to harmonize it with the world economy 
demands. The individual possessing diverse knowledge solves complicated 
problems better. 

Second, this is a number of measures aimed at overcoming the actual lagging of 
Russia behind the world’s trends in economic and social development: 

* increase of the significance of the human capital (in the developed countries 
it is 70-80% of the national wealth); this cannot be done without an intensive 
anticipatory development of education; 

¢ reduction of the low-skilled labour; 

* constant demand for advanced training and retraining of employees, for 
increasing their professional mobility due to deep structural changes in the 
employment sector; 

* greater possibilities for a political and social choice, which require that 
individuals have higher level of readiness for this choice; a wider scope of 
intercultural interaction; 

* transition to an information society makes tolerance and sociability very 
important; 

¢ the number of global problems that can be solved only by the cooperation of 
the entire world community has increased; this demands that the young 
generation have new, modern thinking. 

Third, the task is to form educated, noble, well-informed, creative, enterprising 
people able to take responsible decisions in the situations of choice, predicting 
possible consequences, who are also capable of cooperation, being mobile, dynamic, 
constructive, possessing a developed feeling of responsibility for the destiny of the 
country. 

Economic development requires that the quality of professional training should 
be improved. Education has a strategic priority over all spheres of the state’s 
activity. Educational system literally forms a personality, a way of life; it plays a 
decisive part in the formation of a new generation of professionals. The economic 
crisis has shown a low level of competence of a big part of Russian companies’ 
personnel. 

The problem is not that there is lack of some skills, but that the intellectual and 
psychological preparation of employees is weak in general. For rather a long time 
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erudition was not welcomed, the preference was given to narrowly focused 
specialists who were free from ‘outside’ knowledge, the propensity of employees to 
widen their horizon was not approved. The poor and unsystematic training of 
personnel led to the decrease of their ability to think creatively. Under the new 
economic conditions the decline of the intellectual level of employees may give rise 
to serious problems both for enterprises and for the state. 


Fundamentals of the Development of a Learning Society 


It is impossible to arouse interest in cognitive activity without diverse methods 
and techniques of teaching. Motivated attitude to learning and adaptation of the 
acquired knowledge and skills to practical habits and the needed professional 
competencies can be achieved mainly in two ways / approaches: 

1. the information-developing one which implies that the learning participants’ 

activity is increased by their involvement in creative activity during learning; 

2. the problem-searching one which implies that the learners’ self-orientation is 

increased in the process of learning by encouraging them to search 
information and to try to find a non-standard solution of quite definite 
problems. 

At the current stage of its development intellectualization of education, as the 
priority in the development of the state, has three main features: continuing 
character of education as a constant process of perfection of the accumulated 
knowledge, skills and habits; individualization of education as the increase of the 
individual’s orientation in seeking to raise the level of education of themselves and 
of the society as a whole and technological basis of education in the light of great 
demands made on professionals’ development level in the conditions of highly 
dynamic environment. This approach implies harmonization both of the needs and 
interests in defining goals and tasks of teaching and of responsibility for the 
educational process itself. 

Lifelong learning widely used in the West has not become common among 
Russian professionals. This is due to a number of reasons: they are not ready for 
constant learning; because they are indefinite in the choice of a learning situation: 
they are uncertain as to what to learn, how to learn and where to learn; because the 
standards of practical application of knowledge, skills and habits developed on the 
basis of one’s own and other people’s experience, and the competencies developed 
on this ground are dual; because the main teaching strategies are diverse, each of 
them being a rational, well thought-out approach focused on priority teaching goals. 

A way out of this situation is to increase innovation in the learning process 
which is the aim of the third generation national educational standards. These are 
raising the level of students' creative abilities and elimination of blind and passive 
acceptance of the existing knowledge, along with the increased use of the full 
potential of the individual (Blinov, Rudakova, 2013). 

According to the current model of education each individual is given an 
opportunity at any time to update their knowledge, improve their skills or be 
retrained. University graduates, apart from the knowledge gained in their narrow 
specialization, should develop their learning abilities from their student days 
throughout their professional lives, they should also develop their communicative 
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skills, adaptation abilities, skills of self-perfection, of interpersonal interaction, 
organizational and group efficiency and other qualities. 

In order to improve the quality of training of the workforce it is necessary to 
improve the quality of basic and additional training. Unfortunately, additional 
education, even the best one, cannot replace the educational base. 

The current model also implies that innovative behaviour and competencies 
demanded today are developed already in basic education with an accent on a mass 
scale of creative competencies and mass readiness for retraining. In order to create a 
competitive professional it is required that the contents and technologies of training 
at all levels of basic education are renovated. This involves implementation of 
flexible individual educational programs. 

Innovative educational programs must imply application of new educational 
technologies, introduction of progressive forms of organizing the educational 
process and of active teaching methods. 

Modern business relies on creativity and on the improvement of the 
workforce/human resources. Thus from the experience of the U.S. firms it follows 
that every 35 thousand dollars invested in education make a profit of 1 million 
dollars. 

The ultimate goal of using new technologies in the educational process is to 
create conditions for the establishment and development of the individual who has 
necessary professional skills, ability for cultural and business communication, is 
able to think critically of problems, make decisions from a number of alternatives on 
the basis of creative research, develop creative thinking. The so-called learning-by- 
doing (case studies, role play, project assignments, situational problems) allows 
students to take an internship in a business environment, and employees — to 
improve their skills. 

Activation of learning and cognitive activity of students is understood as the 
teacher’s purposeful activity aimed at the development and use of such techniques, 
forms, content and learning tools that increase independence, creative activity and 
interest of students in the assimilation of knowledge and development of abilities, 
skills, their practical application; as well as the development of the ability to predict 
a situation and take independent decisions. 

Cognitive interest is the leading factor in activating students. Professional 
interest implies the use of methods or forms of classes that simulate or reproduce 
professional activities of learners. 

Active learning is characterized by a sufficiently long involvement in the 
learning process, independent creative development of solutions, high degree of 
motivation and emotionality, constant interaction of learners and teachers through 
direct and feedback connections. It should be emphasized that such learning is 
characterized by forced activation of thinking — the student must be active regardless 
of whether he/she wants it or not. 

A self-oriented student must have complete control over the process of 
acquiring knowledge under the guidance of a teacher. 

Along with the changing role of the student the teacher’s role is changing too — 
today he/she is no longer a translator but a manager of the learning process. There is 
a sharp expansion of his/her professional capacity to act as a consultant, direct and 
evaluate independent activities of students. A new image of a teacher is being 
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formed: he/she is a researcher, educator, consultant, project manager. The teacher’s 
ability to facilitate the student’s search begins to be appreciated. Those who will be 
teaching must themselves learn a lot. 

This generates the need for a new model of teacher-student relationship — a 
partnership model in mastering and using the knowledge gained. 

The ability of teachers to communicate and motivate students to learn, using 
new educational technologies is becoming the most demanded. Now the problem of 
teaching modern methods to teachers is most acute. It is often a psychological 
problem. The fact is that unlike young teachers, not all professors and doctors have 
mastered the advanced technologies. There is a psychological barrier: ‘young boys’ 
teach ‘the old’. 

In order to train students to a lifelong knowledge acquisition (if they want to 
achieve professional heights), those involved in the training of professionals, must 
think about how to make students more responsible for their own learning. But one 
should not insist that students take full responsibility. 

Partnership in education is rather a philosophical category, than a set of specific 
teaching methods. Neither a set of instructions, nor a guide for the teacher, nor a 
student workbook will be of any help. Instead, both teachers and students will have 
to reconsider their roles. 

To make learning more self-oriented, students should develop the following 
skills: goal setting, planning, analysing, the ability for adequate assessment. In 
addition, a set of qualities is needed so that the planned things will not be useless for 
learning, such as capacity for reflection, ability to establish cause and effect 
relationships between events and ideas that once seemed unrelated and independent 
of one another. 

Building a model of partnership in training leads to the conclusion that, in 
practice, it is partnership in learning that the self-oriented learning comes down to. 
An ability to learn together with others and by the experience of others — by 
observation and by gaining experience (both of which can be preplanned or not) 
within the traditional teaching and outside of it — is extremely necessary in today’s 
rapidly changing world. Teachers should not only strive to be effective partners of 
students in the learning process, but also help them to develop the ability to 
cooperate, and carry the desire to be a partner in learning through their life. 

Graduates should be given precisely the knowledge and skills which will be in 
the highest demand at each stage of economic development. Only in this case it will 
be possible to increase the efficiency of investment into education. The content of 
education and professional retraining should meet the ever changing demands of the 
labor market. Such is the strategic importance of education for the Russian state. 

Insufficiently considered policies in the field of education can cause an 
irreparable blow to the country’s development. Thus, a lot of experts believe that the 
test character of USE (a Unified State Examination) will finally refocus the 
educational system from providing knowledge and skills of independent learning to 
memorization of ‘correct answers’. Computer-based testing introduced in higher 
educational institutions leads to the same result. However, it should be noted that it 
is impossible to abolish completely the traditional teaching methods. The student- 
oriented approach to training must complement the existing approaches, but not 
replace them. 
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A significant part of the cost of education in Russia is paid by the state budget 
through which programs for specialist training are mainly implemented in 
accordance with the state educational standards. 

Within the limits of the state standard, professionals should have the same 
amount of knowledge. On the one hand, this unifies training of professionals and 
creates a unified field for the competition of universities. But on the other hand, 
training professionals under uniform standards does not allow taking full account of 
the demands of a particular business. Despite the fact that within the standards there 
is aregional and higher education institution component, for which a certain number 
of hours is set aside (about 20% of the time), and which are at the discretion of an 
educational institution, this is not enough to accommodate the needs of industries 
and regions. 

Now there is a need to create an effective mechanism of partnership between the 
state, science and business in the field of education. New approaches to funding 
higher education should be based on the diversification of sources, which is 
understood as a process of joint investment into education by private business and 
the state in accordance with the benefits they receive from these investments; and 
also on the development of new financing instruments, i.e. ways to transfer funds 
from investors to higher education institutions. 

Investing into education is not only an important way to enhance the country’s 
human capital and improve economic growth prospects. It also has its own value 
since education broadens the mind of people, giving them an opportunity for self- 
realization and promotes their material well-being and healthy lifestyles. Therefore, 
data on the level of literacy and education are among the most important indicators 
of the quality of life in the country. The purpose of education is the acquisition and 
assimilation of information that provides additional resources for improving the 
living potential. It can be argued that public spending on education is not a fiscal 
burden, but the investment in people who are the basis for the formation of a new 
economy. 

If we fail to make an educational breakthrough, we may experience a new kind 
of unemployment — impossibility to provide jobs for uneducated, untrained, 
unskilled, and therefore not capable of creative work Human Resources because 
they will be displaced by cheaper automation means. 

Continuing education is one of the characteristics of a new model of education. 
An opportunity must be provided to learn and relearn lifelong, to master educational 
modules that are needed at a particular stage of professional career. 

In the ever-changing conditions of life, no one can know absolutely everything; 
it is necessary to form a learning society that will ensure the existence of the 
‘knowledge’ economy. Knowledge enables its holders to organize both their lives 
and that of the society in the best way, taking responsibility for every step of their 
activity. Education in this regard is a necessary, essence characteristic of a person 
since an uneducated individual becomes just socially dangerous. Systematic 
averaging and neglecting competence leads to irresponsibility, wrong decision 
making, and as a result, to the loss of competitiveness and to the threat to state 
security. 
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Conclusion 


Under modern conditions it is very important to develop an ability to recognize 
in any experience gained a potential for growth. After all, learning is a fascinating 
process, which forms a set of competencies: to analyze facts and details in 
identifying various options for possible solutions and assess the prospects of these 
possibilities; to objectively weigh the consequences of each option; as well as to 
analyze the degree to which these options influence the process of achieving the 
learning goal and the capacity for adequate activity. 

Thus, today, in a rapidly changing world the major challenge for the entire 
national education system is the realization of the ability to learn with others and 
from others’ experience by analyzing observations and gaining one’s own 
experience on the basis of the ability to cooperate, supported by an unquenchable 
aspiration to carry the desire to learn through life. 
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THE COMPARISON OF PROFESSIONAL SELF-PERCEPTIONS 
BETWEEN PRESCHOOL AND PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
CROATIA 


Abstract 


Starting from the point of view of how the articulation and examination of 
personal values, beliefs and attitudes can stimulate the process of better 
understanding and the development of professionalism as well as the development 
of professional identity of preschool and primary school teachers, the main aim of 
this study was to explore the self-perceptions of primary school and preschool 
teachers about three characteristics that characterize the most quality teacher. The 
study included 140 teachers and 67 preschool teachers from the Istria and 
Primorsko-goranska County and 73 primary school teachers from the Primorsko- 
goranska County. Preschool teachers emphasize creativity, empathy and flexibility 
as the three most important characteristics of quality teachers, while primary school 
teachers mention knowledge and competencies for working with children, creativity 
and fairness. The study showed the most significant self-perceived desirable 
professional and personal characteristics of these two samples, and can serve as a 
solid ground for creating new university study programs or lifelong learning 
programs. 


Keywords: teacher characteristics, self-perceptions, professional identity, 
professional competences, preschool teacher, primary school teacher 


Introduction 


Lately there has been a qualitative turn in the study of necessary knowledge and 
competencies that preschool and primary school teachers” are required to have in 
order to successfully act in a professional manner now and in the future in the 
educational practice. Efforts which lead to redefining of the traditional educational 
perspectives on the roles of professional preschool and primary school teachers are 
apparent (Mulc, 2013). 


' This research was run within the project: “Professional Development of Teachers: 
Reputation, Identity and Transversal Competencies”, project’s number: 13.10.2.2.02., which 
is supported as an initial scientific project for young researchers (2013-2015) by University 
of Rijeka, Croatia. 

? Although in the scientific literature, the term “teacher” is used for all persons responsible for 
the education of students by the end of secondary education, regardless if it refers to 
preschool, primary or secondary education, the Croatian tradition deviates from this 
definition. The term “preschool teacher” serves as a guideline for those who work in the 
early and preschool education (ISCED, level 0). The term teacher usually serves as a 
guideline for those who work in the first four grades of primary school (primary school 
teacher) (ISCED, level 1), and in the legislative regulations for those who work in primary 
school (ISCED, levels 1 and 2). 
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In many papers dealing with the development of their competencies, challenges 
and requirements to which they must respond today, the starting point is the notion 
that in order to successfully pursue the professional activity merely the acquired 
competences are not sufficient, but also the reflection of their professional mission 
and identity, self-examination of their own experiences, beliefs, values and practices 
(slightly less of preschool teachers) has in the last decade been the subject of many 
studies (Dalli, 2008; Urban, 2008; Miller & Cable, 2008; Thomas & Beauchamp, 
2011). 

With the Croatian accession to the EU, new possibilities for the modernization 
of the system of the continuing professional training of educational personnel are 
opening up in accordance with the recommendations of key documents and 
initiatives of the EU. Some of the changes in the Croatian educational system are the 
National Curriculum Framework for pre-school education, general compulsory and 
secondary education (2010), amendments to the Primary and secondary school 
education Act (2012), and the adoption of the Croatian Qualifications Framework 
Act (2013). Agency for Education, responsible for the professional development of 
educational workers at all levels of general education, outlined the long-term 
development of their development with the Strategy for Professional Education of 
the Agency for Education 2014-2020. With the Strategy guidelines for the 
development and establish a framework of activities have been established aimed at 
improving the quality of the vocational training in order to develop competence of 
the educational staff and improve the learning outcomes”. 

The preschool teacher studies have experienced a transformation from three- 
year vocational studies into university undergraduate studies followed by a possible 
continuation of the initial education at the graduate university studies of early and 
pre-school education (EPE). The first generation of students was enrolled at the 
Faculty of Teacher Education in the university graduate studies of the Early and Pre- 
school Education. In this way, the University of Rijeka was the first university in 
Croatia to enable university education for preschool teachers (3 +2), according to the 
projection of the development of educational programs for preschool teachers 
distributed in all three cycles of higher education so as to ensure their place in the 
European higher education, and to increase opportunities for advancement and 
mobility within the profession. 


3 The Strategy is a developing document which was created on the basis of the Strategy for 
professional training of the educational staff (2009-2013) and the Analysis of the existing 
system for the professional training of the educational AE staff and the assessment of the 
need for professional development of educational workers within the framework of the 
project “Improving the quality of professional development of educational workers”, which 
is performed within the framework of the Instrument for Pre-Accession assistance (IPA) 
component IV - Human Resources Development, and funded by the European Union from 
2012 to 2014, as part of the broader efforts to strengthen and develop the educational system 
in Croatia. 
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Aim, Problems and Hypothesis of the Study 


The main aim of this study was to explore self-perceptions of preschool teachers 
and primary school teachers about three characteristics that present the most quality 
teacher. Within this aim, three basic problems were defined: a) to determine three 
most important characteristics that make a good primary school teacher and 
preschool teachers in Croatia; b) to analyse their relationship with subjects’ age and 
work experience; and c) to compare self-perception between primary school teachers 
and preschool teachers. Based on previous research studies, it was expected to find 
rather similar self-perceptions between those two samples with the exception 
considering the evaluations tasks. 


Methods 
Subjects 


Overall, one hundred and forty teachers participated in this study, all females, 
average age M=37.41 (SD=10.57, ranged from 21-64 years) with average work 
experience M=12.91 years (SD=11.23, ranged from six months to 42 years). Sixty- 
seven of them were preschool teachers, all females, with average age M=30.82 
(SD=6.71) within the range from 21 to 49 years. They reported about their average 
work experience M=6.57 (SD=7.09) within the range from six months to thirty years 
of working with preschool children. They were all employed and working in various 
kindergartens from Istarska and Primorsko-goranska county. Besides, this sample 
included seventy-three teachers. They were all females, working in different primary 
schools in Primorsko-goranska County. Their average age was M=43.46 years 
(SD=9.85) within the range from 26 to 64 years. In addition, they reported about 
their average work experience M=18.73 (SD=11.21) ranged from six months to 
forty-two years of working with schoolchildren. 


Measuring instrument 


To determine three main characteristics of the most quality preschool teacher, a 
measuring instrument that was created for the purposes of this study was applied. It 
consisted of general questions about their age and work experience, and one specific 
question: “Please, could you be so kind and write down three most important 
characteristics of the most quality primary school/preschool teacher, in your own 
opinion. Also, range these three characteristics by their importance level with 1 as 
the most important characteristic. ” 


Procedure 


The subsample of preschool teachers was asked to participate in this study 
during their engagement within the Life-long course at the Faculty of Teacher 
Education, University of Rijeka. They all agreed to participate voluntarily in this 
study. In addition, their participation in this study was completely anonymous and 
collected data privacy was guaranteed. The subsample of primary school teachers 
consisted of teachers who have been working in randomly selected primary schools 
in the Primorsko-goranska County. Same as preschool teachers, they voluntarily and 
anonymously participated in this research. In each case, administering the 
questionnaire took approximately five minutes and after that, all participants were 
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promised they would be informed about the results. SPSS 18.0 was used to perform 
necessary Statistical analysis. 


Results and discussion 


According to the first problem of this research, three most significant 
professional properties of preschool and primary school teachers have been 
determined. Preschool teachers pointed out that the three most important 
characteristics of a good and quality preschool teacher are: 

* creativity (M=1.46, SD=1.31); 

* empathy (M=1.16, SD=1.20); 

¢ and flexibility (M=1.01, SD=0.96). 

These three characteristics are followed by: 

a) openness to novel and different situations (M=0.52, SD=0.98); 

b) ability of being a partner with preschoolers (M=0.51, SD=0.96); 

c) having a special sensibility to work with preschool children (M=0.42, 

SD=0.86); 

d) reflectiveness (M=0.34, SD=0.86); 

e) consequent (M=0.33, SD=0.91); 

f) communicative (M=0.31, SD=0.84); and 

g) cheerful (M=0.31, SD=0.86). 

Very small number of them also emphasized characteristics such as: being 
observer (M=0.12, SD=0.48), to have knowledge and competencies for working 
with preschool children (M=0.12, SD=0.51), being an preschool teacher to children 
means being a learner too (M=0.10, SD=0.39), to be a role model for children 
(M=0.09, SD=0.51), being a patient person (M=0.09, SD=0.45), being curious 
(M=0.06, SD=0.38), being motivated and being able to motivate children (M=0.03, 
SD=0.17) and being reliable (M=0.03, SD=0.24). As for the second research 
problem, nonparametric correlation analysis showed a significant relationship 
between empathy and age (fo=-.42, p=.001) and working experience (to=-.43, 
p=.001), same as between flexibility and age (r,.=-.32, p=.01) and working 
experience (Io=-.27, p=.03). In other words, the importance of empathy and 
flexibility as professional characteristics were evaluated as the more important 
professional characteristic significantly decreases with preschool teachers’ age and 
working experience. Younger and less experienced preschool teachers find empathy 
and flexibility more important than older and more experienced colleagues. No 
significant correlation has been determined between age and working experience 
and the importance of creativity. The results implied that it is crucial to create 
subjects and workshops within existing university study programs that develop and 
promote empathy in preschool teachers, not only because of the results in this study. 
Latest study on significant empathy decline, especially fantasy dimension among 
future preschool teachers showed that existing study programs failed not only in 
increasing the fantasy abilities in students, but in maintaining their baselines, what 
should be modified (Tatalovi¢é Vorkapi¢ & Ruzi¢, 2013). 

In difference to preschool teachers, teachers reported that the three most 
important characteristics of quality teacher are: to have knowledge and 
competencies for working with preschool children (M=0.74, SD=0.97), creativity 
(M=0.68, SD=1.08) and fairness (M=0.51, SD=0.97). Furthermore, teachers 
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emphasized the importance of some other properties such as: empathy (M=0.33, 
SD=0.80), consequent (M=0.26, SD=0.71), being a patient person (M=0.26, 
SD=0.78), communicative (M=0.21, SD=0.64), love toward children (M=0.16, 
SD=0.47), skilful (M=0.15, SD=0.61), love toward a job (M=0.14, SD=0.54), 
planning classroom activities and tasks (M=0.14, SD=0.61), headiness (M=0.14, 
SD=0.59), flexibility (M=0.14, SD=0.56), being a teacher to children means being a 
learner too (M=0.14, SD=0.59), eloquent (M=0.12, SD=0.60), openness to novel 
and different situations (M=0.11, SD=0.54), to have warmth (M=0.11, SD=0.39), 
and humour (M=0.11, SD=0.54). Very small number of teachers mentioned that 
following characteristics are important as well: objectivity (M=0.10, SD=0.48), 
diligence (M=0.10, SD=0.50), organizer (M=0.08, SD=0.43), sincerity (M=0.08, 
SD=0.43), being motivated and being able to motivate children (M=0.07, SD=0.42), 
optimism (M=0.07, SD=0.42), cheerful (M=0.05, SD=0.33), exactness (M=0.05, 
SD=0.37), to be able to centralize (M=0.04, SD=0.35), having a special sensibility 
to work with primary school children (M=0.04, SD=0.35), to have authority 
(M=0.04, SD=0.35), agreeableness (M=0.04, SD=0.35), sociability (M=0.04, 
SD=0.26), curiosity (M=0.03, SD=0.23). The ability of being a partner with 
children, reflectiveness, to be a role model for children, being observer and being 
reliable are not reported by teachers as the important characteristics, what was not 
the case with preschool teachers. This is very interesting, since being reflective 
presents a characteristic that is very important during the work analysis. In addition, 
no teachers perceived their individuality as an important role model for primary 
school children during their work with them. On the other hand, characteristics such 
as ability for planning, headiness, skilfulness, diligence and other, were not present 
within self-perception of preschool teachers, which is interesting too. Finally, no 
significant correlations were determined between age, working experience and the 
three most important characteristics evaluated by teachers. 

Considering the main similarities of determined findings, both samples 
emphasized the creativity as one of the three most important characteristics among 
preschool teachers. Nevertheless, with the aim of answering the third study problem 
about possible significant differences between the frequencies of three the most 
chosen characteristics by preschool and primary school teachers, the Chi-square test 
was used. Preschool teachers pointed out significantly higher importance of 
creativity (y’=19.47, p=.001), empathy (y°=24.65, df=1,3, p=.001) and flexibility 
(y°=51.78, df=1,3, p=.001) than teachers. Furthermore, these two samples showed 
significantly different perception of the other two main characteristics: to be fair 
(x°=26.51, p=.001) and to have knowledge (y°=18.96, p=.001). In other words, 
teachers emphasized significantly higher importance of being fair and having 
knowledge than preschool teachers, as it was expected. 

The main contribution of this study is pointing out the fact that self-perception 
of the existing and professionally expected and needed personal characteristics are 
very important, and could be dominant within the quality of preschool and primary 
school teachers’ work. Therefore, they should be examined, so the determined 
findings could serve as a solid ground for creating programs (within university study 
programs or lifelong learning programs) that could help preschool teachers develop 
exactly those characteristics that are crucial in their work. Study limitation 
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considering the small number of participants and short measuring instrument are do 
not permit the drawing of some more general conclusions. 


Conclusion 


Given the main focus of this study, both in primary school teachers and 
preschool teachers creativity was established as being one of three most important 
characteristics. This finding can be explained by the fact that creativity in the 
preschool environment is important due to the creation of space and encouragement 
of the overall development of the child, while in the school environment creativity is 
important because of innovations in the didactic-methodological approaches to the 
educational process (Cepié, Tatalovié Vorkapié & Svetié, 2014). Preschool teachers 
emphasize creativity, empathy and flexibility as the three most important 
characteristics of quality teachers, while primary school teachers mention 
knowledge and competencies for working with children, creativity and fairness. 
Openness to novel and different situations and ability of being a partner with 
preschoolers are immediately in the fourth and fifth place among preschool teachers, 
and empathy, consequent being a patient person are in fourth and fifth place among 
primary school teachers. Furthermore, a statistically significant correlation between 
age and working experience has been detected among preschool teachers and with 
empathy and flexibility. Younger and less experienced preschool teachers find 
empathy and flexibility more important than older and more experienced colleagues. 
It is possible that younger preschool teachers due to less working experience feel 
more uncertain and pressured, and therefore attach greater importance to empathy 
and flexibility than the older and more experienced colleagues. 

Comparing self-perception between preschool teachers and primary school 
teachers about possible significant differences between the frequencies of the three 
most chosen characteristics, it was found that preschool teachers attach significantly 
more importance to creativity, empathy and flexibility than primary school teachers. 
Furthermore, these two samples showed significantly different perception of the two 
other main characteristics: to be fair and to have knowledge. Primary school 
teachers emphasized significantly more the importance of being fair and having 
knowledge than preschool teachers. It could be said that the results of this study 
support the assumption that among teachers there still exists the belief that their 
fundamental role is in the transmission of knowledge rather than encouraging 
learning. These very beliefs are in the base of the two approaches to teaching - that 
aimed at the teachers and content as opposed to the modern approach aimed at the 
students. In the contemporary educational culture it is expected of the teachers to 
change the roles, from the role of an authority that transmits information and 
knowledge to the facilitator who allows learners to discover and construct 
knowledge, but it is not an easy process. It can also be assumed that teachers 
emphasize fairness as an important characteristic of a quality teacher because 
fairness is often associated with evaluating and assessing students as an integral and 
important part of the teacher's work. 

All these issues require further research of the professional identity of preschool 
and primary school teachers. The conducted research is a good starting point for 
thinking about a more comprehensive approach to these issues perhaps in 
combination with qualitative research methods. Answers to these questions have 
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significant practical implications because the quality of education, as pointed out by 
Hoyle (2008), is fundamentally in the hands of teachers and therefore the 
professionalization and professional development of teachers is central to improving 
education. Focusing on reflective capabilities of ourselves, the environment and the 
outcomes of educational processes, the process of better understanding and 
development of professionalism as well as the development of the professional 
identity can be stimulated. It is therefore of utmost importance to create conditions 
for raising awareness and challenging the perception of preschool and primary 
school teachers on how they see themselves professionally, on competencies that 
they believe should be improved, and all the factors that assist them, i.e. that do not 
assist them. 
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OKSANA CHUGAI 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE USA 


Abstract 


In the article the involvement of Federal government into adult education is 
analyzed; the nature and extent of legislative measures taken in order to improve the 
quality of adult education in the USA is investigated. 


Keywords: adult education, educational policy, adult learners, vocational skills, 
federal funding, one-stop delivery system, accountability requirement 


Introduction 


The combined impact of demographic, social, and technological change on 
society is enormous, and it encourages the spreading of education to people 
regardless of their age which means the growth of the knowledge society (Cross, 
1982). In a contemporary world where education matters more than ever before, the 
social and economic demands for education grow, connecting success in education 
with employment and participation in society (Darling-Hammond, 2006). The goal 
is to establish, encourage, and expand effective programs to assist adults in 
productive and responsible participation in the life of society. 

Progress in any social field, and especially in education, is possible only with a 
clear understanding of the factors that have influenced the present situation. That 
implies that the forces must be analyzed in order to construct a new philosophy or a 
new body of principles. Historical analysis contributes to resolving contemporary 
problems (Kandel, 1930). Therefore, investigation of the nature and extent of 
legislative measures taken in order to improve the quality of adult education leads to 
a deeper understanding of future perspectives in US educational policy. 


Legislative History and Discussion 


The earliest nation’s founding document, the Declaration of Independence 
(1776), contains the following statement as its first article: “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness.” This is a truly remarkable statement and Barnes (1984) starts 
investigating its meaning with the phrase “all men”. It is not quite clear whom 
Thomas Jefferson, the author, was referring to considering the American Indians, 
black slaves or women. Yet the spirit of the statement has always been interpreted 
by Americans liberally. Therefore, “all men” means, morally and legally, multiracial 
men, women, and children. The phrase “created equal” does not mean “born equal” 
or “are equal”. With the words “created equal” Thomas Jefferson established a 
political philosophy that influenced educational policy in the future. The implication 
for education is that as far as schooling was established, everyone has access to it. 
Implicit in the statement “the pursuit of Happiness” is the notion that education was 
not to be limited to people of a certain age and to a certain time and place. Adults as 
well as children could continue their education if further education increased their 
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“happiness”. Finally, Barnes comes to the conclusion that in spite of saying nothing 
directly about education, the Declaration of Independence, as earliest nation’s 
founding document, is an important educational statement (Barnes, 1984). 

There has been a rich history of educational reforms throughout the history of 
the USA. President Thomas Jefferson was the first American leader to suggest the 
establishment of an educational system that was controlled by the government, free 
from religious biases, and available to all people regardless of their status in society. 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard were early education reformers who believed that 
education is the great equalizer of the people (Williams, 2006). 

State histories give evidence of organized adult education in the USA as early as 
the 18th century. Evening schools for adults, part-time education, citizenship or 
Americanization classes for immigrants were forerunners of the State and Federal 
adult education movement. Particularly important forces which influenced American 
adult education are the notion of self-improvement, liberal and progressive 
education. The notion of self-improvement is connected with Benjamin Franklin — 
inventor, statesman, signer of the Declaration of Independence, founder of the Janto, 
a voluntary association for self-improvement. Liberal adult education for middle 
class seeking for mental refinement, as well as programs for the retired, are also 
concermed with quality of life issues. The core of progressive education movement is 
that governments exist to help people with resolving social and economic problems, 
thus society can improve and renew itself through education. The most visible 
manifestation of this connection was “Wisconsin Idea” combining research, teaching 
and real world problem solving, ground for which was established by the Morrill 
Act (Edelson, 2000). 

The Morrill Act is often referred to as Bill of Educational Rights which granted 
public lands to colleges offering agriculture and mechanical arts. The Morrill, or 
Land Grand College Act of 1862, embraced the principle of colleges as “popular” 
institutions. Their failure to attract sufficient numbers of undergraduate students 
caused them to turn to the adult market. This continues to be true for the vast 
majority of traditionally focused colleges serving adults (Pulliam, 1994). 

Among the earlier efforts of the Congress to aid education were acts designed to 
fill the need for industrial and vocational education. Farmers Institutes started in 
1854 and led to an interest in agricultural education on the high school and college 
levels. The Hatch Act of 1887 provided federal funds for agricultural experiments, 
and the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 created agricultural extension programs for 
farmers. The vocational school movement received its greatest boost when the 
federal Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 was passed. This law provided federal aid for the 
states by paying vocational teachers’ salaries in the high schools and aiding teacher 
training institutions. New interest in psychology led to the beginning of professional 
guidance which developed into counselling services (Pulliam, 1994). The Congress 
promoted vocational education also through the George-Reed Act (1929), and the 
George-Dean Act (1937). During the First World War, the government found it 
necessary to train many technicians, but industrial inactivity during the depression 
resulted in a great shortage of trained technicians and engineers. The National 
Defense Training Program of 1940 provided courses for more than seven million 
workers during World War II. Vocational training also benefited from the National 
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Defense Educational Act of 1958; the Vocational Educational Act extended previous 
legislation to cover any skilled, technical, or semiskilled occupation. 

Attempts to improve the national welfare and increase equality of opportunity 
were made through the New Deal legislation passed during the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It made possible subsidizing teachers’ salaries for programs 
in the training of adults and providing loans for building schools and libraries. This 
trend has been continued in legislation such as the Economic Opportunity Act 
(EOA) of 1964 Title II of which authorized aid to adult education (Pulliam, 1994). 
With the passage of EOA the first Adult Basic Education program was created as a 
state grant. The 1964 Federal legislation established a state and Federal partnership 
to focus on the most basic educational skills for adults who had not completed 
secondary education allowing them to enroll in what is known as ABE (Adult Basic 
Education) (Tate, 2011). 

Another important measure was taken in an effort to meet the needs of veterans. 
The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (G.I. Bill) provided subsistence and 
school cost allowances for those veterans who wanted to continue their education, 
and it resulted in the expansion of colleges to accommodate them (Pulliam, 1994). 
According to Drucker (1994), the G.I. Bill “signalled the shift to the knowledge 
society... the most important event of the twentieth century” (Drucker, 1994). In 
Edelson’s view, the G.I. Bill had more to do with fears that the returning American 
servicemen would cause a large scale domestic instability. At the same time there 
was resistance to a governmental presence in American education which led to the 
belief that government control should be avoided. For this reason, in the case of the 
G.I. Bill the aid was directed to veterans. Thus, the adult education community came 
to see the success of the G.I. Bill as a vindication of adults as learners (Edelson, 
2000). Veterans flocked to colleges in large numbers after the war. Consequently, by 
1947, nearly half of the people attending college were veterans (Appleby, 2008). 
The importance of the G.I. Bill is proved by the fact, that it was revived for veterans 
of the Korean War and the benefits were increased for Vietnam veterans in 1972. 

A new period of federal activity in education started with the cold war and the 
Soviet success in launching Sputnik satellite (Pulliam, 1994). Many Americans felt 
that the nation had fallen behind and explained that by a lack of technical education. 
In the wave of the Sputnik launches, efforts began to improve math and science 
education (Appleby, 2008). Emphasis shifted from life adjustment to excellence 
which led to the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) of 1958. This Act was 
designed giving aid to education as a means of strengthening the nation (Pulliam, 
1994). 

Another development in American education began when in January 1964 
President Lyndon Johnson announced his War on Poverty. He envisioned a society 
without poverty or discrimination in which all Americans enjoyed equal job and 
educational opportunities. Consequently, reforms were enacted including the Higher 
Educational Act of 1965, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(ESEA), and the Educational Opportunity Act of 1968. The passage of these acts 
represented an unprecedented commitment on the part of the federal government to 
ensure that all Americans had an equal opportunity to quality public education 
(Present, 2010). Since 1965, the Higher Education Act, which includes the 
Education Professions Development Act of 1967, has provided large sums of money 
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for the acquisition of library materials in colleges, for improving and extending 
teacher education programs, for strengthening programs related to community 
problems (Pulliam, 1994). The Elementary and Secondary Education Act targeted 
aid to students and also funded related activities such as adult education and 
education counselling. 

One notable measure changed the composition of the American population: the 
Immigration Act of 1965. This Act eliminated the national origins system 
established in the 1920s and opened the door to newcomers from all parts of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. In addition to those arriving through traditional immigration 
channels, some newcomers arrived in the United States as refugees (Appleby, 2008). 
As a result of increased awareness and valuing of the rights of racial and ethnic 
minorities to have an adequate education, the 1964 Civil Rights Act (Title VI) was 
passed. The Bilingual and Education Act (BEA) of 1968 was the beginning of grant 
funding that was designated to help the poor and those with limited English 
proficiency (Present, 2010). 

Obvious physical and mental disabilities were understood and dealt with in 
education before. The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 boosted building new facilities for 
the disabled. Moreover, the Americans with Disabilities Act (IDEA) of 1990 
mandated full availability to special telecommunications systems. The Older 
Workers Protection Act of 1990 barred age discrimination in employee benefits 
coverage as well as employment. The Civil Rights Act of 1991 provides regulations 
for compelling companies to accommodate the disabled. It also includes a section 
dealing with Civil Rights and Women’s Equity in Employment and The Glass 
Ceiling Act or Women’s Equal Opportunity Act, which encourage businesses to 
create opportunities for women and minorities (Pulliam, 1994). 

In 1983 the National Commission on Excellence in Education released the 
report “A Nation at Risk”. The report created a movement to improve education 
throughout the United States with many states passing laws in order to prepare 
students for the competitive global economy (Present, 2010). The Educate America 
Act of 1994 (The Goals 2000) approved a framework to establish national 
accreditation standards and assessments, and to provide the support to meet these 
standards. The Act codified in law the key education goals, one of them targeted 
adults — every American will be literate and will possess the knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. President Clinton acknowledged the plight that 
illiterate adults experienced when they could not assist their children nor advance 
themselves in the workplace. Consequently, the Educate America Act addressed 
universal adult literacy by encouraging businesses, schools and libraries to support 
quality literacy programs through trainings and lifelong learning opportunities 
(Present, 2010). 

The mid-1990s are characterised by a policy approach called the New 
Federalism which includes passing policy responsibilities from the federal 
government to state and local governments. The assumption is that state and local 
governments can be more responsive and effective at meeting the needs of their 
constituencies than the federal government. Several federal legislative acts that 
embody New Federalism established new requirements for welfare receipt, placed 
restrictions on recipients’ educational participation affecting the funding, 
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coordination, and evaluation of federally funded adult literacy programs. In 
particular, the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) of 1998 includes Title I the Adult 
Education and Family Literacy Act as a basis for federal funding and oversight of 
adult literacy programs. A significant element of Title II is the specification of three 
core performance indicators used to evaluate state and local programs: demonstrated 
improvements in literacy skill levels; placement in, retention in, or completion of 
postsecondary education, training, career advancement; receipt of a secondary 
school diploma or its equivalent. The overall Workforce Investment Act promotes 
the collaboration of literacy providers with other educational agencies and 
employment services through the creation of one-stop delivery systems that give 
participants access to a wide range of programs (Hayes, 1999). The services are 
accessed through a nationwide network of one-stop centers administered by state 
and local Workforce Investment Boards. This Act provides funding to the states for 
adult literacy programs such as the basic adult education programs of local 
educational agencies, community-based organizations, volunteer literacy 
organizations, higher education institutions, libraries, public housing authorities, and 
correctional institutions (Tate, 2011). 

An era of accountability that was designed to improve student achievement was 
ushered by amending ESEA and reauthorizing it as the No Child Left Behind Act 
(NCLB) of 2002. The focal point of the law was to close student achievement gaps 
by providing a fair, equal and significant opportunity to obtain a high-quality 
education. NCLB requires each state to establish state academic standards and a 
state testing system that meet federal requirements (Jones-Clinton, 2011). On the 
one hand, the NCLB act violates conservative principles by federalizing education 
and setting a precedent for further erosion of state and local control. On the other 
hand, with the passing of the NCLB the overall awareness of education and 
outcomes has increased dramatically. Closing the achievement gap is essential to the 
USA economy, social stability, and the overall moral health of the nation (Present, 
2010). 


Conclusion 


This investigation of the US legislative history allows allocating the factors that 
influenced American adult education. From the early beliefs that education is the 
great equalizer of people, the notion of self-improvement, liberal and progressive 
education, the need for industrial and vocational education, popularization of 
colleges, the New Deal legislation and the G.I. Bill, Sputnik era and War on 
Poverty, to establishing national standards, the New Federalism policy and an era of 
accountability the federal government built up a society without discrimination in 
which all Americans could have equal job and educational opportunities. 

One of the major issues in the USA determined by its historical roots and 
cultural values concerns the location of authority and the source of financial support 
in education. The role of the central government becomes larger when it provides 
federal aid. However, the dominant pattern is decentralization when state and local 
governments can be more effective than the federal government. On the whole, 
federal efforts sometimes were disjointed; sometimes they overlapped with other 
programs focused on adult education. The USA continues its focus on education 
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reforms because education is the major force which will help the United States to 
retain the position as a world leader. 

Subsequent research work may include the comparative analysis of legislative 
history of adult education in the USA and other countries and its impact on 
establishing, encouraging, and expanding effective programs for adults. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE IN TEACHING 
PUPILS FROM NATIONAL MINORITIES OF UKRAINE AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


Abstract 


The paper considers directions of the formation of a competence approach. The 
emphasis is placed on the nature of the socio-cultural content line that is interrelated 
with the speech line and is necessary for successful socialization in the development 
and training of students from national minorities of the Ukraine and the United 
States, improving the quality of modern education. 


Keywords: communicative competence, competence approach, socio-cultural 
content line, information and communication technologies, the State 
Standard of General Secondary Education (Ukraine) 


Introduction 


The development of the communicative competence of schoolchildren, first of 
all those from national minorities, by assimilating the available and necessary 
volume of knowledge in languages taught, mastering of all kinds of speech activity 
and acquisition of certain social experience is the key and most important means of 
training and development of their personality in the process of learning all other 
subjects from pre-school and primary education. 

There are numerous comparative publications (N. Lavrichenko, E. Lokshina, O. 
Miljutina, O. Ovcharuk), didactic works (N. Bibik, A. Savchenko), psychological 
surveys (A. Asmolov, I. Beh, A. Kononenko, M. Zabrodskij, V. Rybalko, etc.) 
describing the peculiarities of applying the concept of competence in various 
educational spheres. However, it is the interpretation of the direction of the content 
of the competence category to various fields of education that gains a wider 
meaning, but borrowings from the international experience and the introduction of 
this experience into domestic education for the socialization of children from 
national minorities have not been elaborated to perfection. 


The Analysis of the Latest Research and Publications in Which the 
Solution of This Problem is Outlined 


The problems of modernization of education are very important and timely. 
They are studied by the American scientists: Ph. Altbach, H. Bennet, A. Bestor, E. 
Boyyer, G. Weiner, J. Goodland, H. Kelli, A. Lewy, R. Tyler; by the Russian 
scientists: V. Veselova, A. Vladimirov, B. Vul'fson, Z. Mal'kova, V. Pilipovskij, V. 
Razumovskij, T. Sajpulaeva; by the leading Ukrainian scientists-educators: I. 
Zvarych, A. Kovjazina, T. Koshmanova, N. Pacevko, L. Puhovskaja, O. 
Romanovskij, M. Shutova. Some aspects of the above problem got fragmentary 
coverage in the Ukrainian teachers’ works on the ways of reforming education and 
improving the quality of education for children from national minorities. There are 
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pedagogical investigations on the issues related to the quality and determination of a 
rational volume, on updating the contents of the curriculum. Availability of such a 
program is studied by domestic scientists: V. G. Bevz, L. D. Berezovskaja, N. M. 
Bibik, M. I. Burda, N. M. Burins'kaja, A. N. Girnjak, V. O. Grishhenko, I. P. 
Gudzik, L. I. Denisenko, Ju. I. Zavalevskij, S. P. Kogutenko, Ju. B. Kuznecov, O. I. 
Ljashenko, I. V. Malafiik, O. Petruk, O. Ja. Savchenko, Ju. I. Tereshhenko, O. M. 
Topuzov, O. L. Haritonova, O. Horoshkovskaja etc. In their scientific and 
pedagogical research they emphasize the need to improve the programs and 
textbooks, to improve the level of their assessment and to determine the role of a 
teacher under today's conditions. At the present stage there are no fundamental 
scientific results concerning the pedagogical technologies developed through the use 
of active and interactive methods of studying the Ukrainian language, independent 
creative activity of pupils, especially for children of immigrants from national 
minorities. 


The Updated State Standard for the Study of the Ukrainian Language in 
Providing Key and Subject Competencies 


It is worth noting that one of the important prerequisites for teachers’ high 
quality work in modern conditions and for effective teaching of the Ukrainian 
language to pupils is the availability of textbooks, including electronic and teaching 
kits. It should be noted that today the sign of modern education is the introduction of 
information-communication technologies (ICT). In studying the impact of ICT and 
their application in the educational process to ensure high quality level of pupils 
such mechanism as monitoring the quality of education, in particular, educational 
achievements of pupils may be used (Gricenchuk, 2013; Lokshina, 2004). When 
using ICT, the components of the teacher’s work change, which is especially 
important for the successful formation of competence in training and development 
of all schoolchildren without exception. 

The aim of the paper is to determine the specificity and importance level of 
communicative competence in the implementation of the linguistic, socio-cultural 
and activity content line to provide the speech line in teaching pupils from ethnic 
minorities in Ukraine and the USA. 

At the present stage education abroad is being developed using the competence 
approach. So, taking into account the specificity of the subject ‘The Ukrainian 
language’, this approach can provide the formation and development of key 
competencies of students, such as communicative, social, and general cultural, as 
well as an ability to learn. The main thing to do for the implementation of the profile 
training at the lessons of the Ukrainian language is to shift from the passive forms of 
learning to active creative work. The basic characteristic of active learning is its 
correspondence to the nature of human perception, its focus on opening the personal 
‘I’ both of the student and of the teacher through their creative interaction 
(Metodicheskie rekomendacii po  izucheniju  ukrainskogo jazyka v 
obshheobrazovatel'nyh uchebnyh zavedenijah). In this context a new state standard 
has been elaborated. It stimulates learners not to assimilate a certain amount of 
knowledge and skills, but to develop an ability to use them in various life situations, 
that is to form the key and subject competencies (Derzhavnij standart nachal'nogo 
obshhego obrazovanija; Ob osnovah_ gosudarstvennoj jazykovoj _ politiki; 
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Ponomareva). However, the essence of this concept is associated with final 
education outcomes that are usually accurately recorded and measured. The standard 
specifies that the main purpose of primary learning, first of all, of the Ukrainian 
language is the development of communicative competence, which is both a key and 
a subject competence, taking into account the possibilities and interests of students, 
as well as the acquisition of a certain range of knowledge about the realities of 
material and spiritual culture of the Ukrainian people. In our opinion, there should 
be an appropriate rating level of knowledge about the condition and development of 
the material and spiritual culture of the Ukrainian people. Different interpretations of 
adjacent concepts in scientific-pedagogical papers in the field of education can be 
distinguished as follows: 

* competence is interpreted as a socially determined level of knowledge, skills 
and relations in a particular area of human activity, that is, it is the demand, 
the norm set from the outside; 

* competence is an integrated capability of a personality that is composed of 
knowledge, experience, values, and relations that can be realized as a whole 
in practice, that is it implies individual experience of using competencies 
developed in the process of learning. In other words, competence is 
knowledge in action; 

* communicative competence is an ability of the individual to apply in a 
particular communication situation knowledge of the language, ways of 
interaction with people and events nearby and at a distance, group work 
skills, knowledge of different social roles (Derzhavnij standart nachal'nogo 
obshhego obrazovanija). 


Curricula with the Ukrainian Language at Stage | Schools for the 
Successful Socialization of Pupils from National Minorities 


A new generation of educational programs in the Ukrainian language for stage I 
schools with Russian, Hungarian, Romanian/Moldovan, Polish languages of 
learning have been recently developed at the Institute of Pedagogy NAPS of Ukraine 
and adopted as the basic ones. These programs are built in accordance with the 
content lines that were highlighted in the State standard: speech, language and socio- 
cultural lines which are interconnected and aim at developing key and subject 
competencies (Derzhavnij standart nachal'nogo obshhego obrazovanija; Ob osnovah 
gosudarstvennoj jazykovoj politiki; Petruk). In the programs, language knowledge is 
regarded not as a goal in itself, but as a means of developing and improving verbal 
skills, particularly, communicative. Speech is the most universal means of 
communication. The programs identify the content of the socio-cultural line. It has 
close relationship with the speech line. In our view, it is particularly important that 
the socio-cultural line of the programs’ content orients Ukrainian pupils of the 
secondary school to studying the languages of national minorities. At the same time 
familiarization with and assimilation of social norms of verbal behavior implies 
assimilation of certain communication areas defined by the program; this is 
necessary for the successful socialization of children from national minorities and 
their integration into the Ukrainian social medium. An important direction of socio- 
cultural content line is the upbringing of a citizen of Ukraine who respects the state, 
national symbols, languages and cultures of other peoples living in the Ukraine, and 
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treats them with tolerance (Derzhavnij standart nachal'nogo obshhego obrazovanija; 
Ob osnovah gosudarstvennoj jazykovoj politiki; Zajceva, 2013; Marchuk, 2009). 


Conclusion 


Thus, education for pupils from national minorities is based on principles of 
equality and non-discrimination in the acquisition of the systematized knowledge 
and skills, in the comprehensive development of the individual; it is also on the state 
creating conditions for the preservation and development of national languages and 
cultures. The efforts should be directed to: 

* instilling in citizens of our country human and national dignity; 

* teaching the state language in its entirety at the level of state standards 

incorporated into the school curriculum; 

* attracting the pupils to national spiritual values of the Ukrainian people and 

national minorities; 

* inculcating values of the European and world culture, making the pupils 

aware of their relationship and interaction in the Ukrainian context; 

¢ developing, primarily, such moral qualities as kindness, honesty, respect for 

others regardless of their national origin; 

* creating conditions for unity, organizing social medium. The higher the 

development level of the social medium, the more consolidated the society is. 

Bilingual education is quite common in the world, particularly in the U.S. where 
there are more than ten kinds of bilingual programs, the choice of which is made by 
the local bodies and state government, depending on the needs of the region. The 
basis for assessing the performance of schoolchildren for each state is a standard that 
is developed at a certain level and that allows assessing students’ knowledge levels 
by marginal scores. The content of standards include requirements of what the pupil 
must know and be able to do; they are outlined in the curriculum and supported 
through textbooks, lesson plans, etc. (Linn, 2006). 

It should be noted that the main components of the educational standards of the 
American high school are based on: 

* improving the quality of education; 

¢ humanization of education, and succession; 

* predictive, critical and evaluative, organizational and managerial functions 

(Cizek, Bunch, Koons, 2004). 

In our opinion this approach to the development of school education in the U.S., 
and the ways of its realization create conditions for the leading position of the state 
in the world. Thus the U.S. science occupies the leading position, although by some 
of the indicators of economic and technological development, it lags behind Japan 
and other developed countries (especially in the field of robotics and electronics). 

Our further interest is the development of methodology for comparing and 
evaluating the quality of education of children from national minorities in order to 
select the most rational standards for their training. 
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ANNA POLENOVA 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF TEACHING ENGLISH TO 
UNDERGRADUATES MAJORING IN ECONOMICS IN CONTEMPORARY 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


Abstract 


The article considers the key aspects of undergraduate students language 
training specializing in economics, there is the need to form their ability to function 
as subjects of international educational space, carrying out active cross-cultural 
communication as part of their professional and scientific activities. Today a Master 
student must be integrated into a new global post-industrial economy that has no any 
virtual or real boundaries. The need to work with great amount of information both 
on their first language, and foreign language for analyzing the situation, forecasting, 
and responsible choice to solve this problem, requires proficiency in a foreign 
language. 


Keywords: language training, master studies in economics, cross-cultural 
communication, scientific discourse, English for academic purposes 


Nowadays in the process of modernization of the educational system and 
integration of Russia into a common educational space special emphasis is given to 
graduate students’ language training. In modern conditions foreign language is 
required with graduates mainly for deeper exploration of their specialty and for 
practical use in professional work and in everyday business and _ personal 
communication. Therefore, one of the most pressing challenges of teaching English 
at economic faculties of higher education is the formation of undergraduates use the 
foreign language skills for practical work on a specialty, for improvement of their 
skills, achieve career goals and effective business and interpersonal communication. 

In the structure of modern higher education master’s degree reflects primarily 
the educational level of high school graduates and certifies that he has skills relevant 
to a scientist. A specialist with a master's degree must know the methodology of 
scientific research, modern information technologies, methods of processing and 
recording of scientific information. In addition, he must possess foreign language 
skills of intercultural communication since the development of science currently 
involves active cooperation and interaction between representatives of different 
countries and cultures. Modern relationships in the scientific community are 
characterized by extensive international cooperation and active information 
exchange (Polenova, 2009). 

Thus, today foreign language training of highly qualified graduates has a 
particular significance in MA course system. It aims at forming the student’s ability 
to function as subjects of international educational space, carrying out active 
intercultural communication within their professional and scientific activities. 

The complexity of language training of masters in economy lies in the fact that 
at the present in our society there is a need in the training of such a specialist who 
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would be able to make unconventional decisions, acquire knowledge independently 
and solve various problems. Future masters must not only have basic knowledge, 
but also be able to use a variety of techniques based on the experience gained while 
training. One should also consider that the linguistic competence of a Master can 
hardly be limited by a certain vocabulary, ability to understand the special text or the 
ability to keep the conversation on general and professional topics. Successful 
professional activity is impossible without foreign research analysis, exchange of 
information and experiences, as well as foreign language knowledge while it 
concerns non-specific requirements, but in general, confirms the need for high 
quality language training. 

It would be right to say that knowledge of a foreign language is treated as one of 
the key competencies for a graduate in various training areas and reflected in the 
Federal State Educational Standards of Higher Education. For example, a 
component of the competence for students specializing in “Finance and Credit” is 
the ability to be fluent in a foreign language as means of professional 
communication. 

Learning objectives concerning foreign language for graduate students 
specializing in economics depend primarily on the requirements of modern society 
to the level of education of the specialist. Also, it should be noted that new 
interpretation of the goals of foreign language teaching is associated with the main 
tenets of the modern paradigm of education. They are the following: 

* focus on continuity of education, 

¢ the priority of independent work, 

* self-control and self-esteem, 

* willingness to work with modern sources of information will help students to 

master communication skills. 

The official documents of the Council of Europe represent modern 
understanding of the purpose of learning a foreign language that is the development 
of communication skills for everyday issues, exchange information in a foreign 
language, the ability to deliver thoughts and feelings in the process of 
communication, to understand culture and way of life of other peoples. 

In the process of teaching a foreign language the goal in a certain way affects 
the content, methods and forms of education. As a rule, in the process of learning 
the foreign language implements the following interrelated goals: practical, 
educational and developmental. While teaching undergraduates their practical goals 
are focused primarily on language acquisition in the context of professional 
communication, educational objectives are aimed at improving the general culture, 
gaining interdisciplinary knowledge, mastering various skills and abilities. Also, 
educational goals are aimed at the development of intellectual, emotional and 
motivational sphere of a person, the formation of self-awareness and personal 
reflection; the formation of scientific outlook, responsibility and tolerance of the 
future specialist. 

In the process of teaching a foreign language practical educational purposes are 
defined by the social order of society that is the achieving a level of communicative 
competence that would allow to carry out professional activities in international 
environment effectively. 
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Let’s look at what should be the essence of language training in the Master 
Course in detail. On the one hand, language component involves further 
development and improvement of students’ language skills pledged by the Bachelor 
training course. On the other hand, Master Course should form the ability allowing 
the graduate to perform the functions described by the qualification characteristics. 
Therefore, defining the objectives and content of foreign language teaching in the 
master’s economic profile, it must be remembered that foreign language course 
should foster skills in analytical (informational and forecasting) processing of 
information on the implementation of communication exchanges. This is hardly 
possible without competence in the field of cross-cultural communication. 

Both the term “intercultural communication” and the concept, its revealing, 
have become the most popular in the modern system of scientific knowledge of the 
last decade and in the arsenal of many scientific disciplines (Marinicheva, 2003). 
This has brought the idea of intercultural communication on extralinguistic level, 
and the concepts of intercultural communication have become some of the most 
common in science of the late XX — early XXI centuries. We agree with Pshegusova 
(2003, 2007) and Safonova (1996), who state that the aim of language education is 
that not only to teach communication skills in a foreign language, but also to form a 
multilingual person, ready for intercultural communication with representatives of 
other cultures, which is characterized by openness, tolerance, freedom from 
prejudice, so the characteristics that possibly make mutual understanding more 
successful. 

An important feature of modern society is the existence of social order for the 
study of foreign languages as the basis for cross-cultural communication. This fact 
highlights the need for integration of students into the world language and cultural 
environment maintaining their national identity. Referring to the importance of 
communicative competence it’s worth mentioning undergraduates’ culture of speech 
and its development since it has great significance in terms of creating an 
academically mobile person, easily adaptable to changing labor market conditions, 
and the formation of linguistic competence MA in Economics in particular. 

According to Zimnaya (2000), culture of human verbal behavior is a significant 
social characteristic. It is determined by the degree of compliance of actual behavior 
of the individual speech accepted in the linguistic community with standards of 
verbal communication, behavior, speech etiquette rules at a particular stage of social 
development. It is very important today, when a master must be integrated into a 
new global post-industrial economy that knows no virtual or real boundaries. The 
necessity to work with great amount of information using both native and foreign 
languages for situation analysis, forecasting and decision-making of the problem 
requires fluency in a foreign language. At the same time, future masters should not 
only have the fundamental knowledge, but also be able to use a variety of techniques 
based on the experience gained during the training. 

It therefore seems necessary to provide master student with an opportunity for 
self-selection of learning paths not only in the choice of professionally oriented 
elective courses but also within the course itself. Curricula and programs must take 
greater account of the individual capabilities of each student. It is necessary to 
develop divergent tasks that will help a student to reveal his potential. This requires 
the university to develop not only a large number of alternative courses but also to 
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have various forms of work in the compulsory and elective courses, allowing future 
masters to meet their needs in the a science. 

While special subject areas form the basis of the scientific disciplines, 
considering the key scientific problems of this area, the humanities including a 
foreign language must include the methodology of science and social aspects of the 
selected area, the establishment of competitive qualities of undergraduates, the 
ability to position himself in the professional environment successfully. In addition 
to professional skills organizational skills of personal and cooperative research 
activity should be formed in undergraduates. 

Master students training program should include the development of scientific 
ethics and business communication, attention to other staff members, understanding 
their personal qualities and scientific views and ideas. 

As a result, undergraduates should master the techniques and procedure of 
entering into independent work with their own vision of professional challenges and 
personal view on the most appropriate methods for their solution (Polenova, 
Chernukhina, 2012). 

Formation of foreign language competence is impossible without a reasonable 
combination of group classes and university specialized courses with a flexible 
system of individual lessons, which can realize almost any need of a student in the 
chosen direction. 

Programs on the formation of foreign language competence should certainly 
take into account the wide range of promising undergraduates’ activities and include 
appropriate training. Undergraduate training programs in general and language 
training in particular should be focused primarily on the development of creativity, 
as innovation processes are always creative and require the use of methods of 
creative management. 

Organizing foreign language training for the masters specializing in economics, 
you must bear in mind that after the break in learning a foreign language in the 
bachelor course, undergraduates must have to restore the previously acquired skills. 
In this regard, all the opportunities for improvement in the master course offered 
below must be implemented on the background communicative oriented training 
and interdisciplinary approach. 

An important part of learning a foreign language can be abstracting and 
reviewing of scientific discourse on the specialty and translation. It is extremely 
important to use and develop skills of summarizing in a foreign language in the 
course of language training of undergraduates. This work fully implements the 
opportunities of interdisciplinary approach in teaching foreign languages. Everyday 
practice of many professionals often requires writing in native language a summary 
of foreign-language materials that contain valuable information. There is also a 
widespread practice to publish scientific articles in journals and thematic magazines 
in their native language with the abstract outlining their core content in another 
language. So, one of the problems of teaching English in the master course is 
shaping the skills to work with the original English specialized literature and, in 
particular, development the skills of summarizing and making written reviews. 

The purpose of the abstract is a brief description of some scientific information 
that several books, articles, publications, web sites may contain for the acquisition 
by student in training and development of professional skills relevant to his 
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scientific research. While working on the abstract and improving foreign language 
skills, an undergraduate, at the same time, comprehend the issues of the subject 
deeper being since he analyzes different perspective, phenomena, facts and events. 
At the present stage of science development all skills of processing scientific 
information include the ability to work with literature in various languages. 

Interdisciplinary training of abstracting is displayed in the fact that mastering 
the skills of making up an abstract based on English special literature will help every 
undergraduate when writing a literature review of his thesis. Work with any 
information on a foreign language on the specialty will also contribute to a deeper 
knowledge of a young scientist in the chosen field of scientific knowledge. Drafting 
an abstract in English on the basis of Russian-language literature will prepare a 
student for both presentations at scientific conferences in other countries and 
communication with foreign colleagues and participation in an interview in English 
in the search for a future job. So, writing a summary of undergraduate’s thesis in a 
foreign language seems the most appropriate task. 

Reviewing of professionally-oriented articles to prepare undergraduates to write 
their dissertations is also relevant to this level of training. Reviewing is an abridged 
content of texts, built on semantic compression of the material presented. Proper 
compression of factual information while preserving the most significant aspects — is 
the main goal of this activity, which has now become very common. Translation, as 
less time-consuming, but equally useful for students, seems the most appropriate 
practice in groups of undergraduates. Writing abstracts on professionally-oriented 
discourses is one of the most required activities in the field of science. 

Undergraduates are offered to prepare a short summary of a thesis on a foreign 
language and design it in a format of the Power Point presentation to submit their 
professional skills, academic and career achievements. 

For more effective mastering skills of reading and translating ESP texts 
undergraduates also need to acquire basic theoretical and practical knowledge in the 
field of terminology. This may help them understand professionally-oriented texts as 
well as prepare them for their future professional activity, that requires skills of 
understanding ESP texts. 

When working with undergraduates flexible approach is used to choose texts 
and other materials. We believe that the analysis of the training needs of graduate 
students in the context of moder requirements of educational and scientific 
environment is an effective means of ensuring flexibility in the organization of 
training. 

The main content of technological trend is to fulfil the tasks on compiling a 
glossary covering specialty topics using computer programs. All proposed tasks 
differ substantially from usual linguistic exercises because to performance them the 
student must apply previously acquired knowledge on the use of computer software 
resources and present the results in a particular format that is to create a “product” of 
his educational activity. The usage of the PC in the study of a foreign language is 
strategically important because it can be claimed by the graduates in the future, self- 
study foreign language throughout their lives. 

Organization of learning a foreign language also implies the needs, interests, 
and personality characteristics of each student along with the development of 
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student autonomy, his creative activity and personal responsibility for the 
effectiveness of training. 

Interdisciplinary approach combining linguistic, vocational, computer and 
cultural orientation training of undergraduates as a single unit, allows us to distribute 
content courses for undergraduates between classroom and independent types of 
work equally. 

Introduction of a two-staged structure in the educational process requires to 
review existing teaching materials in a foreign language, aimed at training 
professionals, clear differentiation of the language training stages, determining the 
content of foreign language training courses for each target group (Bachelor, 
Master). 

Summarizing all mentioned above, we emphasize once again that an important 
component of a student training is his research activity in a particular subject area, 
so the focus on a language training at the undergraduate stage is made on the 
acquisition of scientific specialty language. 

Undergraduates’ language training and subsequently graduate students leads to: 

* strengthening of interdisciplinary component of scientific knowledge, 

* changes in the teacher degree of participation within the classroom forms of 
work, 

* increase of student independent work, providing greater freedom in the 
choice of topics and types of work, 

* priority is given to the development of skills in the field of various types of 
reading and compiling summaries, abstracts, theses speeches, research 
papers and other kinds of texts in the field of written communication, 

* emphasis on the formation of learning and cognitive competence related with 
the organization of cognitive activity, the development of skills of planning, 
analysis, synthesis, structuring, assessment, reporting the results of the 
scientific activities in a foreign language. 

Organization of foreign language teaching in the Master Course involves 
development of student autonomy, his creative skills and personal responsibility for 
the effectiveness of training. So, the course provides a significant amount of 
independent work, including various tasks using a personal computer, as well as 
creative group and individual projects. 
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NKOQMUNA CEMEHOBHA CUJIBYEHKOBA/ LUDMILA SILCHENKOVA 


KOMNETEHTHOCTHbIM NO{XO7 B NPAKTMKE OB/IAQEHMA 
MNAQWMMU WKOSIbHVUKAMU NMCBMEHHbIMU BUQAMM PEN 


COMPETENCE-BASED APPROACH IN THE PRACTICE OF WRITTEN 
SPEECH TYPES MASTERING BY PRIMARY SCHOOL PUPILS 


AdHHoTauna / Abstract 


B ctaTbe MpeaMpHHATa MOMbITKAa OWeHHTb 9dPeKTHBHOCTb COBpeMeHHOH 
CHCTeMbI (opMupoBaHHa y MJlaqWIHX UIKOJIbHHKOB MeXaHH3Ma 4TeHHA, 
COCTaBIIAIOMero HavasIbHyIO cTalqMio dopMupoBaHua oOuleyyeOHOrO HaBbIKa 
utTenua. TloqHumaetca mpoOseMa OeCHKH 3P@eKTHBHOCTH IIpPHMeCHeCHHA 3BYKOBBIX 
MeTOJOB Up OOy4eHHM MexaHH3My UYTeCHHA, IpaBOMePHOCTh MCHOMb3OBaHHA OHUX 
WM Tex 2%e MpHeMoB pH PopMupoBaHHN pa3HbIX BHAOB peyeBO eATeIbHOCTH — 
4TeHHA HM MMCbMa. 

The paper attempts to evaluate the effectiveness of the modern system of 
forming the reading mechanism by primary school pupils that constitutes the initial 
stage of general educational reading skill formation. The problem of evaluating the 
effectiveness of using sound methods for teaching the reading mechanism and the 
validity of using the same techniques in the formation of different types of speech 
activity, ie. reading and writing is raised. 


Kimoueevie cioéa: MexaHvi3M YTeHHA, MeTOA OOyYeHNA rpaMore, 3BYKOBBbIe IIpHeMbI 
oOy4eHHA YTeHHIO U MHCbMy 

Keywords: reading mechanism, method of teaching literacy, sound methods of 
teaching reading and writing 


XXI Bek xapakTepH3yeTca BHEAPeHHeM HHHOBAaLHOHHBIX MeTOAOB OOyYeHHA H 
oOpa30BaHHa Ha OCHOBe KOMMeTeHTHOCTHOrO moyxoga. B  poccuiickom 
oOpa30BaHHH, HallpvMep, BBOJATCA HOBbIe cTaHAapTbI oOmjero (DIOC OO) u 
BbIcIuero upodeccnoHanbHoro (FOC BIIO) c yyerom nu 4Ha_ ocHoBe 
KOMII€TCHTHOCTHOM MapayMrMbl, B YaCTHOCTH, OCHOBONONararollad Dd oOulero 
oOpa30BaHHA KOHUeHUMA YHMBepCaIbHbIX yYeOHBIX elCTBUi YUMTbIBAeCT OTIbIT 
KOMI€TCHTHOCTHOTO TOyXxoMa. Hackolbko BO3MO?KHbIM ABJIACTCA 
KOMII€TCHTHOCTHBIM HOAXO, B CAMOM Hayalie WIKOJIbHOrO OOpa30BaHHaA, HalipHMep, 
TIpH OBIaeHHH yuallMMUcaA MHCbMeHHBIMH (popMamu peu? PaccMoTpuM 9TO Ha 
TipHMepe oBaeHHA MepBOKIaCCHHKaMH HayaJIbHbIMM HaBbIKAaMH UYTeHHA — 
Me€XaHH3MOM UTeHHA. 

OcBoeHve MilaqWIMMM WIKOJIbBHUKaMH MexaHv3Ma YTeHHA Ha HayasIbHOM 9Tarie 
oOy4eHHA uMeeT OobIOe 3HaveHHe A114 POPMUpOBaHHA BaxKHOM MeTalpezMeTHOH 
KOMMe€TeCHIMH — MOJIHONCHHOTO HaBbiKa YTeHHA. 

Mexanv3M uTeHHaA tbopMupyeTca BO BpeMa OOyYeHHA rpamoTe, UpH padoTe 
yualjuxca c HepBol yueOHOH KHuroi — OyKBapeM. B 9TO 2%Ke BpeMa y MIIaAWIMXx 
UIKOJIBHUKOB HadHHaeT CKabIBaTbCA HW pyro peyeBolt HaBbIK — HaBbIK IIMCbMa. 
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TpagquuMoHHo dopmMupoBaHHe 9THX BYX BUOB pexeBoli eATeJIbHOCTH 
OCYIICCTBIIACTCA MapasIeIbHO, B TECHOM BPeMeHHOM CBA3KEe: MOCJI€ 3HAKOMCTBA C 
OyKBOM Ha ypoKe 4TeHHA Ha CJIeAYIOW[eEM ypoKe IIMCbMa JleTH y4aTcaA ee MHCaTb. 
Cuntaetca, 4TO HMCHHO B 3TOM H COCTOAT HHTerpallHOHHble CBA3H MIMCbMa U 
4TeHHA. 

Be3ycIoBHO, M@*Ky STMMH BUAaMU peyeBOl WeATesbHOCTH MHOro oOuuero, 
HallpiMep, OObeqHHAIOWIeH Oa30H B 39TOM IIpolfecce BbICTyHaeT THI pyccKoro 
mmMcbMa. Tak, MeTO OOyYeHHA UYTeHHIO KaK MHHCbMeHHOMy BUHAY peyeBol 
JICATCIBHOCTH M0 OMpeAeIeCHHIO OIDKEH COOTBETCTBOBaTb THY WHCbMa TOTO WH 
WHOTO A3bIKa. COBpeMeHHbIM MeTOA OOydeHHA pyccKOM rpaMoTe onpeyeseH Kak 
3BYKOBOH, H 9TO BePHO 10 CyTH: THM pyccCKOrO MHCbMa — 3BYKOBOH, OyKBbI Kak 
OCHOBHbIe rpacdbwueckwe 3HaKH OOO3Ha4aIOT 3BYKH (3BYKOTHMbI, cboHemb!). B 
MeTOqMYeCKOH HaykKe MeTOX OOy4eHHA pyccKOiM rpamMoTe oMmpeyeiaeTcA Kak 
3BYKOBOHM aHasIMTHKO-CHHTeTHYeCKH. OgHako B TeOpuH UM MpakTuKe oOy4eHuA 
Trpamote jjaHHoe TepMHHOOrMYeCcKOe coueTaHve TpagqWWMOHHO TOJIKyeTCA 
CNIMIIKOM OYyKBaJIbHO: OOy¥eHHe U4TeHHIO HM HHCbMy CTpOHTca Ha JOBOJIbHO 
OoObLIOM OObeMe pa3sHooOpa3HOl 3BYKOBOM padoTsl, a 3BYKOBbIe (boHeTHYeCKHe) 
yMeHHA HM HaBbIKH CUMTAaIOTCA HEOOXOAHMBIM YCJIOBHeM OBaeHHA MexXaHu3MaMu 
YTeCHHA H THCbMa. 

3ByKoBaxt padoTa mp dopmMupoBaHuw MMCbMeHHBIX BHOB peyeBol 
TeATEIbBHOCTH MMECT aBHIOIO Tpayuuto, KOTOpy!o co3yjaBau B. A. 3onoTos, K. JI. 
Yuuucxni, H. A. Kopd, I. UW. Tuxomupos, B. II. Baxtepop u MHorue zApyrve 
Me€TOJMCTbI MpOuoro. 

B aHHOM cTaTbe MbI XOTeJIH Obl WpoaHaM3HpOBaTb 3BYKOBYyIO paoorTy, 
OICHHTb ee UpakTHYeCKyIO 3HaYMMOCTb, a TakxKe LeJIeHallpaBJICHHOCTb ee 
YCIOJb30BAHHA B IpakKTHKe Jit CPOPMHpoOBaHHA HaBbIKOB UYTCHHA HU TMCbMa, 
3PeKTHBHOCTS 3BYKOBOH paOoTBI B WesloM. KommeTeHTHOCTHBIM MOAXoq K 
oOpa30BaHHIo TpeyaraeT PYHKUMOHAIbHO OWCHHBaTb A3bIKOBbIC eCAHHMUbI, C 
KOTOPBIMH J[eTH 3HaKOMATCA Ha ypokax pogHoro s3biKa [3]. Bcerga mu 3ByKoBaad 
paOota B HepHoy obyyeHna rpamoTe UMeeT (PyHKUMOHAIbHy!o Harpy3ky? 

B tTeopuw HW MpakTuKe oOyy¥eHuaA TpaMoTe 3ByKOBad paOoTa cuMTaeTcA 
KpaeyroJIbHbIM KaMHeM. Bce coBpeMeHHbIe OyKBapl COCTaBJICHbI C MpHeIOM Ha 
TIpoBeyeHHe 3BYKOBOM paOoTEI. Tak, MepBble CTpaHHI{bI B JIOOOM COBPpeMeHHOM 
OykBape IIpeqHa3HayeHbl WIA OpraHv3alHu MOATOTOBUTEJIbHOU 3BYKOBOHM padorTsl, B 
TIpolecce KOTOPOH H3 yCTHOM peu MOCIeAOBaTeMbHO BbINeIAIOTCA (POHETHYeECKHE 
CIMHHUbI: 3BYKH, CIOrH, CIOBa KaK e€HHMIbI yCTHOM pen, T. e. PoHeTM4eCKHE 
cjloBa, yNapeHue. 3amMeTUM, 4TO B COBPeMeHHBIX OyKBapAX MOATOTOBUTEJIBHBIM 
llepHoy (ycTHad (oHeTHYecKasd paOoTa) yBeIM4eH: Tellepb Ha Hero MpeazMomaraetca 
TpaTHTb He MeHee OJHOrO MecaLa yyeOHOrO BpeMeHH, Tora Kak paHbille OH 
3aHMMasI BCero Be HexeH. B nocneqHel peqakUMu CaMoro pacipocTpaHeHHOro B 
Hale HavabHoli WkONe yueOuNKa Aa OOyYeHHA AeTel rpamote nog peg. B. TL. 
Topeuxoro (2011) Ha nogroToBHTeNbHEI MepHoy oby4eHuA rpaMoTe OTBeeHbI 
tiepBble 40 ctpaHul, yueOuuka, Tora Kak B ipexkHel peqakUMM 9TOrO OyKBapa Ha 
Hero OTBOAMIOCb 22 CTpaHULbl, T. €. MOUTH B Ba pa3a MeHbue [1]. 3amMeTHM, 4TO B 
OyKBapAX, COCTABJICHHBIX BbIaIOWMMHCA MeTOAMCTaMu Wpowwioro, Hampumep, JI. 
VY. Tuxomupossm, B. II. Baxtepossim, NOATOTOBUTEIBHbIC 3BYKOBbIC ypaxkHeHHA 
ObIIM BbIHeCeHbI 3a IpesebI yueOuuka. K padote no OyKBapaM JjeTH MpHcTynanu 
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Tlocye TOrO, Kak Hay4aJIMCb BbIAeIATb M3 PCY HECKOJIbKO 3BYKOB, KaK I'JIACHbIX, TaK 
Wf COTIACHBIX. 

CeroqHa cHTyalua pa3BHTHA MJIafWleroO WIKOJIbBHMKa CKIabIBaeTCA TaKHM 
o6pa30M, 4YTO WeTH MOpOM CaMOCTOATEIBHO OBaeBalOT MCXaHH3MOM UYTeHHA elle 
JO WIKOJIbI. ITOMY clocoOcTByeT COBpeMeHHasd OOpa3z0BaTesIbHaA cpeya: peOeHka c 
CaMOTO pOxKAeCHHA OKpyxKaeT pa3HooOpa3Had MeyaTHad UpOAyKUMA B BHe KHUT, 
Ta3eT, 2%KypHaJIOB, a*UUl, peKIaMbI; CTO POAUTeIM MMeIOT xOpoLiee OOpaz0BaHHe. 
Bce 9To cocoOcTByeT TOMY, YTO peOeHOK paHo OBJayjeBaeT MCXaHH3MOM UTeHHA, 
TIPHY€M CAMOCTOATeEIbHO WIM C MMHMMAJIbHOM TOMOLIbIO MOCTOpOHHHUX — 
pogutTenei, ctTapuiMx OpaTbeB u cecTep, KOTOpbie H He MoO,O3peBaroT 00 
OOs3aTeIbHOM OOBEMe 3BYKOBOM paOoTbl, a MPpOCTO MoKa3bIBaloT peOeHKy, KaK 
YHMTAaIOTCA OYKBbI PyCCKOrO aslpaBuTa B KOHKPECTHBIX CJIOBAX. 

OyHako Ha COBPeMeHHBIX ypoKax oOOy4eHHA TpaMoTe 3ByKOBad padoTa 
3aHHMaeT OCHOBHYIO 4acTb y4eOHoro BpemeHH. bomee Toro, CcOBpeMeHHbIe 
MeTOAMYECKHE KOMIIVICKCbI Id OOyY4YeHHA TpaMoTe aKTHBHO MponaraHAMpyioT Tak 
Ha3bIBaeMble “OMHAPHble» YPOKH, YPOKM “YTeHHA — MHCbMa», WIM YpOKM «MHCbMa — 
YTeHHA» — CBOero poOa HMHTerpupoBaHHble ypOKH, Ha KOTOpBbIX padoTa 10 
(opMHpoBaHHIo HaBbiKa YTeHHA TMepeMexaeTca paOoTOoH 0 dopMupoBaHHio 
(POHEMATHYECKOTO CilyxXa, 3BYKOBbIM aHaJIH30M B pa3HbIX BapHaHTax. Takoi noqxoy 
ompeyemieT OoNbWOH OOK 3ByKOBOH paOoTEI Ha ypoKax oOy4eHuA rpamote, 
TIOSTOMY MO2%KHO CKa3aTb, YTO COBPeMCHHbIM MeTOA OOyYeHHA pyccKOl rpamMoTe 
MMECT BU “IMCbMa — YTCHHA», CCIM MOAXOAMTb K OlpeyeseHH1O MeTOa OOyueHHA 
TpaMote Cc TOUKH 3peHHA yAeJIbHOrO Beca To HIM HHO padoTEI. UMenHo Takol 
IyTb oOyueHua eTeli uTeHuro mpeqmaran K. JI. Yummuckuii: yeru nox 
PYKOBOJCTBOM YUHTeIA BbIACIAIH 3BYKH M3 ped, cpa3sy »%e OOo3HaYaIM Ux 
OyKBaMH, a MOTOM 4vTamM wHalucaHHoe. IIpapga, yiycKalocb BecbMa 
CyLIecTBeHHOe OOCTOATeIBCTBO: HOKa peOeHOK He Hallvcasl COBO, OH He MOF ero 
pouutaTb. Takoli WyTb OBayeHHa HaBbIKOM UTeCHHA — Yepe3 MMCbMO Kak 
TPpOM@XKYTOYHBIM 9Tall — TpedoBal, Oe3ycIOBHO, 3BYKOBOrO aHasin3a 
3aIIMCbIBaeMOTO CJIOBA. 

TpaqMuMu 3ByKOBOrO aHayIM3a WM CHHTe3a COXpaHWJIMCb HM B COBpeMeHHOM 
lIpakTuKe OOyyeHHA TpaMoTe. 3ByKH BbICIAIOT B CIOBAX, MIpeHa3HayeHHbIx JIA 
BBIJCICHHA “HYKHOTO 3BYKa», KOTOPbIii OOO3HaYaIOT COOTBETCTBYIOIWeH OyKBOH, 
MOTOM HaxOJAT 9TH 3BYKH B pa3HbIX MO3MIMAX (Hauyasle, cepefqMHe, KOHIe) 
3BYYalHXx COB. COCTAaBJIAIOT CXEMBI CIIOB, O3BYYMBAIOT ITH CXEMBI, HAXOJAT Te WI 
WHbIe 3BYKH B CJIOBAaX, HalIpHMep, TBEpAbIe H MATKHe, 3BOHKHe H lyxHe CorsacHble 
3BYKH, COMOCTABIIAIOT UX, MPOBOAAT 3BYKO-OYKBeHHBIM aHasIH3 CIOB, JeJIAT COBO 
Ha cnoru. Crogja Ke MOXKHO OTHECTH paooTy Hall apTHKyIAUMeM: TeTH MpOv3HOCAT 
CKOPOrOBOPKH, HaOJIOAalOT APTHKYIAUMIO OTICIbHbIX 3BYKOB, yYaTCA OWCHHBaTb 
paOoTty coOcTBeHHOro apTHKy/IAHOHHOrO aliapata («mp mpon3sHomleHHn 
TIaCHbIX 3BYKOB BO3J{yYX He BCTpeyaeT Mperpayep»). 

HaOsrogeHua 3a WpakTHKOM NO3BOMAIOT CAeaTb CileAYIOWH BbIBO]: 3BYKOBad 
paOota Ha ypokax 4TeHHA B TepHoy OOy4eHuA TpaMoTe 3aHHMaeT MHOFO BpeMeHH, 
OHa JOOHMa YYHTeIAMM: YacTO 3ByKOBad padoTa IpOBOAHTCA B HrpoBol opme, c 
VCHOb30BaHHeM CXeM-MOJeuei, HariaqqHoro MaTepHalla — IpefMeTHBIX VU 
CIOXKCTHBIX KapTHHOK. DTa urpa 3axBaTbIBaeT HM eTei: OHH AKTHBHbI, MM HpaBHTCA 
aHaJIM3MpOBaTb CBOIO HM YyKYIO Pedb; OWHMOKH 3eCb He CTOJIb YaCTBI, a CCIM U 
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VMMCIOT MeCTO, TO HOCAT MMMOJICTHBIM XapakTep (3ByK HeyJIOBUM!), OTeJIbHbIC 
Hey/lau JIerkKo epeHocaTca eTbMH. OHaKO HaCKOJIbKO 3TO MIposABHTaeT peOeHKa 
B OBIaCHHM MMCbMeHHOH peubio? 

Jlaxe poctoe MepeuncieHue BUOB 3BYKOBOM MH CONYTCTBYIOMIeH 3BYKOBOM 
paOoTbI Ha COBpeMeHHOM ypoke 4TeHHA B MepHoy oOyyeHHA TpaMoTe 3aHuMaeT 
HeMayIO MecTa. YjMBIAeT OTCYTCTBHe lWesleHalpaBsIeHHOCTH WM CHCTeMbI B 
TpopeyeHuu Tako padotsr. Ilomyyaetca, 4uTO 3ByKOBad padoTa Ha ypoKax 
oOyyeHHA rpaMoTe cylecTByeT pal caMOli 3ByKOBOM paOoTbl, OHa MMeeT 
3AMKHYTBIM XapakTep, YacTO «MOBMCaeT» Ha ypOKe KaK CaMOJOCTATOUHBIM SJICMeHT, 
XOTA H BKJIMHMBaeTCA B JOObIe Apyrve BUAbI paOoT — B YTeHHE COB B CTOONKaX, B 
padoTy No pa3BHTHIO yCTHOM peu, COMpoBoxKWaeT UTeHHe TeKcTa B OyKBape. bomee 
Toro, ake Tora, KOrqa OHA OKa3bIBAeTCA HY2KHOM, YUMTesIb He BUMT ee 
JIMHTBOMETOAMYeECKOM I[CHHOCTH, He CBA3BIBAeCT ee C MHCbMeHHOM peubio. 
IIpupeyem o4MH TIpHMep u3 COBpeMeHHOM NpakTHKU OOyyeHuaA rpamote. Ha ypoxe 
3HAaKOMCTBa Cc OyKBOM «> B «byKBape» [2, c. 92] meTH, KaK MW COBeTYIOT 
MeTOMY¥eCKHe PCEKOMCHAaUHu K TOMY OyKBaplO, YHTAIOT HM CpaBHMBAaIOT CJIOIH, B 
KOTOPBIX COIIaCHble 3BYKH, OOO3HaYeHHbIe OYKBOH, IPOH3HOCHTCA MATKO HM TBepAO: 
«qa», «HO», «Ly», «iM», «b>; «Ta», «TO», «TY», «TH, «TbI». TyT Ke OTMeUAIOT, 
KaK TBePJOCTb-MATKOCTh OOO3HayaeTCA Ha MMCbMe: C MOMOLIbIO Moceyyroulel 
TiacHol OykBbl. be3sycOBHO, ITO MoesHOe yipaxKHeHHe Ha ypOKe YTeHHA: OHO 
cnocoOctByet (opMvpoBaHiio MexaHH3Ma O3HUMOHHOrO uTeHHA. Takoe 
yipaxkHeHve JIMHTBUCTHYeCKH OMpaByaHo: OMNMO3HWHA COracHbIx (oHeM 10 
TBEPAOCTH/MATKOCTH UH cHocoObl ee oOo3HayeHHa Ha UMCbMe — TilaBHad 
COCTABJIAIOMad MCXaHH3Ma UTeHHA. 

OOpatuM BHHUMaHHe Ha CTpyKTypHpoBaHve AMakTHYeCKOrO MaTepHia Ha STO 
cTpaHuye OyKBaps: cpaBHHBaeTcA YTeHHe OYKB «I>» H «T», KOTOPbIe COMOCTABIIAIOT 
oOo3HadaeMble MMH COrsacHble 3BYKH M0 TpH3Haky TutyxocTH/3BoHKocTH. JlaHHaa 
OMMO3HUUA COrmacHbIX (oHeM HU cHocoObr ee OOo3HayeHHA Ha MMCbMe UIA 
(opMupoBaHHA MexaHvH3Ma YTeHHA He MMEIOT pellaloulel pos; OHM BaxKHa IIA 
(opMHpoBaHHA HaBbIKOB epBOHAayaIbHOrO MMCbMa. Takas rpyiimMpoBKka yyeOuoro 
MaTepHasia BbI3bIBAeT BOMPOCbI H MOpO*KLaeT B ipakKTHKe ypOKOB 4TeHHA HeMalIbIe 
TpyaHoctTu. C oOpaTHbIMu cloraMu «al», «OD», «yd», «HI, «bl» HW «aT», «OT», 
«YT», «HT», «BIT YUHTeIb OpraHv3yeT C AeTbMH paOoTy B TaKOM MopsAKe: 
«IIpourute cori, KOTOpble OKAHYMBAIOTCA Ha 3BOHKUM COrsIaCHbIil 3BYK»), a TOTOM 
«IIpouTute cioru, KOTOpble OKAaHYMBAaIOTCA Ha TyXOM COrmacHblii 3ByK». Kak 
W3BeCTHO, 3BOHKHM COrlaCHblii 3BYK HeJIb3A MpOW3HECTH Ha KOHIe€ ydacTKOB 
3BYKOBOH elu, Wid TOTO TpeOyeTca cCileaTb W3BeCTHOe ycumMe Hay CBOHMH 
TIPOM3HOCHTeJIBHBIMH IIPHBbIYKaMH, KpOMe Toro, 4MTaIOTcA OyKBOCOUeTAHHA, 
KOTOPbIe He HMEIOT JIEKCHYCCKOFO 3HAYeHHA, UTO elle Oosee 3aTpyAHAeT WeTeH. 

Kakoga JIMHTBOMeTOAM4eCKad WEHHOCTh JaHHOro yiipaxkHeHua? Cuutaem, 4To 
OMMO3HUHA COracHbIX (OHEM MO TILyXOCTH/3BOHKOCTH B (POPMHpOBAaHHH HaBbIKa 
YTeHHA He UMeeT PYHKUMOHAILHOM Harpy3kKH: ITOT AudPepenunabHbl Wpu3sHak 
COrIaCHbIX (OHEM OOO3HayeH CaMOl cormacHol OyKBOH, KOTOpyIo peOeHOK BHAT 
pH urenuu. Hukako Apyroti 3ayqauu, KpoMe BOcpHATHA OyKBbI, peOeHOK 37eCb 
He pemlaeT. ComocTaBleHve 0 PIyxXOcTH/3BOHKOCTH OBO ObI MOe3HO Ha ypokKe 
IIHCbMa, BepHee, B TOM MeCTe ypoKa (eCIM ypOKH MMeIOT HHTerpvpoBaHHblii 
xapaktep), re uyeT paOota Haq dopmMupoBaHveM HaBbiKa uMcbMa. Jla u 
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CONOCTABIIATh (OHEMBI LWeecooOpa3sHee B COCTaBe 3HAaYHMOM eMHHUbI A3bIKa, 
HalipuMep, cu1oBa [IpyT] — upyy u [Mpyaz] — upyt. 

Ilomyuaetca, 4TO BTopoe yipaxHeHHve B YTeHHM OOpaTHbIX COrOB He 
MOKpermeHoO HajjexKHbIM JIMHTBOMeTOAMYeCKUM KOMMeHTapHeM, a CaM y4HTelA 
I@HHOCTb TaKOrO yipaxKHeHHA He BUT, 4YTO JeMOHCTpHpyeT MocueAyIoujar 
paOoTa Ha 9TOM ypoke. Ona COCTOMT B YTCHHH CTONOMKOB COB C H3y4aeMbIMH 
OykBamu. Kpome uTeHua, JeTH HAaXOJAT B HHX CJIOBO C “OMACHBIM MECTOM», T. €. C 
(oHeMOM B caOOM MO3HLHH. ITO COBO «ALINHT», Kak MOJCKa3bIBaeT YYHTeIIO 
MeTOAMYeCKOe Tocobuve K ypoKaM oOyyeHua rpamote. He yka3aHo, mpaBya, Kakad 
MMeCHHO cilaOad MO3HIHA B CIOBe OJDKHa ObITh OOHapy2xKeHa: OyKBOCOYeTaHHe 
«uM», KOTOpoe HeaBHO W3YYMIM, WIM HallMcaHve KOHeYHOM CormacHol OyKBbI B 
93TOM rlarosie. 

He ofHa@xKbI IpHXORWIOCh BUeTb HeOyMeHHe MW pacTepaxHHOCTb y4HTeuA, 
Kora eTH OOHapyxXHBaIOT HMeCHHO 9Ty — BTOpylo cllaOy!1o MO3HUMIO B CIOBe 
«QbILIHT»>. A Bedb B MMIVIMUHTHOM BHe ZeTH Bpose Obl Obl MOATOTOBJICHI K 
TaKOMY OTKPBITHIO IIpeAbIAYWIMM ypaxKHeHHeM (COMOCTaBJICHHEM CJIOFOB «a> — 
«aT», «yI> — «YT», «HI» -— «HT», KOTOpble 4MTaIucb paHee). Hamuo 
paccormacoBaHHOCTb TIpHeMoB OOyYeHHA pa3HbIM BHaM UHMCbMeHHOM ped. 
BesycIoBHo, aHHoe yipaxkHeHHe Colbie NpeqHasHayeHo WWId (opMupoBaHna 
HaBbikKa HcbMa. JIorM4Ho OBO Obl TYT 2%Ke MOMpOOOBATh HalHCaTb ITO CJIOBO, Be{b 
MOHATHE «Cabad NO3HIMA» IPHMeHHMO JIA opporpaduyeckoro HaBbIKa, a He DIA 
HaBbIKa UTCHHA. 

Eye oH mpuMep. Cambim pacripocTpaHeHHbIM IIpHeMOM 3ByKOBOH paooTs! Ha 
ypokax oOy¥eHHaA TpaMoTe ABIAeTCA IpHeM JeseHHA cOBa Ha COTM. ITO MBI 
BBIACHHIH pH aHKeTHpoBaHHH yu4nTesiei HayasIbHbIX KJIaCCOB, KOTOpOe 
MIpOBOJHIOCb HaMH B TCYeHHe HECKOJIbKHX JIeT. KaxetTca, TpyHO MpecTaBHuTD, B 
KaKOM Mepe TaKOM IpHeM yCTHOM 3BYKOBOM aHasIMTHYeCKON paooTHl, Kak J[eyIeHHe B 
yCTHOM peu cIoBa Ha COrU, CHOCcOOcTByeT BbIPAOOTKe HaBbIKa IepBOHAYaJIBHOTO 
utTeHua. Untat MeTosMueckue yKa3aHuaA K ypoKaM oOy4eHHA TpamMoTe, He Bcerya 
ObIBaeT MOHATHO, KaKOe HMCHHO COBO Hao MOAeIMTb Ha COP — IpOu3HeECeHHoe, 
YCJIbILMaHHOe WIM HallevaTaHHoe. 

Jlenenue 3By4aljero cyloBa Ha corm ciaOo cBa3aHO HM C MponexeBTuyeckon 
opdorpaduyeckoii padoTol. OHO HMeeT OTHOMICHHe JIMIIb K OJHOMY 3 CaMBIX 
CHOPHEIX B COBPeMeHHOL opdorpadun pa3yeoB — WepeHocy cu0B c OAHOM CTpOKU 
Ha Jpyryto, 4TO elle pa3 WOKa3bIBaeT, YTO 39Ta aHAaIMTHYeCKad 3ByKOBad padoTa 
JOJDKHa TIPOBOAMTbCA Ha ypoKe UMCbMa, a He 4TeHHA. CHoBa HosyuaeTca, 4YTO 
3ByKOBad padoTa mpHoOpeTaeT 3aMKHYTbIM XapakTep, MpOBOAMTCA Kak ObI paqHu 
caMOl 3ByKOBOH paooTEl. 

HanoMuuM, 4TO HaBbIK 4YTeHHA C(OpMUpyeTca HaMHOro ObICcTpee, 4YeM HaBbIK 
IIMCbMa: IIpaBHJI YTeHHA BO MHOTO pa3 MeHbUIe, YeM TpaBH mucbMa. Ha 9TOM 
HacTauBaeT COBpeMeHHad rpaMMaTOJIO‘NA, a H MHOTOUHCJICHHbIe CILy4aT MpakTHKH 
camooOyyeHHaA jeTeli YTCHHIO CBMeTeIbCTBYIOT 00 9TOM. OgHako oOy4eHHe 
YTeCHHIO B Hallleii HavasIbHOM WKOe MO TpaqMHH UpuBA3aHO K POpMHpoBaHHIo 
HaBbIKa T1McbMa. BoT nouemy ypoKuH oOy4eHuA TpaMoTe (He TOJIbKO IMCbMa, HO U 
YTCHHA) HaCbIMaIOTCA OFPOMHBbIM KOJIMYeCCTBOM 3BYKOBBIX yIipaxKHeHHii: Cc UX 
TIOMOLIBIO IIbITAIOTCA HCKYCCTBEHHO CepxKHBATb CKOPOCTS (POPMHpOBaHHA HaBbIKa 
YTeHHA, BCCMH CHJIAMH CTapalOTCA HeCKOJIbBKO 3aMeJIMTb 3TOT Mpouecc. Bce 
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Wenaetca Id Toro, Y4TOOLI Mpoleccbl (opMHpoBaHHA TaKHX pa3HbIX 0 
TPYOCMKOCTH HaBbIKOB — YTeCHHA HM TMCbMa — UpoxosMIM Ooee HH MeHee 
OHOBpeMeHHO. Bo3HuKaeT 3aKOHOMepHbIi Bompoc: «HackoIbKO 93TO 
leuecooOpa3HO?»». 

Mbl u3y4asIH BOIpOcb! OpraHH3allHH 3BYKOBOM paOoTs! B Mpolecce obyyeHHA 
rpamote. AHasIM3Hpya OTBETbI yUHTeel Ha BOMpOC Hallieii aHKeTbI «B Kakoe BpeMA 
yuallvecsd OXOTHee 3aHHMAIOTCA 3BYKOBOM paOoToH: a) WO Toro, KaK OBNayeIu 
HaBBIKOM 4TeHHA; 6) Nocne OBNaeHHA HaBbIKOM UTeCHHA?», Mbl TWOWYYHIH 
cilefyrouue aHHble. bosee NOMOBMHbI ONPOWeHHBIX yaHTesen (58%) yKa3asI, YTO 
OXOTHee [CTH 3aHHMAaIOTCA 3BYKOBOM padoTo Nocle Toro, KaK Hay4HJIMCb UMTATB. 
bewi jake UpumMcKH HeKOTOpbIxX y4HTelei (mpaBya, UX ObWIO HeMHOro): 
«3ByKOBasd padoTa B BHe HOAPOOHOrO 3ByYKOBOrO aHasIH3a H CXeM-MOJeueH TpyqHa 
MW HeMOHATHA JeTAM, He YMeIONIMM UHTaTb», «UnTaiomMe WeTH OXOTHEeE 
3aHHMAIOTCA 3BYKOBbIM aHasIM“30M». KctaTu, Ha Borpoc aHKeTbI «Jia ero 
IIPOBOJATCA 3BYKOBbIC yupaxKHeHHA Ha ypoKax OOyYeHHA rpaMoTe?» Bce y4HTeA 
OTBeYaIOT YeECTHO MU podeccnoHabHo: Wid opMHpoBaHHA CoHeMaTHYeCKOrO 
ciyxa, It OBaeHHA HaBbIKOM TIMcbMa. MoHeTMYeCKy!O paOoTy OHH CHHTAaIOT 
TIponexeBTHKOM opdorpaduyeckoro HaBbiKa, KOTOpPbIii MO OobUIeH uYacTH 
cbopMupyetca HW OJDKeH MMeHHO (hOpMupoBaTEesA Ha ypOKax IMCbMa, HO OTHIOJb He 
Ha ypokax 4TeHHA. 

3ByKOBad padoTa HeyJIOBHMa, ee TpyZHO (uKcHpoBaTb, 4TOObI MOTOM 
oOcyxqaTb. B cBa3H C 93THM B Mpoecce doneTHyecKoH paOoTBI M0 BCeM 
coppemMeHHbIM YMK aia o6y4eHua rpaMoTe peKOMeHAYeTCA HCIOIb30BaTb CXEMBI- 
MoyemH. HackombKo HeolpaBaHHO MIpHMeHeHHe cCxeM-MojelIei B obyyeHHH 
coOcTBeHHO uTeHHio? HameyaTaHHoe cyIOBO MpeycTaBiaeT Cobo KO], KOTOpbIi 
peOeHOK JoumKeH pacuiMdpopats. Huyem He onpaByaHHO Takoe NouoxKeHNe, Kora 
M@%K Jy 9THM KOJOM HM peOeHKOM BO3BOAHTCA elle OAMH Oapbep B BHJe CXeMBI- 
MOJeIM, KOTOpad HW Oe3 TOO OTATOMAeT HEMpOcToN NyTb pacuuMppoBKu OyKBeHHOH 
MoemH. OHaKO CXeMBI-MOJeH JOCTaTOUHO pacripocTpaHeHbI B COBPeCMeHHbIX 
OykKBapAx, XOTA (PYHKIMOHAIbHOCTh HX B JaHHOM CJIydae HHYTOXKHA. 

3ByKOBOH padoTe Mopol MpHMucbHIBaeTcA COBeplIeHHO Apyraa pos. Ipumep 
39TOMY MBI HaXOMM B CTaTbe KaHMyatTa egarormueckux HaykK JI. B. Ko3mosoit 
«OOyyeHHe 3BYKOBOMY aHasIM3y KaK peyeBOMY JelcTBHIO B MepHoy obyyeHna 
rpamote» [4]. Yxe u3 Ha3BaHHA CTaTbH CTaHOBHTCA NOHATHO, KaKYyIO POJIb B 
oOyyeHHH TpaMOTe MepBOKIaCCHHKOB OTBOJMT aBTOp JjaHHOMy IIpHeMy: Kak 
Hay4uvTb peOeHKa «IPOM3HOCHTb CIIOKHBI€ pexeBbie KOHCTPYKIIHH, 
HeCBOMCTBeHHbIe ero pen». 3ByKOBasd paboTa Ha COBPeMeHHBIX ypoKax oOyueHHA 
rpamote lmpefmouaraeT cooOmujenve yu4alljMMcd MHOrHX cyryOO Hay4HbIx 
(POHETHYeCKHX CBeJCHHM: 3BYK, MIaCHbIM 3BYK, COrIaCHbIM 3BYK, APTHKYJIALMOHHBIC 
OTJIMYHA TIaCHBIX MH COPIaCHBIX 3BYKOB, CJIOr, COBO, yqapeHve, cnoroobpa3yroulad 
poulb ruiacHoro 3Byka. JlaHHble 3HaHHA JOBOJIbHO aOcTpakTHbI, Tpy4HO OCO3HaIOTCA 
J€TbMU, HallpuMep, MOHATHe TakOl cylepcerMeHTHOM (poHeTHYeCKON eMHHUbI 
«ylapeHve», KOTOpad B “YHCTOM>) BHe He BCTpeyaeTca B pedH, a BCera IpHBa3ana 
K  ompeyqelieHHoMy cylory copa. XapakrepwcTuKH yyapHoro  cyora 
(KONM4eCTBeEHHad, KAYeCTBCHHAaA, CHJIOBat) HM JOJDKHAa ObITh OCO3HaHa JJeTbMH. ITO 
TpeOyeT H3BeCTHOTO YpOBHA pa3BUTHA aOCTpakTHOYO MBILLVICHHA, KOTOPOe pa3sBHTO 
OTHIOJb He y OOMbIIMHCTBa YUAaLMXcA ITOTO BO3pacTa. 
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B coppeMeHHOH HayaIbHOl WIKOIe MOATOTOBHTEJIBHbIC 3BYKOBbIe yipaxKHeHHA 
OTOPBAaHBI OT MIpoleccoB YTeHHA H MMCbMa, IIpeebHO aOcTparupoBaHBbl, 3aMKHYTBI 
Ha ceOe, MOITOMY OHH WM OTHOCATCA K «HeJIOOMMBIM>> yIIpaxKHeHHAM, 4TO 
oTmetuna JI. B. Ko3mo0Ba B ykKa3aHHoi craTbe [4]. Jleram He NOHATHA LWesIb 9TUX 
yipaxkHeHHi, ocoOeHHO pH OOyYeHHH YTeHHIO, KOTOPOe He CHJIBHO HyKWaeTcA B 
3BYKOBOM aHalIv3e 110 CpaBHeHHIO C IIMCbMOM. B yaHHOW CTaTbe aBTOP OMHCbIBaeT 
He TOJIbKO MeTOJMKyY MpPpHMeHeHHA CXeM-MOJesIeH Ha ypoKaxX 4TeHHA B 
MOATOTOBHTeIbHBIM WepHo oOyyeHHA TpaMoTe, HO UM COBeTyeT IPH 3BYKOBOM 
aHalv3e pa3BHBaTb YyCTHYIO MOHOJIOrMYeCKyIO pe4b MepBOKIACCHHKOB, 
HACBILCHHY!0 JIMHTBUCTHYeCKHMU TepMHHaMH. MoI MooKeM CJeaTb BbIBO] O TOM, 
4TO 3BYKOBOMY aHaIu3y OTBOAHTCA HeECBOlCTBeHHad emy (PyHKUuA POpMUpoBaHuA 
yCTHOM MOHOOrMYecKON ped JetTeit. 

Ilomyuaetca, 4TO cCOBpeMeHHadt Teopuat uM WpakTuKa oOyyeHuA TpamoTe 
cTapaeTca COXpaHHTb TpayMUMOHHbIM MpHeM paOoTEI B ero MIpexKHeM Buse, He 
cTapasch 110 JOCTOMHCTBY OL[CHHTb erO HCTHHHOe Ha3HayeHHe, OMpeeHTb ero 
MeCTO B COBPeMeHHOM MeTOAMKe obyyeHHA AeTeil pyccKol rpamMoTe, OLeHHTb 
ljelecooOpa3HOCcThb MIpHMeHeHHA 3BYKOBBIX IIPHeMOB Ha ypOKax UTCHHA HM MHCbMa. 

Bce npuBeyeHHoe BbIMIe 3aCTAaBJIA€T HECKOJIbKO TepeOCMBICIMTb NPHBbIYHYy!O 
3BYKOBy!0 paOoTy Ha ypokKax oOyyeHHa rpamote. be3ycIOBHO, HeJIb3A ee OTPHUAaTb 
HOJIHOCTbIO, HOTOMY 4TO OOyYeHHe rpamotTe — 9TO OOy4eHHe He TOJIbKO YTCHHIO, HO 
MW MIMCbMy. OHaKO MBI BbIHY2KCHbI KOHCTaTHPOBAaTh, YTO CeroqHA 3BYKOBat paooTa 
IIpOBOAHTcaA OeccHCTeMHO, HelleyeHalpaBsIeHHO, 6e3 Ao MKHON PyHKUMOHAJIbHOM 
Harpy3KH, HOSTOMY UMeeT HH3Ky10 9:pspeKTHBHOCTB. 

IIpoposrmamieHHat CeroqHA KOMMeTeCHTHOCTHad MapayqurmMa B OTeYeCTBeEHHOM 
oOpa30BaHH 3aCTaBJIAeT HCKaTb pyre MyTH UM B IpakTHuKe OOyyeHHusA. 3ameTuM, 
4TO KOMICTCHTHOCTHadA MOJeJIb BO MHOFOM CTpouTca Ha (dyHKUMOHasIbHOM 
TOAXOe K AZbIKOBbIM CAMHHWaM, YTO WpeAWOMaraeT 3HAaKOMCTBO C HHMH B TOT 
MOMEHT OOyYeHHA, KOr a JaHHbIe AZbIKOBbIe CMHUUbI BOCTpeOoBaHbI B MpakTHKe 
(bopMupoBaHuaA KOMIeTeHUMM — peveBbIX YMCHHi HW HaBbIKOB. 

B WelOM MO%KHO cCKa3aTb, 4TO 3BYKOBad padoTa HeoOxogquMa AIA 
(opMupoBaHuaA HaBbiIka IMCbMa — pH epepogxe eAMHHW ycTHO peu B 
IMcbMeHHy!o (bopmy. B 93TomM ciyyae (boHeTHYeCKHit pa300p uMeeT OOsBUTyIO 
(yHKuUMOHabHy!0 Harpy3ky. [Ip TakoM — PyHKUMOHAIbHOM — ToAXoe Oompuasr 
YaCTb 3BYKOBOM paOoTb! HeH30ex%KHO AOJMKHAa OBIT NepeHeceHa Ha YPOKH IHCbMa H 
B y4eOHHKH WM padoune TeTpaqH Ia 9TMX ypoxos. I[lomyyaetca, To 
KOMII€TCHTHOCTHY!O MOJeJIb OOYYCHHA TpaMOTe MOXKHO THOCTPOHTb Ha OCHOBe 
AaBTOHOMHOTO, pa3J{eIbHOrO OOyYeHHA TepBOKIaCCHHKOB MHCbMeCHHBIM BHlaM 
peueBoli JesTeIbHOCTH. 
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AdHHoTauna / Abstract 


CoBpeMeHHbIe 9TMOXaJIbHbIC IBOJIONMOHHbIC VM3MCHeEHHA, MpOHcxoyAMIMe B 
KOHCTHTYWHOHAIbHOM CTpOeHHH 4eJIOBeKa, CONpOBOXKAaIOTcA M3MeHeHHAMU 
ajlaliTaluMOHHOrO = MeXaHv3Ma MM TCHXOJOrHYeCKHX HU  UHTEeIJICKTYAJIbHBIX 
XapaKTepHCTHK MOJIOZOrO HOKOeHUA. Bce 9TO TOJMKHO ObITb B3ATO Ha BOOPy2xKeHHe 
COBPeMeHHBIMH MefaroraMy Jd TOHCKa HOBBIX MeTOAHK OOy4eHHA. 

Contemporary epochal evolutionary changes occurring in the constitutional 
structure of the human are accompanied by the changes of the adaptive mechanism 
as well as psychological and intellectual characteristics of the younger generation. 
All these things should be taken into account by the modern teacher to find new 
teaching methods. 


Kiroueevie cioea: KauecTBO OOpa30BaHHe, TEHACHUMH IBOJIIONMOHHOFO pa3BHTHA, 
3BOJIIOMMOHHbIC H3MCHCHHA, CMeHa TEXHOJIOrH4ecKOH WapayurMbl, 
KOHBepreHHa 

Keywords: quality of education, tendencies of evolutionary development, 
evolutionary changes, technological paradigm shift, convergence 


CeroqHa Belyllat TeMa poccHlickoli HallHOHaIbHOM oOpa30BaTeJIbHOM 
MOJIMTHKU — TpoOsemMa KayectBa OOpa30BaHua. Ilo ompeyemeHuto akaylemuka A. M. 
Hopukopa, «toy, KadeCTBOM OOpa30BaHHa MOHHMaeTCA XapaKTepHCTHKa CHCTeMBI 
oOpa30BaHHA, OTparxkarolllad CTeIeCHb COOTBCTCTBHA peasIbHbIX JOCTMTaeMbIx 
oOpa30BaTeuIbHBIX pe3yJIbTAaTOB HOPMAaTHBHBIM TPeOOBaHHAM, COLMaIbHbIM WU 
JIMMHOCTHBIM OKUTaHHAM» [8, c. 2-6]. OveBua_HO, YTO Ha XapakKTepHCTHKy CHCTeMBI 
CyII[eCTBeHHOe BIIMAHHe Oy YT OKa3bIBaTb BC€ CTPYKTYPHBIe 3JICMCHTHI. 

CTpeMNTesIbHbIc ~V3MeCHCHHA, CBUeTeIMMH KOTOPbIX MbI SABJIACMCH Ha 
TMIpOTMKeCHHH pxAa MOCWeHHX JIeT, 3aCTaBIAIOT WCKaTb HOBbIC TMOAXOZbI K 
oOpa30BaHuIo. OcodeHHO akTyasIbHOM ceroqHaA cTalia KOMMYHHKallMa B 
MOJIONEKHON cpeye, KOTOpad ABJIAeTCA, KaK MoKa3aIM NocleyqHue MouwMTMYecKHe 
coObITHA B pale cTpaH, He TOUbKO HawOomee COMMaIbHO aKTHBHOMU, HO U 
arpeccHBHO HacTpoeHHoOl. CeroqHa OMTBa 3a MOJIONbIe yMbI MpowcXoqNT Ha 
TlepeqOBOl MUpOBOl apeHEl. 

B aHHBIi MOMCHT pa3BHTHA OOMIeCTBa ECTb HeKOTOpbIe (paKTOPBI, KOTOPbIe, Ha 
Halll B3PIA], HEBO3MOXKHO OOOMTH B pa3rOBOpe 0 COBPeMeHHEIX OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX 
TeEXHOJIOIHAX. 
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K OCHOBHBIM TCHACHUMAM B COBDPCMCHHOM oOmlecTBe Kak cbakTopaM, 
OKa3bIBalOWIWM CYHICCTBeCHHOe BJIMAHHWe Ha BbIpaooTKy HOBbIX ITIOATXOJOB K 
oOpa30BaTesIbHbIM TeXHOJIOIMAM, Ha Halll B3FIAT IjeslecooOpa3Ho OTHECTH: 

- CMecHy TexHOJIOIMYecKo TlapaurMbl; 

- H, Kak Cle QCTBHe, CMeHy Homa tTKN KOMMYHHKauHn, 

- SBOJIIOWMOHHbIC U3MCHCHUA B yeOBeyeckon NONYIAWHU, OpeesArOmWHe 

TICHXOJIOrO-TIOBCCHYeCKHE XapakKTeCpuHCTHKU COBpeMeHHOI MOJIOTC2KV; 
= WeHTHOT, oO ycIOBJICHHBI ObICTPbIMU TeCMHaMu pa3sBuTHAa oOmlecTBa WM BCex 
TIPOWeccoB, MpONCxXOAAWINX B COBPCMCHHOM oomecTBe. 


CmenHa TexHonormyeckon napaQurmMbl 


MbI c BaMHM CeroqHA CTaHOBMMCA CBHJeTeIAMH CMeHbI TeXHOJIOrH4eCKOH 
Tlapaqurmpl. Te 43MeCHCHHA B Hallleli 2XH3HH, KOTOpbIe MbI HaOsHOaeM MocIeqHHe 
Baath eT, WOABJICHMe B Heli KOMIIBIOTEPOB HM MOOMJIBHEIX TeIe@OHOB, — 3TO, 0 
MH€HHIO SKCIIeCpTOB B OOACTH MHHOBAIIMM, TOUbKO IpeBeCTHUKM TOO, YTO *K eT 
Hac B OMKaliliIMe naTbaecaT eT. Ecnu B XX Beke JMepaMu ABIAIUCh Take 
oTpaciM WHAycTpHv, KaK pakeTOCTpoeHve, aTOMHad  IIpOMBIILJICHHOCTS, 
MalllMHOCTpoeHne, TO ceiiyac NpesqBecTHuKaMH HOBOM TexHOJIOrM4eCcKON BOJIHbI 
cTasIM HHPOpMalMOHHbIe TEXHOJIOIMH, HW 3TO JIMUIb Hayao TIyOOKHX H3MeHeHHH He 
TOJIBKO B HHJLYCTPHAJIbHBIX OOACTAX, HO HM B OOMIecTBe HW Mpupore yesoBeka. 

CeroqHa O4eHb MOMyIApeH TEPMHH «KOHBepreHIHa (TO, YTO HaXOWHTcA Ha 
CTBIKe). IlepcnekTuBbI abHelimiero  yriyOeHHa KOHBepreHIMH  B 
WHPOKOMMYHUKalluAX MHOTMe MUCCeqOBaTeIM CBA3bIBAIOT C cCO3]jaHHeM 
YHUBepcalIbHOH CeTH, re OCyMecTBIeHa KOHBepreHUMA BCeX BO3MOXKHBIX BUOB 
MHPOKOMMYHUKAaIIHOHHBIX YCJIYP: KCOBOKYIHOCTb CeTeH, OOOpyOBaHHA KOHCUHBIX 
MOb30BaTee, WHDPOpMallwH MU JNOCKUX pecypcoB, KOTOpad MOxKeT ObITb 
MCHOIb30BaHA JIA JOCTyHa K Woue3HOH UHoOpMallMH, CBA3H MOUb30BaTeeH Apyr c 
IpyroM, paOotsl, MouyIeHHA pa3sBIeyeHH B W1O00e BpeMA H 43 WHOOOrO MecTa 110 
HocTynHoli weHe» [3, c. 2]. Cosqanve WaHHOi yHuBepcalbHOl ceTH, TO MHeHHIO 
Tex Ke UccyleqoBatesel, OymeT OCYNICCTBIATBCA 3BOJFOIIMOHHO IIyTeM 
HelpepbIBHOM KOHBepreHIMH KaK CYIIeCTBYIOINMX TeXHOJIOrMi, Tak MW 
CYUIeCTBYIOINMX H BHOBb BO3HMKAaIOWIMX TeXHOJOrM. CieqyIOWMM O%*KVaeMbiIM 
93TalIOM, 10 MHeHWIO pala 3KCIIepToB, cTaHeT KOHBepreHI[da HaHo-, OMO0- U 
MHOpMallMOHHBIX TexHosornn [3]. 

Bce 9ToO 3acTaBIdeT Hac, MefaroroB, KaK MO2%KHO TOJIH€€ UCIOIb30BaTb 
TOCTWKCHHA COBPCMCHHBIX HH(OPMAaIMOHHBIX TeXHOJIOrHM B OOpa30BaTeJIbBHOM 
IIpoctpaHcTBe. 


CmeuHa nnowagaku KomMMyHuKaynn 


«Luposasd peBosIOUMA U3MeHAeT BCe TpaqHUMOHHbIe oTpaciu. B Tom nce u 
HallM WpeycTaBeHua oO oObemMe HM Ka4¥ecTBe Tlepeyqayu MAdpopmMaunu. I[poextst, 
CO3qaHHble «Ha KOJICHKe», KOHKYPUpyIoT C esol MoporocToswel wHyyctpuelt 
TejleBuyeHuA. ITO, B CBOIO O¥4epesb, MeHAeT HM Mpouecchl opmMupoBaHua 
oOulecTBeHHoro MHeHuA. Ec paHbilie ero MOXKHO ObIIO HaBA3aTb CBepxy, TO 
Tellepb MHCHHA poxkLaloTcA B Mayore, 3aBOeBbIBad aYAMTOpHIO ONaroyapaA cBoel 
wutepecHoctu. B pe3yibTaTe rocyJapcTBa HM KpynHble Kopmopaluu nmotTepsu 
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KOHTpOJIb Hajl OOMWeCTBeHHbIM MHeHvem» [1, c. 1]. Tlospunca Hospi TepMuH 
«MOJ@MOKpaTHa. CeroqHA HHTePHeT-NOMb3OBATEIIN He IIpHBA3AHbI K KOHKPeTHOMY 
MeCTY, OHH MOTYT BbICKa3aTb CBOC MHeHHe 13 OOOH TOUKM 3eMHOPO Mapa. 

TlosTomMy HesIb34 He OTMETHTb, YTO COBPeMeHHbIe KOMMYHUKAalMH WepexoarT c 
TPaqHUMOHHBIX mIowazoK CMM B Uutepuet. Ilo qanHpim Douza «OOnlecTBeHHOe 
MHeHHe», HaMeTHJIMCh cieqyIouIMe TeHCHUMH B HCHONb30BaHHH MHTepHeTOM 
HaceJIeHHA: 

- CIPCMUTeJIBHBIM pocT ayNTOpuN UHTepHeta B Poccnn; 

- KOM, yoKe WMerloluMe OCTyM K CeTH, YyBeIMYHBaIOT MHTCHCHBHOCTb 

Tob30BaHHaA MutTepHeTom, Tora Kak TIpHBedeHHe HOBbIX MOb30BaTesel 
WeT He TAK AKTHBHO; 

- AKTHBHOe TIpoHHKHoOBeHve MHtTepHeta B HH3KOpecypcHbie rpynnb. Cpe 
HaceysIleHiA CHVY3KHM ypOBHeM JJOxOMa AoA NoWb3yroujuxca UntepHerom 
yBermunsach Ha 61%. TeM He MeHee CTeleHb MpOoHHKHOBeHHaA VutepHeta B 
9Ty rpynmy Bce elle OTHOCHTeIbHO HeBbICOKa — CeTbIO TONb3yroTca 19% 
TpyMiist. 

Ilo qaHHbIM Toro %*xe MOM, B Mockse VutTepHetoM nomb3yioTca TopayKa 
60% B3pocsIoro HacesIeHHA, a B perMOHAaXx ZTOT MOKa3zaTelib IpOMOIMKaeT OCTABATBCA 
MOUTH BABOe HKe. 

Joma akKTHBHOM ayqUTOpUuM — 3TO BbIXOAMIMe B CeTb XOTA ObI pa3 3a CYTKU — 
cetyac coctapiaeT 45% (52,2 man uenoBek). TogoBoi mpupoct HHTepHerT- 
TIOUb30BaTeeH, BIXOTAIIHMX B CCTb XOTA ObI pa3 3a Mecall, coctaBun 11%, a WA 
CYTOUHOH ayAHTOpHH WaHHblit MoKa3aTeb paBeH 15% [2]. 

OrTyebHO Halo CKa3aTb HM O TOM, YTO MMECIOTCA BO3PACTHbIe MpeqnouTenua 
TOUyaeHHa WHPOpMallwu 3 pa3HbIX MCTOUHUKOB. Tak, B3pocoe MOKoMeHHe 
TipeqiountaeT TesepuseHve, paquo UW ra3zeTbl, MomOaoe — VUutTepuet, paguo u 
oKYPHAasIBI. 

3a mocnteqHHe Mojrofa CTpeMUTesIbHO pacTeT 4HCIO Nowb30BaTeNel 
MOOWJIBHBIM HHTepHeTom. Tak, 21 MsIH uemOBeK Tomb3yroTca MHTepHeTom c 
MOOMIBHOTO ycTpolictBa. IIpu4em cpean HaceneHua oT 12 Wo 24 eT MOOMIBHBIM 
WHTepHeTOM TIOJb3yeTcA KaxKbI BTOpow, Korga cpeyu 55-eTHHX TaKHXx 
TIpakTHW4ecKH Her. 

IIpwuuem u 3fecb ecTh H3MeHeHuA. OOMeH HHopMaliMel MpoucxoaUT ceronHA 
B OCHOBHOM ¥Yepe3 OOMEH CCBbIIKAaMM B COIMAJIBHBIX ceTax. JItoqu WemaTca 4epe3 
COIMAJIbHbIe CCTH MHTEPeCHbIMU (OTO, BUCO, HOBOCTAMH HM CCbUIKaMH Ha KOHTEHT, 
He oOpalilascb K MOMCKOBHKaM [5]. 

TnoOambHble TexHolormueckve cyBurH XXI Beka MOTaIKMBalOT Hac K 
YCHOIb30BaHHIO B CBOel eATeIbHOCTH TeX BO3MO%HOCTeli, KOTOpbIe OHH 
oTKppiBaroT. VM, cCooTBeTCTBeHHO, OTKa3 OT MHCIOJIb30BaHHA COBPeMeCHHbIX 
TeHTeHIuMu B cpeycTBaxX KOMMyHHKalMH (MntTepHeta, collMasbHBIX cereili) 
oTOpacpiBaet Ha 50 eT Ha3ay TeXHOOrMueckoro pa3sBUTHA. 

Takum 00pa30M, Kak MBI BUJIMM, aHHad TeHCHIMA IpH3bIBaeT Hac KaK MO2KHO 
ObIcTpee OCBaHBaTb COIMasIbHbIe CeTH He TOJbKO A BbICTPAavBaHHa 
KOHCTpyKTHBHOTO JMaslora Cc MOJIONex*KbIO, HO HW WIA MCMOML30BAHHA WaHHolt 
TIMIOMAaTKU B OOpa3z0BaTeJIbHBIX IeIAX. 

HecmotTps Ha pa3IM4HOe OTHOMeHHe K CAMHM COLMAJIbHbIM CeTAM, ITO ABJICHHE 
CerOTHA ABJIACTCA JAHHOCTbIO COBpeMeHHoro Mupa. VM cyaa Wo WMHaMuUKe pocta ero 
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NOWMYIAPHOCTH, OHO B HallleH 2KM3HU HaJOJIro. Tem Oouee lpowece pocta 
KOJIMUECTBA CeTeli yRKe Tak7Ke HeoOpaTuM. 

Hao TIOHUMAThb, 4TO HaJO AKTHBHCC OCBANBaTb MCTOJIbI padortsi B COWMaJIBHbIX 
CeTAX, He oTOpacbiBaa TpaqWUMOHHbIX WIOWatOK, TaKUX Kak TeJICBUAeCHHe, pao, 
ra3eTbl. ITO TOJIbKO AeO BpeMeHH, KOrya B COUMAaJIbHbIC CeTH BOHYT u Oosee 
IWMpOKUM TIaCTOM Kak HH3KOpecypcHble Tpyuiibl, Tak HW MOKOeCHve CTapmero U 
MO*KUJIOTO BO3PacToOB. 


Cmena ncuxonoro-noBefeHueckon XapaKkTepucrTukn COBpeMeHHON 
mMonogexkun 


PaccMoTpuM XapaKTepWcTuKy BaxKHOrO 3JICEMeHTa CHCTeMbI OOpa30BaHHa — 
oOyuaromleroca. 

TJo aHHbIM MHOrHX COBPeMeHHBIX MasIeOHTOMOrMYeCKHX UcceqoBaHnii, 
IpeoOpa3oBaHua Bua Homo sapiens (YemoBeKa pa3yMHOTO) MpoODKaroT 
3BOJIONMOHUPOBAaTb H W3MCHATLCA MW Ha COBPeMeCHHOM 9Tarle. To, YTO 43 MOKOJICHUA 
B MOKOJICHHe MeCHAIOTCH KOHCTHTYIMOHAIbHbIe WM TCHXMYecKHe MapaMeTpbl 
yelOBeKa, JOJDKHO OeccHOpHO YYHTHIBATbCA Ip BbICTpavBaHHU OOpa3z0BaTebHOH 
KOMMYHHKallHH C TIpeACTaBHTeAMU COBpeMeHHOM MOTO Te%xKU. 

KoneuHo, mpoOsema «OTHOB H JeTel BeuHa, HO MbI XOTHM OOpaTUTb 
BHMMaHne Ha TO, YTO CerOdHA OHA BbI3BAHA H3MCHECHHAMH He MpOCTO BO B3IIIATax 
Ha MMp, HO H, Mpexze BCero, IBOJIONMOHHBIMH W3MeCHCHHAMH, 93TOXaJIbHbIMH, 
dusnororuyueckumn. V yuetT mpoucxosAlux W3MeHeHHM B CBOIO O4epeyb NO3BOIMT 
V3MCHHTb TaKTHKy KOMMYHMKalMOHHBIX B3aMMOselicTBHii MexKZy cTapiwHM 
MOKOJICHHEM HM MOJIONBIM. 

Kak oTMeyaeT B cBOoeiH cTaTbe u3BeCcTHbI counonor E. OmesbyeHko, 
«cCYOKYJIBTYpbI, MOKONeHUA, comMAapHocTu? K sBompocy oO KOHIeuTyamM3alnu 
HOBBIX (OPM KOMMYHUKallHH B MONOWexKHOW cpeze»: «Monolexkb, Kak OObeKT 
aHasIv3a, BOCIHTaHHA HW KOHTPOJIA BOJHYeT BCCX B3POCIIBIX areHTOB OOIIecTBA. 
OOsrqHO OHa onafaeT B WeHTp BHHMaHMA TOUHTMKOB, %KypHaIMCTOB U 
vccieqoBaTeseH, Kora pedb 3aXOMMT O Cepbe3HbIX COLMMAIbHbIX KaTaKJIM3Max, 
TlepeMeHax, CHOHTAHHBIX MOJIOJe%KHBIX BOHeHHAX. MHTeHCHBHOCTb WHTepeca kK 
MOJIONE%KHOM TeMe 3ABHCHT OT COOBITHH, KOTOPHIe BbI3bIBaIOT HaHUKy, CTaBAT TIO], 
COMHeHHe BO3MO2XKHOCThb IporHo3a OyAyulero U coxpaHeHua JOCTUTHyTOrO cTaTyca- 
KBO IOJIMTHYCCKMMM TpylliaMv, HaxoysalumMuca y Buactu. TlonoOubIe cobpiTua 
MOJHUMAarOT BOIPOC BO3MO%KHOM MOOMIM3AIHU MOMOTeKU B eax KOHTpOIA Hay 
cutyaluMeli MW TpeOTBpallieHHa MacCCOBbIX [IPpOTeCTOB HW peBOJIOMMOHHbIX 
MHHOBaLIM» [9, c. 478-488]. 

J[a Wefarormueckoro aHalIv3a BaxKHbI CleqyouMe TeHeHIMU, KOTOpbie He 
MOTyT ObITb He 3aMC4CHbI COBPeCMeHHBIMH ewaroraMuH, Tak WIM WHaye 
3aHMMaIOlIMMucaA oOOpa30BaHveM [peyCcTaBuTeseli COBpeMeHHOM MO TOTexKNU. 
OtmeTuM, 4TO B TICHXO*u3HOOrMM yxKe He OHOKpaTHO MIbITaIucb MpHBedb 
BHMMaHHe OOIMIeCTBCHHOCTH K TOMY, YTO CaMa IBOJFOIMA 3ACTABIACT IPHCTYNUTh K 
TIOMCKaM HOBbIX HHHOBAIIMOHHBIX TOAXOOB HW K OOyYeHHIO, H BOCIIMTaHHIO 
COBpeMeHHOH MosIoZex%«KH [6]. A MbI, B CBOIO O4epe sb, TOBOPUM O TOM, YTO BCe 3TO 
HeOOXOXMMO YUYHTHIBaTb B polecce BbIOopa TexHOJOrHi oOpa30BaHua U 
ooyueHua. 
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K = 9BOJIOMHOHHEIM =©9TCHCHIMAM, KOTOpbIe cerogqHa oOHapyKeHBbI 
AHTPOMOJIO‘aMH B MOMYyIAWWH COBPCMCHHOTO YEJOBEKA, OTHOCATCA: 

- acTeHH3alluA (yBelMyeHHe B TMONYyIAWMH Oye acTeHwuecKoro WIM 
acCTeHOMAHOTO THHa TeocNoxKeHHA). Jt ACTeEHHKOB XapakTepHa MOBbIMICHHAA 
HepBHO-licuxwueckasd MCTOL[CHHOCT, CHW KeHHe 3IMOLMOHAIIBHOM 
yCTOHMYMBOCTH H padoTocnocoOHoOcTH, claOasd MycKyJlaTypa; 

- Wecelepauua WIM peTtapyalua pa3BuTHa (eceepauMu/petaplaunu = — 
3aMeyIeHHe TCHxodv3HoOrM4YecKOrO pa3BHTHA — Mpolecc, oOpaTHblit 
akceslepalMu). B To »*xe BpeMa HEOOXOAHMO OTMETHTh, YTO MHTeIWICKTYaIbHOe 
pa3BHTHe JecesepaToB BbIllle, eM y aKceIepaToB. UTO, BUAMMO, H BBOJUT B 
3a0yKeHHe posuTesei, KOTOpble CTpeMATCA OTMaTb cBOero peOeHKa B 
UIKOJIy KaK MO%KHO paHbute. PeOeHoK yxe 4HTaeT, HO HO cBOeMy 
(pH3HOJIOrHYeCKOMY pa3BUTHIO elle He TOTOB BbIHOCHTb WIKOJIbHbIe Harpy3KH; 
yBemmueHHe B MOMyIANWH ucla WM C MOMMHMpy!OuIMM [paBbIM 
TOyWapHeM HW aMOMeKCTpoB (JOAU, Y KOTOPbIX JOMHHMpoBaHve OJHOTO 13 
Hosyuapuit WepeqHero MO3ra BbIPaxKeHO HEYETKO). 

Tak, COOTHOWeHHe TpaBllel, JIeBleii M AMOMAeKCTPOB B pa3HbIX BO3PaCTHBIX 
KaTerOpuaAx pa3sIH4HO. 

Cpea B3pocibIx NpaBlIN COCTaBIIAIOT OKOIO 85%, MeBLIM — 6%, aMONeKCTpBI 
— oxono 10%, Torga Kak cpeaM JleTeii M NOApocTKoB MpaBmin coctTaBiawT 50%, 
YqucIO JIeBINel BO3pactaeT To 11% , a amOuyeKCTpOB yxe OKONO 35-40%. 

OrtMetTuM 0c060, 4TO y JIEBOPyKHX yCIeBaeMOCTb HWKe, HO MHTeJWIeKT BbIte. K 
TICHXOJIOTHYCCKUM OCOOCHHOCTAM Halo OTHECTH TO, 4YTO JIeEBLIH/MpaBOnosyWapHble 
WM aMOMJeCKCTPbI CKJIOHHBI K PHCKy, OosIee TpeBOKHEI: 

- JOBCHHIM3aHA (Ipolecc (POpMHpOBaHHMA CKesIeTa Yepela H TOJIOBbI YeJIOBeKA). 
OxHOBpeMeHHO COBPeMeHHbI€ UCCIeCNOBATeIH ABJICHHA IOBEHWIM3alNu 
OMpeeAIOT CTO HM KaK OMOJIOXKeHHEe MOJeeH NOBeAeHHA B OOMecTBe [4]; 
Tpauwim3auHa (ABIeHHe YTOHYeHHA CKeIeTa HM OOMee OcaOMeHHe OMOpHo- 
WBUraTebHOTO alinapaTa — KOCTeiM MW MOMepe4HO-MOMOCATHIX MBI, a TakoKe 
YMeHBUIeCHHe CHJIbI MBILIL); 
aHIporHHua (YacTHYHOe cryiakKHBaHMe MOOBLIX pa3sJIMYHH WIM MoOBOrO 
uMopiu3ma). JuMoppu3m — nouoBoe OvomorMuecKoe pa3zmmune. Tenzep — 
couMasibHoe nomoBpoe pa3ziMune. CerogqHa 9TH pa3IW4NA CryaxKMBAarOTCA. 
IIpoucxoygut edopmayua gauMopdu3ma. Ilo aHHbIM uMIOMHOrO 
YCCIeAOBaHHA, IPOBeAeHHOTO B AByx By3ax XaOaposcka, 68% cTyeHTOB — 
aHaporeHukuH. Bce 9TO NpHBOAMT K CMeHe ICTETHYCCKHX IIPHOPHTeTOB. 
IIpruubie »*xeHcKHe (bopmpI XIX Beka CMeHHJIHCb MOJO Ha YHUCeKC, rlaBHOH 
yepTolH KOTOpOrO CTaO MONHOe OTCYTCTBHe MpH3HAKOB, yKa3bIBalOLHx Ha 
TOJOBYIO TIpHHaiexKHOCTb Ux Bulagembya. WM coppemMeHHbie eBYyWIKH 
IIpeAMOuNTaIOoT y3KHe, OOseraroulMe Oezpa OproKH, cBoOosHbIe OJTy30HBI, 
CKpbIBarolHe MIOCKy!0 rTpyAb. OueBu AHO, YTO y3KHe Sepa BuIeKyT 3a COOOH 
VW3MCHCHHA H B JETOPOJHBIX BO3MO2%KHOCTAX; 

- 917>Ku3M (HeraTHBHOe BOCIIPUATHE MpeAcTaBUuTesel Apyroro Bo3pacta) [10]. 

SOTO BbI3BaIO K 2%KW3HH TaKOM KYJIbTypaIbHbIit (PeHOMeH, Kak aHTH-3JOKU3M 
(oTpullaHve cTapeHua), KOTOpbIii HalpaBIeH He MpocTo Ha MoAAepxaHHe cBoero 
OpraHv3Ma B XOpOleM (v3H4YeCKOM COCTOAHHH, a Ha OMOJIOX%KeCHHE B IeCJIOM. 
CrapocTb MpocTo CTaHOBUTCA He TIpecTWKHOU, U Cilelbl CTapeHuA YHUATOXKAIOTCA 
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JOOBIMU CpeCTBaMH COBPeMeHHBIX MeJIMIMHCKHX U OnoTexHONOrHH. ToasBpumuch 
Take Welble HalpaBlleHua, HallpuMep, AaHTHBO3pacTHad MeMUMHa WIM MCHXOIOrHA 
omosroxeHna [10]. 

KoneuHo, 92>KH3M <ABJIACTCA pe3yJIbTaTOM He KOHCTHTYIMOHAJIbHbIX 
V3MeHeEHH OONMKa YeOBeKa, a COUMasIbHEIX. Ho MbI CuHTaeM, ITO HeOOXOZHMO 
BBIJeIHTb 9TO ABJICHHe Kak TCHJCHUMIO B COBPCMeCHHOM MOOAexKHOK cpese, Tak 
KaK OHO CYIIeCTBeHHO BJIMAeT Ha B3AaMMOeHCTBHE M@XKAY MOKOJeCHHAMH, MexKy 
lipemoyaBpatesieM U CTYCHTOM, MexKy YaNTesIeM MW yYCHHKOM. 


Mcuxonornyeckne u3MeHeHMA Kak CnegcTBue u3MeHeHUn 
KOHCTUTYLINOHASIbHbIX 


IIpeactaBneHua O BO3pacTe MeHAIOTCA MpaMo wa rya3ax. Ilo HOBO 
Kyaccudukaunn BO3 obujecTBo HIM TpyqOcnocoOHoe HacesIeHHe YCIOBHO J[eIHTCA 
Ha BO3pacTHble rpyliibl: 

* Mosloqou BospacT (25-44 roya); 

* cpegquuii Bo3spact (45-59 met); 

* TlOHKUION BO3pacT (60-73 roja); 

* crapyeckuit Bo3pact (74-89 mer); 

* qomroxKuUTeIH (cTapiue 90-100 ser). 

Mbr MpvBbIKIM C4MTaTb Mogpoctkamu 14-neTHux. A Temepb MmcHxosorM 
TOBOPAT: MOAPOCTKOBHIM BO3pPAacT AHTCA WO 25 ser. 

Couwonorn ObrioT TpeBory: HapylieH Mmpolecc comMaM3alHu, OCBOeHHA 
KYJIbBTYPHBIX HOpM. CyJIOMaH MeXaHv3M COLMasIbHOro HaclleqoBaHHa. Onpit 
TIpesblAyujero MOKOeHHA oTpujaetcs. Ec cemMba opuveHTHpyeT Momozoro 
yeslOBeKa Ha Meall BbICOKOOOpa30BaHHOro YeOBeKa, TO OOWecTBO Hepes CMV — Ha 
yyleal ycuelmmHoro NoTpeouTesA. 

To 2ke NpoucxoJuT C MOJIOABIMH CrelMamuctamu. Yxe B Ou3Hece padoTomaTesn 
Bce Yallje CTaIKMBalOoTCA Cc MpoOsemol MoTHBallMu padoTHuKoB. Kmaccuyeckue 
TIpHeMbl epecTaroT ObITb 9PPeKTHBHBIMH. TakoB pe3yiIbTaT M3MeHeHHH, 
MPOHCXOAAMHX CeroqHA B ICHXOPU3HOIOIMH YesIOBeKA. 

Ilo MHeHHIO = w3BecTHOro)§ §=nicuxodusvonora JI. PygzKepuya, Oouee 
3BOJIONMOHMpOBaHHad MONOTeKb OOsalaeT UM ApyrHMu TICHxXONOrMYeCKHMU 
xapaktepucTukamu [11]. B Hei mposBuaroTca cnaOad HepBHasd cvicTemMa, Oouree 
BbICOKHH MHTeIeCKT (B OCOOeHHOCTH HeBepOalbHbIi), OombuIMe KpeaTHBHbIe 
CnocoOHOCTH, OObUIHH HelipoTH3M, MeHbIlad CTeMeHb IKCTpaBepTHpOBaHHOCTH, 
OoubIIat KPHTHYHOCTb, CaMOJOCTaTOUHOCTb HM He3aBHCHMOCTb MbBILIJIeHHA, 
arpecCHBHOCTb HM MeHbINMM aBTopuTapy3m. Jif BCex Mepe4HCJICHHBIX BBIILEe 
KaTeropHit: ACTCHHKOB, JecesepaTOB, AHAPOTHHOB U Ap. — OHOBpeMeHHO xapakTepeH 
CUBUr JMHAaMUKM CyTOUHOM aKTHBHOCTH B CTOPOHY «COBBD». 

Ilo MHeHMIO Tex 2%Ke (U3HOOTOB, CeroqHA WeuecooOpa3sHo Mporecc ayanrayun 
CTY{CHTOB-IlepBOKYPCHHKOB K HOBbIM YYeCOHBIM YCJIOBHAM B By3e yBerMuMIcA c 2 
MecsaleB B Hayasie 70-x roqoB Wo 6 MecaleB B Hallie BpeMa. OTMeTHM, YTO BO MHOTOM 
MHaHTHIM3M COBPeMeHHOrO CTYAeHTa BIOJIHe MOX%KHO CBA3aTb C TeM, YTO H ero 
ONOMOrH4ecKoe pasBUTHe 3alla3qbIBaeT MIO CpaBHeHHIO C erO CBeEPCTHHKaMH B KOHIe 
IIpOWWIOro CTOeTHA. 
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Takum 00pa30M, COBPeCMCHHbIe SNOXaJIbHbIC OBOJIFONMOHHbIC H3MCHCHHA, 
TIPOHCXOAAMHVe B KOHCTHTYUWHOHAJIBHOM CTpOeCHHH UeJIOBeKa, COMNPOBOKTaloTca 
U3MCHCHYWAMUN aqanTaluOHHOTo MexaHi3Ma u TICHXOJIOrM4CCKUX u 
MATCIICKTYaJIBHBIX XAPAaKTCPHCTUK MOJIONOLO NOKOJICHHA. 

y MIOKOJICHHA, KOTOpOe B CKOPOM BpeCMeHH CTaHeT YUpaBJIATb TOCyTapCTBOM, 
AJIMHHCE CTasla BCA 2KU3Hb. VB Takol xe TIPOHOPUNU pacTAHYyJICA Kak Ubi ee oTall: 
ACTCTBO, MOJIONOCTh, 3peJIOCTb, CTapOCTbh. 


LlenTHOT 


Kak ye OTMCyasIOCcb BBILIC, IeHTHOT oOycOBIIeH ObICTPbIMU TeMIlaMu 
pa3BuTuA oOmlecTBa WM BCeX IIpOueccoB, NpOHUCXOAAMIUMX B COBPCMCHHOM oomecTBe. 
Cc OHO CTOPOHbI, Mbl BHTHM OHOBDPCMCHHBIe KOJIOCCaJIBHO OBICTpbIe 
SBOJIFOUMOHHbIC H3MCHCHHA B OHOJOrHM 4eIOBeKa H COBPCMCHHBIX TeCXHOJIOPMAX. 
Hoc apyroti CTOPOHBI, BCe 9TO HakJlajIbIBAeCTCA Ha paCTYULyY!O NpOMOJDKUTCJIBHOCTB 
7KU3HU YeJIOBeCKa C H3MCHCHHBIMH TICHUXOJIOrO-MOBCHCHYCCKUMHM XapaKkKTepuCTHKaMyu. 
Jlo0aBuM K STOMY UHeCpTHOCTb yeloBeueckoni TICHXHKH, KOTOpadA OTCTaeT B 
BOCIIPHATHH HaCTyHarwolulnx WepeMeH, MO MHCHHFO IICHXOJIO‘OB, Ha 3 Toya. 

VisMeHeHua HeOOXOJMMBI MW B COOCTBeEHHOM BOCIIPHATHUH TWpOuCxoyAMero, U 
TOax0axX K HACIIOJb3O0OBaHHIO COBPCMCHHBIX TeXHOJIOrMH  B oOpa30BaHHH u 
oOyyueHuH, UB ooOyyeHHH CaMUxX WearoroB KOHBepreHwHH COBPeCMeCHHbIxX 
TeCXHOJIOIMH B oOpa30BaHue, M B  akKTyaiIv3auqvH Wepeqy wetaroraMu Tex 
COBPeCMCHHBbIX TeHJ CHUM, KOTOpBble CTasIW IIpeCMeTOM aHasin3a WaHHoi CTaTbu. 
KommeTeHTHOCTHBIi TlOWXO, akleHTupyerT yMeHHe afauTHpOBaTb 
MHTeWICKTYAJIbHBI Oaraxk K peayIbHbIM YCJIOBHAM 2KU3HU [7]. Bee Bbilllecka3aHHoe 
ObITh B3ATO Ha BOOpy2KCHHe COBPeCMCHHBIMU TWeqaroraMu JIA WOUCKa HOBbIX 
MCTOJIMVK ooyyeHua. 
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TEXHONIOFMYECKUN NOfXO B BOCNMTATENbHOM NPAKTMKE 
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TECHNOLOGICAL APPROACH IN THE EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE OF 
MODERN RUSSIA 


AdHHoTauna / Abstract 


B  cTaTbe pacKpbiBaeTcad cCYyWHOCTb TexHONorMYecKoro HOAXoya B 
BOCIIHTaTeIbHOM Tpolecce, mpescTaBleHa cielwMduKa TeXHOJIOrH BOCIMTAaHHA, 
TOKa3aH MHHOBALMOHHBIM ONbIT peaIM3allMH BOCIIMTAaTeIbHBIX TeXHOJIOrHi B 
oOpa30BaTeIbHBbIX yupexkKqeHHAx Poccun. 

In the article the essence of technological approach in the educational process is 
revealed, the specificity of educational technologies is represented, innovative 
experience of educational technologies’ realization in the educational establishments 
of Russia is declared. 
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TEXHOJIOIMA BOCIMTAaHHA 
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COnmmxenve Hapoyos Esponeiickoro KOHTHHeHTa HM UX HHTerpallHa Ha OCHOBe 
MOHCKa OOUIMX OCHOB KyJIbTypbl — OOBCKTHBHbIM UCTOpHyeckHi mpoyecc. Ugea 
oOujeepponelickoli HHTerpaluu He CTaBUT LWesIbIO NOAYHHEHHeE WIM yHupuKalH1o 
KyJIbTyp, cucTeMbI oOpa3oBanua (Jlexnapayuua FOHECKO), a  spasaetca 
CTpeMJIeHHeM K OlIpeyjeueHH1o OOWIMX HyTel pa3BHTHA, BbITeKaIOWIMX V3 OOUIel 
cTpaTerHH peoyoweHuat upoTHBopeyvii 4M BO3MO%KHBIX KaTaKJIH3MOB. 
Ooureesponeiicknit KOMIOHEHT = COBpeMeHHOTO oOpa30BaHua OUDKeH 
(opMupoBaTbca Ha OCHOBe Oa30BbIX IeHHOCTeHi MM JYYUIMX JOCTHKeHHH 
IMBHIM3alHi: JeMOKpaTHH, yBaxKeHHA UpaB YeIOBeKa, TyMaHW3Ma, TeplMMOCTH HU 
coMf{apHOCTH B OTHOWeHHH K JpyrMM HapoflaM, K HX Hal{HOHaJIbHbIM, 
KYJIbTYPHBIM WM PeJIMTMO3HbIM oOcoOeHHOcTAM. «EBponeiickoe u3MepeHHe» B 
oOpa30BaHHH — 3TO, B HepBy!IO O4epeb, «KAaYeCTBO COCTOAHHA Ayxa UM OTHOWMeHHH, 
OCHOBaHHBIX Ha OCO3H@HHM B3aMMHBbIX BJIMAHMM, OTKpbITOrO nWoyzXxoLAa, 
pa3Hooopa3Ha, WIOpasIMCTH4YHOCTH, TOJIepaHTHOCTH HM KOHCTPYKTHBHOM KPHTHKM)» 
[2, c. 10]. 

Ileqaroruyeckaad mpakTuKa Poccwu HakONMJIa MHOXKeCTBO (pOpM, cpeCTB u 
MeTOJOB BOCIMTaHHA. CeroqHA IYTb ONTHMU3AIHH MefarorM4eckoro MpoLecca MBI 
CBA3bIBAeM C Pa3BHTHeEM TEXHOJIOFHM BOCHMTAHHA, MOCKOJIbKy OTOOp H3 MHO%KeCTBa 
MeTOJOB HM cpefcTB TpeOyeT cOBMeleHHA Cc OTpaOOTKOM CHCTeMbI KOHTpOJA 
Pe3yJIbTaTHBHOCTH BOCIIMTaTesIbHOrTO Mmpolecca, 4YeMy WM MpH3BaH MOMOUb 
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TeEXHONOrHYeCKHH MOAXOA B BOCHMTaHHH. Pay OObEKTHBHBIX MPH oOMpeesAeT 
CerOJHA NepCHeKTHBHOCT pa3BUTHA TEXHOJOIMM BOCHMTAHHA: 

- POpMupoBaHNe HOBbIX MeXaHH3MOB pelieHHaA MpoOsemM comMabHON 
BOCHHTaTeIbHOH pakTHKM (CyHUMya, HapKOMaHHH, KeCTOKOCTH, 
HalWMOHaJIbBHOM HETepHMMOCTH HU T. I1.); 

CHTyallHA BbIOOpa H BapHaTHBHOCTH HOBBIX CpeACTB HM OpraHH3al|MOHHBbIx 
(opM tTpeOyeT TexHONOrMYeCKUX PeLIeCHHM THMMYHbIX BOCIIMTATCJIbHBbIX 
TpoOs1em; 

- CMeHa TpayMUMOHHOH MapayqurMbl BOCIMTaHHA: OT HAeH aBTOpuTapHoro 
Bo3felicTBHA (HMUepaTHBHOM HM  MaHHIyIATHBHOM cTpaTeruH) Kk 
ryMaHucTHYecKOH Hee COTpyAHHYeCcTBA, Npesolpeyelaouleh u3MeHeHHe 
(yHKUMH §=y4HTeIa: OH CTaHOBHTCA KOHCYJIbTaHTOM-KOOpAMHaTOpoM, 
paclIMpsIOWIMM BO3MOxKHOcTH AupdepeHuMauMH WU HHAMBHAyan3alnn 
BOCIIMTATeIbHOM eATeIIbHOCTH; 

OMBITHO-9KCHEPUMeHTasIbHat paOoTa WIKOJ, CO3qaHHe aBTOPCKHX KOHUenuHH 
MW aBTOPCKHX UIKOJ, KOJJICKTHBHBIM XapakTep NearorMyecKux MHHOBALM 
TpeOyloT Hepexosa C OTACJIbHBIX METOAHK Ha llejaroruyeckue TeXHOJIOrHH. 

BocnutatTelbHad TeopHa uM pakTuKa Poccuu ceroqHa y2xKe Mpu3HaeT cTaTyc 
TAaKUX BOCHMTATeJIbHBIX TEXHOJIOIMM, KaK TEXHOJIOrMA KOJWICKTHBHOTO BOCIMTAaHHA 
A. C. Makapenko, TexHOJIOrHA KOJIIeCKTHBHOHM TBOpYuecKOH WeatenbHocTu MV. II. 
Vipanopa, TeXHOJIOrHa YyMaHHOrO KOJIIeKTHBHOrTO BocnuTaHua «B.A. 
CyXOMJIMHCKOLO, TeXHOJIOrHA BOCIHTaHHA Ha OCHOBe CHCTeMHOroO MoAxoya (B. A. 
Kapaxoscxnit, JI. WU. Hosuxosa, H. JI. Cenupanosa), moyemb (TexHomorua) 
leqarormyeckow nofyepxKku (O. C. Ta3maH), TexHOJOrHa TbIOTOpCKOrO 
COMPOBOKACHHA HHAMBUAYaIbHbIX OOpa3s0BaTeIbHBIx UporpamM (T. M. Kosasresa), 
TeEXHOJIOIMA OpraHu3zayHyH camoBocnutanusa 0 A. VW. Kouertosy, JI. UW. Pysuuckomy 
Hi Jp. 

KayecTBeHHoe OOHOBJIeHHe TeXHOJOrHH BOCMMTaHHA H CO3aHHe HOBbIX B 
OnMxKalilieH MepcnekKTHBe MOryT WaTb HeOOXOAHMbI MO3HTHBHBIM COMUMaJIbHbIM 
apdext. Dro TpeObyeT pa3BHTHA Ppa3HOYpOBHEBbIX COLMMaJIbHO-Meqarorn4yeckKux 
TCXHOJIOrHH BOCIMTAaHHA cormacHo eMHOM cTpaTeruu: dopmupoBaHna 
HpaBCTBCHHBIX KayeCTB, Pa3BHTHA MO3MTMBHBIX 3aaTKOB HU OMbITa COMMaIbHOM 
WeATCIbHOCTH, CO31aHHA YCIOBHM JIA CAaMOaKTYAaIN3alH JIMYHOCTH U TBOpYecKol 
WeATCIbHOCTH, MIpOABJICHHA HHIMBUAYasIbHOTO 3aMHTepeCcOBaHHOrO OTHOWICHHA K 
OOUIeCTBEHHLIM IIpoleccaM, NO3HTHBHOMY H3MeHeHHIO UM 3alllTe pupowHoO u 
coluMasbHo cpeypi [1]. 

Co3qaBad WIM WCHOUb3ya TY WIM WHYy!O BOCIMTATeIbHYIO TeXHOJIOrHO, 
HeOOxOAMMO YUHTbIBaTb ee cnemyMduKy. BocnutaTembHad TexXHOJIOrMA He Tak 
%KECTKO J@TePMHHMpoOBaHa 10 cpaBHeHHIO Cc oOyualollei, oHa MmpexzycMaTpuBaeT 
BapHaTMBHOCTb yCJIOBHi, OOaqaeT CMOCOOHOCTBIO K KOPpeKTHPOBKe OTJ[CJIbHBIX 
MeTOJMK, KOTOpbIe OHA BKIOUAT. 

Bompulyio pOub B BOCHHTaTebHOH TexXHOIOrMHH urpaeT OOpaTHad cCBA3b, 
BO3MO2KHOCTb MOBTOPCHHA OTICJIbHBIX YacTeli Mpowecca, JopaOoTKu C OTACIIbHEIMH 
yuacTHukaMH rporecca. 

IIpu onpeyenenuu anropuTMa HeoOxOqHMO YHYHTbIBaTb MHOrodakTOpHOCTb 
BJIMAHHA BHEWIHHX yCOBHi; MpeyyrayqaTs sdpdexT BIMAHHA MU TapaHTHHu 
JOCTWKCHHA MOCTABJICHHBIX Welle B BOCIHTaHHH TpyHO, WOsTOMy HeoOxoy,uMO 
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CTaBHTb peasIbHO JIOCTWKHMBbIe B JaHHbIX YCJIOBHAX eH HU TWaTeIbHO 
IIPOAYMbIBaTb KPHTepHH pe3yIbTaTHBHOCTH HU MarHOCcTHYecKHe MpOLUeyppl. 

BocnutaTeibHad TeXHOJIOrMA arOpHTMH3HpyeT Mporecc, Mp KOTOPpOM 
TIPOMCXOAMT  KayecTBeHHOe BJIMAHHe Ha  BOCIMTyeMOro, HO  HeJIb3A 
aOCOJIOTH3HpOBaTb HHCTPyMeHTasIbHy!0 (PYHKUHIO BOCHMTaTeIbHOM TeXHOJOrHH: 
CTeHeHb BJIMAHHA Ha BOCIIMTyeMOro C HOMOLIbIO BOCIIHTaTeIbHOM TeXHOJIOrHH 
HeOOXOAMMO OL[CHHBaTb He Yepe3 Hadop oMNpeysesIeHHbIX KayecTB JIMYHOCTH, 
MOABepraeMbIxX CpaBHeHHIO C APYrMMH JeTbMH, a Yepe3 OTCIEKNBAHMe THHAaMUKU 
JIMYHOCTHOYLO pocta 10 OTHOLCHHIO K CaMOMY BOCIINTYeMOMY. 

BuayenHe OTeIbHOM BOCHMTaTeNbHOM TexHOOorMeli He YrapaHTupyeT 
oOs3aTeIbHOTO ycliexa B pa3BHTHH JIMYHOCTH KOHKpeTHOrO y4eHHKa, MOCKOJIbKy 
OTJeIbHad TexHouOrHA («yeqHHeHHOe cpeycTBo», mo A. C. MakapeHKo) He 
oOecreuuBaeT MHOrorpaHHoro BJIMAHHA Ha BOCIIMTaHHHKa, TaKHM CBOVMCTBOM 
oOjalaeT TOULKO BOCIIMTaTeIbHad CHCTeMa. 

B BocnuTaTebHOM TeXHOJOrHH COJepxKaTeIbHbIM KOMIMOHEHT Tak %Ke 3HaYHM 
UIA €€ YCIeWIHOCTH, KaK HM MarHocTupyeMas eb, HM OT Hero 3aBHCHT, OyyeT 1H 
TeEXHONOTHA HHPOPMAalHOHHON WIM pasBUBalollel, TpayqMMOHHOM WIM JIM4HOCTHO 
OpHeHTHpOBaHHOH, MpOAyKTHBHO uM MasoaddPekTuBHON. ODddeKkTHBHOCT 
TEXHOJOHH BOCIHTAaHHA 3aBHCHT OT TOTO, HaCKOJIbKO KOHIeMTyaIbHO yBA3aHbl 
MexLY coool Wei HU coyep»xKaHHe eATeJIbHOCTH. 

He OeccnopHsl ceroqHa pa3IMuuA MexKAY MeTOAMKOM U TexHosOrHelt. 
HecoMHeHHO, 4TO TeXHOJIOrHA CBA3aHa C METOJMKOM, HO HX 3aBHCHMOCTb MO%KET 
olpeyeuaTbca o-pa3sHomy. Ha Halll B3rIay, 4eM COBepLIeHHee MeTOAHKa 
BOCHHTaHHA, TEM OTYETIMBeEe B Hel MpOABJIAeTCA OlOpa Ha HayYHYIO KOHIeTLMHIO, 
lapayqurmy Bocuutanua. Wem copepuieHHee TeXHOJIOrHA, TEM MOJIHOWeHHee B Heli 
TIpeIcTaBsIeHa COBOKYMHOCTb Me€TOAMYeCCKHX HaXOJ{OK, CHOCOOCTBYIOLIMX PeleHHIO 
BOCHHMTAaTeIbHON mpoOmempl. MoxHo TpeANONOKUTb, YTO 9TO ABJIAeTCA OTYACTH 
TIpHuHHON (a He aHbIO MOJe) TOTO, YTO MHOTrHe H3BECTHbIe MCTOAMKH CeroqHA 
lipwoOpetaoT craTyc TexHojoruu (TexHonoruH Makapeuko, CyxoMJIHMHCKOro, 
Waukoro). Uem janbpuie BO BpeMeHH MeTOANKa yasAeTCA OT CBOeTO CO3JaTeIA, 
Tem OobuIe y Hee WaHCOB CTaTb TeXHOOrHeH B cHIy «oOpacTaHus» 
JOUOMHUTEIbHOH TOUKOM 3peHHa Ha ee WeHHOCTb HM Kau4ecTBO pellleHHa 
BOCHHTATeJIBHOM MpoOseMEI. 

Mbl MpwxoquM K_  BbIBOZY O AOMYCTHMOCTH TOJIKOBaHHA MOHATHA 
«BOCIIMTaTeIbHadt  TeXHOJIOTHA» (Ha MOPMasIbHO-OMMCaTeIbHOM ypoBHe) 
Kak IPOAyMaHHOH BO BCexX eTaIAX MOJeJIM COBMeECTHOM eATeJIbHOCTH, 
coyjepxKaljeH MpHeMbl WH MeTOAMKH, CHOCOOCTBYIONIMe YyCTaHOBJIeHHIO TaKHXx 
OTHOWICHHH MexKy BOCHHTaTeIeM H BOCIIMTaHHHKaMH, Ip KOTOPBIX ONTHMasIbHO 
JOCTHTaIOTCA KOHKPeTHbIe BOCHMTAaTeIbHbIe Wes. TexHoslorua BocnutTaHua (Ha 
TIpolleccyaIbHO-eHCTBeHHOM ypoOBHe), Ha Halll B3Ivay,  upescTaBaer 
OpraHH3allMOHHO-lpoleccyaIbHbIi KOMIIeKC (poeKT), oOecieuMBarolHi 
IMOUMOHAIBHY!O, ICHHOCTHO-JeATeIbHOCTHY!IO OpraHH3alMi0 BOCIIMTaTesIbHOTO 
TIpollecca, BKTOUaIOWIMH COBOKYMHOCTh Me€TOAMKO-OpraHv3alMOHHBIXx JevcTBHH, 
ycloBui WM cpescTB (JMYHOCTHbIc, MHCTPyMeHTasIbHO-qMarHocTHyecKHe U 
MeTOAMYeCKHe) B Mpolecce MomaroBoro (aITOpHTMHMYHOTO) pelieHHA aKTyaJIbHOM 
BOCHHMTaTeIbHOH mpoOsempr. JlaHHbie onpeseseHua MposACHAIOT KapTHHy 
COOTHOWCHHA pAXOMOOXKCHHBIX C TeXHOJOrMeH MOHATHM (MOJeb, MpoekT), 
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CBA3bIBaIOT WOHHMaHHe  BOCIMTAaTeIbHOM TeXHOOrMH Cc  pelleHvem 
(yHaMeHTabHO 3aa4n — DOcTWKeHHeM Gombe adpdeKTHBHOCTH BOCIMTaHHA 
yepe3  KOMIUICKC cpeCTB,  HOAYepKHBaIOT cliewMpuyeckoe oTIHM4He 
BOCHHTaTeIbHOM TeXHOJIOrHH — HalMyHe 9MOMMOHATbHOM WM WeHHOCTHO- 
J[€ATCIbHOCTHOHM CocTaBIAIOWeH. 

YcnelHOcTb Mmpolecca pa3BHTHA TexXHOOrHH BOCMMTaHHA B MpakTHKe 
COBPeMeHHOrO BOCIHTaHHA, Ha Halll B3TIIAT, CBA3AHa C BBINOJIHCHHeM Ba?KHBIX 
TpeOoBaHni: 

- TI€pCleKTHBHOCTb JO00H BOCHHTaTeNIbHOM TeXHOJOrHH olpeeiseTca 
Ka4eCTBOM pe3YJIbTAaTOB, paOoTaIOWIMxX Ha pellieHHe aKTyaJIbHbIX UpoOseM 
BOCHHTaHHA, MpwoOperaromjux XapakTep TeHyeHuMH (eTcCKHM cyHuMA, 
%KECTOKOCTb, HalMOHaJIbHad HeTepMMMOCTb, OOWCCTBeEHHad MaCCHBHOCTb U 
ap.); 

HeJIb3A HCHOJIb3OBATb TEXHOJOFHH, B3AMMOUCKIONAIOMMe Apyr Apyra, Hesb3A 
HalloIHATb «=©6 COepxKaTeubHOe = =mole BOCMHTaTeNbHOM TexHOuOrHu 
IIPOTHBOPeYHBLIMM YCTaHOBKaMH HW TpeOoBaHHAMH; 

KaK H€T YHMBepCaIbHbIX TeEXHOJIOrMM OOyYeHHA, Tak H JIOOad TeXHOJIOrUA 
BOCHHTaHHA MOXKeT 3:eKTHBHO (PYHKIMOHMPOBaTb HU PasBHBATbCA TOJIbKO B 
TO3HTHBHOH  oO0pa30BaTeIbHOHi =cpeye, B KOTOpOoi opraHH3yeTca 
BOCHHMTAaTeJIbHbIM Npouecc u PyYHKUMOHUpyeT OOpaz0BaTeIbHoe yapexk enue; 
IIpH OWeHKe 9PPeKTHBHOCTH BOCMIMTATeIbHBIX TeXHOJOrHH HeOOXOAUMO 
TWaTeIbHO MIPOAYMbIBaTb HaOop OLeCHOUHBIX KpHTepveB UM MoKa3aTesel 
Pe3YJILTATHBHOCTH BOCIIMTATeIbHOM TeXHOJIOrMH, XapaKTepH3YIOWHXcA He 
YPOBHEeM COOTBETCTBHA CTaHAapTy, a TOJIbKO 110 OTHOMICHHIO K BOCHMTAaHHUKY 
(BuepalllHeMy, CerOqHALIHeMy, 3aBTpalllHeMy), ero COOCTBeHHBIM yCHJIMAM, 
YPOBHIO STHYCCKHX 3HAaHH UX MpOABJICHHIO B HOBeECHHH. 

Ileqarormueckat TeXHOJIOTMA CTaHOBHTCA CeroqHA OHO 3 BaXKHBIX 
OpraHu3allMOHHBIxX (bopM Mesarormyeckoro mmpolecca, ero HOBO oObo04KOH, 
KOTOpad MO3BOIAeT B 3HAYMTCIbHOM CTeMeCHH YCHJIMTb BOCHMTATeJIbHYIO JeATeJIb- 
HOCTb OOpa30BaTeIbHOTO YUPExXAeHHA, OPpraHH4HO BKIIOUAaA B Cibepy ee BIIMAHUA 
TIpakTHY¥ecKH BCeX BOCIMTAHHHKOB. Peanu30BaTb CTpaTerviO BOCIMTaHHA B 
COBPeMCHHOM WIKOJIe NOZBOJIAeT HaIM4une TpaMOTHO BbICTPpOeCHHON Meqaroruyeckor 
TeCXHONOTHH eATeIbHOCTH OOpa30BaTeJIbHOrTO = y4pexKeHHA,  oTBeUarollel 
KOHKpeTHBIM YCJIOBHAM %KW3HH eTell, TyMaHMCTH4eCKHM  MIpHHUMMaM 
Tle jaroruyecKOrO MUPOBO33PeHHA KOJWICKTHBa YUHTeeH, yYaWHXcA U pOAUTeeH — 
cyObeKTOB BOCIMTaHHA. 

PaccMOTpuM MOJ[eJIb peasIM3al[MH BOCIMTAaTeIbHOM TeXHOJIOIMH B YyCIOBHAX 
IIKOJIbI Ha IIpHMepe 9KONOrMYeCKOrO BOCIMTaHHA — OAHOTO 3 aKTYaJIbHBIX U 
TI€pCHeKTHBHBIX HallpaBleHuli opraHu3alluH oOpa30BaTesbHOrTO Mporecca B 
COBpeMeHHOH wikoye. Taka MOjeJIb BKIOUaeT Ba OCHOBHBIX KOMIOHEHTA: 
coyepxKaTeIbHBI WM OpraHv3allHOHHbI. CoyepxaTebHbIii = KOMIOHCHT 
TipeycTaBideT CoOoH MHHOBaWMOHHYIO JeATCIbHOCTh UWIKOJIbI 0 peasM3alHH 
TEXHOJIOIMM IKONOFHYeECKOTO BOCHMTaHHA B YCIOBHAX WIKOJIbI. OpraHu3alHOHHblit 
KOMIOHEHT BKJIIOYaeT YCJIOBHA H MCXAHH3MBI ee peaiM3allHH. 

OcHOBHBIMH KOMIOHeCHTaMH COJjepxKaTeIbHOM = 4aCTH ~=—Ss TEXHOJIOTMU 
9KONOPMYeCKOTO =BOCIHTaHHA B YCNIOBHAX IKOJIbI sABJIAIOTCA: OTpaxkeHHe 
OCHOBONOaralolHx MOUOKeHHM TeOpHH 9IKOOrMYeCKOrTO BOCHHTaHHA B 
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cofepxKaHHH OCHOBHBIX, 9JICKTHBHBIX HM (pakyJIbTaTMBHbIX KYPCOB; OpraHu3zalluA 
B3aMMOJeHCTBHA B CHCTeMaX <«IIKOIa — y4pexKeHHaA JOMOJHUMTebHOTO 
oOpa30BaHHa», «IIKOIa — CeMbs», «IUKOIa — OOpa30BaTeJIbHble, Hay4Ho- 
MCCIeOBAaTeIbCKHe, MPOM3BOACTBeHHbIe WM HHbIe yupexqeHua» (colunalbHoe 
TapTHepcTBO), a TakKe oOpraHv3allua ceTeBoro B3aHMOeHCTBHA MexKy 
yuacTHuKaMH oOpa30BaTesIbHOrTO Tpolecca WKOJbI HW MeKAY pa3sIM4HbIMH 
WKONaMH UW y4pexKeHHAMM, OCHOBAaHHOTO Ha HCHOb30BaHHH COBPeCMeHHbIX 
MHOpMallMOHHO-KOMMYHUKaTHBHBIX TeXHOJIOrHi. 

K OCHOBHBIM Me€XaHH3MaM peasIM3allwH TeXHOJIOrHH 9KOOrMYeCKOrTO 
BOCHHTaHHA OTHOCATCA: IKONOTH3alHA OCHOBHOM OOpa30BaTeIbHOM IMporpaMMbl 
INKOJIbI; paspaOoTKa H BHeApeHHe MporpaMMbl 9KOJIOrHYeCKOTO BOCHMTAaHHA 10 
CTyNeHAM OOpa30BaHHA; IpHMeHeHHe COBPeMeHHBIX THearorMyeckux (opm, 
MeTOJOB HU WHHOBAIMOHHBIX TeXHOJOIMH JIA peamm3alwu 9 %KONOrM4YeCKOTO 
BOCIIMTAaHHA. 

Peamu3alua TEXHOJOrMH SKOOFMYeCKOrO BOCHUTAHHA OyeT ycrewHol, ecu 
B WKOJIe CO3aHbI ONpezemenHbie ycnoBua. Tax, B TOY COLI Ne 1161 r. Mocxssr 
(HaydHEI pykopogutenb — O. H. Pugurep) qelicrByloT Hay4HO-9KONOrHMYeCKoe 
oOujecTBo, KkyIyObl 9KONOrMYeCKOM HallpaBJIeHHOCTH,  OCYIeCTBIIAIOWIMe 
B3aHMOeHCTBHE C IKOMOPMYECKUMN NIPHpOAOOXpaHHbIMU OpraHH3alvAMU ropoya u 
perwoua, BYy3aMH, My3eaMH, OnOmMoTeKamMu. B wkose (dyHKIHOHMpyer 
9KOOrMYeCcKad Ta3eTa “OKOMHp», Pa3BHTbI PeCTHBaIbHOe ABMKeHHe, CeMeHHbIi 
SKOTYPH3M, OCYIJCCTBIACTCA MIPOCKTHAA IKOMOTMYECKAA J[CATCIbHOCTh, CO31aIOTCA 
CeMeHHbIe aKBapHYMBI, JOMallHHe aspopuTomMoyzyiu. OpraHy3yetca ce30HHad 
IIpHpoqooxpaHHad J[eATeIbHOCTb, MpOXOMAT SKONOrMYeCKHe 3aHATHA B paMKax 
YHMBepcHTeTa JIA pOAMTeseH, AeUCTBYIOT 9KONOrMYeCKHH JeKTOpUu Wa yaaluxca 
MW UX pOsMTeNeH, IKOMOrMYeECKHM CeMeHHBIM TeaTp, PObKIOpHad CeMeiiHad CTY THA. 
IIpopogutca WIKOJIbHO-ceMeHHEI MOHHMTOPHHT 9KOOTMYeCKOTO COCTOAHHA 
MHKpopaiioHa, WIKOJIbHO-ceMeliHoe 30HHpoBaHHe OnMxKaliliero JIeca WIM Mapka, 
COCTaBJIAIOTCA CEMeMHbIe (POTOAIBOOMBI C BHAMH PHpoOsbl B pasHble Ce30HbI rosa. 

OhdextuBHok peav3alyHH YIKOJOrMYeCKOrO BOCIIMTaHHA B COBPeMeHHOH 
uikoyIe cmocoOcTByloT BHeApeHve WHHOBAIMOHHBIX TefarorMyecKHx opm, 
MeCTOJOB HM TeXHONOrHH, paspaOOTaHHbIX YYCHBIMM MHCTHTYTa CeEMbU HM BOCIMTaHHA 
PAO. 93To TexHoJOrMu couMaIbHO-9KONOrHYecKorO MpoeKTHpoBanna («ar B 21 
Bek», «lomyOaa mmaHeta», «lar 3a warom», «OKoylorMyeckHit OamaHc», 
«AHTapHat YTaylakTHKa»); 9KOJIOTMYeCKHe CIOKETHO-poseBbie urpbl («Kak 
HMOCTpouTb Dkorpay», «Mup cemu «A», «[lyreniectBue «3a Tpu MOps», «3Be3qHAA 
cka3Ka, HIM bompuloe KOCMMYeCKOe MyTeWIecTBHe»); apT-TEXHOJIOIMH BOCIIMTAaHHA 
3KOOrMYecKOH KynbTypE [3]. 

B HacTosilee BpeMaA LIMpoKoe pacnpocTpaHeHve B SKOJIOFHYeCKOM BOCIIMTAaHHN 
moslyyaeT MOseIb «Kelic-study». TlogqoOHaai MOjeb COCTOHT 3 HeCKOJIbKUX 
pa3yenos: Ketic Ne 1. «Okonoruyecknit OyMepaur, win Iloucku Tpex apryMeHTOB»; 
kelic Ne 2. «Ha nyTu K ycTOM4MBOMY pa3BHTHIO»; Kelic Ne 3. «3a uncTOTy pogzHOTO 
Kpas, WIM 4YTO MOTYT HECKOJIBKO 4eJIOBEK. 

JlevicTBeHHBbIM CpeCTBOM pa3BHTHA SKOJIOTHYCCKON KYJIbTYypbl WeTel ABIAeTCA 
peamHM3alua apT-TeXHOJIOrHH B 9KOJIOIM4YeCKOM BOCHMTaHHH WIKOJIBHHKOB. ApT- 
TEXHOJIOIMA paCCMaTPpUHBaeTCA HAM Kak TBOPYeCKOE KOHCTpyHpoBaHue cpeCTBaMU 
MCKYCCTBA IMOWUMOHAIbHO 3HAYMMBIX JIA WKOJIbBHHKOB TBOPYeCKHX JelicTBHH, 
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peasm3auua KOTOpbIX cmocoOcTByeT aKTHBHOMy (POpMHpoBaHHIO JIMYHOCTH, 
pa3BHTHIO IyXOBHO-HpaBCTBeHHOM KYJIbTYpBbI u mloTpeOHocTu B 
caMocoBepmleHcTBoBaHuH. Jloruka MocTpoeHuaA 3TOM eaTebHOCTH — MogTamHad 
peasM3allHa HrpOBbIX TEXHOJIOrHH C HCHOIb30BaHHeM A3bIKa HCKYCCTBa — MY3bIKH, 
T1093HH, 2KHBOMMCH HW «MOrpyKeHHeM>> B Mp IIpHpo Bl. 

Hosple mefarormueckve TeXHOJIOTMH B COBPeMeHHOM OOpa30BaHHH, B TOM 
YMCuIe MW B SKOJIOTHYeCKOM BOCIMTaHHH, HeMBICIIMMBI 6e3 WIMpoKoro TpHMeHeHHA 
MHPOpMalHOHHIX, B MepBy!O O4YePeAb KOMIIBIOTEPHBIX, TeXHOJIOrHH, B KOTOPBIX 
3aIOKKEH BbICOKHH MHHOBaMOHHBIM MoTeHuHan. Ucnomb30BaHHe KOMIIbIOTepHBIX 
TeJICKOMMYHHKalHi B OOpa3s0BaHHH MO3BOJAeCT peaIM30BaTb OAHY H3 HaHOosee 
APKO IIpOABIIAeMBIX TeHICHUM K UHTerpaluH B OOacTH OOpa30BaHuA 
oOecre4unBaeT BLIXO] B CAMHOe MHPOBOe OOpaz0BaTeJIbHOe IpOCTpaHcTBO. 

CneqyeT OTMeTHTb, 4TO B HacTOAUIee BpeMA HayHHalOT MHTeHCHBHO 
(opMupoBaTEca HOBbIe MOTpeOHOCTH B OOpa30BaTebHOM MHdopmMalnu 
SKOJOPMYeCKON HallpaBsICHHOCTH MU HOBbIe (POpMBI coTpyszHMYecTBa B VutTepuete. B 
cetu WutepHeT pa3MellaioTca MaTepHasibl JIA CaMOCTOATeIbHOM padoTsl 
yuallUxca, KOTOPble MO3BOJIAIOT OpraHH30BaTb MOMCK KOHKpeTHOM yueOHol 
WHopMalHu M0 pa3IMYHbIM 9KOOrMYeCKHM UpoOsemaM (OuOsMOTeUHbIe Oa3bI 
WHopMalluu, cipaBOuHble MH MeTOAMYeCKHe MaTepHalIbl, WICKTPOHHbIe yHCOHUKH, 
pe3yIbTaTbI MCTAaHIMOHHBIX OJIMMMVa, UM  MpoeKToB); mpeymararorca 
Pa3BeTBJICHHbIe MYTH KaK CBOeTO V3yYYeHHA, TaK HM W3YYeCHHA 3a10%KCHHOM B HUX 
nudopManu (oOpaz0BaTesIbHbIle BeO-KBeCTbI, TeMaTHYecKHe BeO-caliTbI HT. J.). 

Tno6anbuaa cetb WutepHet oTKppiBaeT JOcTyN K HH(OpMalMH B Hay4HBIx 
IeHTpax Mpa, OMOIMOTeKax, YTO 3HAYHTCIbHO paCWIHpaxeT BO3MOXKHOCTH JIA 
CcaMooOpa30BaHHA, coO3faeT peayIbHbIe yCclOBHA IA cBodosbI BbIOopa 
WHMBUAyabHOrO IyTH oOOpa30BaHHa, eat, TakKHM oOpa30M, cHcCTemMy 
oOpa30BaHHA OTKPBITOHM H JOCTAaTOUHO yCTOMYMBOH. 

CeroqHa O2HHUM 3 HanOosee aKTyaJIbHbIX ABIIAeTCA BONpoc O HaIMuHMH U 
Ka4YeCTBe MYJIBTHMCAMMHBIX yYYeCOHHKOB HM HHbIX yYeOHBIX MOCOON NO pa3ssIM4HbIM 
ipeqMetaM, B TOM uuHce HU WO 9KONOrHH. CreqyeT OTMETHTb, 4TO 
MYJIBTUMe]MMHOCT CO3MaeT WeJIbI pA Cepbe3HbIX Medarorv4yecKHx MpeHMyLecTB 
B paOoTe c H3y4aeMbIM YUCOHbIM MaTepHasioM: 

- 3BYKOBOe COMpoBOxKAeHHe TeKCTa (HE TOJIbKO rosIOc AHKTOpa, HO H BeCb 
CHeKTp MHpa 3ByKOB). ITO BaKHO MMCHHO JIA Wesel 9KOMOrMYeCKOTO 
BOCHHTaHHA, KOra peOeCHOK MOXKeT HE TOJIBKO YBHACTb UM MpOuuTaTb, HO U 
YCJIBIMAaTb 3BYKH 29KMBOM MpHpObI, YTO OCOOeHHO aKTYyaJIbHO JIA %KUTeJeH 
TropoyqoB HM MeraniomMcos. K «o3sByYHBaHHIO» TeKCTa MO%KHO MIpHBJIeub U 
CHeWHaIbHO CO3aHHy!O B IIKOIe «POHOTeKY 9KOJIOTM4YeCKOM MY3bIKH», 
BKJIOUAIOWNYIO MY3bIKAJIbHbIe MPOM3BeeCHHA PyCCKHX HU 3apyOex%KHbIXx 
KOMMO3HTOPOB, BOCCO3aIOWHX KapTHHbI Mpuposzbl uM Welylo ramMMy 
YeJIOBCYCCKHX YYBCTB, BOSHUKAIOLIMX OT CONPHKOCHOBeHHA C Heli; 

- WHaMMueCcKHH PAL, KOTOPbIi MO3BOAeCT MPHBECTH B JBIMDKeHHe CMBICJIOBbIe 
O0KH H3y4aeMol UMHdopMaluH — elle pas OOpaTHTb BHUMaHuve JeTei Ha 
CJIOXKHOCTb B3AMMOOTHOLMCHHM OOEKTOB 2KMBOM MPHPOALI; 

BHCOMaTepHasibl, KOTOpbIe C AWMAaKTHYeCKOM TOUKH 3peHHA He MMECIOT 
KOHKYPpeHTOB, HOCKOJbKY MOTeHuUMa yuyeOHoro BHAeopusbMa WIM jaxKe 
HeOobUIOTO (pparMeHTa O4eHb BEJINK. 
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Iupokoe pacnpoctpaHenve Mowy4uso ceTeBoe B3aHMOJelCTBHe yYacCTHHKOB 
oOpa30BaTebHorOo mpolecca m0 pa3padoTKe U peanM3alMH pa3IM4HbIx 
3KONOIMYeECKHX TpoekToB. K mpeHMyleCTBaM TaKOrO B3aHMOJeHCTBUA OTHOCATCA: 
BO3MO2KHOCTb COTPyAHHYeCTBAa C pa3JIM4HbIMH TpylliaMH He TOJIbKO POBCCHHKOB, 
HO H Mpodeccuonaos; pealibHadt MOMOUIb HU OAepxKKa co3qaBaemMoro 4H 
peaIM3yeMoro TIpoeKTa JPyruM MOL30BaTeIAM CCTM; LIMPOKHe BO3MOXKHOCTH JIA 
MHTeWICKTYaIbHOM HM TBOPYeCKOM CaMopealH3allMH, IpH4eM B pa3IMYHbIM POpMax 
C YWCMOb30BaHHeM BCei MalMTpbl MyJIbTHMeMa; aKTHBHbI MOCK 
€JIMHOMBIMINJICHHHKOB, B TOM 4uCle U WIA MOWepxKKH UeH CBOeTO IpoeKTa; 
CTpeMJIeHve HaliTH CBOM Kpyr OOMIeHHA M 3aKpeMHTbCA B HEM KaK B TCEMaTHYeCCKOM 
coooulectBe. 

Onna v3 HanOoee epcieKTHBHbIX WM UHTepecHbIxX (opm ceTeBoro 
B3aMMOJeHCTBHA — peallM3alud | MHHOBaWMOHHOrTO mpoekta  «J\eTcKaa 
9koorMYecKadt KapTa Poccum», OCHOBaHHOrO Ha CeTeBOM B3aMMOJeHCTBHH B 
MHTePHeT-NpOCTpaHcTBe UIKOJIBHHKOB 3 pa3JIM4HbIX perHoHoB Poccun. Ha 
3IEKTpOHHy!0 KapTy yualllwecd 3 pa3HbIX YTOpoyOB HaHOCAT cBeeHHA 
39KONOrMYeCKOrO xXapakTepa. SOTO MoOryT ObITb cBeqeHHA OO 9kKONOrHUeCKO 
OOcTaHOBKe perHOHa, «TPeBOXKHbIe CHTHAJIbD>» O HeOMaroMoOsyIHOM cocTOsAHHM 
ompeyeneHHolw mMecTHocTu. Ha Takoi KapTe MOryT ObITb TaKxKe OTMCYeHbI 
HanOoslee YHCTHIC, IKOMOTHYECKH OesOMacHble 30HbI, OarOMpHATHble Jia OONTAHHA 
%KMBBIX cyulecTB. EcTecTBeHHO, Takai KapTa — MIO, cepbe3HOM Hay4Ho- 
HCCEAOBATCIbCKOM J[CATeCJIbHOCTH ee COCTaBHTeleli — y4acCTHHKOB ceTeBOro 
B3aHMOslelcTBuA. CeTeBoe B3aMMOeHCTBHe B 9KOJIOTHYCCKOM BOCIHHTaHHH MOXKeT 
ObITb OpraHH30BaHO Ha pa3IMYHOM YpOBHe: FOpoOfCKOM, perHOHaJIbHoM, 
MexKrocyyapcTBeHHOM. IIpuMepoM HocyeqHero MOXeT CJIYKUTb MpoeKT DuHcKO- 
Poccuiickoro ceTeBoro B3aHMOJeHCTBHA B OOACTH 9KONOrMYeCKOrO OOpa3z0BaHHA. 

B wWesIOM HHTepHeT-TeXHOJIOrHH Kak 3PPeKTHBHbIM HHCTPyMeHT BOCIHTaHHA U 
COUMAaIH3alHH CO3LaIOT MOUIHbI JOMOJHUTCILHbIM OOpas0BaTeIbHbIM pecypc u 
HOBOE HOse WIA H3OOpeTeHHA COBPEMCHHBIX CpeACTB IKOJOFMYECKOFO BOCHUTAHHA, 
oOecreyuHBaIOWIMX HHIMBHAyaIbHbI pexKHM OOpa30BaHHA UM, 3HayuT, OObUINH 
3dekT pasBuTHA pacTyllel WM4HOCTH peOeHka. 

Ilo MHeHHIO yHeHBIX HM MpakTHKOB, TEXHONOrH3alluA yYeOHO-BOCIIMTaTeIbHOTO 
Tipolecca MO3BOIAeT MOBBICHTb efO MPOAYKTHBHOCTb, HO 9TO MpOHCXOAUT He 
Bcera. OWHa 13 IpHYHH — HeyMeHHe MOeIMpOBaTb MeAaroruyeckyio CHTyalMi0, B 
KOTOpoH OyfeT MpHMeHeHa Ta WIM WHat TexHONOruA, (POPMHpOBAaTb MOJeJIbHIC 
TIpeAcTaBIeHHA O TMPOMe%*KYTOUHBIX HM KOHCYHBIX pe3yJIbTaTax OCYINeCTBIICHHA 
TexHOJIOrMYecKHX onepauMi. bompume 3aTpyqHeHHA BO3HHKAaIOT,  eciIM 
MCHOb3yeMadt TEXHOJIOrHA MIpeqHasHayeHa JIA W3MCHCHHA He KAKHX-TO OTJ{CJIBHBIX 
HallpaBJIeHHit, a Me arorMuecKol CHCTEMBI B IeJIOM. 

Hamu ocyllecTBIeH COMOCTaBHTeIbHbIM aHasiM3 MpakTHYeCKUX Pe3yJIbTaTOB 
oOpa30BaTeIbHbIX yupexyeHHii m0 MaTepHalaM, peycTaBJIeHHbIM Ha 
perHoHabHBIx calitax: «WJlyuuime wkombt Poccun», oTYeTHOH OKyMeHTalHn 
oOpa30BaTeIbHbIX YUpexKTeHHH 3a NocieqHHe rosbI. AHaIN3 MaTepHaloB NO3BOMI 
BBIABHTb MeXaH3Mbl pa3BHTHA UM pealM3aluu 3@eKTHBHEIX TeXHOJIOrMi 
BocHuTaHua. Tak, TpawqMIMOHHO BbICOKH MpoweHT miko (90-95%) ucnomb3yeT 
TCXHOJIOIHH pa3BHTHA MHTeWIeKTa HW KpeaTHBHOCTH, BKOUad MPOeCKTHO- 
MCCIeAOBaTeIbCKHe MeCTOABI, aloljMue MOSHTHBHYIO MHaMUKy pa3BuTHA 
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oOpa30BaTeIbHBIX y4pexKeHHi, dopmupyroulwe AyxXOBHO-HpaBCTBeHHy!O HU 
WHTeJIIeKTyasIbHy!0 Cipepbl JIMYHOCTH. 

B peliruare smyummx wKkom PoccuH MOCKOBCKHe IKOJIbI 3aHHMaloT 
IMgupyromve no3suuun Ha 75%. Tax, B [BOY COLI Ne 700 ocHoByasa verb 
J[@ATCIBHOCTH — CO3aHHe yCOBHi DJIA CAMOCTOATEbHOrO OCO3HaHHOTO BbIOOpa 
K@KWOH JIMYHOCTbIO cBOel cTpaTerHuw MoBeyeHHA, clocoba cylecTBOBaHHA, 
HalipaBsIeHHOrO Ha CaMOpeasIM3allHio HW CaMOCOBepLIeHCTBOBaHHe. OHO v3 
COBPeMCHHBIX COINMaIbHO-HearoruyecKHX TeXHOJIOrHH, peasIM3yeMbIX B 93TOM 
TIpOeKTe, BbICTyHaeT BOJIOHTepcTBO: 3TO HU 3a00Ta O BeTepaHax BOB, tTpyaza, 
yuuTesAX-eHCHOHepax, H OpraHv3alua WepcTBa Hay Mianwei wKONON. Beayuiaa 
Wed CNOKUBUIeMCA BOCIMTaTesIbHOM CHCTeMbI UIKOJIbI — pa3BHTHe JIM4HOCTH 
UIKOJIBHUKa, CTO HHTepecoB M CHOCOOHOcTeH, MOATOTOBKa K TBOPYeCKOMy TpyAy B 
pa3IMYHBIX cbepax HayyHO WM NpakTM4ecKON WeATebHOCTH. CBA3YIONJUM 3BCHOM 
B CHCTEMe BOCHHTAaTeIbHOM paOOTb! ABJIAIOTCA TpaMUMOHHbIe «KFOUeBbIe> Mesa: 
Wekaybl 3HaHui, JIeHb OTKPBITbIX JBepeli, HOBOTOAHMe Upa3qHHKH, LWIKOJIbHbIC 
HayuHble KOH(epeHuHH, CeMeiHbIe CMOpTHBHbIe mpa3qHuKH. BuyTpeHHee 
BOCHHMTaTeIbHOe  MpOCcTpaHcTBO opraHH3yeTcad Yepe3 OCHOBHEIe cipepbl 
WeaTeIbHOCTH peOeHKa. BuellHee mpoctpaHcTBo WoMoraeT peOeHKy OBJIa]{eTb 
pa3HooOpa3HbIM COLMMAJIBHbIM ONBbITOM H CaMOOMpeeIMTbCA B ITOM 2KH3HH. 

IWkono c ycTosBIIMMUCA TpayquuMaMu saBiaetca muuet Ne 239 r. CaHxKtT- 
Ilerep6ypra, B KOTOpOM 9eKTHBHEIM cpeCTBOM pealHM3alHn sMuelcKoN 
oOpa30BaTeIbHOM pOrpaMMbI ABIIAIOTCA COBPeMeHHbIe lesarormueckne 
TeXHOJIOIMH, WHpOKO MCHOMb3YIOW[Me Hay4HO-KyJIbTypHbIM MOTeHWMal CaHKT- 
Ilerep6ypra. OOpa30BaTembHad cpeya IHWed OpraHH4yHo OObeAMHACT OCHOBHOE UH 
J[OMOJHHTeIbHOe OOpa30BaHHe, XapakTepv3yeTCA OTKPBITOCTBIO, HalipaBlieHa Ha 
pa3sBuTMe y4eHHKa, cCTaHOBJIeHHe ero HHAMBMAyaIbHOCTH, yAOBIeTBOpeHHe 
oOpa30BaTeIbHbIX HOTpeOHOCTeli, HHTepecoB, TBOPYeCKHX BO3MOXxHOCTeH. B mee 
CylecTByeT TOAOBOHM Kpyr TpaqHuMi, MpoBOAATcA MHTepaTypHO-My3bIKaJIbHbIe 
Komno3HuHu «JluTepaTypHbIM BTOPHHK», exKeroqHbIe BeYepa aBTOPCKOM MecHH, 
BCTpeuH C WHTepeCHBIMH JIOAbMU, BbICTaBKH TBOPYeCKHX paOoT yu4allMxca 
(pucyHKu, dbotorpadun), MOxobI, aBTOOYCHbIe 9KCKYPCHH, JIETHHe TMaslaTOUHBle 
llarepa m0 mporpammMe «IJoMOlIb MOHAacTBIPAM HU 3anoBeyqHHKaM PoccuM. 
ExKeMeca4HO BbIXOJMT UIKOJIbHad ra3eTa «DopMyla», MpOBOAATCA YeMIIMOHATHI 
UIKOJIbI 10 BOMeHOoNy, OackeTOosy u dyTOosy, ocyulecTBIAeTCA MoMOMb JlIeTHemy 
wu Tappwueckomy cayjaM B BeCeHHHM HU OCeHHHM MepHoObl, MpoBosATcA seTHHE 
TIPCAMeTHBIe LIKOJIBI. 

J\pyrou npu3sHaHHon wKon0n r. Canxt-[lerepOypra aBiaetca uiKona Ne 41, 
THMHa3Ha MM. Opuxa KectHepa c yrstyONeHHbIM U3y4eHHeM HeMelKoro A3bIKa. B 
BOCIIMTAaTeIbBHOM TjeATeIBHOCTH 3a jeHCTBOBaHBI 30poBbecbeperarome 
TeXHOJIOIMM, TECXHOJIOPMH UIKOJIbHO-ceMeHHOrO TIPOeCKTHPOBaHHA, COLMHaIbHO- 
Tleqaroruueckue TEXHOJOFHH padoTEl c CeMbel, yuacTHe B ropoycKux IporpaMMax, 
HallpuMep «Cemba B OoNbILOM ropore» [4]. 

Ha 9kciepHMeHTaIbHOH miomlagke wmKombr MOY COLI Ne 2 r. Bemscxa 
(ApxanHresipeKaad o6s1.) cHcTeMooOpa3ylollel COcTaBIAIOWeH BOCIMTaTebHOTO 
Tpolecca ABIaeTca mporpamMa «L[kona — WeHTp 3f0poBb%». Peanu3ayua WaHHoH 
BOCIHTaTeIbHOH UpOrpaMMbI OCyINeCTBIAeTCA Ha OCHOBe 4eTBIpex 
BOCIIHTATeCJIbHBIX HOAMporpaMM: «B 30poBoM TeJIe — 30poOBbIli Ayx», «S3A0poBblli 
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TpakaHuH — 3,0poBoe oObrecTBO», «3TOpoOBbIi peOeHOK — YyCIIcIIHbI yIeHK», 
«30poBad CeMbA — 3,0pOBOe MOKOIeHHe»». 

B Besbckom cesbcKOxo3aiiCTBeHHOM TexXHHKyMe (ApxaHresIbcKaad oOsIacTb) 
OCHOBy TeXHOJIOrMM OpraHH3allwu BOCIMTaTeIbHOM paOoTbI cocTaBAeT 
JCATCIbHOCTh HaydHoro 9KOMOTMYecKorO cTyWeH¥ecKoro oOmecTBa (H9OCO), 
oObeqHHAOWerO =©9r TBOpUeCKHHi = AKTMB-=—S IpelioyjaBaTemieii = CTY CHTOB. 
BocnutatTembHble TEXHOJOrHH WaHHoro yaeOHOroO yupexKeHHA BXOJAT B CHCTeMy 
BOCHHTaTeIbHOH padoTbl, HalleeHHOl Ha dopMupoBaHve 9%KOMOrMueCKOM 
KYJIBTYpbI YeroBeka Oyzymero. Benzymiwii KOMMOHeHT BOCIINTATeIbHOM CHCTeMBI 
KowuiemKa — CaMOylIpaBseHHe cCTyeHYecKorO KOJIIeKTMBa, Tae opraHoM 
ylipaBsIeHHd ABIIACTCA CTyNeHUecKHi CoBeT, KypUpyrolIMi TeaTeIbHOCTh y4eOHBIX 
Ipylll H Ipyiil COBMecTHOrO NpoxKuBaHUA B OOIIe2xKUNTUU. B mpolecce BociuTaHHA 
y CTYCHTOB (OpMUPyroTca Take KayecTBAa JIMYHOCTH, KaK TpyWOIOOue, JHOOOBb K 
okpyKarollleli Tpupoyle, IKOHOMMYeCKad pallMOHaJIbHOCTb, mpodbeccMoHasIbHad 
3TUKA, CHOCOOHOCTb IPHHUMaTb OTBETCTBCHHEIe pellieHHa. 

Mb! IpHXOJHM K BBIBOLY, YTO KaxOe yaeOHoe 3aBeeHue BUpaBe OMpeeATS 
cTpaTermueckoe HallpaBlleHue B Mpolecce BOcMMTaHHA. OCHOBHBIMM cpeyiCTBaMu 
TeqaroruuecKkoro BUIMAHUA BbICTYIa!OT TCXHOJOIMH CO31aHHA BOCIIMTHIBATOIIHX 
cuTyalluli C MCIONIb30BaHHeM pa3HooOpa3HOl TBOpYecKOM MeATeIbHOCTH. DTO 
IipeyuouwaraeT co3qaHve JOBeCPUTeIbHBIX OTHOMeHuH OOy4aeMBIX H Teqaroros, 
co3qaHHe KOM@opTHOrO HCHXOJOrMYeCKOrO KIMMaTa, NO3BOUAIOWerO OObEHHUTS 
oOyuaeMBIX H mpodeccHoHasioB B paMKaxX JlaHHOrO KOHKpeTHOrO y4eOHOro 
3aBeeHHA. 

OcHOBHBIMM lOKa3aTeIMMU, OTPaxKaIOWIMMH pe3yIbTaTbI peamM3aluu 
BOCIHTAaTeIbHBIX TEXHOJOMH, ABIIAIOTCA JIMYHBIM MO3MTHBHBIM COMMOKYJIBTYPHBbIi 
OBIT OOyuarolIMxca, UX NOBeAeHYecKad NO3HIMA. 

TakuM oOpa30M, o6o6OnleHHe cOBpeMeHHOrO OlbITa UpHMeHeHHa 
BOCIHTAaTeIbHBIX TEXHOJOrUM B OOpa30BaTeIbHOM MpakTuKe Poccuu MOKa3bIBaeT: 

1. IIponecc pa3BuTud TexHOJIOrH BOCIMTaHHA MpeBpaliaeTca B BarxKHelillee 
HalpaBuleHWe HaydHO-leqarorMyecKoOl AeaATeMIbHOCTH, 3aaueli KOTOPOrO B 
HOBBIX YCJIOBHAX CTAaHOBHTCA pa3BHTHe y uesloBeKa KauecTB HU 
cllocoOHocteli, O3BOUIMIOIIMX eMy He [pocTo aylallTupoBaTbca «kK 
MCHAIOMCHCA 2%KU3HH, HO WM CO3aBaTb CaMOMY KaueCTBeHHO HOBOe 
COIMasIbHOe IIpOcTpaHcTBO. 

2. Cpequ TexHosOrMli, MMerOIHX MeCTO B COBPeMeHHOM BOCIIMTaTesIbHOM 
lpaxtuke Poccnuu, HauOolee MepcieKTHBHbI MOyeIM YrpakyakcKoro 
BOCHHTaHHA, MOOpOBONbYecKOH WeATeIbHOCTU, BOCHHTaHHA COlHaIbHO 
AaKTHBHOM MOJIOTeKU, COMMaIbHOrO poeKTUpoBaHHA WU OCYTOBOM 
J[CATCIbHOCTH, 3KOMOFM4GeCKOrO BOCHMTaHuA HU 30poBbecOepexeHuA 


INKOJIBHUKOB. 
3. BoctpeOoBaHBl Te qarorwuecKuMu KOJUICKTHBAaMU TexXHOJIO“MU 
3dekTHBHOH lle qarormuyueckori KOMMYHHKallun, TexHOJIOrMU 


TlearoruuecKHX MaCTepCKHX WM MaCTep-KIaCcOB, TeEXHOJIOrMH TMpOeKTHOH 
J[CATCMBHOCTH,  TeXHOJIOTHH OLeHKH KayecTBa mpodeccuoHasbHol 
J[CATCMBHOCTH, TeXHOJOrHH JIMYHOM 9sddexTuBHoctu. Y momoqexu 
TpHoOpetaioT MOMMyIAPHOCTb Kelic-TexHOJIOrMH, BeO-KBeCTbI (TEXHOJIOIMA 
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paOoTbl C UHOpMallHOHHbIMH UHTepHeT-pecypcaMH WIM UpoeKT c 
MCIOJIb30BaHHeM HHTepHeT-pecypcos), reOKeWIHHT, (pleuIMoO H Ip. 


. LlenecooOpa3Hoe TIpHMeHeHve TeXHOJOrMi BOCIINTAHUA TLO3BOJIACT 


MOBBICHTb YPOBCHb BOCIMTaHHOCTH, OOMel KyIbTYpbI MOJOOTO YeJIOBeKa B 
paOote Hay coool, c uHiopMalvel, mOAbMH, Jelat BOCIMTaHHHKa 
YCIeLIHBbIM H TOJIepaHTHbIM B KM3HH M Mpodeccun. 


MoI TIPHXOUMM K BBIBOLY, TO %KU3HECIOCOOHOCTh TEXHOJOIM4eCKOrO TOAXo a 


B BOCIIHTaTeIbHOU WpakTHKe ONpeesMeTCA KaYeCTBOM YOBJICTBOPCHHA 3alNpOCoOB 
BCexX Y4aCTHHKOB Hporecca (oOyaaronlHxca, adMUHNCTpalun, lipenoyaBatesel, 
poqutesei), CO37aHieM BO3MO2%KHOCTel AIA BOCIIMTAHHUKOB HO3HTHBHO HpOABUTb 
ce6a, BBICTYNHTb B pOJIM «reHepaTOPpOB>» HOBBIX ueu, TIOHATb oOpa30BaTesIbBHy!0 
ICHHOCTh ONbITa U CaMOCTOATEJIbHOU padoTsI B TlepcileKTHBe Ha Oymyulee. 
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CNELMSUKA BOCNUTAHUA UV OBPASOBAHMA KA3AUECTBA B 
YCNOBMAX BY3OB (HA NPUMEPE MIYTY UM. K. Tr. PASYMOBCKOT0) 


TRAINING AND EDUCATIONAL SPECIFICITY OF COSSACKS AT 
HIGHER EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS (A CASE OF MOSCOW 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGIES AND MANAGEMENT NAMED 
AFTER K. G. RAZUMOVSKIY) 


AdHoTauna | Abstract 


PaccMaTpuBaloTca akTyaJIbHble BOMpOCbl cielMabHOM ayjanTalwu mporpamMM 
YHMBepcHTeTCKOTO OOpa30BaHHA Id BaxKHOM YacCTH COBpeMeHHOro poccuiicKoro 
oOulecTBa — Ka3aKOB C I[eJIbIO BO3POKTCHHA H pa3sBHTHA MX MCTOPHyeCcKUX U 
KYJIBTYPHBIX TpawqMUMi, a TakoKe UX MIOAOTBOPHOrO BOBJIeEYeHHA B IKOHOMHYECKHE, 
TIOIMTHYeCKHe M OOLWIECTBEHHbIe MPOeccbl Ha BCepoccHiicKoM ypoBHe. Bcsey 3a 
KpaTKHM OO630pOM cCyIeCTBYIOWIMX cCerogqHA MepompvaTHM 9TOrO Tula Ha 
HayaIbHOM HW cpeqHeM OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX YPOBHAX B pa3JIM4YHbIX Ka3al[KHX 
cooOulectBax Poccuiicxoiw Deyepaluu mpeyctTaBeHbl pa3IMYHble aKTyaJIbHbIe 
TIpOrpaMMBI JJid yYHuBepcuTeTcKoro ypoBHa B MI'YTY uo. K. IT. PasyMoscxoro kak 
TlepBbli MpakTHueckHii IpHMep JWI YHMBeEPpCHTeTOB B Jpyrux pocculicKux 
perHouax. 

Acute problems of specific adaptation of university educational programs for 
the important category of modern Russian society — the Cossacks — are considered. 
It is done with the purpose of revival and development of their historical and 
cultural traditions as well as their fruitful engagement into economic, political and 
social processes at the all-Russian level. Following a brief overview of existing 
measures of this type today at primary and secondary levels of education in various 
Cossack communities of the Russian Federation the representation of various 
relevant programs for university level at MSUTM named after K. G. Razumovsky 
as the first practical example for universities in other Russian regions is given. 


Kmoueevie cioea: Ka3aku, TpaMuHn, laTpHoTu3M, TYXOBHOCTb, YHHBepCHTeTCKoe 
oOpa30BaHue, ayanralna 

Keywords: Cossacks, traditions, patriotism, spirituality, university education, 
adaptation 


Kazay4ecTBo B CerogqHAWwHen Poccun 


MojepHu3aliua ~=cOBpeMeHHOTO§ poccHiickoro oOmiecTBa mpuBelna «kK 
HeOOXOAMMOCTH MepecMoTpa Kak CaMOM CTpyKTypbI OOpa30BaHHA, TaK U TeMaTHKU 
W3y4aeMBIX poem. OnHOM u3 TakKHX WpoOseM ABIAeTCA UCTOpuA HM porecc 
BO3pOKTeHHA  poccHiickoro ka3ayecTBa. 3HayHTeJIbHYIO aKTYaJIbHOCTb 
IIpHoOpetTaroT BOMPOCbI COBPeMCHHOFO MOMORKCHUA Ka3auecTBa HU IepciieKTUB ero 
pasBuTus. Ha ceroqHAWIHM JeHb HevIb34 OTpHWaTb IpucyTcTBHe Ka3auecTBa 
IpakTuyecku BO BCeX cCiepax %XKW3HeeATeMbHOCTH poccHlickoro oOmecTBa. 
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Ka3ayecTBO CTaHOBHTCA peaIbHOM CHJIOM, CMOcOOHOM peliaTb oOmjecTBeHHO 
3Ha4HMbIe BorIpocnl. JJaHHoe OOCTOATeIBCTBO YYHTbIBACTCA TOCYapCTBeHHBIMH, 
BJIACTHO-yUpaBsIeH4eCKUMH CTpyKTypaMu eflepambHoro, perMoHabHoro U 
MeCTHOTO ypoBHeli. TocylapcTBeHHad TMOJMTHKA B OTHOUICHHM Ka3auecTBa CTasia 
Oojlee AKTHBHOM U OnmpeyeeHHOH. 

Ha cpoeli mpecc-Kondepenumu Ipe3suqent Poccuiickoli MPenepanuu 
B. B. Ilyruu, B uactHocTu, cKa3an: «Ka3zauecmeo — 9mo yvacmb Haweu Kyibmypol, 
POccuucKOU Kylbmypbl, npuYeM He npocmo 4uacmb KyAbmypbl, a CaMaA APKAA ee 
yacme. Tpaduyuonnoll nampuomu3m Ka3zauecmea OUeHdb BarCeH ONA NPOOBUICEHUA 
udeli 20cyOapcméennocmu 6 Co3HaHUU pyccKOzo Hapoda Boobie. B 3mom cmbicie 
Ka3aKU U2palom YHUKAIbHyIO U BeCbMa No3UMUBHYIO porb. B nocaedHue 200bI 
2ocydapcméom 3a0aH mpeHo Ha pazseumue Nampuomu3Ma: HAUUHAA Om nNoABIEHUA 
nampuomu3ma 6 KaYecmée OOHOL UZ YEHMPANoHbIX Mem NpeZudeHMCKOZO NOCIAHUA 
U 3AKQHYUCAA BOZHUKHOBEHUEM YelO20 HANPABeHUA 6 COBPEMEHHOM MONOOEICHOM 
deuscenuu. [loamomy 6Humanue K Kazauecmey CO CmopoHnbl 2ocyOapcméa ocoboe, 6 
OCHOGE KA3AUbUX YeHHOCMet AeaCuM Nampuomu3M, 0606 K PooduHe» [8, c. 12]. 

JleatenbHoctTp Coseta npu IIpe3sugente PD no jenam Ka3auecTBa, OKpy2KHbIX 
KOMMCCHH HM padoyuHx py NO3BoNMIa OMpeyeuuTb HalipaBseHHA pa3BuTHA 
Ka3auecTBa B CpeqHecpouHoH NepcneKTuBe. HyxHO oTMeTHTb, 4TO TocyzapcTBo u 
Llepkopb B 9TOM Bopoce oObegzMHHIuCch. CyAbOOHOCHBIM ObIIO pelieHHe 
Csatetmero Harpuapxa Mockoscxoro u Bcea Pycu Kupusiia 0 co3qaHHu MepBoro 
B Poccun u B Pyccxow IIpaBocnasHoi Lepxsu CunoyambHoro kKOMUTeTa TO 
B3aHMOJICHCTBHIO C Ka3a4uecTBOM [1, c. 10]. 

@yuHyaMeHToM Ka3a4ubero OOpa3a 2KH3HH, KaK OTMeTH CBaTenuui Ilarpuapx, 
ABJIACTCA TIpaBocwaBHad Bepa. ToubKO B ee pyclle ka3aKH CMOryT COXpaHHTbCA B 
yCJIOBHAX KOJIOCCaIbHOrO MHOrooOpa3HA B3TIAOB, yOexKeHHH, KOHPpPOHTAaLMH B 
COBpeMeHHoM Mupe [4, c. 5]. 


Peannu kKazaubero 6bITa B Ppa3nUY4HbIxX pernoHax Poccuun 


CpBoeoOpa3Hve peaIbHOro %KH3HEHHOTO ykJIafa Ka3a4eCTBa B 3ABHCHMOCTH OT 
KOHKpeTHBIX YCJIOBHH JaHHOrO pervoHa Poccuu Ha TeKyLHii MOMeHT, HO H B 
COOTBETCTBHH C BO3PO%KTACMbIMH TpaqvuWaMu WU CTpyKTypaMu UcTOpHyecKHx 
ka3a4buXx Bolick MOX%KHO yBUJeTb 13 HECKOJIBKHX TIPHMepos. 

OcoOeHHOCcTH HbIHeWIHe XO3AHCTBEHHOM 2KH3HH Ka3aKOB WOKa3bIBaeT CTaHHla 
Tenepanopka B Omckoi oOsactu. Ona pacnomaraeTca BOM3H TpaHHUbI Cc 
Kaz3axctaHoM. Ka3aubu oOulecTBa coO3qaIoT OObeKTEI OOMIero MoOb30BaHHA, 
cTaHHuHyro coOcTBeHHocTb. B KayecTBe OOM[MHHOM COOcTBeHHOCTH y Ka3aKOB 
Tenepanosku — oOujee TpyqoBoe Xo3AiicTBO 10 BbIPaIMBaHHIO HU MposaxKe pbIOBI. 
Bonbuiue Tepputopuu BuHOrpayqHuKoB. B coBpeMeHHBIX yCNOBHAX B PoccuM 3TO 
XapaKTepHO TOJIBKO JI Ka3zauecTBa. DepMep — YacTHHK, KOTOPbIi OopeTcsa 3a CBOIO 
JIMYHYIO 3€MJIIO, YACTCHBKO He 3A00THTCA O TOM, YTO TBOPHTCA 3a ee Mpeyenamu. A 
Ka3a4be OOUIECTBO CMOTPHT, B KaKOM COCTOAHHM MH UWIKOIa, UH HallpaBaeT Tyla 
JCHbI NOTOMY, 4TO TYMa UAYT WeTU ka3aubux CeMel, U UM TIPeACTOUT NpOOMKAaTS 
Ka3a4bl Tpayquunu. Takad CBA3b IKOHOMMYECKHX 3aay C OYAYIUIHM eTel, CTaHHIbI 
WM kKa3auecTBa B WeJIOM MpOciexKMBaeTCA OUCHb APKO, KaK HH B OAHOM Apyroii 
cOolUMaIbHOW KaTeropuu JO eH, Hacenarouux Poccuiickyro Dezepannto. 
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C apyrol cTOpoHbl, 9KOHOMMYeCKHe MpOOJeMbI He 3aCIOHAIOT HW yxXOBHOM 
COCTAaBJIAIOMeH KaK OCHOBbI BCCTO 2KH3HEMOCTpOeHHA Ka3zayuecTBa. OTO BUHO U3 
HeqaBHeli uHopMayuH io KyOancKkomy ka3aubemy Bolicxy [5, c. 1]. Tax, B Jlenb 
tamatu Cpatoro braropepHoro Bemmxoro KHa34 AmeKcaHgpa Hesckoro — ogHOoro 
M3 CaMBIX NOYMTaeMBIX B PoccHu MpaBOCMaBHbIX CBATBIX — 6 WeKxaOpa 2013 rona B 
ropoge JIaOuncxe Kpacnoyapckoro Kpaad COCTOSJICA UHH MaJIOrO OCBALICHHA Xpama, 
TMOCTpOeHHOTO B 4YeCTb erO HMeHH. CHMBOJIM4YHO, 4YTO CTPONTeJIbCTBO xpama 
3aBepIIMIOCh B Toy mpa3sqHoBaHua 300-nerua Cxsato-Tponykoli AmexcaHypo- 
Hescxoti Jlappi. CBoli BKuIay] B CTPOHTeJIbCTBO BHECIIM He TObKO PyKOBOJMTeJIN 
TIpeANpHATHH, yupexeHHu, oOpraHu3alHi, UpexupHHuMatTesM, HO uM OOBIMHBIC 
JOM, KOTOpble BO BpeMs” TpoBeyeHua akyMu «By0x%KH CBOM KHpNHY B XpaM» 3a 
CHMBOJIHYeCKy!o WlaTy MOrIM MpHoOpecTH KUpMM4n, Ha KOTOPBIX IMCasIM CBOH 
MMeHa WIM WMeHa CBOHX pOJCTBeHHHKOB. TakKHM o0pa30M, yxKe BO BpeMa 
BO3BeJeCHHA XpaM CTaJI MECTOM AYXOBHOrO OOBeEAHHEHHA HW IpHMUpeHHA. 

V1, HakOHell, HEOTBeMJIEMBIM 3JIEMCHTOM BO3POXKACHHA Ka3aubero OOWIeCTBa UH 
3ayI0rOM ero HHTerpalMH B MHorooOpa3Hy!o OOMeCTBeHHYIO CTpyKTypy 
coBpeMeHHoli Poccnu sBuaeTCH pa3BHTWe CHCTeMbI Ka3a4bero oOpa30BaHHA, 
HauHHad C ero Oa3HCHOrO ypOBHA BIWIOTb WO HawOoNee MpOABHHyTbIx opm. 
IIpumepom 3yecb cmyxuT HopocuOupcKow oOsacTu Ka3a4baA KayleTCKad WKOJIa- 
wutTepHat «Ka3auuii KayjeTCKHM Kopriyc uMeHuH Teposa Poccniicxoh Dexepaynu 
Onera KysHopa». Ero nporpaMMa BKJIKOuaeT TaKHe OCHOBHbIe HallpaBsleHHA 10 
pa3BUTHIO CaMOOBITHOH Ka3aubeli KyIbTypBI [3, c. 2]: 

- pa3paOoTKa HM pealM3aluq mporpaMM (mlaHoB) pa3BHTHA Ka3a4ubeli 

KYJIBTYPBI; 

- KyJIbTypHO-oOpa30BaTeyIbHat, § HaydHO-HCcyeqOBaTeIbCKasd,  My3clHad 
padota; 

- cCOxpaHeHHe TpaqHUMOHHOH KYyJIBTypbI Ka3a4ecTBa; 

- MOIMMyApH3allWA HCTOPUKO-KYJIBTYPHOFO Hace UA KA3AKOB; 

- pa3BHTHe CaMOJleATeIbHOTO XY]O2XKCCTBCHHOTO TBOPYeCTBA Ka3a4ecTBa, 
co3fqaHHe yCOBHH Id 3aHATHA TBOPYCCKOM eATeIbHOCTBIO. Ha 
HempodeccnoualbHoli (HOOMTeIbCKOM) OCHOBe B TocyjapcTBeHHBIX 
YUpeKTCHHAX KYJIBTYPBbI; 

- TOM WepxkKKa Ka3a4bHx OOUIECTBCHHBIX OpraHH3alluii, JeATeCJIBHOCTb KOTOPBIX 
HalipaByleHa Ha MaTpWOTH4YeCKOe BOCIMTaHHe MOJIOeEKH, COXpaHeHHe 
TpaHUMOHHOH KyJIbTYpBEI. 

B xa3aubeli kayleTCKOM kosIe-uHTepHare uMeHH Tepos PoccniicKol 

@Meyepauuu Onera KyaHopa BegeTca padota M0 cleyIOWMM HarpaBIeHHAM: 

1. PaspadboTtKa mpodvMpoBaHHbIxX, aBTOPCKHX MporpaMM  mpeMeToB 
TeopeTHYecKorO Kypca H JOMONHMTeIbHOrO OOpa30BaHHA, BKJIIOUAIOWIHX 
KpaeyroyIbHbIe KaMHH OCHOB Ka3aubeli KYJIbTYPbl, HallpaBsIeHHbIX Ha 
O3HaKOMJICHHe KajleT C HCTOpHel Ka3adecTBa, CaMOObITHOCTbIO KYJIbTYpbI 
Ka3aKOB, JYXOBHOM MU WaTpHOTHYeCKOM HallpaBsIeHHOCTbWO. 

2. [[popeyzenue MeponpuaTui (CHOpTHBHBIX HM MaTpHOTHYeCKHX) WIA NOAHATHA 
IIpHopuTeta Ka3a4bero ykKlala, pa3BHTHA OOyyaloWuxca Kak (PU3H4eCKH, 
Tak HU WyXOBHO. 

3. YuacTue B 3HAYHMBIX MePOMpHATHAX, HallpaBIeHHbIX Ha TO, U4TOOBI 
PaclIMpuTb Kpyro30p KayjeT, 3HaKOMCTBO HX C TpayMWMaAMH UM UCTOpHel He 
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TOJIbKO Ka3ayecTBa Poccuu, Ho MH HopocuOupcKoi obsactTu u bepycxa. 

4. Co3qaHve cCOlMasIbHO 3Ha4MMBbIX IIPOeCKTOB, KOTOPbIe [PH3BaHbl 
CHOCOOCTBOBaTb (POPMUPOBAaHHIO 30poBoro OOpa3a X%KU3HH, NOATOTOBKe K 
cary2K6e B Boopy2KeHHBIX Cumax Poccniickoli @Meyepayun, 
HaTPHOTHYCCKOMY BOCIIMTaHHIO KajleT, BO3PO%KACHHIO CaMOOBITHOCTH 
Ka3auecTBa. 

IIporpamma peanu3yeTca B CHCTeMe BOCHHO-MaTPHOTHYECKOTO BOCHMTaHHA U 
Ka3a4bero OOpa3s0BaHHA, BKJIIOUaeT KOMIMJICKC MePOMpHATHH, HallpaBIeHHbIxX Ha 
TOAepxKKy B YYeOHO-BOCIIMTAaTeIbHOM polecce KyJIbTypHO-HCTOpHyeckKHx 
TpaquUMi, ABIAIOW[MXCA OCHOBOM OOpa30BaHHA HM BOCHHO-lMaTpHOTH4eCKOrO 
BOCHHTaHHA Ka3a4bel MOJONExKH, MpoBeseHve pa3HooOpa3HbIX MeponpHATHH 
(CIOpTHBHBIX, STHOrpaPH4ecKHX, KYJIBTYPHBIX Vi T. J.), YYHTbIBAIOMHX HanOosee 
TIOIHO HOTPeOHOCTH COBpeMeHHOH Ka3zaubel MOJIONC%KH. 

V3 TpMBeyeHHbIX BBbIMe XapaKTepHCTHK COBPeMeHHOM %Kv3HH Ka3auecTBa 
JIOTHYCCKH BbITCKAIOT HU UPHHIUHMbI POPMUpOBaHHA COOTBETCTBYIOLWIMX NporpaMM 
BBICLUerO OOpa30BaHHA. 


Ponb By30B QnA O6ycTponicTBa Ka3sayecTBa B COBPEMEHHOM POCccuiicKOM 
o6OwecTBe 


Kak Mbl BHJIMM, OCHOBHBIMH MOMECHT@MH COIMMaIbHOTO 3aKa3a ABJIALOTCA: 
Co3qaHHe SKOHOMHYCCKOM OCHOBbI 3a CUe€T y4aCTHA Ka3AKOB B TOcyapcTBeHHOH U 
WHOM ciry2KOe, BeeCHHe TpaMUMOHHBIX (POpM XO3AMCTBOBaHHA, a TakoKe JyXOBHOe 
COBepLICHCTBOBaHHe Kka3ayecTBa u (opMupoBaHve CHCTeMbI Kka3a4bero 
oOpa30BaHHA HM BOCIIMTAaHHA. 

OTOT COMMaIbHBIM 3aKa3 MW CTall BO TaBy yryia WeaTembHocru MIYTY 
um. K. I’. Pa3ymoscxoro, KOTOpBIi TlepBbIli Hayall MOJPOTOBKY 
BBICOKOKBaJIM(@UUMPOBaHHBIX KapOB C BbICIUHM OOpa3s0BaHHeM JIA Ka3ayecTBa. 

Muccua ka3auecTBa Ha COBPeCMeHHOM 9Talle pakTH4YeCcKH Ta 2%Ke, 4YTO U B 
paHHHi nepHoy mosBseHua Ka3auecTBa B PoccuM, — OCBOeHHe 3eMelIb, OxpaHa 
TeppHTOpHi, NaTpHoTH4ecKOe BOCHMTAaHve MOJOJeKH, COXpaHeHve MpaBoclaBuAa 
Ha Bcelt TeppuTopuu Poccun. Ka3aube oOuecTBO H Ka3aKH Kak eFO YJICHbI CO3alOT 
OOBEKTEI COMMAIbHOM KyJIbTYpbI 110 30BY COBECTH, 110 30By IIpeKOB, a He 110 ToMy, 
YTO 9TO IIpeymucaHo Kem-TO [7, c. 135]. 

Ka3aubu BOMCKOBbIe OOWIeCTBa MOITOMY HM 3aHHTepecoBaHbl B MOJTOTOBKe 
CHeWHaucTOB, KOTOpble OOs3aTeIbHO BePHYTCA [Id paOOTbI B ITHX OOUIECTBAX. 
HyxHbI MHOTHe CIeWMasIMCTbI: H IOPHCTbI, H IKOHOMUCTEI, H TeXHOJIOrM B ciepe 
TlepepaOoTKH CeuIbXO3MpOAYKUMH, B Mpou3sBoyzcTBe xeOa u xIeOOOyIOUHBIX 
W3eIMH,  CieWMaMCcThl 93IeBaTOpHOrO xXO3siiCTBa, KOHJMUMOHUpOBaHHA, 
XOJIOJMJIBHBIX YCTAHOBOK H T. JI. 

B yHuBepcntete MpeycTaBlleH WHpOKUMM CIeKTp BCeX 9THX CrelMaIbHOCTel, 
TaK BOCTpeOoBaHHBIX Ka3ayecTBoM. IlogzroToBKa BeyleTca Mo 28 cielMabHOCTaM, 
nostomMy MIYTY wu nonan B nome 3peHua aTaMaHos Ka3ayectTBa. Ha ceroquaMHli 
JCHb 3aKIOUaIOTCA JJOFOBOpbl C Ka3a4bHMH OOUIeECTBAMH Ha MOTOTOBKY 
CHeWHaIMCTOB, IIpHeMa Ka3aKOB Ha LeJIeBble O10]PKeETHBIC MeCTA. 

CeroqHa B HapodHoe XO3sHCTBO IIpHXOJAT HOBbIC TEXHOJIOIMH, 3HATb KOTOPBIe 
Ka3aKaM HeoOxoqMMO, 4TOOBI He YyCTYHHTb B KOHKypeHuMH ApyruM 
Mpov3BoquTeIAM. TpeOyrotcad 3HaHHa COBPeMeHHOTO IMpOv3BOACTBa: BbITeCUKH 
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BKycHoro xjleOa, COXpaHeHHA 3epHa B COBPeMECHHBIX IICBATOPHBIX XO3AiICTBAX, 
COBPeMCHHO MCJIbHHIBI, yIpaBsIeHHe KOTOPOH OCyMIeCTBIAeTCA THCTAaHWMOHHO Ha 
OCHOBe HHHOBAI[MOHHBIX TeXHONOrHH HW C COOTBETCTBYIOWIMM 3HeprocbeperarollHM 
oOopyyqoBaHHeM U T.J., UH T.0. CoBpemMeHHOMy MpoOv3BOJCTBY Hy KHBI 
COBpeMeHHBIe cielMaucTal. Takux cmemuamuctop XXI Beka WU YTOTOBUT 
yHuBepcentet [2, c. 5]. 

Y MIYTY um. K.T. Pa3ymMoscxoro ecTb emule OAMH OombUIOM WoC: y 
yHuBepcuteta 19 dbusuasoB, KOTOpble pacioO*KeHbI Ha TepPpHTOPUAX UpakTHYeCKH 
BCeX Ka3a4bux BOlicK. HeKoTopbie W3 CaMbIX CHJIBHBIX Hallux PUIMaIOB TaBHO VM 
ycnietiHo padotarot B PoctTose-Ha-Jlony, KpacHoyapcKom xpae (r. Temprok), 
Omcxoi oOsactTu (cTtaHuya [enepasosKa), B TpaMIMOHHBIX MeCTaX KOMMaKTHOTO 
MIpoxKUBaHHA Ka3zayecTBa. Ka3akaM 93TO OYeHb yOOHO, T.K. CTYeHTaM He 
oOs3aTeIbHO exaTb B Mocxsy. Onu MoryT oOyyaTbes, He OTPbIBAACb OT OMA, OT 
Ka3a4bero OOLIECTBA. 

Tloq Ka3a4buM OOpa30BaHHeM MBI MOHMMaeM BepTHKallb OOyYeCHHA: Ka3adbi 
Kaccbl B WIKoIaxX — Ka3auui KayeTCKHi Kopilyc — Ka3aube MpodeccHoHasIbHOo- 
TeXHMYeCcKoe yUHINWe — Ka3a4uuii yHuBepcuteT. TakuM 0Opa30M OCYLIeCcTBIIAeCTCA 
MIOCI€NOBATEJIBHbIM Mepexo MO ypOBHAM CYIJeCTBYIOMeH CHCTeMbI OOpa30BaHHA. 
Ha xkaxKqOM ypoBHe oOs3aTeIbHO dopMupyeTca onpeeseHHbI Ka3za4qnit 
KOMIIOHCHT B UpeMeTax, B J{HCIMMIMHaX, W3ydaeMbIX B OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX 
yupexkqeHHax, B TOM uncie H B MI'YTY. Vmenuo B Halliem yHuBepcuTete 
paspaOoTaH cCIIeWMasIbHbIii Ka3a4uuii KOMMOHEHT B KayecTBe OOA3aATCJIBHbIX 
AOMOJHUTEIbHBIX BOMPOCOB JIA KaAKTON TMCUMMIMHbI WIM WpeyqMeta, BXOJALIMX B 
TO WIM WHOe HallpaBsleHHe NOATOTOBKN cieuMamucta. Ha sty paspaOoTKy y Hac 
yllio pakTwyeckH ToNTOpa rola, Mu ceifyac MO%KHO TOBOPHTb O TOM, YTO B 
MeTOAHY4eCKOM IWlaHe paspaboTaH Ka3a4Hii KOMMOHEHT Aid cpeqHel UIKOJIBI, WIA 
Ka3aubero. KayleTCKOrO. §=KOpiyca, Id mpodrexoOpa30BaHua 4 BBICIUerO 
oOpa30BaHHa, HMes B BUY HW Halll YHHBepcHrer. 

BBeyeHue Ka3aubero KOMIOHEHTA B YYeOHBIe MIaHbI WOSBOIMIO peasIM30BaTb B 
TpakTHYecKOH JeATeCbHOCTH MPHHUMMbI TocytapcTBeHHOH MONMTHKH HM OOUIHeE 
TpeOoBaHHA K cCOJepxKaHuIO OOpa30BaHHa, ccbopMysMpoBaHHble B 3aKoHe 00 
oOpa30BaHHH: 

- BOCHIMTaHve rpaxkaHCTBeHHOCTH HU s100Bu K PoguHe; 

- 3allHTa CHCTeMOM OOpa30BaHHA Hal{MOHAaJIbHbIX KYJIbTyp HU PerMOHAJIbHBIX 

KYJIBTYPHBIX TpaqMUHi B YCIOBMAX MHOTOHALMOHAIIbHOLO rOcyAapcTBa; 

- (opMupoBaHve MupoOBO33peH4ecKON HpaBCTBeEHHOM KYJIbTYPbI; 

- TYMaHH3allHA W ryMaHvTapH3alna Mmpolecca oOpa3s0BaHHa. 

Take OHO MO3BOJIA€T HCIOUb30BaTb KYJIBTYPHO-HCTOpHyecKHe TpaquyHn 
Ka3a4eCTBa B JYXOBHO-HPaBCTBCHHOM MH llaTpHOTHYeECKOM BOCHHTAaHHH MOJIONe%KH. 

CreqyroWluMu 9TalaMu MOJepHu3alyHH yyeOuoro Mpolecca B HalpaBleHHu 
pa3BUTHA Ka3a4bero OOpa30BaHHA B HallieM YHUBepCHTeTe ABJIAIOTCA: 

> PazspadoTKa yueOHO-MeTOAMYeCKHX KOMIJICKCOB TO CIelHaIbHbIM U 

3IEKTHBHBIM KypcaM ka3aubell TeMaTHKH 110 HalipaBJIeHHAM TOJTOTOBKH 
OakaslaBpoB, B TOM 4McIe Oosee rryOoKoe u3y4eHHe Ka3a4bUX TeXHOJIOrHi 
TlepepaOoTKH CesIbCKOXO3AMCTBEHHOM UpOAyKUMH. 

> PaspadoTka B paMKax HalipaBlieHua «TexHOIOrMa mposxyKuuH u 

opraHv3ayua  oOulecTBeHHOrTO) 8 HMTaHHa  wupodusa NosxroToBKH 
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«TexHOJIOrMA HU OpraHy3allva Ka3aybero poH3BOJCTBa KyIMHapHoH 
MIPpOAYKIUMM WU KOHAUTepCKuX H3eIM» WIM Apyrux mpodusel, CcBA3aHHBIX C 
TPaMIMOHHEIMU Ka3aubuMH MMUeBbIMM TEXHOJIOrMAMH. 
> KomimektopaHve OuOMoTeKH, BKuIKOUaIOIIeH B ced crlellMasbHyt0, 
HaydHyto HU y4eOHy!o0 JIMTepaTypy, B KOTOPOH MpeAcTaBICHbI TpayMIMOHHbIe 
Ka3aubi MUeBbIe TeXHOJIOrHH, a TakxKe Ka3a4ubH W3aHHsA, Ta3ersl, 
%KYPHAJIBI, CO3aHve IICKTPOHHONM OnOmMoTeKn. M3naHue yHuBepcuTeTOM 
CBOero *KypHasia. 

> PaspaboTka MeToqMuecKHX peKOMeHalMii moO NONyIApw3alwu B 
BOCIIMTaTeIbHOH eaATeIbHOCTH TpaqMuMi UcTOpHyecKnH cO%KUBIUelcA 
Ka3aubeli CHCTCMbI YXOBHO-HpaBCTBeHHOrO HU  MatTpwoTM4yecKoro 
BOCHHTaHHA MOIONexKH Ha UpuMepe 6e33aBeTHOTO cuy2xKeHHA PoyMHe 
poccniickoro ka3a4ecTBa, ero rocyapcTBeHHOrO WaTpHOTH3Ma. 

> Co3qaHve CHCTeMBbI mpodeccHoHabHO MepenmowroTOBKH VW MOBBIINeHHA 

KBalupukaliMM wWpenoqaBatTeseii Ka3adbux y4eOHbIX 3aBeeHHi u 
CILyW2KalllUX Ka3a4bUX BOMCKOBBIX CTPyKTYyp. 

Ilockompxy MI'YTY nosuuMonupyeT ceOa Kak By3, B3AMMOJeHCTBYIOLUHH C 
Ka3a4bHMM BOMCKaMH, MbI MCHOb3yeM Ka3a4uHii KOMIOHCHT B OOyYeHHH BCex 
CTYCHTOB, a He TOJbKO MpeycTaBuTesei Ka3aubux oOOnIecTB. To ecTb BCce 
CTYeHTbI, a MX y Hac TouTH 50 TEICHY, H3yYaIOT Ka3aqui KOMMOHEHT B Kako 
TMCIMIVIMHe, B KaxKOM TpeyMete. 

BBogwuTb ka3a4uvii KOMMOHeEHT MbI Hadas c HcTopuu. Bot rye packpbiBaroTca 
BC€ TOJIOXKUTCIbHbIC MOMCHTHI pa3BHTHa Ka3ayecTBa! Uctopua — OnaronmpHaTHoe 
Toe WId Toro, YTOOKI MWyule NOHATh, KAKO 3TO YIMBHTeJIbHBIM (:beHOMeH — 
Ka3auecTBO. 

Paq WuciumIMH y Hac cBaA3aH c xJIeOoledeHHeM. 37/eCb MBI pacKpBIBaeM 
OcoOeHHOCTH Ka3aubHX TCXHOJOrHH W3rOTOBICHHA XIeOOOYIOUHEIX Vv37euMi, 
Ka3aubero KapaBas. Ha katespe BUHOJeIUA PacKPbIBaIOTCA CCKPeTHI H3FOTOBIICHHA 
Ka3a4bux BUH. CTYeCHTbI H3y4aIOT Ka3a4bIO KyXHIO, TCXHOJIOIMIO OOMIECTBeHHOTO 
TMTaHHaA, TeXHOJIOFHIO KOHAUTepcKoro IIPOH3BOCTBA. Pa3bICKHBaroT 
WHTepecHeliliuve pellenTbl Ka3aubeil KyXHH, KOTOpbIe MOTOM BKJIIOUAaIOTCA B 
porpammy oOy4eHHa. 

Tak paOorTatoT u Apyrne Kacegppl. 

Ectb ocoOeHHocTu Ka3aubero cnopta. Ha 3aHaTuax Kacbeapbl du3H4ecKoro 
BOCHHTaHHA 3TH OCOOeHHOCTH M3y4aIOTCA BCeMH — HM ka3aKaMU, MW OOBIYHbIMU 
cCTyHeHTaMu. 

Pa3Be cTaHeT KTO-HHOy]b BO3PaxKaTb IPOTHB OCBOCHHA HaBbIKOB yiIpaBJIeHHA 
OWATbIO, BbIC3LKU, JOKUTHTOBKH? PeOaTamM 9TO AelicTBUTeIbHO HHTepecHo. Y]asib 
Ka3a4bA, CMeJIOCTb, BbIHOCJIMBOCTb — BOCIIMTaHvWe TaKHX 4epT XapakTepa 
IIPHBETCTBYCTCA KaxKIbIM, KTO XOUCT OBIT KPeHKUM, 3OPOBBIM, BbIHOCJIMBBIM. 

Ka3auuii KOMMOHEHT, MeTOANKy MpenowaBaHud Ka3a4bUXx JMCIMIWIMH, Kas3aubux 
BHJOB CHOpTa YHMBepCHTeT COracOBbIBaeT C PYKOBOAMTeIAMM Hallux Ka3a4bux 
BOCK — aTaMaHaMH, TreHepallaMu, yTBep»xKeHHBIMU yka3amu IIpe3uneHta PO. 
Hexkotoppie 43 HUX padoTaloT y Hac B yHuBepcuTete. Hampumep, 3aBeqyromnii 
Kadenzpou «Mctopua ka3auecTBa HW perHoHoBeeHHe» aTaMaH BcepesMKoro Bolicka 
Jjoncxoro, Aenytat TocynapcrBenHolt AyMbl P®, WoKTop cowMoNorMyeckux HayKk, 
mpodeccop Buxtop Ierpopuy Boyonaukuti. PadOotaer B MI'YTY wu atamaH 
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LleutpambHoro ka3aubero BOlicka Banepuii Mpanopua Hanmmos. OTH aTaMaHbl 
BeCbMa YBaKaeMBbI B Ka3a4ubeli cpejie. 

AKTyaJIbHOH CTaHOBHTcA pa3paOoTKa COOTBETCTBYIOWNeH BOCIMTATeIbHOM 
TeOpHu B YHHBepcuTeTax, Oa3Mpyroulelicd Ha KYJIBTYPOMOrM4eCKOM TOAXO]e, B 
OCHOBe KOTOPON JIexKaT WEHHOCTH, CMBICJIbI HW Weasibl Ka3a4beH KYJIbTYPBI. 

Auamm3upya leyarormueckve fMporeccbl Kka3aubeii KYJIbTYpbl, Ba%KHO 
MCHOIb3OBaTb HE TOJIbKO ee TpayHWHu, HO HW Te MHHOBAIMU, KOTOPbIe POKTAlOTCA B 
COBPeMCHHBIX peasiMax. 

IlostoMy Bce uallje HCHOb3yeTCA BOCIMTATeIbHBIM MOTeHIMal KYJIbTypbI 
Ka3ayuectBa. Topopa o TpaqMyMax B TWeqarormuecKHx WesxX Ka3a4ueCTBa, MBI 
TMOHHMaeM Tp COCTAaBIIAIOWIMe: COXpaHeHHe, NPeeMCTBEHHOCTS U pa3BuTue [6, c. 
11]. 

VU 9To sABAeTCA OTMpaBHOM TOUKOM Id BO3HHKHOBeHHA Meqarormueckoli 
MHHOBaLMOHHOM TeOpHu BOCHMTAaHHA HU OOpa30BaHHA B yHuBepcuTete. B mporecce 
BO3POK CHUA Ka3a4eCTBA OTKPbUICA MeLarorvyecku, BOCHMTATeJIbHBIM NOTeHIMAI 
KYJIbTYpbI Ka3auecTBa. 

K HMM OTHOCATCA: Ka3aubA Wed, OCHOBAHHAA Ha TpayMHAx ClaBAHO-pyCcCKoro 
HapOJOBMaCTHA; BOCIUTATeIbHbIM Ueall — COBePWICHHbIM JMUHOCTHEIM oOpa3, 
BBICHIat WesIb JIMYHOCTHBIX HM OOUIECTBEHHBIX YCTpeMJIeHHii Ka3ayecTBa; 
BOCIIMTaTeIbHbIe IWCHHOCTH Ka3aubeli KyJIbTYpbl — OCO3HAHHbIC WM TpMHATHIC 
CMBICJIbI Ka3a4beFO CYLICCTBOBAHHA. 

UV onbiT moka3bIBaeT, YTO POJIb HM MeCTO OOpa30BaTEJIbHBIX YUPEXKTCHHU B 
Tipolecce BO3spoxKqeHHA Ka3za4ecTBa He orpaHuBaeTcd oOpa3z0BaTeJIbHOH 
J[CATCMBHOCTBIO, a (pOpMupyeTca WelIblii KOMMJIeKC, KOTOPbI oOecne4unBaeT 
YCTOHYMBEIN NONOKUTEIBHBIM pe3yJIbTAT. 

3a mocneqHue 4 roqa By3 WeleHalpaBienHo dopmupyeT uHdpactpyKTypy 
B3aMMOJeHCTBHA C Ka3a4bMMH OO[eCTBaMH Ha BCeX ypOBHAX. OcHoBHas 
WeATEIbHOCTb WACT MO CieYIOWIMM HalipaBsleHHsM: 

1. dbopmMupoBaHne CHCTeMBI HelIpepbIBHOrO Kazayubero OOpa30BaHHA; 

2. MeTOAMYeCKad HW MHHOBAL|MOHHAA NOAWepxkKa CTAHOBJICHHA JKOHOMMYCCKHX 

OCHOB J[eATCIbBHOCTH Ka3a4bUXx OOMECTB; 

3. pa3BHTHe Ka3a4bero CaMOylipaBlIeHHs; 

4. BOCHUTaTeIbHad padota C Ka3aubeli MOMOe%KbIO. 

TloqoOubIM OMbIT COTpyAHMYeCTBa Ka3a4ecTBa MH TocyapcTBeHHOTO By3a OBL 
TlepBbIM, woTOoMy MI-YTY uas3prBaeT ceOa MepBbIM Ka3a4bMM By30M — HB Poccnu, u 
B Mupe. B coé6pemeHHoix ycnoeuAX co3pela HacmoAMelbuaa HeoOxOOUMOCMd 
co30aHUuA U paz6umUA CUCcMeMbI BoICUIezO Ka3aube2z0 OOpaz06anuaA. BO mHO2UXx 
peeuonax eolicKoéeblie Ka3aueu obwecméea BboICMynaiom 3a co30aHUe Ha céeoUux 
MeppuMOPUAX BbICUIUX KAZAUbUX yUebHbIX 3aeedenull. 

TloqBoaa WTO BbINIeCKa3aHHOMY, XOYCTCA MOQYEPKHYTb, 4TO B HaCTOALIee 
BpeMA pa3BHTHe Ka3a4bero oOOpa30BaHHA, HeECOMHeHHO, MpescTaBlaeTca 
BOCTpeOOBaHHBbIM HM 3Ha4MMBIM Jt COBPeMeHHOLO pocculickoro OOUecTBA. 
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TATbBAHA ANIEKCEEBHA CNUPUDOHOBA ! TATYANA SPIRIDONOVA 


COBPEMEHHbIE UCCHIEQOBAHMA UM FOCYAAPCTBEHHAA 
NONUTUKA B OBJIACTU PASBUTMA ODAPEHHbIX ETEN 


CURRENT RESEARCH AND THE STATE POLICY ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


AdHoTauna / Abstract 


OnapeHHpie feTH — 93TO TBOPYeCKHH, IKOHOMMYeCKHH U NONMTH4eCKHI 
MOTeHUMal JOOoro pa3sBUTOrO TocyapcTBa, KOTOpoe 3a00THTCA O CBOeM OyAYIIeM. 
OyHako B Hay4HO sHTepaType HeT MONHOWeHHOTO aHaiu3a OJIMTUKH, 
MpOBOAMMOH Halllei CTpaHol B OOaCTH pa3BUTHA JeTCKOM OAapeHHocTu. B WaHHoH 
cTaTbe OTpaxkKeHbI  UCCieqOBaHHA MOHATHA  OfapeHHOCTH,  IMpoBeyena 
Klaccupukalua TeOpuit OfapeHHOCTH, MpeCTaBJICHbI B XPOHOJOFHYeCKOM MopAyKe 
M UpoanarM3HpoBaHbI lpaBHTeJIbCTBeCHHbI€e HOPMaTHBHbIe OKYMCHTHI, 
Kacalollvecad MOAAepxKKU JeTCKOM OapeHHocTH. 

Gifted children are the creative, economical and political potential of any 
developed country if it cares about its future. However, the present-day literature 
doesn’t have a detailed analysis of the policy carried out by our country towards the 
development of gifted children. The work deals with the study of the concept of 
talent; current theories of talent are classified and the government regulations related 
to the support of children’s talents are presented in the chronological order and 
analyzed. 


Kimoueépie cio6a: ojapeHHOcTh, OAapeHHbI peOeHoK, KaccupuKkayHa 
OJapeHHOCTH, TrocyJapcTBeHHad NOJHTHKa B OOaCTH pasBHTHA 
oyapeHHocTu 

Keywords: talent, gifted child, classification of giftedness, state policy on the 
development of talent 


JletcKkad OfapeHHOCTbh WM eTCKOe TBOPYeCTBO CTAaIM MpeMeTOM H3y4eHHA 
TleWaroruku MW MCHXOOrMH CpaBHUTeIbHO HeaBHO — TOJIbKO B Kone XIX Beka, 
XOTA TIpoOsemMa CeJIeKUMM OfapeHHOCTH cyecTByeT C IpeBHUx BpeMeH. Tem He 
MeHee J]O CHX HOp B COBpeMeHHOM Hayke CyleCTByeT MHO2KeCTBO Teopuit 
OJapeHHOCTH, HH OfHa H3 KOTOPbIX He ABIAeTCA OOM[eMpHHATOM. ITH TeopHu 
OTpaxkalOT pa3sHoe NOHHMaHVe MCTOKOB OapeHHOCTH, JBMKYUIMX CHI ee pa3sBUTHA, 
KYJIbTYPHO-HCTOPH4eCKHX HV COMMAJIbHBIX YCIOBHM ee IpOABJICHHH U T. I. 

Ilepabie PyHaMeHTaIbHble SMMMpwHyecKHe HCCeqOBAaHHA OapeHHOCTH MBI 
HaxOMM y aHrsiMiicKoro mcuxonora ®. Tanmbrona B padote «HacieqcTBeHHOCTb 
TalaHTa: 3aKOHbI H MocueycTBHA» (1875). OH H3y4a HacueCTBCHHOCTb TaslaHTa, 
YMCTBeEHHBIX OCOOeCHHOCTH pa3JIM4HBbIX pac. ABIAICb CTOPOHHHKOM TeopHHu 
HaCJI€ICTBCHHOrO TalaHTa, MepBbIM IIbITaJICA BBECTH CTaTHCTH4YeCKHe H3MepeHHA 
TalaHTa, paccMaTpHBas poyctTBo 400 3HaMeHHTBIX JOZel. Begyujee 3HaueHve OD. 
TanbToH MpvjaBall HacsieCTBeHHOCTH, He OTPHWad BIMAHHA COMMAIbHOM cpesbl, 
yeast BHMMaHHe BOCIMTAaHHIO UH BIIMAHHIO pa3IM4HbIX OOWIECTBeHHBIX (pakTOPOB 
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Ha pa3BuTHe. OH cuuTal, YTO CyIecTByeT HeKasd rpaHulla, Yepe3 KOTOpyloO HUKakoe 
BOCIHMTaHve HM HMKakwe yiipakKHeHHa He MoMoryT MepecrynutTs. OD. Tanprou 
oTMeuaeT ocoOeHHocTH TIpOABJICHHA ojapeHHoctu: IIpH4yJIMBOCTB, 
HeIOCTOAHCTBO, CTpacTHad YBJICUCHHOCTb CBOMM JeyIOM. OH BbI,BMraeT TPH 
YCJIOBHA, HMerIOlve HacIeqCTBeHHY!0 IIpupory: «coueTaHHe JapoBUTOCTH, 9Heprun 
MW CllOcoOHOCTH K TaxKENOMY Tpyny» [15, c. 332]. 

TepMuH «oqapeHHOCTb» NOABWJICA B IICHXOOrHU B Hayale XX Beka Onaroyapa 
aMepukaHckomy licuxonory IT. Yummy, KoToppii o603HauHI HM yuallMxca co 
CBe€PXHOPMAJIBHBIMH clocoOHoctamnu. IlockobKy DJIA TOTO Yallje MCHOMb3OBAaIIOCh 
COBO «TaIaHT», BO3HUKJIa HEOOXOAMMOCTb BbIACHCHHA TOXKeCcTBAa WIM pasiM4HA 
9THX JBYX TEPMHHOB. 

Ilo MoBoxy COOTHOMeHHA THX MOHATHM CYLIeCTBYIOT pa3Hble TOUKH 3peHHA. 
TamaHT OJHHMH TICHXOIOraMH OTOXKACCTBIAeTCA C OapeHHOCTbIO, ApyruMu 
paccMaTpuBaeTca KaK BbICOKUM ypOBCHb pa3BHTUA cioOcoOHOcTel, Mpexe Bcero 
CIeWMasIbHBIX. Y HEKOTOPHIX ABTOPOB TaslaHT OTOXKECTBIACTCA C TeHHaIbHOCTbIO, 
a He C OgapeHHocTpio. Tak, Hampumep, E. II. WUnsun nmonumaer tTanaHT kak 
peamM30BaHHyIO OjjapeHHOCTb, KOTOpad MpOABIAeTCA JIMINb Kak TpHpoqHas 
Tipegnocbiika TasaHta [6, c. 140]. A.M. Matrourkuy cuntaet, 4To B OTIMUHe OT 
POJCTBeHHOTO HOHATHA «CIOCOOHOCTH> TallaHT xapakTepH3yeTca B OOJIBINIMHCTBE 
cilyuaeB Cco4“eTaHHeM payja clocoOHocTeli, KoTopble oOecieunBaloT WOCTWKeHHE 
BbICOKHX Pe3yJIbTATOB OPHTMHAJIbHOrO HM KaueCTBeEHHOTO BbIMomHeHUA [15, c. 116]. 

PaccMOTpuM HeCKOJIbKO THOAXOJ0B K OlpeyeseHHIo NOHATHH «“OapeHHElit 
peOeHoK», «oqapeHHOCTb», ccbOpMyIHMPOBaHHBIX YUCHBIMH. 

IIcuxotepanest B. II. Kanjenko nog JapoBaHuem mospa3yMeBaeT HeKOTOpBIe 
CBOHMCTBa HHTeJIeKTa, a TakxKe Jpyruve CTOPOHbI AyweBHOrO cKyIayja, B CHILy 
KOTOPBIX JaHHbI HHIMBUA Mpow3BonuT 39ddexT B TOM HIM WHOM oOONacTH c 
MHHHMA@JIbHOM 3aTpaTol Tpyya u 9Heprun. CyObekT, KOTOpbIii Up TOM %#*e 3aTpaTe 
3HEprMu cyemaeT Coble, YeM CpeqHUu 10 clocoOHocTsM [7]. 

IO. B. BacumbkoBa cuntaeT, 4YTO OapeHHOCTb — 9TO BBICOKHM YypOBeHb 
pa3BuTHA Kakux-MO0 cnocoOHocTeli uemoBeKka [2, c. 409]. Ilo MHenuto B. M. 
TengoBa, O2apeHHOCTb — 93TO COYeTaHHe HeCKOJIbKUX cHOcoOHOCTelHl y OHOTO 
yenopexa. UccileqopaTesb olpeyeiseT OfapeHHOCTb KaK kayecTBeHHOe 
cBoeoOpa3He, coueTaHHe cilocoOHocTeli, oOecieunBarolllee YesOBeKy yCIIellHoe 
BbINOJHeHHe KakO-1H00 AeaTembHOCTH [13]. 

T. H. Jbxymarynopa ufeHTudulupyer oapeHHoOcTb pexze Bcero c ApKoli 
VHMBUAYasIbHOCTbIO B CaMBIX pa3HbIX ee MpOABIeHHAX. OjapeHHbIif uesoBeK 
oTmMyaetca OT Ipyrux JOZeH BbILaIOWIMMHCA YepTaMH: OH 9%MOLMOHAaIeH, 
HeOObI4eH, O6€3 BUMMBIX YCHMJIMM ObICTpO clIpaBdeTCaA C pa3IM4HbIMM 3aadaMn, 
BbIONpaeT OPHTHHAJIbHbIe CHocoObI AelicTBUM, MOWyYaeT MHTepecHble pe3yJbTATHI 
[4, c. 9]. 

OomuM ocHOBaHHeM B ITHX NOAXOMax ABIIACTCA yKa3aHve Ha IIPOABIIAFOLLY!OCA 
B J{aHHbIM MOMeHT UcKOUMTeIbHOcTs. J[pyrad rpynmla UccieqoBaTesei 
lipefiaraeT IIpu olpewzeueHuH OapeHHOCTH OpHeHTHpOBaTBCA He CTOJIbKO Ha 
ycllexv, yKe pealbHO eMOHCTpupyeMbIe peOeHKOM, CKOJIbKO Ha _ ero 
MOTCHIMAIbHbIC BO3MOXKHOCTH JOCTH4b BbICOKHX pe3yIbTATOB B Oy/IyIIleM, T. K. 
TOCTWKCHHA He MOTYT CJIyKUTb aOCOJIOTHO BepHbIM HM TeM OoIee CNHHCTBCHHbIM 
KpHTepHeM JeTCKOM ofapeHHocTn. 
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B oTow cBa3H B pado4el KOHIeENWMH OapeHHocTH, pa3padoTaHHol 
J. b. Borossnencxov, B. ]]. UWlagpuxopsm u gp., qaetca Takoe onmpeyemenue 
ofapeHHocTu: «OqapeHHbiii peOeHoK — 9TO peOeHOK, KOTOPBIi BLIeIACTCA APKUMH, 
OYCBUHBIMH, HHOTa BbILaIOWMMMCA JOCTHKeHHAMM (WIM HMeeT BHYTpeHHHe 
TIPCAMOCbIIKH JIA TaKUX JOCTHKCHHH) B TOM WIM HHOM Bue WeaTesbHOcTH» [10, 
c. 5]. 

A. A. boganep  OHHMaeT OfapeHHOCTb KaK MOTeHIMal e;lOBeKa, 
onpeeIAIOMMM ero TOTOBHOCTh K OCYIIECTBIICHHIO Pa3HbIX BUOB JeATCIbHOCTH, a 
TaKKe BO3MOXKHBIMN YPOBCHb UX MIpOAYKTHBHOCTH [1]. 

H. 10. Cunarnua u B. VW. anos nogxogat k OapeHHOCTH kKaK CHCTeMHOMy, 
Pa3BHBalOleMyca B TeYeHHe %KV3HH KayeCTBy TICHXHKUM, KOTOpOe oMpeyemaerT 
BO3MOXKHOCTb JOCTWKEHHA YeIOBCKOM OosIee BbICOKHX (HEOOBIMHBIX, He3aypATHBIX) 
pe3yIbTaTOB B OJHOM WIM He€CKOJIbKHX BHaxX JeATeIbHOCTH 110 CpaBHeHHIO C 
Apyrumu mofbmu [3, c. 5; 11]. C ux Touxu 3penua, ofapeHHOCTh — cIO*KHOe 
TICHXH4eCKoe OOpa3z0BaHHe, B KOTOPOM Hepa3pbIBHO MeperieTeHbI MO3HaBaTeJIbHBIe, 
3IMOLUMOHAJIBHbIe, BOJICEBbIC, MOTHBALMOHHBbIe, MCHXO@u3HONOrMYecKHe U [pyrue 
cep ncuxuku. Ee mpv3Haku (IIposBIeHHA) MOTYyT ObITb MOCTOAHHBIMH, HO MOTyT 
MMeTb MH BPCMEHHBI (IpexoAAWIMH) XapakTep, MOTYyT ObITb ABHbIMH, HO MOTYT ObITb 
TIpeCTaBJICHBI H B CKPbITOH, MOTeHWHaIbHOH (bopme. 

Tpetba rpylina uccieqopatesieH CuTaeT, YTO OapeHHOCTb — 3TO Ka4yeCcTBO, 
TIpHcylyee KAXKTOMYy YeIOBeEYeCCKOMY HHIMBULY, a OCHOBOMOJATAaIOWLy!0 POJIb B ee 
IIpOABJICHHH OHH OTBOAT COMMAIbHON cpere. 

Bb. T. JIuxaues mmuieT, YToO “OMapeHHOCTh, TaaHT, TeHHaJIbHOCTb MpOABJIALOTCA 
B  JIM4HOCTH Kak spKHe WHAMBYyasIbHO-HeMOBTOpHMble TBOP4eCKHe, 
WHTCJIICKTYAIbHbIe, IMOMMOHAIbHbIe, (PU3M4eCKHe CMOCOOHOCTH B TOM WIM HHOM 
oOmacTH YemoBeyecKoH eaTesbHocTH. Pa3snw4yne B cTeleHH, KayecTBe HU 
HallpaBJIeHHOCTH  OfapeHHOCTH uesOBeKa Mpezompeyzestenbl nupuporoii, 
reHeTwyeckuM (boHyom. Kaskabiii HOpMasIbHbI peOeHOK ofapeH BCeMH 
YeJIOBeEYCCKHMH CYIL[HOCTHBIMH CHJIaMH WH BO3MO%KHOCTbIO B HeOOXOJMMBIX UH 
JOCTATOUHBIX COMMAIbHBIX YCIIOBHAX Pa3BUBAaTb UX B CceOe» [8, c. 74]. 

b.T. Ananpep Takxxe oOOOCHOBbIBaeT MPHHUMI MpHcyTCTBHA BbICOKHX 
BO3MOXHOCTeH y Bcex JOLeH. ITO ocobeHHbIe CMOCOOHOCTH, OTIMYAIOWIMe ero OT 
Apyrux Joel U Waroujue MpeuMylecTBO BO MHOIHX %KH3HeHHBIX CuTyauuax. Ilo 
oOpa3Homy BbIpaxeHu1o M. A. XonoqHo, NocneqoBaTembHuup! b. Tl. AnaHbesa, 
CylecTByeT «Ipe3yMMlNHA OapeHHOCTH», T.e. BCe TOMM oapeubi. TnaByoe, 
YTOOBI ITY OLapCHHOCTh pa3BUTb HU TIpHMeHNTb B %KU3HH [4, c. 48]. 

TakuM oOpa30M, HeCMOTpa Ha pa3HHWy B WoAxosax K oMmpeyeueHuio 
ofapeHHocTu, (akT CylIeCTBOBaHHA pa3IMYHbIX BHOB OfapeHHOCTH He 
ocnapuBaeTca peCTaBuTeIAMH pa3/IM4HbIX KOHWenMWMH. OcHoBaHuemM 1a 
KlaccCHUKalHU BBICTyMAatoT: 

* BHJBI, T.e. cBOoeoOpa3sve MpoaBNeHua crocoOHocTelH (MaTemMaTH4eckKHe, 

JIMHTBHCTHYCCKHE, MY3bIKaJIBHBIe H T. J.); 

* BO3pacTHad JMHaMHKa — YCKOpeHHOe, COOTBeTCTByIOlee HOpMe WJM 

3aMeJVICHHOe pa3sBuTHe; 

* YpOBeHb MpOABJICHHA OapeHHOCTH — OapeHHble WIM BbICOKOOZapeHHEle, 

oco6o ojapeHHble, HMerIOlHe Ipu3HakH OapeHHOCTH; 

* BH NpOABJICHHA — ABHaA HM CKPbITad; 
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* IlHpoTa NposBeHusa — OOMad WIM CielMasibHad; 

* THI NpeqnouwnTaeMol JeaATesbHOCTH — WHTeJWIeKTyaIbHad, akaylemMuyeckas, 
TBopyeckaa, XY]O2KeCTBeHHAaA, TICHXOMOTOpHaa CHOpTHBHad, 
KOHCTpyktTopckaa, MyepcKas [5]. 

B nocnequue rogbl, 10 MHeHutIO JI. U. DembquITelHa, B CBA3H C MCTOpHueckn 
3HAYMMBbIMM H3MCHCHHAMH B OOIIeCTBE YETKO IPOABIIAIOTCA UH PealIbHble U3MeCHCHHA 
COBPeMeHHOrO peOeHKa: yBeIMYNBacTCA KATCTOPHA ONAaPeCHHBIX JeTeli, cpequ Hux U 
WeTH Cc OcOOO pa3BHTbIM MBIIINICHHeM, WM eTH, CHOCOOHBIc BIMATh Ha Apyrux 
IuoeH, U JeTH-MLepbl, U WeTH — «3010TbIe PyKM», HU WeTH, MIpeAcTaBIAIOWHe MUp B 
oOpa3ax, XYyO%KeCTBCHHO OfapeHHble, WH eTH, oOONaqaollMe ABMraTesIbHbIM 
TamaHToM. B cHIy 93THX MUpH4YNH MOABIAeTCA HeOOXOHMOCTb Vv3y4eHHA 
COBPCMCHHBIMH VCCIeOBaTeIAMU yCNOBMM pa3BUTHA TBOpuecKHX cHocoOHOcTeli 
[14]. 

Ha cerogqHAMHHi JeHb He BbI3bIBAeT COMHCHHA AKTYAJIBHOCTb pellleHHA IA 
lelaroruyeckoH Teopuu MU WpakTHKH CyeYyIOUMX MpoOIIeM: KakWe CyIIeCTBYIOT 
MeTOJbI H QOpMbI pa3BHTHA OapeHHOrOo peOeHKa; KaKHM O00pa30M MO2KHO 
ylpaBulaTb IpolleccoM BOCHMTaHHA OapeHHorOo pebeHKa; KakHe MeTOJBI 
WCCIeOBaHuaA 3THX (PCHOMCHOB CyII[eCTByIOT; 4TO OOecMeuMBaeT yCIIelIHy!O 
peasmM3allMto ITHX MeTOJOB Ha Oaro Apyrum u cebe? PemreHue sTHX MpoOeM AacT 
HaydHoe OOOCHOBaHHe JBIOKCHHIO, IeIbIO KOTOPOTO ABJIAeCTCA CHCTeMaTH4eCKoe 
KYJIBTHBUpOBaHHe UM pa3sBTHe HHTeIIeKTyAaIbHOrO NOTeHWMasa Halu. 

AKUeHT Ha BaxKHOCTH Takoro MozXoNa WesaeT BeHrepckui ncuxonor I. Pepeut 
B CBOeH cTaTbe «PaHHee IpoaBeHHe OapeHHOCTH UH ee y3HaBaHHe» (1924 r.), 
IIbITaiCh OOpaTHTb BHMMaHHe OOIIeCTBeHHOCTH Ha cCO3aHHe ycuIOBH fa 
OfapeHHBIXx JeTeH. «Kakad MOb3a Wid HallMu, — WMWeT OH, — WpesOcTaBHTb CBOU 
CaMble IeHHbIe 3JIEMeHTEI, MOCIe HX pa3sBHTHA, CIeMOMY CJIy4alo M KOHKypeHUMH... 
HecnocoOHble MHOFOYMCICHHBI HM WoMoratoT Apyr ogpyry. Msi OIpKHEI, MOITOMY, 
OXpaHATh Os{apeHHBIX, OTMAaOUIMX BCIO CBOIO 3HeprH1o yrityOMeHHIO cBoeli 
IYXOBHOH HU MopasIbHOW 2KH3HU, OT TOTO, YTOObI OHH pacTpaduBasM CBOIO 3HEPrHto 
B OopBOe c OKpyxKarONIMMH Ux HeBexamu. [loka oOmlecTBO uU TrocynapcTBO He 
3a0OTATCA WM He OXpaHAKOT OapeHHBIX, Halla padoTa He MMeeT MpakTHYecKoro 
3HAYeHHA UH OCTaeTCA TOUbKO KpacuBol useeH...» [15, c. 39]. 

OnapeHHbie JeTH — 9TO TBOPYeCKHH, SKOHOMMYeCKHH uM TosMTMYecKnii 
MOTeHWMal WOOOrO pa3BuTOrO TocyapcTBa, KOTOpoe 3aOOTHTCA He TOJIbKO O 
HaCTOAIIeM, HO U O OyAyeM pa3BHTHU cTpaHbI. be3 yuacTud ONapeHHBIX Joel BO 
BC€X %KH3HCHHBIX Ciepax KOHKypeHTHO ciHocoOHoe rocyyapcTBO B MIpHHIHMe He 
BO3MO%KHO. B HacTostee Bpema Poccueli NoTepsH Web BO3pacTHOM Tact 
BbIQaIOWMXCA YYCHBIX, KOTOpble MOKHHYIH cTpaHy B MepecTpoeqHbie u 
lloctiepectpoeyHbie rob. Ilosromy mpoOsema BcecTopoHHel noepxKu 
COBpeMeHHOH OapeHHol MoTOTexKU He pa3 nowHuManacb J. A. MenBezeBbIM Ha 
3aceqaHun mpe3suaquyMos JTocyyapcTBeHHoro coBeta, CoBeTa 0 KyJIbType U 
uckyccTBy “4 CopeTa 0 Hayke, TexHomorMaM. BbIMCKHBaTb TallaHTbl, paOoTaTb c 
HUMH UM CTapaTbes CO34aTb Id HUX TAaKHe YCIIOBMA, KOTOPble COXpaHAT AIA Hac 9TH 
TaJIaHTbl, a He MO3BOJAT HM pacTBOPHTbCA Ha KaKUX-TO 3arpaHH4HbIx MpocTopax — 
BaKHeMlad 3aaua Meqaroruyeckol OOmlecTBeHHOCTH [12]. 

CoryacHo aHHBIM (boHaa «OTKpbITad 3KOHOMHKa» OTbe3, poccniickux 
YUCHBIX 3a pyOexK He TOJIbKO HE YMeHBbINaeTCA, HO CYIIeCTBCHHO BO3p0C 3a 
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nlocueqHHe YToybl, UpH 9TOM paciiMpsetca reorpadua oTToKa. Anasin3, 
TIpOBeJeHHbIM Ha OCHOBe Oa3bI Scopus, MoKa3a, 4YTO Oonee 50% myOmuKalHit 
pocculickoit Hay4Hou AMacnopsl uzyT u3 CILIA. IIpu stom HanOosee WHTHpyembpIe 
pocculickue y4eHbie TakxKe padotaroT B CILIA — Ha ux Jomo mpuxogutca 44% Bcex 
CcblIOK (mepHox mocne 2003 roga). JIuqupyroT mo MHyeKcy WHTUpyemMocTH 
BbitycKHuKH MI'Y, sroppie — BbimyckHuKH M@®TV. Ha gomto pycckux yueHnix, 
paOotaromux B Poccun, mpuxogutca Bcero 10% ccbiok [16]. 

TlonuMaHve HeoOxoAMMOcTH HOAWepxKKH TocyapcTBOM OapeHHbIx JeTeli 
CYUIeCTBOBaJIO elle B COBeTCKHe BpeMeHa, HO paOoTa 9Ta orpaHHunBasacb 
CO3aHHeM IIpH Hay4HbIX WeHTpax WM B KpyMHbIX roposax HeOombWOrO YMCA 
CieWMav3MpOBaHHBIX IKO WM IWKON omMMMMiicKoro peseppa. B 
TlocTiHepecTpoeuHoe BpeMa Cc KOHIa 90-xX TOAOB CTA MOABIIATBCA CIelWaIbHble 
dbenepambHbie mporpammpl. TlocraHopnenuem IlpaputembctBa  PoccuiicKoli 
@Meyepauuu oT 19 centaOpa 1997 r. Ne 1207 yrBepxyena DexepasbHad WeseBad 
mporpamma «Oyapenupie ZeTu» Ha 1998-2000 rr. Llembto sto mporpamMMBI ObIIO 
co3aHve OaronpHATHBIX YCOBHU DIA pa3BHTMA OapeHHbIx JleTeli B MHTepecax 
JIMYHOCTH, OOMjecTBa HM rocyyapcTBa. JJaHHad MporpamMa mpeyycmMaTpuBasa 
paspaOoTKy KOHIenuMii lMCHxosoro-Megqarorm4yecKHX OCHOB OapeHHOCTH, 
paciiupeHue v3qaHHit TBOpyecKHx paOoT obexNTeNei pa3IM4HbIX KOHKYpcos, 
yuacTue fleTeHi B M@KyHapOHbIX HCCeAOBATeJIbCKUX TpoeKTax, IpucyxTeHue 
rocyapcTBeHHBIx cTHneH_MH. II[pexycmMatpuBasiocb mpoBeyeHue decTuBasel 
WeTCKOTO XYHOXKECTBCHHOLO TBOPUECTBA, CJIETOB IOHbIX TEXHUKOB, BCEPOCCHHCKHX 
CHOPTHBHBIX HIp, BCepoccviickKHX MM Me%K]yHapOJHbIX OJIMMMMAa, KOHKypcos, 
CTaxKHPOBOK OJapeHHBIX JeTei 3a pyOexkoM H Ux (PHHAHCcoBad NOAAepxKkKa. 

TloctaHopneHuem IIpaputempctsa Poccuiickol DPezepauuu oT 3 oxTaOpa 2002 
r. Ne 732 Opa BBeweHa DexeparbHaa WemeBat nporpamma «Jletu Poccun» Ha 
2003-2006 rr. c nognporpamMoi «OgapeHHbie yeTH». Lenbio nogqnporpaMMbl 
ABIACTCA CO3AHHe YCIOBHM JIA BbIABJICHHA, NOAepo%KKU VW pa3sBHTHA OapeHHbIX 
qetTeli B Poccun. IloynporpamMa npeyycmatTpuBalia COBepIeHCTBOBaHWe CHCTeMBI 
padoTsl Cc O1apeHHBIMH JeThMH, CO34aHHe CHCTeMbI WIMPOKOrO OcBeLeHHA IpoOseM 
M HallpaBIeHHi paOoTsl c OapeHHbIMH JeTbMH B CMU, ysryumeHHe MaTepHasIbHo- 
TEXHHYeCKON Oa3bI CHeWMaIM3HpOBaHHbIX yapexkKAeHHM To padoTe c OAapeHHbIMH 
JeTbMU, BbIIaMBaHHe 120 cTHNeH_MHM OapeHHbIM eTAM, oOOecne4yeHHe 
noqgepxKu 10 Bcepoccniickux u 4 MexyHapOHbIX TpeMeTHBIX OJMMIMAL, 
JICTHUX TBOPYECKHX WKOI HW TeEMaTH4eCKHX CMeH [9]. 

Cregyromlaa mporpamma — «Jjetu Poccuu» c nognporpamMMoi «OyapeHusie 
TeTu» Obia BBeyeHa IloctraHopmeHuem IIpaputembctTBa oT 21 Mapta 2007 r. Ne 172 
M paccuutaHa Ha 2007-2010 rons. LUenb nommporpammpr — obdecredeHHe 
ONarOupHATHBIX YCOBHH Id CosqaHuA eAMHOM TocyapcTBeHHOM CHCTeMBI 
BBIABJICHHA, Pa3BUTHA UW alpecHol NOAAepxKKU OapeHHBIX JeTeH B pa3sIM4HbIX 
oOsacTAX HHTeIeKTyaIbHOW H TBOPYeCKON AesATeIbHOCTH. 

B 2008 rony Lextpom mo padote c ogapeHHbIMu JeTbMu B LleHTpabHOM 
(peqepasIbHOM OKpyre, CO3aHHbIM Ha 6a3e TrocysapcTBeHHOTO yupexqeHHa 
ApocnaBcKon oOnactu «LleHTp TeseKOMMYHUKalMi HU MHPOpMallHOHHBIX CHCTeEM B 
oOpa30BaHuM», Obl UpoBeqeH MpesBapvTebHbI aHamu3 MepompHaTHit 
TogMporpamMp! «OnapeHuble ZeTu» B LlextpambHomM dbesepasibHoM oxpyre 3a 2008, 
2009 rr. B qaHHbIit oKpyr Bxonat 17 oOnacteti Pocculickoi Menepauuu. JaHHpie 
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MOHHTOPHHTa TO3BOJIAIOT YBHCTb IIPMOPHTeTHbIe HallpaBsIeHHA JeATeIIbHOCTH 110 
pa3BHTHIO Mf BbIABJICHHIO OapeHHOCTH: 

* pa3BHTHe H NOAepxKa OpranH3aluli 10 padoTe c OapeHHbIMH JeTbMH; 

* co3qaHve yCOBHM [Id BbIABJICHHA, MOLAepKKH WU pa3sBHTUA OapeHHbIXx 
TeTei B OOpa3z0BaTeIbBHOM yapexKeHHH MU perHouHe; 

* alpecHad MaTepvasbHad MU TMCHXOOrMYeCKad MOMOLIb, NOAepxka U 
COUMAJIbHaA 3all[UTa OapeHHbIX etTelt. 

Mbl BHAMM, 4TO OCHOBHbIe HalilpaBsIeHHa paOoTbI C OfapeHHbIMH JjeTbMU 
TpeOyloT Mefarormueckol NOAepxKKH B WesleHalpaBeHHOM BOCMMTAaTeIbHOM 
paOote. OcHoBHas padoTa NO pa3BHTHIO pa3IH4HbIX BUAOB eTCKOM OapeHHocTu 
CeroqHA BeeTCA B CHeIMaIbHbIX OOPa30BaTeJIbHbIX YUP CHHAX MOBbILIeCHHOTO 
ypoBHa (JIMWesx, THMHa3HAX, WIKONaX Cc yryONeHHbIM VH3yYYeHHeM OTCJIbHBIX 
TIpeMeTOB WIM IpefMeTHBIX oOOsacTeli) HU B YYpexXTeHHAX OMOMHUTeBHOTO 
oOpa3o0BaHua fete. B HeKOTOpbIX TeppHTOpHaIbHEIX cyObextax I[DO pabortaror 
PerHoHasIbHble WeHTpbI 10 padoTe c OAapeHHbIMU AeTbMuU (Koctpomcxas, Kypcxas, 
Cmoueuckas, TamOoscxas, OpnoscKas, TybcKast OOacTH). 

B paye oOsactelt PyHKUMOHUpyIOCT 9KCMepHMeHTAJIBHble WIOWaAKU 10 padote 
C OJapeHHBIMH JeTbMH (besropoycKkas, Koctpomcxas, Boponexckas, TamOoscxaas, 
Apocnasckast oOnactu). Kypupopanwe ocyllecTBIaIoT Hay4Hbie paOoTHHKH 
PerHOHasIbHBIX BY30B. 

Ha perMouasIbHOM ypoBHe HaHOoslee YacTO HCHOMb3yIOTCA CeLyIoUMe (POpMbI 
TMOAep2KKU OapeHHIX ete: 

* nlOepxKa yuaCTHA WIKOJIbHHKOB BO BCepocculicKHxX HM perHOHasIbHbIx 

TIPCAMeTHBIX OMMIIMAaaXx; 

* mpoBeyeHve B PaMKaX CHCTeMbI JOMOMHUTeIbHOTO OOpa30BaHHA eTel 
MepONPHATHH DA BbIABJICHHA OJapeHHBIX JeTelH B pa3IMYHBbIX OOACTAX 
WHTeIICKTYaIbHOM UW TBOPYeCKO JeATeIbHOCTH; 

* opraHv3alHa Mu mpoBeyeHve mpodvbHbIxX CMeH, y4eOHO-TpeHHpOBOUHBIX 
cOopos, O4HO-3a04HBIX LWKOII H Jarepeli JJIt OJapeHHBIXx JeTeH; 

* nlowqepxka padoTsi Hay4HO-HCCIeOBaTesIbCKUX KoH@epeHuHit 
LIKOJIbHMKOB; 

* welepat  nofepxKka pa3BHTHA  oOOpa30BaTeIbHbIX  y4upexkeHHi, 
paOoTarollHx C O1apeHHbIMH JICTbMH; 

* BbIlaTa OONaCTHBIX H MYHHUMMAIbHbIX CTHNCHAMM (IpeMuit) ofapeHHbIM 
TeTAM MW MOOWpeHHe HX HACTAaBHUKOB. 

B Poccun BplityckaeTca NepHoszMueckuit »*KypHal «OnzapeHHbiit pedeHok (iedp- 
pegaxtop — T. H. Epernua), KoTOpbIit LIMpOKO UcMONb3yeTCA WIA pactIlpoctpaHeHHa 
3HaHMH «oO clelwu@uKe obyyeHHA OapeHHbIX JeTeli; MOMcKa HM BbIABJICHHA 
OapeHHBIx JeTeli; B McuxomorMuecKoli WM MeTOAMYeCKOM KOHCYIbTAWMOHHOM 
TIOMOMH CEMbAM C OJaAPCHHbIMM JETbMM. 

Jia 9THX %Ke Weel WMpOKO UcHONL3yIOTCA HHTepHeT-pecypcpl. B Poccun 
TaBHbI calit http:www.odardeti.ru Haxogutca B BeyeHuH Bcepocculickoro WeHTpa 
lo padote c OJapeHHbIMH JeTbMH (pyKoBoguTesb — H. 3aiiesa). 

B pe3yibTaTe aHasIv3a MepolmpvHaATHH NoAUporpaMMebl «OgapeHHbie eTH B 
LlentpanbHom (efepanbHOM OKpyre HaMH OBI H3yY4eH CIeKTP MCIHOb3YeCMBIX 
(opm padoTHI c O7apeHHEIMU JeTbMU. BEIABICHO, YTO OOUbIIMHCTBO (OpM padoTEI 
HallesIeHoO Ha No WepxaHne yxKe IPOABMBUelica OapeHHOCTH (69%), a BLIABIICHHIO 
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BOCIIMTATeJIbHBIX BO3MOXKHOCTeH B pa3BHTHH OapeHHOCTH yyesIAeTCA 
HeyocTaTouHO BHuMaHHA (31%). Ha sToT HegocTaTOK MpHcTaIbHoe BHHMaHHe 
oOpamaet IIpaputenpctBo P®: «Y Hac HeT <...> OOMleHallHOHaIbHOM CHCTeMBI 
MOWCKa WM pa3BUTHA TalaHTIMBbIX Tete U MoNOeKU. CnelMastbHad NoAMporpamma 
«OyapeHHble eTH» B pamkax mporpammpl «J[etu Poccum» — 3TO XOpOuo, HO TOTO 
Maso» [12, c. 2]. 
OouopeHHy!o MporpamMMy «OyapeHHbie eTH» pelieHo uposmMtTh wo 2015 
Toda C IesIbIO BKJIIOUCHHA Me€XaHH3MOB TOWCKa UW BbIABJICHHA OapeHHbIX [eTeli B 
pa3HBbIx perHouax Poccuu. 
3 anpena 2012 roma mpe3sugentom P® yrBepxyena «Konyenyna 
OOM[eHaljMOHaIbHOH CHCTeMbI BbIABJICHHA WM pa3BHTHA MOJIONLIX TasIaHTOB»», 
KOTOpad ompeyeseT Oa30BbIe MpHHIMMbI MOCTpOeHHA HM OCHOBHbIe 3aauH 
OOMeHalHMOHaIbHOM CHCTeMBI BbIABJICHHA HU pa3BHTHA MOJIOMbIX TalaHTOB, a TaK%Ke 
OCHOBHBIe HalipaBJIeHHa ee (PYHKUMOHMPOBaHHA. 
Ilo cpaBHeHHio C paHee NPHHATBIMH HOPMAaTHBHBIMH JOKYMCHTaMH HOBbIM 
ABJIACTCA AKI[CHT Ha HeEOOXOAMMOCTH CO3qaHHA OlpeyeeHHOH cpeybI pasBuTHA 
OWapeHHBIX JeTeli (He3aBHCHMO OT MECTAa 2KHTEJIBCTBA, COWUMAIbBHOTO MOOKeHHA U 
(PHHAaHCOBBIX BO3MO2%KHOCTeli CeMbH), B TOM UHCIe eTel-HHBaJINJOB, MOMOLIM 
ofapeHHO MOJIOZeEKH Mp BCTYIWICHHH BO B3POCITYIO %KU3Hb — obecneyeHun 
«COUMasJIbHOrO IMTa». 
B Yxa3e IIpesugenta P® or 7 maa 2012 r. Ne 599 mpegnucprBanoch K MIOHIO 
2012 r. pa3paOoTaTb KOMIWIeKC Mep, HallpaBsICHHBbIX Ha BbIABJICHHe HM MOA epxKKy 
OfapeHHbIx JeTeHi HU MoNOonexU. 26 Maa 2012 r. 3amecrutenem IIpenceyatTena 
IIpasutensctsa P® O. tO. Tonoyen yrBepxgenH «Komiiekc Mep 0 pearu3alun 
Konyenyuu oOWeHalMOHaIbHOM CHCTeMbI BBIABICHHA UH pa3BHTHA MOVJIOBIX 
TaaHTOB», ipeqycMaTpuBarolui: 
* HOPMaTHBHO-IIpaBoBoe perymupoBaHve u HaydHO-MeTOM4eCKoe 
COMpOBOXxKAeHHe paooTsl C OapeCHHbIMH JETbMH H MOJIOJE%KbIO; 

* KOHKypcHylo MowepxKKy opraHv3alMii, Wefarormyeckux paOoTHHKos, 
OJapeHHBIX JeTel H MOOWe2%KU; 

* pa3BHTHe H(pacTpyKTypbl mo padoTe c oOfapeHHbIMH eTbMH 
MOJIO]C2KbI0. 

B nopyyenun IIpesugenta Poccuu ot 11 despana 2013 roga Ne Ip-240 
(HOAIMYHKT «B» IYHKTa 3) IpeqiHcaHa OpraHH3allHa MOHUTOPHHTa KOMIIIeKca Mep, 
HallpaBJICHHbIX Ha BbIABJICHHe HW NOWepxKKy OfapeHHIX ete u MonoAex«KU [12]. 
Jloxnayq oO peamM3aljMu KOMIIeKca Mep pa3MeljeH Ha O(dHHabHOM cailite 
MunoopuHayxn Poccuu: http://muHoOpHayKu. pod. 

TakuM o6pa30M, COBpeMeHHad HayKa MMeeT B HasIM4MH MHO2KeCTBO TeOopuit 
OJapeHHOCTH, HH OJ{Ha H3 KOTOPBIX He ABJIAeTCA OOMeMpHHATOM. CyujecTByromlHe 
TOUKH 3PCHHA MOXKHO CBECTH K TPeM OCHOBHBIM MO3HIM1M: 

1) ogapenHpiIe — 9TO H30paHHble JOH CO  cCBepxXHOpMaJIbHbIMH 

cClOocoOHOCTAMH; 

2) OapeHHOCTh — 9TO MOTEHUHall YeNOBeKA; 

3) BCe JOQM O2apeHbl, HY2KHO TOJIBKO CO3aTb YCOBHA [IA UX pa3sBuTHA. 

OoulHocTb MHeHHi BbIPaxkaeTcA B MIpH3HaHHH TOTO, OfapeHHble JOH — 3TO 
HeOOXOAMMBIM MOTeCHUMa WMBHIM30BaHHOrO OOMeCcTBa, H KpaiiHe HeoOxXo,HMO 
CO31aBaTb YCOBMA [VIA pasBUTHA UX TalaHTa. 
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TocyapcTso, mpeTeHyya Ha 3BaHve pa3BUTOTO, TOJDKHO CTHMYJIMpOBaTb 3TO 
pa3BuTHe WH OKa3bIBATb TOWepxKKyY OapeHHO MoOOexKH BO BpeMA 
TipodbeccHoHaIbHOrTO = CTaHOBJIeHHA B IeAX  «B3PallHBaHHA» OOY4eHHBIX 
OJapeHHBIX KapoB, CO34aHHA KCOMMAIBHOTO MTa» WIA UX yciewHou HaydHoH u 
TBOPYCCKOM Kapbepbl B COOCTBeHHOM rocyapcTBe. 
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MPAMEHEHME HEKOTOPbIX COBPEMEHHbIX OBPA30BATESIbHbIX 
TEXHOSIOPMM B KOHTEKCTE COBPEMEHHbIX FOBASIbHbIX 
OBPA3OBATEJIbHbIX TEHQEHLINU 


APPLICATION OF SOME MODERN EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGIES IN 
THE CONTEXT OF CONTEMPORARY GLOBAL EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


AdHoTauna / Abstract 


OyHUMM M3 OCHOBHBIX TeHIeCHUMM pa3BHTHA COBpeMeHHOrO oOpa30BaHHA 
ABIAIOTCA CO3aHHe YCNOBH JIA CaMOpeasIN3alMu KaxkKOrO YeOBeKa, CBOOOAHOe 
pa3sBuTHe ero ciocoOHocTel, HHAUBUAyann3ayuA OOyyeHHA. OnTuMasIbHO cpezor 
JIA pa3sBuTua peOeHka B PoccHM MO%KHO Ha3BaTb y4pexKeHHA JOMOJHUTeIbHOTO 
oOpa30BaHHA, KOTOPbIe MO3BOJAIOT YAeCTb CHOCOOHOCTH HM CKJIOHHOCTH KaxKOrO 
peOeHka, BLICTpOHTb JIA Hero HaWJIyuwMi OOpaz0BaTesIbHbIt MapUIpyT, MMeIOT 
BO3MO2KHOCTH HM KBaIMUUMpOBaHHbIi Mepconall Jia BHeApeHusa u/MIIM allpobannu 
Kak KJIaCCHYCCKHX, TaK HM COBPCMeHHBIX Mefarormueckux TexHosorHi. B WaHHol 
cTaTbe aBTOp paccMaTpuBaeT pa3Hble cmocoObl UpHMeHeHHaA urpoBol 
le qaroruueckor TEXHOJIOPMU Tipu MOcTpoeHHu MHUBUYasIbHOroO 
oOpa30BaTerbHoro Mapuipyta. B 21 Beke ocHOBHOM NapayqurmMoi oOpa30BaHna 
cTalo (bopMupoBaHve He 3HaHHii, yMeHHii MW HaBbIKOB, a KOMMeTeHMH. B ctaTbe 
110Ka3aHO, KAKUM OOpa30M HIpoBad TEXHOJIOFHA MOXKET MOMOUb pa3sBHTb HeKOTOpbIe 
3 HUX (KOMMYHHKaTHBHYI0, MO3HaBaTeJIbHY!0 Hi JIp.). 

One of the main trends in the development of modern education is the creation 
of conditions for self-realisation of each person, free development of his/her 
abilities, individualization of educational process. Institutions of additional 
education can be called the optimal environment for child’s development in Russia; 
they allow to take into account the abilities and inclinations of each child, build the 
best educational route for him/her, provide the possibilities and qualified personnel 
for the implementation and/or probation of both classical and modern teaching 
technologies. In this article the author examines different ways of using game based 
educational technology in the construction of individual educational path. In the 21st 
century the formation of competences instead of knowledge, abilities and skills has 
become the main educational paradigm. The article shows how game based 
technology can help in developing some of them (communicative, cognitive, etc.). 


Kmoueevie croéa: rio0albuble TeHCHUMM pasBHTHA OOpa3z0BaHHA, 
VHUBUAYaIbHbIM OOpaz0BaTeJIbHbIM MapUIPYT, JOMOMHHTeIbHOe 
oOpa30BaHHe, KOMMYHHKaTHBHad KOMMeTeCHIMA, COUMAaIbHaAd 
KOMIIeTCHUHA, MO3HABAaTeJIbHad KOMIMeTeCHIMA, HH(POpMal|HoHHad 
KOMIeTeHUHA 

Keywords: global tendencies of educational development, individual educational 
route, additional education, communicative competence, social 
competence, cognitive competence, information competence 
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TeHCHIMM pa3BuTHA OOpa30BaHuA KaK B OTJCIbHO B3ATOM CTpaHe, Tak U B 
Mupe BCera CBA3AHbI C IKOHOMMYECKON MH MOMTHYeCKON CuTyallueli B CTpaHe UB 
Mupe. «IIpoqykKT oOpa30BaHHA», peOeHOK, ero 3HaHHA, YMeHHA, HaBbIKH WJIN, 
BbIPavKatCh COBPCMCHHBIM A3bIKOM, KOMII€TCHIMH JOJDKHbI UCTKO COOTBETCTBOBATb 
TpeOoBaHHAM COBpeMeHHOroO emMy oOniecTBa. Tak, ecum B 19-20 BeKe, B 3T0xy 
OypHoro pa3BHTHA IpOMBILNICHHOCTH, MaccoBO TpeOoBalucb paOoTHHKH, 
CMOcOOHbIe 4eTKO BBINOJHATh OCTaBJICHHyIO 3aya4uy, padoTaTb co BCce 
YCJIOXKHAIOM[MMUCA Me€XaHH3MaMH, TO B 21 Beke TpeOyroTcA JIM4HOCTH, CIOCOOHBIEe 
XKUTb H padotatTb B OBICTpO MEHAIOLIEMCA Mupe, OllepaTHBHO IIpPHHUMAaTb pelleHua. 

B muposoli cuctemMe oOpa30BaHHa K Hayasy XXI Beka CIOXKMIMCh U OTYCTIIMBO 
TIPOABIIAIOTCA CIeYIoOWHe 2700abHble MeNOeHYyUU: 

* 3aMeTHBIMH CTaHOBATCA OTXOJ WIKOJIbI OT OpMeHTallMH Ha «cpeyqHero» 
yueHuKa WM TOBBIMICHHBIM ee MHTepec K OapeHHbIM J[eTAM M MOJIONBIM 
JHOAM, K OCOOCHHOCTAM paCKPbITHA M pa3BHTHA MX cHOcoOHOcTeli U 
TBOpYecKOrO MOTeHUMasla B Upowecce oOyYeHHA YMMeHHO cpeyicTBaMu 
o6pa30BaHH4; 

* HaOsrOqaeTcA MocTeleHHoe pa3spacTaHve PbIHKa OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX YCIYT UH 
pactiMpenue ux cieKTpa; 

* TOCTOAHHO pacliMpseTca cileKTp y4eOHO-opraHv3allHOHHbIX MepolpuaTui, 
HallpaBJICHHBIX KaK Ha yJOBJIETBOPeHHe pa3HOCTOPOHHUX HHTepecos, Tak 
Ha pa3BHTHe ClocoOHOcTel OOyuaeMbIx; 

* 3Ha4HTelIbHOe paciipocTpaHeHue Moy4aloT HOBOBBeAeHHA Ip CoxpaHeHHn 
CIOOKUBIIMXCA HalMOHAJIbHBIX TpaquuMi W HallMOHaIbHOM MAeHTHYHOCTU 
cTpaH MM pervoHoB. B cuiy 93Toro obOpa30BaTeIbHOe TpocTpaHcTBO 
CTaHOBHTCA HOJIMKYIbTYPHbIM HW OPHCHTMpOBaHHBIM Ha pa3BUTHe YeOBeKa 
M WMBuIM3aIMH B WeOM, Oolee OTKPBITKIM Id dopMupoBaHua 
Me@*KyHapoyqHOH OOpa3z0BaTebHOM Cpebl, HAWMOHAJIbHBIM TIO xXapakTepy 
KYJIBTYpbI MW Ha/HallMOHaJIbHbIM TIO XapakTepy 3HaHMii, UpMoOnleHHto 
yeJIOBeKa K MMPOBbIM 2KH3HCHHBIM I[CHHOCTAM, K COKPOBHIIHHIe MUPOBBIX 
OCTWKeHHH; 

* IIpOHCXOAHT MocTeleHHoe yBeMYeHMe OOMe WIMTeILHOCTH M MOBbILIeHHE 
KayeCcTBa  OOUWIKOJIbHOzO §=©obyueHUA =u  6ocnumanua jeTeli. Kak 
CBUJCTENILCTBYCT OMIT OOpa30BaTebHbIX CHCTeEM (paHKOA3bI4HBIX CTpaH 
Epponbl HW COBeTCKOM CHCTeMbI BOCIHTaHHA, JOWIKOUbHbIe yupexkqeHHA 
3HAYHTeIbHO OOJerualoT yCHewHy!o padoTy Bcex MocweqyIOWHx ypoBHel 
o0pa30BaHH4; 

* MeeT MeCTO 3aMeTHOe MOBbIMMeHHe 3¢:deKTHBHOCTH paOoTbI HaYabHOU 
WKOJIbl TIOCpeCTBOM epecMoTpa ee MporpaMMbI UM coyxepxKaHna 
oOpa30BaHua, pHBeyeHue kK fMefarormyuecKoli padoTe B_ Hel 
TIPCHMYICCTBCHHO BBIITYCKHHKOB YHHBepCHTeTOB, a He Meqarormyeckux 
YUWIMU. 

Pa3yMeeTca, BbILIe MepedHCsIeHbI He BCe TEHACHUMM pa3BHTHA OOpa30BaHHA, a 

TOJIBKO HMeIOM[He OTHOMCHHe K TEMaTHKe aHHOM CTaTBH. 

B qelicTByroujeM 3aKoHe P® 06 oOpa30BaHHH BbIAeIAIOTCA CHezyouNe 3aauH 
(ra. 1 cr. 3.1) [4]: 

* IIpH3HaHve MpHopuTeTHOCTH OOpa3z0BaHHA; 
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* oOecneyeHve MpaBa Kaxkoro YeOBeKa Ha OOpa30BaHHe, HeEOMyCTHMOCTB 
TMCKpUuMuHaln B ciepe oOpa30BaHHA; 

* TyMaHHcTH4ecKHH xapakTep oOpa30BaHHA, IPHOPHTeT %XH3HH HU 30PpOBbA 
yeloBeka, lpaB M cBOOO JMYHOCTH, CBOOOAHOrO pa3BHTHA JIMYHOCTH, 
BOCHHTaHHe  B3aMMOyBaxKeHHA,  Tpysomo0us,  rpaxkqaHCTBeHHOCTH, 
HaTpHOTH3Ma, OTBCTCTBCHHOCTH, UpaBOBOM  KYJIbTypbl, OepexHoro 
OTHOWeHHA K MpHpowqe UM OKkpyxaroulel cpeye, paliMoHabHoro 
TIPpHpOAONOL30BaHHA; 

* eMHCTBO OOpa30BaTeJIbHOrTO MpoctpaHcTBa Ha TeppuTopuu PoccuiicKor 
@Meyepayuu, 3allMTa WM pa3BHTHe 9THOKYJIbTypHbIX OcoOeHHOCTeHt U 
Tpaquuuit HapoJOB Poccniickoli @Meyepayuu B yCJIOBHAX 
MHOTOHALMOHAIBHOTO rocyapcTBa; 

* co3aHve ONarompvATHBIX yCIOBH [Id MHTerpalluH CHCTeMbI OOpa30BaHHA 
Poccuiickoh Deyepayun c cucTeMaMu OOpa30BaHHA Apyrux rocyapcTB Ha 
paBHOMpaBHOM HW B3AaHMOBbIrOHOM OCHOBE; 

* cpoboya BbIOopa MosyseHua oOpa3s0BaHHA COryIacHO CKJIOHHOCTAM WV 
MOTpeOHOCTAM YeOBeKa, CO3LaHHe YCNOBHM AIA CaMopeaM3alHH KaxK Oro 
yemlopeka, cBOOO,HOe pa3BHTHe ero  cmocoOHocTel, BKIIOUad 
lipeyloctaBleHve pasa BblOopa (opm osyyeHHa oOpa3z0BaHua, opm 
ooOyueHua, opraHu3alHn, OcyLecTBIIAIONIeH oOpa30BaTeJIbHy!O 
JI@ATCJIBHOCTS, HallpaBJIeHHOCTH oOpa30BaHHA B lipeylesax, 
TIpeOCcTaBJICHHBIX CHCTeMOM oOOpa30BaHua, a TakwKe mpesocTaBsleHve 
lle arorwyecKuM paOoTHUKaM CBOOO BI B BEIOOpe PopM OOyYeHHA, MeETOOB 
oOy4eHua HM BOCIMTaHHA; 

* oOecneyeHie papa Ha OOpa30BaHHe B TeYeCHHe BCE 2%KU3HM B COOTBETCTBHM 
C HOTpeOHOCTAMM JIMYHOCTH, ajalTHBHOCTb CHCTeMbI OOpa30BaHHA K 
YPOBHIO MIOJTOTOBKH, OCOOCHHOCTAM Pa3BHTHA, CIIOCOOHOCTAM HM HHTepecam 
yeJIOBeKa. 

B cpetTe BbIIecKa3aHHOro OCOOeHHO 3Ha4MMbIMH CTaHOBATCA MeTOJIbI 
VHIMBMAyau3alun oOyYeHHa, Takwe kak MOCTpoeHHe MHAMBUAyasbHOrO 
oOpa30BaTeIbHOrO MaplIpyta HIM OOy4eHHe B MaJIbIX rpymmax. 

KomH3, pa3pa0aTbiBpad KOHIeHUMIO pa3sBuBalolero OOyYyeHHA, OTMeUaeT (B 
TulaHe TakTHKH pedopmMupoBaHua oOOpa3s0BaHHA) TeHIeHUMH K MOBOpOTy OT 
oOy4eHHA B YCJIOBMAX KIacca K OOy4YeHHIO B MaJIbIX Tpyumax. Yuajueca padotaroT 
VWHIMBUAyaIbHo, B TWapax WIM rpymmax mo 3-4 yenoBeka. OHH HCHOb3y!OT 
pa3IM4HOTO pola yipaxHeHHA, 3ajaHHA, Oa3bl TAHHbIX, OOCYKWAaIOT, HCCIeYIOT 
TmpoOjlemy, OpraHvH3yIOT MOS3roBble aTaKH, MHUWIyT COUMHeHUA, pyre WHCbMeHHBIe 
padoTpl, pa3paOaTbIBaIoT MpoeKTHI. 

Ha nepBplii m1aH B OOpa30BaHHH BbIXOJHT HCMONb30BaHHe Kak KJIACCHYCCKHX, 
TaK HM COBPeMCHHBIX OOpa30BaTeIbHBIX TEXHOJOIMM: IMYHOCTHO OPHCHTMPOBaHHBIX, 
WH(OpMal{MOHHO-KOMMYHHKaTHBHBIX, HTPpOBBIX. 

B jaHHo cTaTbe aBTOpy XOTeJIOCb Obl OCBETHTb HCHOJIb30BaHHe MIpOBbIxX 
oOpa30BaTesIbHBIx TeXHOJOrMi Tipu MOCTpoeHHu MH UBULYasIbHOrO 
oOpa30BaTeJIbBHOrO Maplpyta. 

VWnaMBryyababii o6pa30BaTeIbHbIi MapwIpyT — 9TO eseHanpaBsieHHO 
lpoekTupyemas auddepenunpoBannasr oOpa30BaTeIbHaa Tiporpamna, 
oOecneunBaloljat yuallleMyca o03HWMH cyObeKTa BblOopa, pa3paOoTKH 4 
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peamm3aluu OOpaz0BaTeIbHOM MporpaMMBI IIpH OCyIecTBICHHN MpenoszaBaTesaMu 
leqarorMyeckol No WepxKU ero caMoonpeyemeHuA U caMopearu3auuH. LeHHocTh 
VHIMBUYasIbHOrO OOpa30BaTeJIbHOTO MapllipyTa COCTOHT B TOM, 4TO OH MO3BOIIAeT 
KaKOMy Ha OCHOBe OllepaTHBHO perylMpyeMoli caMOOI[eHKH, aKTHBHOTO 
CTpeMJICHHA K COBEPINCHCTBOBaHHIO OOeCIICYHTb BbIABICHHe UH dopMupoBaHHe 
TBOpYecKOH WHAMBMyabHOCTH, (opMupoBaHve HM pa3BHTWe I[¢HHOCTHBIX 
OpHeHTallHi, COOCTBCHHBIX B3IIAOB HU yOexK CHUM, HeMOBTOPHMOM TexHOJIOrHu 
TeATCIbHOCTH. 

VaauBiryabHbii oOpa3z0BaTeIbHBIM MapllpyT BKIOUaeT B ceOa coueTaHHe 
yueOHO HW BHeYpOUHOM JeATeIbHOCTH B eax COMMaNIbHOM camMopeaM3alnH 
IMYHOCTH HW QOpMupoBaHHa OOy4arTOINMMUcaA OMbITa UpelsipodeccuoHabHon 
MOJTOTOBKH. 

Cymectsyer 3 9 Tama (HIM ypoBHa) MOCTpoeHHd MHAMBULyaIbHOTO 
oOpa30BaTembHOro Mapripyta. IlepBbiii BbICTpaHBaloT B OOMIeM Bue poaHTeIu 
peOeHka, ompeyeiaa ero 2%xM3HEHHbIe mpHoputTeThI. Ha BTOpoM ypoBHe 
BBICTpavBaeTcaA OOpa30BaTeIbHbI MapIpyT BHYTpH y4pexyeHua obimero IM 
ONOUHUTeIbHOrO OOpa30BaHua. Ha TpeTbemM BbICTpaHBaeTca porpamMMa padorTsl 
peOeHka 10 Kako w3ydaeMol AMCIMIMIMHe C ydeTOM ero CKIIOHHOCTeli u 
cnocooHocteit. 

V1 va Bcex 3Talax MOCTpOeHHA HHAUBULyabHOrO OOpa3z0BaTebHOTO MapllipytTa 
MOTYT H JOJDKHBI MCHOIb3OBaTECA MIPOBble OOpa3s0BaTeJIbHbIe TeEXHOJOrHH. 

VUrpa kak OHO W3 ApeBHelliMx Wemarormueckux cpeycTB obyyeHHA uu 
BOCIMTaHHA WepexkKHBaeT B HacTosIee BpeMa HepHoy cBoeoOpa3Horo paciipeta. 
Uem Ke BbI3BaHO BO3PacTaHHe HHTepeca K Uurpe B HacTostiee Bpema? C oHOM 
CTOPOHBI, OHO BbI3BaHO pa3BHTWeM Mearorwyeckoli Teopuuw UW pakTHuKH, 
pacipoctpaHeHvem mpoOmemMHoro oOydeHHA, C Apyroii CTOPOHBI, OOycOBIeHO 
COMMAJIBHBIMH MW IKOHOMHYCCKHMU NOTpeOHOCTAMN POPMUPOBAHHA pasHOCTOPOHHe 
aKTHBHOM JIM4HOCTH. 

Urposrie TexHOJOrHu B OOYYCHHH BBINOIHAIOT Clie LyIolve BaxKHbIe (PyHKIMH: 

* Coyuokyiemypuaa dynxyua. Urpa — cuibHelitiiee cpeycTBO commamM3aluu 
peOeHka, BkyIHOUaIOIIee B  ceOd KaK  KOHTpPONMpyeMble  Mporecchl 
IleIeHallpaBsICHHOrO BO3TeCHCTBUA UX Ha CTAHOBJICHHe JIMYHOCTH, yCBOeHHe 3HaHHil, 
IYXOBHBIX I[CHHOCTel HM HOpM, IpHcyuMx OOMecTBYy WIM rpyiile CBepCTHHKOB, Tak 
VM CIOHTAHHBIe MpOIUecchl, BIMAOMIMe Ha POPMUPOBaHHe YesIOBeKa. 

© @Dynkyua meocHayuoHanbHou Kommyxukayuu. VU. Kanr  cuutas 
yeIOBedecTBO CcaMOi KOMMYyHUKaOesbHOcTHIO. VMrppi HallMOHasIbHbI H B TO 2%xKe 
BPeMA MHTePHallMOHAJIBHBI, IPHCyIH WOOO HallHu UM KyJIbType. 

° @ynkyua Ccamopeanu3zayuu uelogeka 6 Uuepe. ITO OHA V3 OCHOBHBIX 
dyHkuni urppr. Jina uenopeka vurpa BaxkKHa Kak cibepa peamM3alun ceOa Kak 
mmmuHoctu. UMeHHo B 39TOM IiylaHe eMy BaxKeH CaM IIPOLecc UIpE, a He ce pesyJIbTAT, 
TOCTWKeHHe Kakol-1H00 eH. 

°* Kommyxuxkamuenaa uzpa. Urpa — qeaTesIbHOCTh KOMMYHHKaTHBHad, XOTA IO 
YHCTO HIpOBbIM paBwsiaM MW KOHKpeTHad. Ona BBOAMT yuallleroca B pealIbHBIii 
KOHT€KCT CJIO*KHCHINMX YeOBEYeCKUX OTHOIMCHHH. 

¢ JTuaznocmuyeckaa qbynxyua uepel. J\marHoctuka — ciocoOHOCTb 
pacio3HaBaTb, upolecc nocTaHopKH MarHo3a. VUrpa sapiaetca Oomee 
COBepIICHHbIM MHCTIPyMeHTOM J{MarHOCTHKH, 4eM JKOOad Dpyrad eATeJIbHOCTB 
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yeuIOBeKa, MOCKOJIbKy HHIMBUA BeseT ceOa B urpe Ha MaKCHMyMe IIpoABJICHHH 
(MHTEJICKT, TBOPUECTBO). 

* Tepaneemuyeckaa qyuxyua uepoi. Vrpa MoxeT UM OKHa OBITS 
YCHONb30BaHA JIA TpeOWONeHHA pa3IM4HbIX TPyAHOCTel, BO3HUKAIOWIMX y 
yeloBeKa B TIOBeJeHHH, B OOWJCHHH C OKpy2KaIOWIMMH, B y4eHHH. OleHnBad 
TepalleBTHYecKoe 3HadeHHe MTpoBbIx mpvemos, JI. b. ImpKOHUH NMCaI, TO 9*pPpexT 
WIpoBoH Tepanuu oMpeyesaeTcA WpakTHKOM HOBBIX COMMAJIbHBIX OTHOLIeCHHI, 
KOTOpble MoJly4aeT peOeHOK B poseBO urpe. 

© @Dynkyua Koppexyuu e uzpe. Tlcuxonormueckad kKoppekuMu B uUrpe 
TIPOHCXOAUT ECTECTBEHHO, eCIM BCe yuallMecA yCBOWJIM MpaBusia HW CIOXKeT UIpHl, 
CCIM KaxKbIM y4acCTHHK UIpbl XOPOWO 3HACT HE TOJIbKO CBOHO POJIb, HO HM pou 
CBOHX MapTHepos, eCJIM Mpolecc UM Web HpbI UX OOBEAMHAIOT. 

° Paszerexamenonaa dynkyua uzpol. PassnekaTebHad PYHKUMA UTpbl CBA3aHa 
C co3qaHveM onpeyeseHHoro KoM@opta, OaronpuaATHOH aTMocdepbl, AyuWIeBHOH 
payOCTH Kak 3aUMTHbIX MeXaHv3MOB, T. €. CTaOHIM3alHH JIMYHOCTH, peasM3alHu 
ypoBHeli ee NpuTa3aHuii. Paspneaenue B urpax — nloucK. Urpa oOnagaeT maruei, 
cCnocoOHOH AaBaTb MMWy PaHTa3HHu, BbIBOAAMel Ha pasBJIeKaTeIbHOCT. 

Poccuiickat cHCTeMa {ONONHUTeIbHOTO OOpa30BaHHa (OMa eTCKOTO 
TBOPYCCTBA, UIKOJIbI HCKYCCTB, I[CHTPbl pa3BHTHA TBOpYecTBa JeTeli), KoTOpad 
pa3BHMBaslacb B TeYeHHe NpakTHYeCKH esoro cToseTuA HaunHad c 1918 r., co3qaeT 
ONTHMAJIBHbIC YCIOBUA TIA HHIMBUAyalu3alnu OOyYeHuA HM BHEAPeCHHA UIpOBbIX 
MeTOJUK. 

PaccMOTpuM Kak WrpoBad TeXHOJIOrHA IpHMeHAeTCA B yupexTeHHAx 
JJONOHHTeIbHOTO OOpa3z0BaHHa eTeli Ha pwMepe OHOrO KOHKpeTHOTO 
yupexqenua (MBOY JIOJ] «Jfetckas uikosla uckyccTB» r. CrymHHo). 

Vrpopas TexHOOruaA ABJIAeTCA Oa30BOH B JOMOJHHTeIbHOM oOOpa30BaHHN. 
IIpuMensetca Ha BCeX OTIeICHHAX WIKOJIbI. ABIAeTCA OCHOBHOM Ha 
MOJTOTOBHTeIbHOM oOTeneHuH. I[puMeHsaeTca akKTHBHO Ha XYJO2%KeCTBEHHOM 
COUMAJIbHO-earoruyecKOM OTeICHHAX. 

Peamu3aljua MrpoBbIxX IIpHeMoB HM CHTyaluii Mp ypouHOH dopMe 3aHATHH 
TIPOHCXOUT 110 OCHOBHBIM HalipaBsleHHAM: 

* JMakTH4eCKad lesb CTABHTCA Hepex yualumMucsa B (opMe UrpoBol 3aqayu; 

* yuyeOHad JeaTeIbHOCTh NOJYMHACTCA TIpaBMaM HIpBI; 

* yueOHbIii MaTepHasl MCHOJb3yeTCA B KayecTBe ee cpescTBa, B yyeOHyr0 
JATCIbHOCTh BBOJMTCA 9JIEMeCHT COpeBHOBaHHA, KOTOpPbI NepeBOAUT 
WUaKTHYeCKY!IO 3aa4y B MTpOByt0; 

* yCIelHOe BbIMOJHeHHe JHTaKTH4YeCKOTO 3aaHHA CBA3bIBAeTCA C HIPOBbIM 
pe3yIbTaTOM. 

IIpu ucnomb30BaHHN UIpoBbIX TeXHOOrHH HaMU coOmOMaOTcA cHeAyrouHe 

yCJIOBUA: 

1) coorBeTcTBHe HIpbl yYeCOHO-BOCIHTATEJIBHBIM LesIM ypoKa; 

2) HOCTYHHOCTS [IA y4alHxcaA JAaHHOTO BO3pacTa; 

3) yMepeHHOCTh B HCMOb30BaHHH urp Ha ypokax [5, c. 8]. 

IIpu pearm3auuu oOpa3z0BaTeIbHBIX MIporpaMM UCTIONb3y!OTCA cJeayroulHe 
BH BI UIp: 

1. Wnreanekryambuptie — o0pa30paTembHad WporpamMa «MHTeseKTyasIbHbIe 
Yrpbp>, coctaputeib — A.B. boiikopa. TsBopueckoe oObequHeHHe sABIIAeTCA 
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aHamoromM xkyuayOa «Uto? Tne? Korga?». B mpomecce peanm3alnuH aHHol 
IIpOrpaMMBI PHMeHAIOTCA BCe BHAI rp: obdy4arolue, TpPeHHPOBOUHEIe, 
KOHTPOJMpyrollve, MO3HABATCJIBHbIC, BOCIHTATCJIbHbIe, PasBHBalOll[He, TROPUeCKHe, 
KOMMYHHKaTUBHbIe, WMarHoctuyueckue wu 1.0. IlpumMenaetca kak 93JIEMeCHT 
VHIMBUYasIbHOrO OOpa30BaTeJIbHOTO Mapllipyta Ha Bcex OTWeMeHuAX WIKOIBI [1, c. 
4}. 

PaccMoTpuM kak MWHTeJICKTyaIbHble UIpbl cCMOCOOCTBYIOT pa3BHTHIO 
HeEKOTOPBIX KOMITCTCHIIMH BOCIIMTAHHUKOB: 

1) Hepoi na pazseumue KOMMyHUuKAaMUBHOU U COYUaNbHOU KOMNemenyuU 

KoMMYyHUKaTHBHad KOMIICTeCHIMA BKIIOUaeT B CeOA YMCHHe: 

* coTpyqHHyaTh; 

* OKa3bIBATb IOMOMIb JPyruM; 

* yudacTBOBaTb B padoTe KOMAaHJIBI; 

* oOMeHHBaTECA HHPopMaunel. 

ComasbHaa KOMIeTeHIMA cilocoOcTByeT JIMYHOCTHOMY 
CaAMOCOBepIIeHCTBOBaHHIO IIKOJIBHUKa, a MMCHHO YMCHHIO: 

* aHaJIM3HpOBaTb CBOH JOCTIMKeHUA UM OMIMOKU; 

* oOHApyXKUBATb IPOOIeMBEI UM 3aTPyYTHeHMA B COOOLICHHAX OHOKJIACCHHKOB; 

* OCYIICCTBIATh B3aMMHYIO TOMOINIb HU NOwepxKKy B 3aTPYTHVTeJIbHbIX 

CHTYyallMax. 

B nepsyro oyvepeyb — urpa «Ato? ne? Korga?». B mpoiecce urpbi 1a OTBeTa 
Ha MOCTaBJICHHbIM BONpoc 3aelCTBYIOTCA 3HaHHA, JIOrUKa, MHTYMIMA BCeX MTPOKOB 
KOMaHJIbI. CyllecTByeT TpayMIMOHHOe (XOTA HUKOra %WecTKO He dbuKcupyemMoe) 
paciipeyemeHue pose B KOMaHJe: KalluTaH (qucHeTYep OOcy2KTeHuA), «3Halika», 
JIOrUK, HHTyuT. B mpolecce urpbl eTAM CTaHOBHTCA ACHO, 4TO 3a4aCTYHO CaMBIX 
TIyOOKUX 3HaHH HeOCTaTOUHO 6e3 MOHMMAaHMA TOTO, KaK HX MCHOIb30BaTb (Cc 
TMOMOII[bIO JIOTHKH WIM WHTYMIMM), a Dd MOCTpoeHHa sorMuecKol Weno4ukKH 
HeoOxoyuMa oTMpaBHasd TouKa. Kpome Toro, B IIpoliecce Urpbl BbIABIIAeTCA IpaBHJIO 
«l+l He paBHO AByM» — ccopa «yOHBaeT» pe3yIbTaT, a yYMeHHe yCJIbINAaTb Apyr 
Ipyra MWO3BoOUAeT H3 JBYX OTJCIbHbIX KYCOUKOB CJIOXKUTb WeOCTHYIO KapTHHKy- 
OTBET. 

Emje o2HMM clocoOoM pa3BHTHa4 KOMMYHHKaTHBHOM KOMIeTCHIMM ABJIAFOTCA 
HACTOJIBHbIC HIpbl Ha KOMaHOOOpa30BaHne (<«3allpeTHBIM OcTpoB», «DeliepBepk», 
«JluxcnT»). 

2) Hepot na pazseumue no3zHasamelbHou u unq@opmayuonHou KOMnemeHYyUU 

yuauuxca 

Yue6HO-N03HaBaTeIbHad KOMMeTeHIMA BKIOUAeT B CeOA YMCHHA: 

* oOlpeyenaTh les WU MopaqoK padoTst; 

* CaMOCTOATeEJIbHO IJIaHHpOBaTb CBOIO y4eOHyIO leaxTeIbHOCTh U 

CAMOCTOATEIBHO YUHTHCA; 

* yCTaHaBJIMBaTb CBA3H M@K TY OTACIbHEIMU OObEKTAMU; 

* IIPHMeHATb OCBOCHHEIe CIOCOOBI B HOBBIX CHTyallHAx; 

* OCYIJeCTBIIATh CAMOKOHTPOIIb. 

VadopmaliMuoHHad KOMIIeTeHIMA BKIHOUAeT B CeOa YMeHHe: 

* CAMOCTOATEJIBHO UCKaTh, aHAIM3MpOBaTb U OTOUPaTh MHMOpMaLIMto; 

* yilOps04UHTh, IpeoOpa30BaTb, COXpaHATh HU Tepe aBaTs ee. 
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B cpeye 3HaTOKoB ecTb Takaad moroBopka: «Ilo3HaBaTembHyro dyHKuMio UK 
HHKTO He OTMeHAT». UM Ha pa3BuTHe 3TOM yHKUMH HallpaBeHbl cieqyroue 
JOCTaTOUHO TpayMUMOHHbIe Ups: 

° «CBos urpa»; 

¢ «MHTepHet-nmoKep»; 

* «OPpyAUT-OTO»; 

* «Bepto — He Bepro»; 

¢ HactTouIpHble Urpbl BAKTOPHHHOLO WIM COBapHOroO Tula («OpyAHT»). 

2. J\waakruueckue HIpbl — TPHMeHsAIOTCA Mp pealuzaluu mpakTHyeckH 
BCeX [IporpaMM UIKOJIbI (aBTopcKad oOOpa30BaTeIbHad mporpamMa «OCcHOBBI 
v300pa3HTebHOM TpaMOTbD», MeTOAMYecKad pa3spaboTKa «Pa3sBuBalollMe HIpbl Ha 
ypoxax M30» (apstop — O. JI. fankuna), aBTopcKas oOpa30BaTebHad MporpamMMa 
«OcCHOBbI XYJO%KeCTBeHHOTO H300paxKeHHa» (aBTop — O. A. IlatyKogpa). Mx 
IIpHMeHeHve B yYeOHOM mMpolecce ocTaTOuHO O4eBHAHO MM He Tpebyer 
CilelHasIbHBIX KOMMeHTapnes [2, c. 16; 3, c. 21]. 

3. TpeTuii Bua rp, HCHOND3yeMbIX B pa3paOoTKe MHAMBUAyasIbHbIXx 
oOpa30BaTeIbHbIX MaplIpyTOB, — TepaleBrwueckue, KOTOpPbIe MpHMeHAIOTCA, 
HallpHMep, pH pealH3alwH aBTOpCKOM oOOpa30BaTebHOM porpaMMbI 110 
v300pa3HTebHOMy TBOpyecTBy «Pa3BHTHe», pa3sqen «Mrppl Wa Ayu» (aBTop — 
B. 10. Wlesuyenxo). IlogoOupie urppl He TpeOyloT crelualtbHo TCcHxo- 
TepalleBTHYeCKOM MOATOTOBKH, MOTyT IpHMeHATECA JIFOOBIM Hegarorom. [3, c. 64]. 

Y Kondyuua ecTb 3ameyatesbuble cosa: «[lyTb B TEICHYy JIM HadMHaeTcaA C 
oyHoro wara». BocnutTanue «YemoBeKa MUupa», ToOaIbHO KOMIMeTeHTHOTO 
TpakaHuHa HayHHaeTcaA C MasIOrO — C CeMbH, CO WIKOJIbI. ONTHMaJIBHOM cpeyol 
WUIl pa3BHTHa peOeHKa MOXKHO Ha3BaTb Y4pexKeHHA  WONOMHUTebHOTO 
oOpa30BaHHA, KOTOPbIe MO3BOIAIOT YYCCTb CMOCOOHOCTH HM CKIOHHOCTH KaxKOTO 
peOeHKa, BbICTPONTb JIA Hero Havy4WMi OOpa3z0BaTesbHbIii MapLIpyT, MMeCIOT 
BO3MOXKHOCTH H KBaJIMPUUMpOBaHHbI Mepcoual Aid BHeApeHusa v/MIM anpoOanHu 
Kak KIACCH4CCKHX, TaK HW COBPEMEHHBIX He aroruyecKux TexXHOJIOTHH. 
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HAQE*KOA BOPUCOBHA KAYANHOBA / NADEZHDA KACHAINOVA 


MOJEPHU3ALIVA POCCUMCKOLO OBPA3OBAHMA B KOHTEKCTE 
MOBANU3ALMN 


MODERNIZATION OF RUSSIAN EDUCATION IN THE CONTEXT OF 
GLOBALIZATION 


AdHHoTauna / Abstract 


B cTaTbe paccMaTpHBalOTCA SKOHOMHYeECKHe, COMMaIbHbIe WM MOMMTMYeCKHE 
ACIICKTbI MOJ[CpHH3al|MH PpoccHiicKoli CHCTeMbI oOOpa30BaHHa, mpoOsembl 
CTaHOBJIeHHA ee HOBOM Mapayurompl. JlenaeTca BbIBOA O MO3HTHBHOM 3HayeHHn 
Me@xKAyHaposHoro coTpyAHHYecTBa B ITOK ciepe. B cTaTbe TakxKe OTMeYaeTCA, YTO 
HeJOOUeHKa BaCTbIO 3Ha4eHHA HeTaTMBHbIX MOCMeACTBHM, MpOBOAMMBIX B CTpaHe 
YaCTHYHBIX pePopM, MpHBOAHMT K MOBBIIMeHHIO COMMabHOM Halips7KeHHOCTH, 
yruiyOneHuio HepaBeHCTBa, CHIWKeHHIO Ka4yecTBa oOpa30BaHHa, MUrpallHu 
CHelHamucTOB WM Hay4HbIxX KayposB. C WeslblO CTMMYyJIMpoBaHHaA pa3BHTHA 
YHOBJETBOPCHHA MO3HABATEJIBHBIX MOTPCOHOCTeH pa3JIM4YHbIX Tpyi HaceseHHA B 
cpepe UX MOBCeqHeEBHOM %KH3HH pefaraeTca co3qaHHe  CHCTeMBI 
OOUIeKyIBTYpHOrO, JOCTyHHOrO (HeEKOMMepyecKoro) OOpa30BaHHA, MHUUMUpyeMon 
OOUeCTBeHHBIMH OpraHH3alaMu. 

The article examines economic, social and political aspects of modernization of 
Russian educational system, the problems of establishing its new paradigm. The 
conclusion about the positive value of international cooperation in this field is made. 
In the article it is also noted that underestimation by the power of the negative 
consequences of partial reforms held in the country leads to the increase of social 
tension, intensification of inequality, lowering of educational quality, migration of 
specialists and scientists. To stimulate the development and satisfaction of the 
cognitive needs of different population groups in the sphere of their daily life it is 
offered to create a common cultural system of available (non-profit) education 
initiated by civil society organizations. 


Kuoueevie cnoea: bonouckuii mpouecc, rmobamn3alua, KadecTBO OOpa30BaHHa, 
MOJ{epHu3alua OOpa3s0BaHHA, NapayurmMa OOpa30BaHHA, IIpOH3BOACTBO HU 
ToTpeOsleHve 3HaHHH, COMMaIbHOe HepaBeHCTBO, WeCHHOCTb OOpa30BaHHA 

Keywords: Bologna process, globalization, quality of education, modernization of 
education, educational paradigm, knowledge production and 
consumption, social inequality, value of education 


TnoOanu3auna pe ACTaBsIAeT cobol COUMAJIbHBIM lmpowecc, HalipaBJICHHBIit Ha 
cbopmMupoBaHne MUpoBoro CHUHCTBa, 4TO TIpHBOANT K U3MCHCHHIO 
IIpOCTpaHCTBCHHO-BpeCMCHHBbIX XapakKTepHCTHK COMWMAaJIbBHOTO ObITHA. @MusocodcKo- 
MCTOJOJOrM4eCKHe oOOcHOBaHHA ee TIPOTHBOPeC4HBEI, KaK IIPOTHBOPpe4dHB CaM 
Tipowecc. Ouu paciiosIaraloTCaA B WIMpOKOM KOHTHHYyMe OT allosIOreTHYeCCKUX TO 
KpPHTHYCCKHX, WaBadA OCHOBaHHA Kak JIA ONTHMUCTHYCCKHX, Tak WH ajlapMHCTCKHX 
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MIpOrHo30B MocueAcTBuM riobann3auuu. UccneqoBaHua MOKa3bIBalOT, YTO Kak ad 
v3 TeOpHii UMeeT OcTaTouHOe oObocHoBaHMe. HecoMHeHHO, 3TO CBA3aHO C 
MacClUTaOOM H CJIOXKHOCTHIO U3y4aemMoro (peHOMeHA, HO CJIeyeT YANTHIBATL Tak%Ke 
(bakT He3pesocTH ruobanM3alHOHHOrO Mpolecca, Haxofaljerocd Ha TOM 9Talle 
CTaHOBJICHHA EO CYWIHOCTH, KOr a CTOPOHbI IPOTHBOpeYNA, pa3spelieHHe KOTOporo 
MW ABJIACTCA HCTOYHHKOM pa3BHTHA MIpolecca, HeABHBI, a, CJICHOBATeJIbHO, CIeKTP 
ero MOCueqCTBHM JOCTaTOUHO WHpOK, HM cCTelMeHH BepOATHOCTH peasu3alHu 
K@KOrO W3 HMX HeBbICOKH HM OM3KH TO cBoemy 3Hay¥eHMIo. UccneqoBaHna 
3aKOHOMepHocteit (PyHKUMOHUpOBaHHA OTCJIbHBIX COIMMAaIbHbIX HHCTHTYTOB B 
paMkKax LesOCTHOrO Ti10OaIM3al{HOHHOrO IIpolecca WalOT BOSMO2XKHOCTb MOJYYHTb 
Ooee DeTaIbHyIo MHPOpMaLMi0, PacKpbIBAaIOLLy!o PLyOMHHbIe CTO MeXaHH3MBI. 

Haxogsacb ele B HavasIbHOM cTaqHM cBOero pa3BepTbIBAaHHA, rio0amM3alnAa 
BOBJIeKaeT B IIpolecc MOepHH3alHH BCe CTOPOHbI %KH3HH, B TOM 4HNcle U 
oOpasopanue [11]. Mexanu3m rioOamM3aljMoHHoro polecca MpHBOAUTCA B 
WeVicTBHe BHeIWHAMH M BHYTpeCHHHMM CHJIaMH WM peaslM3yeTcA B HelIpepbIBHOM 
BO3HMKHOBCHHH WM pa3pelieHHH BHYTPpeHHero MpOTHBOpedHA Me*K Ay CTpeMeHHeM 
CHCTeMbI OOpa30BaHHA K YCTOMYMBOCTH H HeOOXOAMMOCTbIO ee MOCTOAHHOTO 
oOOHOBJICHHA. 

B apesHeliime BpeMeHa OHO dopMupoBasocb Ha Pycu B MpoTHBOOopcTBe 
yCTHOrO OOpa30BaHHA, MOAAepxKUBalOWero TpawHWHN UpalllypoB, HW KHWKHOTO — 
yepkoBHoro. Tak yxKe BO BpeMeHa amoctona AHApes, NOObIBaBLero C yYeHHKaMH 
Ha Pycv, ciOKMJICA MapUIpyT B3aMMHBbIX TlepeMeleHHi c Wembio oboraweHusa 
3HaHHH Mexyy Pumom u Pycato. Kunrn mvcasich C CiOsb30BaHHeM rpedeckol, 
JaTHHCKOH HM apMaAHCKOM a30yK. B nocrezyroulMe 3910xn dbopmMa MpoTHBOpedHA 
MeHa#IaCb, HO H€ MCHAIOCh TIaBHOe — CTOJKHOBeHHe TpaquMH U CTpemMseHHe 
BBIMTH 3a ee peer [8]. 

CerogHa, Kora IeHHOCTH 3alaqHOro Mpa HeYKIIOHHO paciipocTpaHAIoTCA 3a 
ero [peyeubl, BO3HMKaeT MapruHasIbHad CHTyallua, MMerolat Te %e KOpHU: 
CTOJIKHOBeCHHe TpaqHIMOHHBIX, IPUBbIYHBbIX COMMAJIbHbIX, 2KU3HCHHbIX OPHCHTHPOB 
(KOTOpbIe Tellepb BOCIPHHUMaIOTCA Kak yCTapeBUIMe) HU UpPHBJeKaTesIbHbIX 
(pedbepeHTHEIX) HOpM MH WeHHOCTel, NpHIWeTWINX U3BHe. 

MexaHu3Mbl rioOaM3alHH CBA3aHbI C MpeOAOJIeHHeM IIpocTpaHCTBeHHBIX 
OapbepoB HM YCHJICHHeM BIJIMAHHA 3allaqHbIX OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX MOJeel. B 
yacTHocTH, boOHCKHM Mpolecc ABHJICA 3HAYHTCJIBHBIM WaroM B (POpMHpoBaHHHu 
equHoro Esponelickoro oOpa30BaTeIbHOrO MpoctTpaHcTBa. OzHako riobanu3aynA 
oOpa30BaHHA BeJ[eT He TOJIbKO K YCHJICHHIO B3AMMHOFO BIIMAHUA VM TIPOHHKHOBeHHA 
3allaqHbIxX ero MOjeeH B poccuiicKoe oOpa30BaTebHOe mpoctpanctBo. Ero 
OTKPBITOCTh — OHH 3 OTBETOB Ha TpeOoBaHHA K OOpa30BaHHIO CO CTOPOHBI 
oOmjectTBa. YcTosBIasicsd CHCTeMa He OTBeYaeT 3THM TpeOoBaHHaM. MoyepHusalna 
poccHiickoro oOpa30BaHHaA pealM3yeTcA B CJIOXKHOM MpOTHBOpedHH: OBITS 
3pdekTHBHOH (MpHHOCHTb BbITOwy cerogqHA) WM CO3MaBaTb 3ajleJl, CTPOHTb 
ocHoBaHne Oynymero [10, c. 202]. 

Ecam onpeyemutb cyTb (PyHKWHi CucTeMbI MpodeccuoHabHoro OOpa3z0BaHHA 
Kak IIPOVM3BOJCTBO 3HaHHi, TO, KaK H BCAKOe Apyroe UPOU3BOACTBO, OHO HyKWaeTcAa 
B NoTpeOutese. OOpa30BaHve MpOu3BOAUT OcoObIe MpesMeT, coco vu BedeHHe K 
nloTpedsenuto [3, c. 29]. Ho orHomeHve Mexy MpOu3BOANTeIeM UH MpOAYKTOM 
OlocpeOBaHO pacripeyeeHHeM, BKJIKOUaIOIMM COBOKYHHOCTb OOMJeCTBCHHBIX 
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3aKOHOB, KOTOPbIe ONpeeAIOT WONIO WHYHOCTH/cOuMaIbHOM Tpyilbl B Mupe 
3HaHHH. B 4acTHOCTH, CIO%KHOCTH B peaM3aluH mporpamms! JOHECKO no 
oOecrieyeHHi0 JOCTYMHOCTH HayaIbHOTO OOpa3z0BaHHA B Pa3BHBAaIOIMXcA CTpaHax 
OTYaCTH CBA3AHbI C OTCYTCTBHeM HOTpeOHOCTH y HaceyleHHaA B TakKOrO pojla 
3HAHHAX, MOCKOJIbKy HET BO3MO%KHOCTH HX HCHONb30BaHHA B TpayMUMOHHOL 
ToBceyqHeBHOH pakTuKe. Iloxa He OyeT COOTBeTCTBYIOMIMX paOO4HX MECT, 
TIPOCBeTHTeIbCKHe porpaMMbI MaslosddeKTHBHBI, OHH OJDKHbI ObITb 
MOAKperieHbI IpOrpaMMaMH SKOHOMHYECKOLO pa3BHTHA TeppuTopui. CommambHoe 
MW IKOHOMHYeCKOe HepaBeHCTBO HMeeT MeCTO He TOJIbKO B MacilTabax MHpoBoli 
CHCTeMBI, HO HM BHYTPH OTJCJIbHBIX CTpaH: 9TO HepaBeHCTBO MexKy perMvoHaMn, 
oOWMIMHaMH, OOpa30BaTeIbHBIMH yyupexyeHHamH [12]. Ono He  mpocTo 
OrpaHH4HBaeT JOCTYMHOCTh oOpa30BaHHa, a leaeT HepeasIbHbIMM WAaHCbI 
OTJ{CJIBHBIX Ppylill HaCeeHHA Ha JOCTOMHY!O *KU3Hb. 

CospeMeHHoe, ObICTpO MeHAIOUIeech, HayKOeMKOe MpOH3BOACTBO TpeOyeT 
MOATOTOBKH mpodeccwouHaloB KayecTBeHHO HoBoro ypoBHa. VM ecm B 
TEXHOJIOPH4eCKOM IlaHe MHOTHe MpOOsIeMbI, CBA3aHHbI€e C PeWICHHeM 9THX 
VWHHOBAWMOHHBIX 3a/la4, AKTHBHO HCCJIeqyIOTCA MU ycielIHO pellarwoTca, TO 
MOMTHYeCKHe UU COLMMAIbHO-KYJIbTYPHbIe aCIICKTbI pa3BHTHA poccHiicKoro 
oOpa30BaHHA HCCIeqOBaHbI HE AOCTAaTOYHO. 

Cerogua WelaeTca MOMmbITKa pecbopMupoBaHuA poccHiickoro oOpa30BaHHA Ha 
OCHOBE ero TpaKTOBKH Kak CHCTeMBI ycslyr. Cnemupuka yculyru IpOABJIAeTCA B TOM, 
YTO OHA HeOCA3aeMa, Pe3YJIbTAT e€ ABCH JIMINb MOCIe 3aBeplieHHA pomecca 
TIpeOcTaBIeHHA; OHA HEOTAeIMMa OT CyObeKTa, Ce MpeOCTAaBIAIOWerO; KAaYeCTBO 
ee HeMOCTOAHHO HM OlpeyemseTca Hapsy C YCNOBHAMH BpeMeHH HU MeCTA, 
TIpodeccHoOHasIM3MOM 93TOTO CYObeKTa, a TakxKe OKMJaHHAMM KIIMeHTa, ee 
nlomyuaroujero; ycilyra HecoxpaHHa -— oOOpa30BaTelIbHat ycllyra Tpedyer 
oO13aTeILHOrO IPHCyTCTBUA MOTpeOuTesA, HeEBOCTpeOoBaHHad yCJlyra BUpTyaJIbHa, 
oHa He cymectTByeT [2, c. 638-640]. DkoHOMMYeCKH 9TO O3HAYaeT, YTO BCe 3aTPAaTbI 
Ha ee pecypcHoe oGecneyeHHe, B TOM YMCIe HM NOATOTOBKY Mmpodeccnouaos, 
CIIMCBbIBaIOTCA B YOBITKH. 

Hu3koe KayecTBo upodeccuoHarbHoro oOpa30BaHHad B Poccuu U 
TlepeMpOu3BOACTBO CIeWMaIHCTOB MO OTJeIbHbIM Upodeccuam esaeT Ux 
H€KOHKYpeHTOCIOCOOHBIMH Ha pbiHke Tpyya. IIpu BbIcoKOM clIpoce Ha paOOTHHKOB 
pa3Horo ypoBHA KBaIMpuKauMH HalMune HMIOMa sABIAeTCA (OpMaJIbHbIM 
TpeOoBaHieM. ITO MpHBOAMT K TOMY, 4TO ero HOMyualoT «Ha BCAKHHM CILyyali» U TO 
TOMy Ipodumo obyyeHHA, KOTOpBI Oosee WocTyneH WH MeHee TpyOeMOK. 
UccneqoBpaHua poccviickKHXx COMMOOFOB MOKa3bIBatOT, YTO CerOAHA B MOJO LE*KHOM 
cpeye PopMupyroTca HOBbIe CTpaTeruH MpopeccnoHabHOrO MOBeACHHA, B KOTOPBIX 
TIpodbeccHOHaJIBHble IIaHbl YaCTO He CBAZAHbI C NOMYYeHHOH crewyMabHocTsIO [5, 
c. 16-17]. Hecmotps Ha To, YTO paOoTOAaTeIM MCHBITEIBAIOT MOTpeOHOCTS B Kaypax, 
Macca BBIIYCKHHKOB C HIMJIOMaMM IOPHCTOB, MeHeKEpOB, CrielMasIMCTOB 
TrocyapcTBeHHOrO H MYHHIUMMaIbHOrTO yiipaBsleHHA 3aHHMAaIOTCA YM YIOLHO: 
paOoTaioT OxpaHHHKaMH, Mep4eHyali3epamMu, mposaByamMu u mp. OgHM u3 HX 
PeasIbHO OL|CHHBaIOT CBOIO IIpocbeccHOHaIbHY!O H€KOMIIC€TCHTHOCT, Apyrue — He 
MOryT WIM He XOTAT 3aHMMATBCA CJIOKHBIMH, TpeOyIOWJMMH caMooTya4H, 
MOCTOAHHOTO MpodeccHoHabHOrO pocTa BUJaMU J[eATeIbHOCTH, He alOU[MMu 
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TapaHTH MaTepHasIbHOrOo ocTaTKa, yCTOMYHBOM 3aHATOCTH MM COLMMaIbHOTO 
cTaTyca. 

LleHHocTHoe OTHOLIeHHe K OOpa3z0BaHHIO BO3HHKaeT B Ipolecce COOTHeECeHHA 
ero TIpecTwKa B aHHOM OOLIecTBe HM ero MONb3bI C TOUKH 3peCHHA KOHKpeTHOTO 
yenopeka. IIpH 9TOM He HMeeT 3HAYeCHHA, OCHOBBbIBaIOTCA JIM 39TH OWCHKH Ha 
VCTHHHOM WIM JIOKHOM 3HaHHH, Ha OoraTOM 2KH3HCHHOM OMIbITe WIM Ha ero 
orcytctsuu [5, c. 43-45]. V3pecroo, To mpecrmK mupodeccnonarbHoro 
oOpa30BaHHaA HEOAMHAaKOB B pa3HbIX COMMAIbHBIX Tpyllax HaceJIeHHA, MOITOMY Te, 
KTO He yOBJIETBOpeH CBOMM COMMaJIbHbIM CTaTYCOM M CTpeMHTCA ero MOBbICHTE, 
Kak IpaBuio, Ooee BBICOKO OLCHHBAaIOT MpakTHYeCKy!0 MONb3y OOpas0BaHuA JIA 
ceOs, YeM Te, KTO «“IPHHHMaeT CBOIO X%KH3Hb TaKOM, KaK OHA eCTb»> (34eCb HMeeT 
3Ha4eHHe MW TO, KaK OWCHHBaeTCA JOCTYMHOCTL %KeaeMoro UpodeccHoHasbHOrO 
oOpa30BaHHd aHHOM JIMYHOCTHIO). 

HemasiopaxKHbIM MOMCHTOM, ONpeeIAIOWIHM YCIICIHOCTh peasM3alnn 
(yHKyHH oOOpa3z0BaHHa B COBPpeMeHHOM MUpe, ABIAeTCH OTOOP 3 TeX, KTO 
OpHeHTupoBaH Ha ero Mouy4eHve, HavOosIee CHOCOOHBIX K JaHHOMY YPOBHIO 
HallpaBJIeHHio MmpodeccnoHambHoli mo_roToBKH. JltoOad opraHn3auMa yyeaer 
cepbe3Hoe BHHMaHHe BorIpocaM KafpoBol NomMTHKH. boswbuIMHCTBO pocculicKHx 
YHMBEPCHTeTOB MOCTAaBJICHbI CerOHA B TAKMe 9KOHOMMYECKHE UH OpraHv3al{MOHHble 
YCJIOBUA, IPH KOTOPBIX OHH CHOCOOHEI BLDKHTb, TOIbKO HMes OCTaTOUHO OoNbUION 
KOHTHHTeCHT KOHTpaKTHBIX CTyeHTOB. B Tako cHTyallHu, a TaloKe Ip CHWKeHHU 
KayecTBa oOmero cpeqHero oOpa30BaHHaA HW 3HaYHMOCTH MpodbeccuoHasbHoro 
oOyyeHHA JIA CTYeHTOB BCe MepolpHATHA MO pealM3al\MH MOUMTHKM 10 
(opMupoBaHHIO COCTaBa CTYACHTOB MpHoopetaroT PopMasIbHbIM, MOBepXHOCTHBI 
xapakTep HW He BeflyT K MOBBILICHHIO IeHHOCTH OOpa30BaHHA B %KH3HCHHBIX 
cTpaTerMax MoyIoqexKU. CrelMaucTbl C BBbICIIHM OOpa30BaHHeM BO BCeM MHpe 
COCTaBJIAIOT WHTeWICKTyaIbHyIO 9JIMTY oOmecTBa. SOTO mpHodpetaempiit 
COWMaIbHbI = cTaTyc, oOOycIOBIeHHbIM Kak OOBCKTHBHBIMH yCJIOBHAMH 
(bakTOpaMH, Tak HM JIM4HBIMM KayecTBaMH cllewMasucra [6]. 

TlepBbim peasbHbIM WaroM MOJePHH3allHH BbICHIeTO OOpa3z0BaHHA ABJIACTCA 
cbopMupoBaHue HHO ero NapaqHrMbl, B OCHOBe KOTOPOH — OTKa3 OT MexXaHHyeckon 
Tlepeqaun MaKCHMasIbHO JOCTyNHOrO OObBeMa 3HAHHM WM Mepexoy K OCBOeCHHIO 
HeOOXOAMMBIX TeXHOJOrHi eaTembHocTu [6]. Ona ommMpaeTca Ha 
KOMII€TCHTHOCTHBIM MOAXOZ, OPHeHTUpyIOWM mMpouecc oOyyeHHA Ha KOHCUHDIN 
pe3yIbTaT: OBJIaeHHe MOJIONbIM CIIelMasIMCTOM HaBbIKaMH MW YMeHHAMH, 
HeOOXOAMMBIMH JIA peWleHHA MpodbeccHOHaNIbHbIX 3aJa4 KaK CeroHA, TaK HU B 
OynylleM. 

B smo6om o6ujecTBe oOpa30BaHHe Hepa3pbIBHO CBA3aHO HE TOJIbKO C 
WMHCTHTYTaMH IKOHOMHMYECKOM, HO TakxKe HM HOMMTMYeCKOM cep obmjecTBeHHOM 
*v3HH. DocyqapcTBo BbICTyHaeT 3aKa34HKOM HM HOTpeOuTesemM OOpa30BaTesIbHOrO 
TIpOAykTa Ha BCex ero ypoBHAX. BaacTb dopMysMpyeT TpeOoBaHuA K ero OOBeMYy, 
CTpyKType HM KayecTBy HM COOTBeETCTBCHHO 9TOMY BBIJeIseT HeOOXOAHMBIe Cc ee 
TOUKH 3peHuA pecypcI. [pu 9TOM OHa UCXOAUT W3 CBOHX MOMHTMYeCKHX lesen, 
TO epxKuBad HW WpeoOpa3yA COMMaIbHYIO CTpyKTypy OOmjecTBa, OOecHeyHBad WIM 
OrpaHHyuBadt JOCTyM K HaHOosee MpecTHKHEIM yYpOBHAM HM BUaM OOpa30BaHHA 
TIpeACTaBHTeIAM OTIpPeeICHHbIX COMMAIbHBIX Tpynu, cyoeB HaceeHua. Ecum 
rocyfapcTBO B CHJIy CBOHX MOIMTHYeCCKMX YCTaHOBOK He 3aHHTepecoBaHoO B 
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pacuiMpeHun oOpa30BaTesIbHOrO MpocTpaHcTBa AIA CBOHX rpaxkaH, BO3HMKaeT 
TIpOTHBOpeyve Me%KTY YypOBHeM OOBEKTHBHEIX oTpeOHocTeii pa3BHTHA 
TIPOW3BOCTBa, HayKH, CyObBeKTHBHBIM CIIPOCOM KOHKPeTHBIX JIMYHOCTeli U 
peasIbHBIMH WWaHcaMu Ha HWouyYeHve BOCTpeOoBaHHOrO Ha pbIHKe Tpyila YpOBHA U 
KayecTBa oOOpa30BaHHa. OTO cepbe3sHat mpoOsema He ToNbKO AIA Poccun. B 
yoxnaye KOHECKO no mpo6semam oOpa30BaHHaA OTMeyaeTCA, YTO TocyyapcTsBa, 
HeCd OTBETCTBCHHOCTh 3a OOecrie4eHHe paBHbIX BO3MOXHOCTeM H ClIpaBeJIHBOCTH, 
JOJDKHBI TIPHHHMaTb COOTBETCTBYIOMNHe NOJMTHYeCKHE PeLIeCHHA: POCT MHBECTHUM 
B COWMabHyIo cibepy, MoAWepxkKKa MaprvHasIbHbIX TpyUll, MOBbILWeHHe KayecTBa 
oOpa30BaHua H mp. [4; 7]. 

OgHako 4acTO NOJMTHKa 10 MOJepHH3alHu OrTpaHW4MBaeTcA MpH3bIBaMH K 
«BHEPCHHIO HHHOBALH»>, K «MOJepHH3allHH B yCJIOBHMAX TobaIM3alyHuM», a Ha 
ene  oOopayuBaeTcad OpraHv3alMOHHO ylipaBsleHyecKuMH pecdbopMamu 
OropoKpaTHyecKoro xapakTepa. BoT oJHa u3 MpH4HH TOTO, 4TO oOMpeyeseHHbIe 
KaTerOpHH MOMOZE%KU B YCIOBUAX PaclIMpeHHA OOpa3z0BaTeIbHOTO MIpOCTpaHcTBa B 
COBPeMCHHOM MUpe CTpeMATCA MONYYNTh MpodeccMoHabHy!IO MOATOTOBKy 3a 
pyOexamu cBoux cTpaH. B yculoBuax mpeoOmaqaHua TpayMUMOHHBIX MOjeel 
oOy4eHHA, OCHOBaHHBIX Ha IIpAMOM KOHTAaKTe: «YYHTeJIb — YYCHHK), “HaCTaBHHK — 
MOJOMCYHEI>, STO IPHBOAMT He TOJIbKO K pa3MbIBaHHIO rpaHH| Hal|MOHaJIbHBIX, 
YMCTOPHYeCKH CJIOXKUBIIMXCA OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX CHCTeM, HX B_ OlpeyeseHHbIx 
rpaHuyax yHupuKkalHH (TIpHMepoM MOxeT CYKUHTb boOHCKoe cormalieHve), HO HU 
K BXOX%KJCHHIO B MHy!O colMalbHyro cpezy. Hocneqcrsua yaHHoro mpouecca 
T{BOUCTBCHHEI. OHH MOJOAbIe CielMaHCTbl HaXOJAT XOpowly!o paOoTy B cBoeli 
CTpaHe H MIpHHOCAT B MOBCeHEBHYIO 2%KH3Hb MHHOBAIMOHHBIC IJIEMCHTHI KYJIBTYPbl 
Tpyaa MU TpyJOBbIX OTHOMIeHHH. OnHakO OHM He BCerya HAaXOAAT MOM WepxKKy y 
PYKOBOJCTBa HM KOJIer 10 padoTe, MOSTOMY OAHH CMHPAIOTCA C CuTyalHel, Tepaa 
WHMUMaTUBy (10 CyTH, AUCKBaIM@UUMpysAch), a Apyrve — MepeesxKaloT 3a TpaHHy, 
rye BocTpeOoBaHbI Kak ciemmanuctel. TocyyapctBo Takxe TepseT WM Tex 
TipodeccuoHasIoB, KOTOpble HaxOJAT MecTO paOoTpI 3a pyOexOM cpa3y, NOyYHB 
qunsiom. Murpauua B ompeyeneHHou Mepe ciocoOcTByeT B3aMMOIPpOHHKHOBeHHIO 
KyJIbTyp, OHaAKO He CTHMYyJIMpyeT MOJIepHH3allHOHHbIe Tpoweccbl B rpaHHyax 
Oreyectsa. 

JlocrynHocTb BBIciiero oOpa30BaHHaA OrpaHwunBaeTca rocyapcTBOM HU 110 
pyro mpwuuue: xopomee oOpa3s0BaHve NopoxyaeT Oomee BbICOKHe aMOMIHH. 
Takol paOoTHHK UpodeccHoHasIbHO KOMII€TeHTeH, OTBCTCTBEHEH, KpeaTHBeH, HO OH 
TpeOoBaTeseH K YCIOBHAM Tpya, ypOBHIO 3apaOoTHOH MaTbl, AMeeT CBOe MHEHHe 
WM cnocobeH ero oTcTanBaTb. [ocyfapcTBo Kak paOoToyaTemb He BCeryja TOTOBO K 
peasM3alHi 3TUX OKMAAHH, OCOOCHHO B CHTyallHAx, Kora CoxpaHAeTca OobUIOe 
KOJIM4eCTBO pabounXx MECT, He TpeOyIOMIHX BbICOKOTO YpOBHA MOJTOTOBKH. 

MaccoBas JOCTYMHOCTb BbICIIero OOpa3z0BaHHA — ABJICHHe COMMOKYJIbTypHOro 
TopayqKka. OHO co3qaeT yCNOBHA WIA OoNee ycnelwwHOH CaMopeasIM3allHH JIM4HOCTH, 
aKTHBH3alHH ee y4acTHA B KH3HH OOMecTBa. befa B TOM, YTO HO3BOJIMTb cebe 3TO 
MOTYT JIMIb CTpaHbl C BbICOKOpa3BUTOM IKOHOMUKOM, OOecHedHBaIOWIHe BbICOKOe 
KayeCcTBO 2KH3HH HaceyleHus. Bce mpyrue c HeOOXOAMMOCTHIO BBIHYKCHbI 
MCXOQUTb 43 MpuHuna: «Jlyunie MeHbile, Wa yuue!». 

B uctopuu CCCP yBaxybl npeAMpHHuMasIMch NOMbITKA TpeosoueTb 3TO 
lipoTHBopeuve. B nepBble WecaTHIeTHA COBETCKOM BIACTH OBI pellieHbl Take 
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CIOHKHBIC 3aa4H, Kak JIMKBUaWMA HerpaMOTHOCTH M MOATOTOBKAa CIeWMasHCTOB 
JIA HapofwHoro Xxo3AlicTBa. 3HayHMOe y4acTHe B 3TOM Mpolecce mpHHumasn 
WHOCTpaHHble ciewMascTEt. Cpirpasio CBOIO pOuIb HM Oby4eHHe, cTaxKHpOBKH, 
paOoTa COBeTCKHX HHKeHEpoOB HU yYeHBIx 3a pyOexom. Ho AoA KaypoB C BBICLIMM 
oOpa30BaHHem B OOUIei YUcCeHHOCTH HaceeHHA Oblia TOr a HeBesIMKa. 

B nocneBoeHHoe BpeMA CHOXKUBIAIcCA CucTeMa OOpa30BaHHA MOCTerMeHHO 
cTajla OTCTaBaTb OT ypOBHA MoTpeOHocTeli HaceeHHa. XOTA 3HAYHTeIbHaA ero 
yacTb Oba 3aHATA HEKBAIMPUHUMpOBaHHbIM, (PU3H4eCKHM TpyAOM, B Hapoye ABHO 
TIpOABMIaCb Tara K 3HAHHAM, JOOO3HATebHOCTb. CpIrpasio CBOIO pOJIb HU 
TIPHOTKpbiITHe  <“©KesIe3HOrO 8 3aHaBeca». He orpaHHyuBaich oOy4yeHHeM 
TIpodeccHOHaJIbHBIM 3HAHHAM HM HaBbIKaM, UpeACTaBHTeIM Pa3HbIX COIMMAaJIbHbIX 
Tpyll MpOABIAIH WHTepec K OTeEYeCTBEHHOM H MUpOBOM UCTOpHH, HTepatype u 
IOpHcpyAeHUHH, K BOMpocaM 3f0poBoro OOpa3a 2%KH3HH U up. Torga, B 60-e royBl, 
Obla CeaHa MOMbITKAa YAOBJIETBOPUTbh pacTylHe MO3HaBaTeJIbHble MOTpeOHOCTH 
HaceJICHHA 3a CUCT AKTHBU3ALMU WeaTembHocTH OoOujectBa «3HaHMe» Poccun (The 
All-Russia «Znanie» Society) u «HapoyHbix yHHBepcuTeTOB» (OOLIeCTBeEHHBIX 
yYUeOHBIX OpraHH3allHi, CHOCOOCTBYIOWIHX CcaMOOoOpa3z0BaHHIO HM KyJIbTyPHOMY 
Pa3BUTHIO TpyAAWHXCA, KOTOpbie BO3HUKIM Mocue 1917 r.) [9]. Uqea nepcnexTuBHa 
— BBIJeUTb B CHCTeMe OOpa30BaHHA B KaYeCTBe CAMOCTOATEIBHOTO HalipaBsIeHHA 
oOuleKyJIbTypHoe OOpa30BaHHe, WocTymHoe Bcem. B ycoBuax, Kora rocysapcTBo 
3KOHOMHT Ha COUMasIbHON ciepe, ero pa3BHTHe BO3MO2%KHO Ha OCHOBE MIpHBJIeYeHHA 
yacTHOrO cCeKTOpa, aKTMBH3alMH OOeCTBeHHOM,  OmaroTBOpHTeJIbHOM 
J{CATCMbHOCTH, Oa3supylollelica Ha NOHMMAaHHM HHATeIWIMTeHMen CBoeH COMMaIbHO- 
TYMaHHCTH4eCcKOH MHCCHH. ITO OTKPbITOe Noe WIA WIMpoKorO MexKAyHapoyHoro 
COTpyHuYecTBa HW KYJIbTypHoro oOmMeHa pH yciOBHH JOMHHMpoBaHHa 
HeKOMMEp¥eCKOrO XapakTepa TaKHX OpraHH3zaluit. 

B xoge HHopMallMOHHO peBOJIONMH BO3MO%KHOCTH caMooOpa30BaHHA”, 
podbeccuoHasbHOH MOATOTOBKH UU paciliMpeHHa KyIbTypHoro Kpyro30pa 
cTaHoBaTca OesrpaHH4HEmMu. II[pobmema B TOM, YTO BO “BCeEMHPHOH WayTHHe», Kak 
Ha 3a0pOleHHOM IIycTbIpe, CKONMIacb Macca «Mycopa», IIPOOHTBCA Yepe3 KOTOPHIi 
OOBINHOMY HOIb30BaTEIIO JOBOIbHO TpyHO, a OTAeIHTb HayyHy!o MHpopMaln1o 
OT HeHay4HOH, Ox*KHOM 4YacTO MH BOBCEe He MpeACTaBIAeTCA BOSMOXKHBIM. CerosHA He 
JOCTaTOYHO CaliTOB HayyHOro COsepxKaHHA, PaCCUHTAaHHBIX Ha pa3IM4Hble ypOBHU 
oOpa30BaHHaA MoTpeOuTeNel, 3a KayecTBO HHPOpMalMH Ha KOTOPBIX y4pezuTeM 
OepyT Ha cea OTBETCTBCHHOCTE. 

TnoOanm3alHoHHble Mpoleccbl B OOpa30BaHHH Hepa3pbIBHO CBA3AHbI C 
pa3sBuTHeM WHpopMalMOHHbIX TexHonorMi. Dopmupyetca HoBad armomMepalHa 
Tleqaroros, CielHasM3HpyloWMxcd Ha WX UCHONL30BaHHH B AMCTAaHUMOHHOM 
oOyyeHHH. STO OTKpHIBaeT Oe3srpaHH4Hble BOSMOXKHOCTH WIA MOWYYCHHA JIIOOBIX 
3HaHHM Ha JIOOOM A3bIKe 3a THOOOM MepHos BpeMeHH MU B THOOOM TOUKe Mupa. DTO 
HOBad, “HHAYCTpHalibHas» MOjleb OOpa3s0BaHHa, paccuvTaHHadt Ha MaccoBoro 
moTpeOutena, oOsaqaromjat CBOHMH UpeHMyljecTBaMH HW OrpaHHyeHHAMu. 
3Ha4eHHA YHUBepCHTeTCKOrO OYHOTO OOpa30BaHHA OHA HE YMAaJIAeT, MOCKOJIBKy B 
TIIpaMOM OOWeCHHH penosaBaTesb UMeeT Mepex coOol WemocTHy!O JIMYHOCTE: 
OyAyllero IpocBelljeHHOro YeNOBeKa UM CielMasMcTa. 

BesycoBHo, TpaywHUMOHHble MoOjeIH Oby"YeHHA CeroqHA MOAMPULMpyIOTCA: 
BKJIOUaIOT AKTHBHbIC, KIIMHHYCCKHe METOJbI, COBPeMCHHbIe OOpa30BaTeJIbHble 
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WHopMalMoHHble TexHoorun. Mx 9sMTapHocTb obOyclloBieHa coxpaHeHHeM 
HemlocpeyCTBeHHOH CBA3H He MpOcTO C OTJCbHBIMH MpeloqaBaTeamn, 
lipodeccopaMu WM YYeHbIMH, HO C TpeAbIAyWIMM MOKONeHHeM Mpodeccnonaos, 
KOTOpble HepeyaloT MO acTadeTe BCIO cucTeMy IIpodeccHOHaIbHOM KYJIbTYpbl, 
KOpHopaTHBHble TpaquuMu, UpaByia, MOpasIbHbIe MPHHIMMbI, HOPMbI WM WeHHOCTH. 
HackouIbKo 9TO BaxKHO, MbI B PoccuH HaYHHaeM BCepbe3 MOHMMATb CeroyHA, Kora 
TIpOW30WIO payHKaIbHoe W3MeHeHHe CHCTeMbI IeHHOCTHBIX OpHeHTaLlHli 
OOJIbIIMHCTBa COMMAJIbHBIX Ipylll HacelieHHA B CTOpOHy MpeBasIMpoBaHua 
TIparMaTH4eCKHX, KOPBICTHBIX, BJIACTHBIX MOTHBOB OOpa30BaTeIbBHOH H TpyOBOl 
J[@ATeIBHOCTH. 

TloqBoaa uTor, culeqyeT OTMeTHTb, YTO BaXKHbIM HO3HTHBHBIM MOCJIeACTBHeM 
TI00aIH3aHH B OOpa3s0BaHHH ABJIAeTCA CTpeMJIeHHe CyOBeKTOB OOpa3z0BaTeJIbHOTO 
lipoyecca K  B3aMMHOMY  COTpyyHHYeCTBy Ha  ocHoBe cOmMxKeHUA 
TIpodecCHOHAJIBHBIX, ITHYCCKHX, MMPOBO33PeCHYeCKHX WeHHOcTel («OOpa3z0BanHe 
6e3 rpaHuy). CospemMeHHoe MMpoBoe coobliecTBO He TOJIbKO OCO3HaeT 
HeOOXOAMMOCTb, HO peasIbHO TWlaHupyeT HM OCYLIeCTBIAeT MepompHaATHA 110 
(OpMUpoBaHHIO EXHHOTO OOpaz0BaTeIbHOTO MpOCTpaHcTBa, OPHEHTHPOBaHHOTO He 
TOJIbKO Ha CerOqHAWIHHH, HO UM Ha 3aBTpallHH yeHb. MoyepHu3alMoHHpie 
TIpOWeccbl B pOccHlickoH cucTeMe oOpa30BaHHA oMupaloTca Ha eBponelicKui, 
J@MOKpaTH4ecKHit BapHaHT pa3BHTHA TOOaIM3alMH, B KOTOPOM BaKHad POJIb 
OTBOJMTCA yCHIeCHHIO pOuIM rocyfapcTBa B UpesyipexyeHuu ee HeraTHBHbIx 
nmocueqCTBHH. 

OyHako mpouecc MOJepHH3alMn poccniickoro oOpa30BaHHA HaXxOHTCaA B 
cTayqMM HeOlpeyeeHHOCTH, 4TO MpPHBOAMT K «MaccoBOll MMUTauMH 
dbanbcupuKkanuu oOpa3zopanua [1, c. 19]. OObexTuBHEIMH Oapbepamu 
MOJCpHH3alHH BbICTYHaIOT HE CTOJIBKO COMMOKYJIBTYPHbIe, CKOJILKO MOJHTHYeCKHE 
MW 9KOHOMUYeCKHe (axTopEI. loka poccniicKkoe rocyyapcTBo He TOTOBO pellaTb 
HacylHble ImpoOsemMbl pa3BHTHA OOpa30BaHHA, OFpaHHyMBasch yCHWJIeHHeM 
KOHTPOJIA 3a paCXOJOBaHHeM OFOJPKETHBIX CpeCTB, CTPYKTYPHBIMU H3MeHeHHAMH U 
OropoKpaTu3alveli ynpaBieHua. KoutenryaIbHble BOMpOCbl, CBA3aHHBIe Cc 
co3qaHHeM HOBOM apayqurMbl oOmjero HM MpodeccHoHalbHoro oOpa30BaHHA, 
pa3spa0oTKoli ero MeTOZO0rHH MW MeTOAMKH, porpaMMHoro obecmeueHua, 
(opMupoBaHHeM Kkopllyca MpemoyaBatesei, uccneyoBatTeseli WM COTPpyAHHKOB 
yUeOHBIX 3aBeeHHH, a TakoKe KOHTHHTeHTa yal[MXcA HU CTYCHTOB, He pellarorTca. 
Sro BeleT K OTCYTCTBHIO MOA epxKKH MpOBOAMMBIX pedbopM, HapacTaHHro 
COUMaIbHON HallpsoKeHHOCTH B OOpas0BaTeIbHO cpeye. Hemb3a He CormacnTbes Cc 
3. Toddsepom, 4To «HaM Hy2KHbI He CJIyYalHble MOMbITKH MOgepHH3auHH. Ham 
HYKeH CHCTEMHBIM NOAXOA K WpoOseme B WesOM» [10, c. 445]. 

IIpu coxpaHeHHu OleHKM OOpa30BaHHA Kak 3aTpaTHOM ciepbl, yTHIMTapHoro 
OTHOLMIeHHA K OOpa3z0BaHHIO MOJ{elIb ero OyAyUIerO MOXKHO OXapaKTepH30BaTb Kak 
CTarHalMOHHy!0, ONMparollylocd Ha WeHTpau3alHio yipaBsIeHaA, %*KeCTKHI 
(PHHAHCOBLIM KOHTpOJIb CO CTOpOHBI rocyyapcTBa. DopmMupoBaHve HeCKOJIBKUX 
oOpa30BaTeJIbHO-HCCeOBaTeJIbCKUX ICHTpOB He IpwBeyeT K peayibHOMy 
MOBBILIEHHIO KadecTBa OOYYCHHA, HOCKOJIbKy 3TO OyeT COMPOBOXKAAaTECA cIaO‘IM 
yYpOBHeM J[esATeIbBHOCTH y4pexeHHH Ha TeppuTopuax, MayeHHIo mpecTwKa 
TyMaHUTapHoro oOpa3zoBaHHa. CHYKeHHe ypOBHA JOCTYMHOCTH Ka4eCTBeHHOTO 
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oOpa30BaHHA TIpHBeeT K yCHJIeHHIO OpHeHTalluu Ha OOydeHHe HU MOCIeyrOLLyro 
TIpodbeccHOHaIIbBHY!0 JeATeCJIbHOCTh 3a pyOe2KoM. 

MojepHu3alivoHHad MOJeJIb pa3BHTHA OOpa30BaHHaA CBa3aHa C TMepexoOM 
Poccuu Ha HOBBbI UMBHJIM3al[MOHHBIM ypoBeHb. Torga oOpa30BaHue 6e3 OapbepoB 
OyneT paOoTaTb Ha Oysyllee, OPHeHTHPOBaTbCA Ha JIMAHOCTh WH ee AKTHBHOCTH. 
Llemb HOBOH oOpa30BaTeIbHOH CHCTeMbI — pa3BHTHe MHTesWIeKTyasIbHOrO 
MIOTeHI[Halla CTpaHbI KaK OCHOBBbI ee COIMaJIbHOM CTaOHJIbHOCTH, Hal{MOHaJIbHOM 
Oe30MacHOCTH, Wporpecca ee %KOHOMHKH HU KkKysbTypbl. B  KkoHTeKCTe 
T@ATebHOCTHOM Mearoruku, olMparoleiicd Ha HayyHble UcCcieqoBaHHA UH 
Hepa3pbIBHO CBa3aHHOM C peasIbHOM 2%xM3HeHHOM MpakTHKOM, Npou30iizerT 
(opMupoBaHve HOBOTO THIa OTHOIMICHH MexKy UpenosaBaTesieM UW yYCHHKOM, B 
ccbepe oOpa30BaHHa NOABATCA BHCMHCTHTYIMOHAIbHbIe COOOIIecTBa, HaydHo- 
oOpa30BaTeIbHble KOMIVICKCHI UM KYIbTyPHO-OOpa30BaTeIbHble yupexteHua. byayT 
IIPCOMOCHbI TeppHTOPUaIbHble pa3IM4NA B KauecTBe OOpa30BaHHA, OHO CTaHeT 
PaBHOMpaBHbIM yYaCTHHKOM MHPOBOrO OOpa3z0BaTeJIbHOrO polecca. 

BaxHait pojlb, WHuIWaTHBa B TpeowONeHHH HeraTMBHBIX MocseyqcTBUu 
Tmo0OasM3allMu, CHATHM COMMAJIbHBIX, MOJMTHYeCKUX HU IKOHOMHYCCKHX Oapbepos Ha 
IYTH MOJepHu3allMH OTBOZMTCA cyObeKTaM OOpa30BaTeIbHOrO mpouecca. Peub 
WeT O CO3aHHM COBPeMeCHHOM KOHI[CHIMM WOCTyMHOrO ObIero U COBPpeMeHHOrO 
WpodeccvoHalbHoro oOpa30BaHHa, co3falolieli ycOBMa Id peasmzalnu 
YHTeWICKTYaIbHOrO, TBOPYCCKOFO MOTeHIMasla MONOTeKM, BCTYMarollleH B XH3Hb. 
CyulectByrollad ceroqHai Hay4dHad Oa3a Id TaKOrO ypOBHA pa3pa0oTOK He 
ocTaTouna. 

Ha ceroqHalllHeM 9Tale riobamM3aluu OOpa30BaHHna B Poccun WpeycTaBlaeTca 
aKTYaJIbHBIM pa3jeleHve JByX HallpaBlleHHii OOpa30BaHua: mpodeccHoHaIbHOro U 
oOmujekyibTypHoro. Ecmm meppoe dopmupyetcad MO KOHKpeTHBIM 3aKa3 
rocyyapcTBa, TO BTOpOe ABIIAeCTCH OTBETOM Ha 3allpoc pa3JIM4HbIX KaTeropuit 
rpaxgaH. Ero Web B YHOBJICTBOPeHHH NO3HaBaTeJIbHbIX MOTpeOHocTeli B ciepe 
MOBCeHeBHOM 2%KM3HH, 4TO Hev30exKHO cCHOcOOcTByeT pa3BUTHIO JIMYHOCTHOrO 
noTeHuMana HacesleHua. Ilo Mepe pellieHua rocyapcTBOM 9KOHOMMYeCKHX HU 
MOJHTH4eCKUX NpoOOIeM, OCO3HaHHA 3HAYHMOCTH BTOPO JMHHM OOpa30BaHHA Kak 
HeoOxogzuMoro dakTopa oOecieyeHHA MOBbIMNeCHHUA KadecTBa 2KW3HH HaceJIeHHA U 
HallMOHaIbHOM Oe30NacHOCTH, Hev30e2KHO pOMCXOqMT cilMAHHe o00Hx 
HanpaBieHnit. 
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PONIb CACTEMHOLO UV MHTEFPANIbHOrO NOAXOAOB B PA3BUTUNM 
OBPA3OBAHMA B POCCUU 


THE ROLE OF SYSTEMIC AND INTEGRATED APPROACHES IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


AdHHoTauna / Abstract 


B ctTaTbe pacKpbIBaloTCA COBPeMeHHbIc MOAXOAbI H UX pOb B pasBUTHHU 
oOpa3sopanHa =©B- ~=6E Poccuu, o00CHOBbIBacTCA  aKTYaJIbHOCTb UpHMeHeHHA 
MHHOBalMOHHBIX MOAXOAOB B ciepe oOpa3z0BaHna. 3ayaya TaHHOM CTaTbH COCTOHT 
B BBIABJICHHM CyKICHHA MU B3TIAJOB CieWMaHcTOB B OOIaCcTH CHCTeMHOrO V1 
MHTerpasbHbIX MOAXOAOB K IpodeccHOHaJIbBHOMY BOCIIMTAaHHIO JIM4YHOCTH OyAyuero 
chlelwamucta B yCIOBMAX OOpa30BaTebHOrO mpouecca. IIpeqnoxeH cucTeMHO- 
WMHTerpauibHbI MOAXOA, YAMTbIBAIOWM CHCTeMHOCTb HM HHTerpallHio MOAXOAOB B 
BBICIUeM OOpa30BaHHH B Poccun. 

The article describes modern approaches and their role in the development of 
education in Russia, the urgency of the application of innovative approaches in 
education is grounded. The purpose of this article is to identify the views and 
opinions of experts in the field of system and integral approaches to vocational 
education of the future specialist’s personality within educational process. System- 
integral approach is proposed, it represents system and integration approaches in 
higher education in Russia. 


Kimoueépie cioea: cuctema, o0pa30BaHie, CHCTeMHBI MOAXO, HHTerpasIbHbIit 
TOAXOA, UpodeccHOHaIbHblit NOTeHUMas, KyJIbTypa JIM4HOCTH, 
BOCHHTaHHe 

Keywords: system, education, system approach, integral approach, professional 
potential, personality’s culture, education 


BeaegeHue 


Koezoa m00et Haunym yuumb He momy, 
4MO OHU OONIICHbI OVMamb, a Momy, 

KAK OHU OOJIICHbI OVMamb, 

mozda ucue3Hym 6CAKUe HEOOpazyMeHuA. 
Teopr JIuxtenOepr 


Jiroau COBpeMeCHHOCTH OLTLyIaroT ce6s UWeCHTpOM Mupa. Haule BauaHue 
paciipocTpaHAetcaA, Kak KomeOaHua BOJIbI OT KaMH¢A, OpomleHHoro B py. Ham 
HEBCOM TOT WasibHuv Oeper, y KOTOpOrO OHH CTHXHYT. Ham W3BeCTHO TOJIbKO O 
BO3BpallarwouluxcaA K HaM BOJIHAX oOpaTHoli CBA3H, XOTA MbI He BCeryja TIOHHMaeM, 
Kak CO3]jaJIM UX. Uem nlouIHee MbI OCO3HaeCM TlOCJICHCTBUA CBOUX evicTBuit, TCM 
HaCbIICHHee WU aKTHBHCe 2KUBCM. 3TO HW ecTb camooOyyeHHe — W3MeHATb ceOs Cc 
TLIOMOLIBIO oOpaTHoli CBA3H, akTHBUpyemoli HalluMu eUCTBUAMH. 
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Bo3Mox%KHO, KOro-TO pw cope «oOyaeHHe»  ocellaloT YyHbUIbIC 
BocnomuHaHHa. Ho Betb OHO He CBOAMTCA K acCHBHOMy YCBOeCHHIO (paKTOB 3a 
KlaccHoH apToi uM K HaOvBaHWIO IMUIeK B Mpolecce mpHodOpereHua 
%KU3HEHHOTO onbita. Konyenuua oOyseHua rityOx%xe, 4eM ued opMasbHOrO 
yueHHuecTBa, MOTOMY 4TO MBI BCerya caMu cebe yautena. Hac yauT Bce, YTO MBI 
qenmaem. OOydeHve IPHHOCHT TIJIOTbI, Beb 3TO CNMHCTBCHHad BO3MO2KHOCTb 
VW3MCHUTbCA, MOCTeICHHO CTaHOBACh TeM, KCM MBI XOTeIM ObI ObITb. OOy4eHne 
co3qaeT H BOCCO3MaeT Hallld MeCHTaJIbHbIe MoyemM. MbI MOxKeM W3y4aTb YTO-TO, 
paccka3bIBarolllee HaM 0 2KH3HU, WIM YYNTbCA y CAMO 2%U3HH, ecu WepBbIii THI 
oOy4eHHA Moe3eH MU OKa3bIBaeT HaM MOMOIIIb B IPOlecce 2KH3HH, TO TOJIBKO BTOPOH 
MlO3BONIAeT ee H3MeHHTp [4, c. 130]. 

CoppeMeHHad oOpa30BaTeJIbHat CHCTeMa XapaKTepH3yeTCA Cepbe3HbIMU 
VW3MCHCHHAMM Ha BCeX ee CTAHAX, HallpaBJICHHbIMM Ha JOCTWKeHHe HOBOTO 
KayecTBa OOpa30BaHHa. IIpupeyqeHHble HW2Ke HHHOBAIIMOHHbIC MOAXONbI MOMOryT 
OCMBICINTbh OOpa30BaTeIbHY!O JICATCIbHOCTh WM JOMONHHTb ee HeKOTOPbIMU 
TeopeTHYeCKHMH KOMIMOHCHTaMH Id COBepIICHCTBOBaHHA HU pa3BUTHA 
lpod@eccuoHaIbHoro oOpa30BaHna B Poccnu. 

B Hactosilee BpeMa OKpy2xKarolluii MUp Mo3HaeTCA B OCHOBHOM HHJYKTHBHO, 
TO ero OTJeCIbHEIM (bparMeHtTaM. bospuioe KOMMYeCTBO crlelHaIM3HPOBaHHBIX 
Hay4HBbIX JMCIMIIMH packpblBaeT TlyOHHy M03HaHHA MUpa, HO MHOTWe M3 HHX He 
MOTYT MOJIHOCTBIO BIIMCaTbCA B CHCTeMHbIM ero oOpa3. Ilostomy pa3po3HeHHbIe 
Hayku He BCerma HaxOJAT TOUKM B3aMMOJeHCTBHA, HMex IPH 3TOM HH3Ky}O 
TOCTOBepHOCTh pe3yIbTaTOB. Pa3Be He CTpaHHO, 4TO JIKOU, 2KUBA B COBPCeMeCHHOM 
MUpe, MOJIb3yACb ero pecypcaMH, pa3BUBadcb B eMHOM C HHM BpeMeHHOM HU 
IIPOCTpaHCTBeHHOM OObeMe, HaBepHAKa MMerOIIMe OJMHAKOBbIe C HUM ICHHOCTH, 
W3y4aKOT JCATCNIbHOCTh 3TOFO Mpa C TOMOIIbIO OTICIbHBIX HayK, 3a4acTy}IO 
yilyckad UX B3aHMMOCBA3H. 

Hatipumep, ecTecTBeHHbIM MUp MO3HaeTCA eCTeCTBCHHbIMM HayKaMu, a Ha 
W3y4eHHe NOBeAeHHA YeIOBeKa MU OOMIecTBa IIpeTeHy!OT OOIIeCTBeHHbIe HayKu, 
OObBACHAA 3TO HasIM4YWHeM KakHX-TO OcobeHHOCTeH. MoxHO CKa3aTb, YTO TOJIbKO 
dunocodua He NOKuyaa CBOMX MO3HIMM B NO3HaHHM eMHCTBa JeaATeIbHOCTU 
Mupa. 

Ho Heb3a cka3aTb, 4YTO (bparMeHTapHOCTb B I103HaHHH COBCeM He JaeT 
TOJOHKUTeEIbHBIX 3>dpexTos. Hanpumep, riyOuHa Mo3HaHHA MMpa OTeCJIbHbIMU 
HaykaMH oOeciiecunBaeT popbIB MO olmpeyeneHHbIM HallpapieHuam. Ho 
OJHOBPeMeHHO Takoe TOuOKeHHe paz0ObMlaeT CMHCTBO BEIBOTOB. Kaxyaa u3 150 
HayK UMeeT CBOH MeTOJbI, KDHTepUM HU 3a4acTyFO HECOBMECTHMBIe pe3yJIbTAaTHI, a B 
MOUHTHYeCKOH HW IKOHOMMUeCKOM, OOpa30BaTeIbHOM JeaTeIbHOCTH TpeOyeTca 
cHcTeMHBbIi Hopxon [5, c. 44-45]. 


CuctemHbii nogxog K o6pa3z0BaHuto 


Tosops O CHCTCMHOM MHOAXOe€, MOXKHO CKa3aTb O HCKOTOPOM ciocobe 
OpraHv3awuu Haliux evicTBuH, TaKOM, KOTOpBIii OXBaTbIBaeT JHOOO! poy 
ACATCSIBHOCTH, BbIABJIAA 3AKOHOMCpHOCTH HU B3aMMOCBA3H C UeCJIbBIO UX Oosee 
3¢deKTUBHOTO UCHOJIb3OBaHHA. IIpu 3TOM CHCTeMHbIii TlOQXO ABJIACTCA He 
CTOJIbBKO MCTOJOM peHICHHA 3affad, CKOJIBKO MCTOXOM TOCTaHOBKH 3aj{a4. Kak 
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TOBOPHTCA, «IIpaBHIIbHO 3ajaHHbIM BONpOC — NOJOBHHAa OTBETA». OTO KAYeCTBEHHO 
Oouee BLICOKHM, He%KeNIM MpOCTO IpeAMeTHBI, coco nosHaHna [8]. 

Cnoco6om cyllecTBOBaHHA CMCTeMHOrO 3HaHHA ABIAeTCH erO MOJIeJIb 
(MaTepHasIbHat, MaTepHasIv30BaHHad, WeabHat) — CHCTeMHOe oTOOpaxKeHHe 
opuruuasa. Mofemu vMeror weleBoll xapakTep; MOJeJIb, C MOMOLIbIO KOTOpOH 
ycielHO JOCTHTaeTcA MOCTAaBJICHHAaA LelIb, HA3bIBAIOT ACKBATHOHM STO WesIM; B TO 
%Ke BPeCMA CTeMeHb HCTHHHOCTH MOJeJIM MPOABIIACTCA JIMIIb B ee TpakTHYeCKOM 
COOTHeECeHHN C OTOOpaxKaemol e10 HaTypoli. Undopmaua, KOTOpyio HeceT Taka 
MOJ[eJIb, HA3bIBACTCA HOPMATHBHON. 

Moyemmpopanve Kak MeTOQ HayyHOoroO O3HaHHA pMMeHAeTCA B 
TeqarorwyecKux HCCIeOBAaHvAX TPH MWpoeKTHpOBaHHu MOjesel UccieqyeMbix 
OOBEKTOB, TalOWIHX BO3MOXKHOCTb pelllaTb MpOOJeMbI MOCTpoeHHA 3PPeKTHBHOTO 
Tipolecca oOyuYeHHA HU yIpaBIeHHA MM C NO3HIMH He TOJIbKO KayeCTBeHHBIX, HO U 
KOJIM4ECTBCHHBIX XApaKTepHCTHK. B 9TOM Cilyyae MOJelIb BLICTyMaeT KaK CpeCTBO 
COeMHCHHA HOBBIX 3HAHHi C UMeIOWIMMMCA, 2KeslaeMOro COCTOAHMA JIM 
J[€ATCIbHOCTH, KOTOpPy!O elle MpeACTOHT peasM30BaTb, C TeMH, rye Wellb, KaK U 
aIFOpHTM J[eATeIbHOCTH 10 ee TOCTHKEHHIO, yxKe ecTb. Takve MOJeIM B TeOpHu 
MOJesIMPOBAHHA Ha3bIBaLOT MO3HABaTeJIbHBIMH; OHH CJLy2KaT CpeACTBOM yiipaBsIeHHA 
MW OpraHy3alyuu WpakTH4ecKHx JelcTBUi, clocoboM MpescTaBleHHa oOpa3l0B 
WevicTBui wiM Ux pesymbtata [1, c. 5-6]. 

Takum o0pa30M, CHCTeMHBIM NoxXo, oObysyeHHA — 93TO Mpolecc, KOTOpBIi 
o3HayaeT elicTBue HM UpesuonaraeT u3sMeHeHHe. II[puoOpeTeHHEIM OMbIT MeHAeT 
Hac. Kak Obl MbI y3HaJIH O TOM, 4TO HayyHucb Yemy-TO? Mpr Compute 3HaeM O MUpe 
WM APyrux JOAAX HW CHOCOOHBI WeaTb HEYTO TaKoe, 4Yero Npexyze He MorsIn. Y Hac, 
BO3MO2KHO, NOABHJIMCb HOBbIe HABbIKH HW yMeHua. Mbl MO%KeM JaxKe TepeOCMBICIIMTb 
CBOH yO@KCHHA HM WeCHHOCTH UH B pe3yIbTaTe H3MCHHTb CeO Kak JIMYHOCTb. XOTA 
MOpoi KaxkeTcA, YTO TaKOM MOAXOA K OOy4eHUIO — ITO OCOOBIN BUA WeATebHOCTH, 
KOTOPbIM JOJDKeH TIpOXOANTb B CIelHasIbHO BbIJeJICHHOM MeCTe TIO], 4bMM-TO 
HaOIOeCHHeM, B JCHCTBUTeCIbHOCTH OHO IpOMCXOAHT NocTosHHO. Uem Obl MbI HH 
3aHUMasINCb, MbI MOXKEM IPH JTOM YYHTBCA, MOTOMY YTO CHcTeMHOe Oby4eHHe — 
3TO OJMH H3 OCHOBHBIX THMOB OOpaTHOM cBA3H B Mpolecce %*XH3HH. Y KaxKyoro 
yeIOBeKa CCTb CBOM, HaHOolIee MOAXOAAMMM WA Hero cilocoO y4uuTECA: 4NTaA, 
ciylmas, Oecexya uM WelictBys. B ocHoBe cBoel cucTemHoe oOyyeHNe — 3TO MeTIA 
oOpaTHoi CBa3H. 

Mor yelicTByeM, yCBaHBaeM peaKIMIO Ha CBOH lelicTBHA MW IIpwHuMaeM 
pellieHus, UHMIMupyroujvue HOBbIe elCTBUA. OTO MeXaHv3M, YCHWJIMBaIOWMi 
oOpaTHble CB13H: 4eM OoubIUIe AelCTBUM, TeM CHJIbHee peaKUHA Ha HUX, YTO, B CBOIO 
ouepeyb, YBeJIM4MBaeT KOJIMYeCCTBO HOBBIX pelleHHii. OTO Kpaline ynpoujeHHoe 
onvicaHHe, MOTOMY YTO 3/eCb pellieHHA HM K YeMy He TPMBA3aHbI, OHM CJIyualHbl U 
OeclebHEI. B WelcTBUTeIbHOCTH 2Ke OHM HalipaBIeHbIl Ha JOCTWKeHHEe KaKOH-TO 
nemn [3, c. 131-132]. 

B ocHoBe cucTeMHoro OOy4eHHA JIeKHT CHCTEMHOE MBILWICHHe, KOTOpoe HMeeT 
OWHY OOWLyIO MeTOONOrMYeCKy!lO OCHOBY — CHCTeMHbIiM aHasiM3. YUHTbIBad ero 
VCKJIIOUMTEIbHYIO BaKHOCTb, WelecooOpa3Ho epecTpOHTb BCIO CTpyKTypy 
cyllecTByloleli OOpa30BaTeIbHO cucTembI. CucTeMHoe MbIILIJIeHHe — 9TO He 
TOJIbKO IIpolecc, HO HW HaBbIK, KOTOPOMY, KaK Ha e3/fe Ha BeIOCHTee, MOXKHO U 
HYKHO yauTpca caMomy. Iloka uesOBeyecTBO He OBIajeeT CHCTEMHbIM Me€TOZOM 
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Id OWMCaHHA COBMECTHOM  9KOJIOrH4eCKOM, TeXHOreHHOM,  cCOlMalIbHOH, 
MOJMTHYECKOM, IKOHOMHYECKON UM OOPa3z0BaTeIbHOM eATeIbBHOCTH eCTECTBCHHOTO 
Mupa, BKIKOUad B Hero YeOBeKa H OOMIeCTBO B BUe IICEMCHTOB, HeJIb3A OKUTATS 
yaauu B JOCTWKeHUM yCTOM4YMBOCTH B HX COBMeCTHOM pa3BuTuH [5, c. 46-47]. 
Uenopek, OBaeBIIMM CHCTeMHBIM MBIIINICHHeM, HaYHHaeT X2KUTb B APyroM, Oosee 
TapMOHHYHOM Mupe, OOHapyxKHBad OOBEKTHI OKPy2KalollleHi CcpeTbI B COBEPINeHHO 
IIPyTOM cBeTe, Apyroii peambHocTu, Oosee alleKBaTHOM OKpyxKarolleMy Mupy. OH 
cTaHOBHTca OOsaqaTeseM Helipexoalleli WyXOBHOM WeHHOCTH M CYLeCTBeHHOH 
cocTaBylarollet MyapocTu. IloHuMaHNe 3aKOHOB MIpupoObI U OOMeCTBa HEBO3MO2KHO 
6e3 MeTOJOB CHCTeMHOTO aHasIv3a, MO3BOUAIOWIMX (OpMUpoBaTb aKTyaJIbHoe 
MUpoBo3s3peHne [9]. 

YnotpebreHHe TePMHHOB «MMPOBO33peHHe, TyXoBuas Il[¢HHOCTB, 
CyIeCTBeHHad COCTaBJIAIOWIad MYypocTH» MosTaIkMBaeT Hac K pacCMOTpeHHIO 
cyleylyrollero COBpeMeHHOrO oyxoyqa K oOpa3s0BaTeIbHOMy poleccy — 
WHTerpHpoBaHHOMy MOAXosy. 


Unterpanbubin nogxog kK o6pa3soBaHnto 


TepMHH «HHTerpasibHad TCHXOOrM» MOJHOCTbIO MOHOMOM3HpoBaH KeHom 
Yun6epoM, Teopua, OMmMcaHHadt MM, ABJIACTCA CMHTeTH4eCKO Teopue;li, 
oOobniarolei pe3yIbTaTbI MHOTMX Hay4HBIX HCceqOBaHu WM pesIMrHO3HBIX 
V3bICKaHul. 

B coppeMeHHow cuTyaunH B PoccuH pH pa3po3HeHHOCTH COLMaJIbHBIX 
CTpyKTyp UM Ipyiil HHTerpasbHbIi OOpa30BaTesIbHbIM OAXO MOET CTaTb 
KOMIMIeKCHOH colvanbHOM TepamMeii, «rIoTKOM CBexKeTO BO3yxa», OCHOBOI 
KoToporo O6yyeT UpefctapieHwe oO HeJIMHeMHOM pa3BHTMM 3HaHHit, 
MMPOOMyueHHi, IpeyzcTaBIeHHH. 

B mporecce o6yueHua B IIKOIIe 2KH3HH (OpMUpyeTcA AKTHBHAA WaMATb MU OeperT 
M3 WacCHBHOM WaMaATH TO, 4TO B HacTOAUMi MOMeHT HeoOxoquMO AIA 
caMopa3BUTHA Co3HaHuaA. UesoBeka 10 2%KH3HU BeeT Ayla, BCe OCTaIbHOe — cpeya, 
KOTOpad HMeeT CBOIO Ka4eCTBeHHYIO XapakTepucTHKy. Cpeyja 3aBHCHT OT pa3BHTHA 
Hallero cCO3HaHHA HU OOMIecTBa, UpaBHIbHO OpraHH30BaHHoe oOpa30BaHHe 
pactipoctpaHaeTca Ha BCe OCTaJIbHbIC aCIICKTbI esloBeKa: (bu3HuecKuii, 
7KV3HCHHBIM, MCHTAJIbHBIM, IWCHxWuecKHH WU YXOBHbIM. Takoe oO0pa30BaHve 
IIPHBOAHT K HHTerpasIbHOMYy pa3BUTHIO YesIOBeKa, a CaMa ClicTeMa oOOpa30BaHHa 
MOXeT ObITh Ha3BaHa HHTerpasbHoH [2, c. 5]. 

IIpuHmunbl, Ha KOTOpBIX celuac CTpOHTcaA UHTerpalbHoe oOpa30BaHue: 
OJHOBPeMeHHOe pa3sBHTHe OCHOBHBIX KOMIOHCHTOB LWesIOCTHOM JIM4HOCTH 4eIOBeKa 
(B WHAMNcKO TpaqMuMH Ux BBIIeIAIOT IATb: PU3M4eCKMM, IHepreTH4ecKnii, 
MeCHTAJIBHBIM, CHxXWueCcKH WM YXOBHBIM), KOMIMIJIeKCHOe w3y4yeHHe sJOOOM 
TMCIMIMMIMHBI, B KOTOPOM 3aj[elicTBOBaHBI BCe UyBCTBa YeIOBeKa MW BCe CHOCOOBI 
BOCIIPHATHA, pa3BHTHe OCO3HAHHOCTH, YMCTBCHHBIX CIHOCOOHOCTeH, 3CTeTHUeCKOrO 
BOCIIPHATHA, BOCHHTaHHe BepoTepmuMMocTH (HM, B UpHHune, MmpuHaTua 
CyIeCTBOBaHHA OFpOMHBIX pa3JIMGuii Me%KTY BCeCMH JIKOXbMH), co3qaHue 
OlarompHaATHOTO HU MOAWepxKUBaFOIerO OKpyxKeHuA, KOTOPOe BO BCeM 
COOTBETCTBYCT OCTAJIbHbIM IIPHHI[MMaM MHTerpalIbHOro OOpa30BaHHA, BOCIIMTaHHe 
BHYTPeCHHErO OCO3HAHHOLO TOAXoMa K ceOe KaK K HCXOJHOMY MaTepHally, KOTOpBIi 
MO%KHO VW JOJDKHO pa3BHBaTb HU yilydllaTb, TO CCTb MpoOakKTUBHbI MOAXOA He TOKO 
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K MUpy, HO HW K coOcTBeHHOM HYHOCTH, MOAXOA K JMUYHOCTH Mefarora Kak K 
TIaBHOMy MHCTPyMeHTy BOCIMTaHHa WM OOpa30BaHHa, TO eCTb BOCIIMTaHHe 
lle aroroM B MepBy!o O4epeyb camoro ceba. 

IIpeuMyliecTBeHHoe pa3BHTHe 9CTeTHYeCKOrO BOCIIPHATHA HM BOCTIPHATHA 
WCKyCCTBa KaK OJHOFO H3 CaMBIX KOMIMICKCHBIX CHOCOOOB BOCIIPHATUA HEOOXOAMMO 
VCHOJIb30BaTb IPH BHeEAPeCHUM WHTerpalbHoro obyyeHua. B 3anMTy 3TOrO Te3vica 
MOX%KHO YyMOMAHYTb KoHemmu1I0 bomgyuHa o6 onbire ruyOoKoro eMHCTBA, 
BBICIHerO 3CTeETHYCCKOrO TMepexkUBaHHA, MOMOOHOe co3epllaHv1o UpeKpacHoro 
IIPOW3BeAeCHHA MCKYCCTBa, B KOTOPOM TakxKe CXOJATCA WM HayKa, U MOpastb. IIpu 
OJHOBPeMeHHOM H3Y4eHHH HMCTOPHU, KyIbTypbl U duOcomuu B KOMIIIeKCHOM 
MCTOPUKO-COMMaJIbHO-ICHXOJIOFMYeCKOM IIpolecce c MOcMeLyIOWMM pa3yelleHHem 
Ha pa3Hble JMCIIMIWIMHbI MO3BONMT HMeTb Ooee TomHOe UpescTaBieHHe oO 
2KM3HCHHBIX HW AYXOBHBIX aciiekTax YenoBeka [10]. 

IIpenoctapieHne yueHHkKaM BO3MO%KHOCTH OCTaBaTbCA B MOJIHOM OJMHOUeCTBE 
HeKOTOpOe BPeMA MCKIOUaeT TOTAIHTapHOCTb JOOOTO pola, a TakxKe pa3BUBaeT 
OCO3HaHHOCTB =H 3pel0cTb sM4HOocTH. BocnutTaHve MpoOuHbIxX MoOpalIbHo- 
HpaBCTBeHHBIX YCTaHOBOK HM HaBbIKOB KPHTHYeCKOFO MBILIVJICHHA MO3BONIMT JLy4Ie 
YCBOHTb IIPHHI[MI] peNATHBHOCTH OOOH MopamIM HW CHCTeMBI MBIIINJICHHA. 
TloompeHve co3qaHva MasIBIX Ipylll, rye WeTH HW WomApoctKu OyzyT yuntTEca 
B3aMMOJCHCTBOBaTb pyr C ApyroM Ha OCHOBe B3aMMHOFO yBaxKeHHA, MIpUBeeT K 
TOCTWKEHHIO IpyInoBbIx Wesel. UpumMeHenue urpoBbix MeTOUK oOyueHHA He 
TONIbKO Ooee 3ddeKTHBHO, HO MH B OONBIIMHCTBe cylyaaeB COOTBeETCTBYyeT 
HbIHeIUHeH cCTaqMH pa3BHTHA 4eIOBeYeCKOTO CO3HaHHA, Ha KOTOPy!O H3psHO 
nopiuant WnrepHer u Oombiiad IpOHMIaeMOcTb MUpa B I[esIOM, 0 CpaBHeHHtO C 
MipoM XX Beka [6, c. 56]. 

B  mpotlecce HTerpawbHoro oOy4eHHaA BOCIHMTaHHe UHTYHUMH Kak 
CaAMOCTOATENIBHOTO HaBbIKa KOMIMICKCHOrO aHaslv3a MHOpMalMu, KOTOpbI He 
IIpHBa3aH K KOHKPeTHbIM KOHICMIMAM WM He OrpaHHyeH HeoOOXOUMOCTHIO 
PallHOHaIbHOTO OKa3aTesIbCTBa, Pa3BHBaeT MCHTAJIbHbIe, MCHXW4eCKHe aCIIeKTbI 
yemoBeka. B3auMHoe oOy4eHHe cTaplIHMU JeTbMM MJIaWIMX, KOTOPOe MOMOXKeT 
Oomee rryOOKO MOHMMATb H OosIee OCO3HAHHO TOAXOUTb K yyeOe HV 2KM3HH B I[eJIOM 
(Kak BCAKOe IPHHATHe OTBCTCTBCHHOCTH). 

I[eHHOCTBb MHTerpalibHoro Woyxona K oOpa30BaHHIo pexse Bcero B 
OObCTHHEHUM pa3IMGHbIX «TYHHeeH pealbHocTH» [7, c. 110] c Wembro co3qaHua 
TlaHopaMHOro BUAeCHHA peasIbHOCTH HM CHHeEPprHM pa3IM4GHbIX WOAXOOB K Hel, Kak 
TeopeTwuecKHxX, TaK HU OTpaxkKeHHbIX B  I[pakTHKax. CoBpeMeHHoit 
Helipodu3voorMel WOKa3aHO, YTO YMHOXKeHHe KOJMYCCTBA MeXKHCMPOHHBIX CBA3eH 
IIpHBOAHT He TOJbKO K NOBbILeCHHIO OCO3HAHHOCTH WM KavecTBa 2%KH3HH, HO UH K 
MOBbIINCHHIO OLyMaeMOro “KOJIMYeCTBA CUACThA». 

TlosToMy « PHCKHy MpeMoNOKUTb, 4YTO UHTerpasbHEI Moxon, Oyayun 
IipakKTW4eCKH PeasIH3OBaHHBIM B JOGO cibepe, MpuHeceT YeOBeKy (KOJJICKTHBY, 
cTpaHe, MUpy) He TOJIbKO rlyOoKve HU pa3HOCTOPOHHHe MaTepHalIbHble pe3yJIbTAaTHI, 
HO HW 4uCTO CyObeKTHBHOe (Uu3HONOrMYecKoOe yOBJIeCTBOpeHHe MU Ty MOIMHHO 
rryOoKy¥o payOcTb, KoTOpad Bcerfa cConlmpoBoxaeT AyXOBHOe pa3BHTHe 
yemoBedeckol cymHocTnH [10]. 
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3aknroueHne 


JloOusatbca ycriexa B MUpe CIOX%KHBIX CHCTEM O3HAYaeT He TOKO pa3qBHTaTb 
BPeCMCHHbIe TOPH3OHTEI HM pacliMpATh MpodeccHOHabHbIM KPyro30p, ITO 3HAayHT, 
YTO Halo paclIMpATb rTpaHUUbl TOTO, O YM MbI JOJDKHbI WO3adoTuTECA [3, c. 295]. 

J\na pearM3aluu MpHHWla CHCTeMHOCTH B BBICIUeM OOpa30BaHHH Poccna 
OJDKHa HavaTb UOATOTOBKy cucTeMoyoroB. OT HHX TpeOyeTca yMeHHe 
J{MaIeKTHYeCKH MBICJIMTb, BJaeTb UPOYHbIMH 3HaHHAMM (pyHaMeHTAaJIbHbIXx 
3aKOHOB pa3HbIX HayK, MpHpoybl MU OOWeCTBa, HOHHMaTb MeCTO cBOerO 
TIpeqMeTHOTO 3HaHHA B Hay4HOi KapTMHe MUpa, MpOH3BOAMTb HOBOe 3HaHWe Cc 
yYeTOM JyXOBHO-HpaBCTBeCHHBIX OPHeHTUPOB, OONaaTb YyBCTBOM COOcTBeHHOrO 
JJOCTOHHCTBA H ObITb KYJIBTYPHbIMH B WIMPOKOM CMBICJIe 3TOTO CJIOBA. 

Oynako >2Kv3Hb OepeT cBoe. Pe3Ko Bo3pocuiMe TpeOoBaHHa K KauyecTBy 
BBIIIyCKa€MBIX BBICHUeH WIKOJION CHelHasIHcToB, HeOOxXOMMOCTB 
MO@XKAMCUMMIMHAapHOrO TMOAXOa K PeLWICHHIO CJIOX%KHBIX BOIpOcoB, HapacTaHve 
TuIyOMHbI HM MacliTaOHOCTH mpoOsemM pH OrpaHw4eHHH CpoKOB HM pecypcos, 
OTBOJMMBIX Ha HX pellleHve, Co3faHve WesIOCTHOM, a He CyMMAaTHBHOMM CHCTeMBI 
oOpa30BaHHA, OpHeHTMpoBaHHOit Ha BCeCTOPOHHee packpbITHe TBOpUeCKHX 
cHocoOHocTeli WIKOJIbHHKOB, CTYJCHTOB HU cilyulaTeseii, — HeoOxoZHMOCTE, 
IIpOJHKTOBaHHas BpeMecHeM. 

Kpome ryyOokux mpodeccuoHnabHbix (IIpeqMeTHBIX) 3HaHHM, yMeHH u 
HaBbIKOB, COBPCMCHHBIM CHeMMaIMCT JOJDKeH BuIaJIeTb OCHOBAMM CHCTEMHBIX HayK, 
BHJCTb MeCTO CBOel MpeqMeTHOM OOacTH B MHpe YHHBepCasIbHbIX, CHCTeMHBIX 
3aKOHOMepHocTeli MpHpowbI HW OOMeCTBa, 3HaTb H HOHMMaTb MexKyHapoyHble 
cTaHapTbl H Mp HeOOXOAMMOCTH BHeAPATb UX B CBOIO AeATeNbHOCTb. Bce 93TO 
J{OJDKHO YCKOPHTb BO3MO%xKHOCTH PoccHH BbIMTH Ha MexKyHapOsHbIit pbIHOK C 
BBITCKAIOWMMH IA Hee OMOXKHTeIbHBIMH MOCIIeACTBHAMH B  COLMaJIbHO- 
3KOHOMHMUEeCKOL ccepe. 

Bomee OO%KHTeIbHBIX pe3YIbTaTOB BO3MO%KHO OOMTECA, OOBEAMHUB 
IIpHMeHeHHe CHCTeMHOrO HM HMHTerpasibHOrO MOAXoAOB ANA OyAyulero pa3BuTHA 
oOpa3oBaHua B Poccnu. Mertogonornuueckuit TOoAxoq K HHTerpupoBaHHio U 
OOBeAMHEHHIO MpoeKUMii COMMO- UH eCTeCTBONeHTpH3Ma MO3BOIMT MOJYaMTb 
eHHbIM OOpa3 BCeoOMei AeATebHOCTH 2KHBOFO HM HEXKMBOFO Ha 3emie. 

OTBeTbI MO%KHO TOUYYHTb, CCH MbI MOMMCM BCeOOLIYIO JeATCIbHOCTb 
MHpo3aHia. 3a OTMpaBHyIO TOUKy WelecooOpa3Ho MpHHHMaTb COBpeMeHHbIe 
eCTECTBO3HaHHA UH (PyHAaMeHTaJIbHble 3aKOHbI, ONMCbIBaIOWHe BCeOOMLy10 
CHCTeMHY!0 J[eATeIbHOCTb Upupospl [5, c. 46-47]. 

Jxopmx bepHapy Woy kak-To BbIcKa3ajI Taky1o MbICIb: «He MHOrHe AyMaloT 
yale, 4M Ba WIM Tpu pasa roy. A ywoOusica MHpoBOM u3BeCTHOCTH Ouaroyapa 
TOMY, 4TO AYMalo OHH WIM Ba pa3a B Heyem1o». Jlapalite, BCey 3a BeJIMKMMH, 
IyMaTb uallle, CHcTeMHee, He yilycKat W3 MOA Hallero BHHMaHuaA MaHopamy 
IeIOrO UH MHOXKeCTBO (bakTOPOB, HHTerpasibHee, OOpalijad BHHMAaHMe Ha MOWHOTY 
ABIICHHM, OMpeeIAIOMIUX peau OKpyxKaroulero Mupa. 
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UrOPb JIEOQHTbEBUY HABOK / IGOR NABOK 


OB STHONOMYECKON «HEDOCTATOYHOCTM» NEDAFOrMYECKOrO 
OBPA3OBAHNA 


ABOUT ETHNOLOGICAL «INSUFFICIENCY» OF PEDAGOGICAL 
EDUCATION 


AdHHoTauna / Abstract 


CraTba OcBAIeHa pacCMOTpeHHiO pOIM 93THOOrMYeCKOrO 3HaHHA B 
COBpeMeHHOM oOpa30BaHHu. Vccregyetca B3aNMojelicTBHe 9THOOrHH 
oOpa30BaHHA KaK Ha TeOPeTHKO-MeTOAOJIOrHYeCKOM, TaK HM Ha KYJIbTYPHO- 
TipakTH¥ecKoM ypoBHe. AHaJIM3HpyeTCA COBPeMeHHad KYyJIbTYpHO-HallMoHaIbHar 
MIOJIMTHKA UH €€ POJIb B Pa3BHTHM OOPa3s0BaHHA KOPeHHBIX MaJIOUMCJICHHBIX HapOJOB 
Cepepa. Jlaetca omucaHue KOHIeMMMH 9%THOKYIbTypHoro oOpa30BaHHa, 
peamu3yemoii B VUxnctutryte Hnapoyos Cesepa TepueHosckoro yHMBepcuteta B 
Cauxt-Ilerep6ypre. 

The article examines the role of ethnological knowledge in contemporary 
education. The interaction of ethnology and education is observed both at the 
theoretical and methodological and cultural and practical levels. The article also 
deals with the present cultural and national policy and its role in the educational 
development of indigenous small peoples of the North. The concept of ethnic and 
cultural education delivered at the Institute of the Peoples of the North at Herzen 
State Pedagogical University of Russia in St. Petersburg is described. 


Kuovesole coed: ITHONOTHA, ITHOKYJIBTypOOrMyeckoe OOpaszo0BaHHe, 
HalMOHaJIbHad NOJHTHKAa, MEXKHALMOHAIBHbIC OTHOMICHHA, ITHHYECKaA 
YW JICHTH4HOCT 

Keywords: ethnology, ethnic and cultural education, national policy, interethnic 
relations, ethnic identity 


CeroqHa Kak HUKOra OCTpO CTOMT mpoOsIeMa cMbIclIa HM Ha3HayeHHad 
oOpa30BaHua. MmMeHHO ee NOHMMaHHe B 3HAYHTeIbHOM Mepe OlpeyesaeT XapakTep 
IIPOHCXOAMIHX MepeMeH B pocculickol cucTeMe OOpa30BaHHA — ee epMaHeHTHOTO 
pedopmMupoBaHua, TepecTpoviku, MOJepHu3allHu, ONTHMH3auMN. Teml cMeHBI 
MHHOBalMOHHBIX YCTaHOBOK HaCTOJIbKO BbICOK, 4YTO CTaHOBHTCA lpakTH4ecKH 
HeBOS3MOXKHBIM Ha pakTHKe UPOBepHTb HX aleKBaTHOCTb TpeOoBaHHaM 
COBpeMeHHoro oOmecTBa, UX 9PPeKTHBHOCTb H OOOCHOBaHHOCTb. XOTA B ITOH 
CMeHEe, BbIpaxkalol[elicad B MOABJICHHH BCe HOBbIX «MOKOeHHM» rocyqapCTBeHHBIX 
oOOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX CTaHJapTOB, eCTb OOaCTb YMBHTeIbHOrO MOCTOAHCTBA, 
«HeTPHKacaeMOcTH» — CTporo PUKcHpyeMbIM OObeM MpenoyaBaHuA MHOCTpaHHOro 
A3bIKa WH Qu3M4eCKOM KybTypbl. B 4uem Ke COCTOHT CMBIC. HM Ha3Ha4yeHHe 
oOpa30BaHua: B cbopMupoBaHun «rpaMOTHOrO nMoTpeOuTesa» (c 
COOTBETCTBYIOINMMH (u3H4eCKMMH «KOHAMUMAMM»> WM KOMMYHHKal[HOHHBIMM 
BO3MO2KHOCTAMH) WIM [YXOBHO CyBepeHHOM MM OHOBPeMeHHO COLMaJIbHO, 
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HpaBCTBCHHO OTBeETCTBeCHHOM JIM4HOCTH? YBbI, CaM XapakTep HM HalipaBJICHHOCTb 
COBPeMCHHOM KYJIbTYPHOM 2 %KV3HH, COBPeMeHHOM KyJIbTypHO-oOpa30BaTeIbHOM 
MOJIMTHKU CTaBHT 9TH, Ka3aJIOCb ObI, B3AaMMOJONOMIHAIOMINe UM B paBHO cTelneHH 
HeOOxOMMbIe CTOPOHEI HallpaBsieHHOCTH oOpa30BaHHA B  MO3HIIHIO 
ambTepHaTuBHocTu. VM ocodeHHo ocTpo 93TO MposBiaeTcd B OTHOMICHHH 
Tleqaroruyueckoro oOpa30BaHua — pelliaroujero 3BeHa BCel oOpa30BaTeJIbHON 
CHCTeMBI. 

TpyHo, Ha Halll B3riag, Halitu Oomee ocTpyt0, 31000qHeBHy!O IpoOeMaTHKy 
OOUIeCTBeHHOM 2KH3HH, 4eM Ty, KOTOpad cBaA3aHa c dopMHpoBaHHemM 
TOJICpaHTHOCTH, pa3BHTHeM KYJIbTYpbI M@2KHalMOHAJIbHBIX, 
MO@XKKOH@CCCHOHAJIBHBIX OTHOWeHHH, Cc MpoduiakTHKO uM npeosomeHvem 
MO@XK3ITHHYECKOH MW MeXKKOH(eCCHOHAIIbHOM HallpsoKeHHOCTH, KOH(JIMKTHOCTH. 
Ilegqarormueckomy oOpa30BaHHi0, Ha Halll B3IvIAy, B pelWeHHH 93THX MpoOsem 
TIpHHaWIexkHT  3HaUNTebHad polb. Mexaqy Tem ero 9STHOMOrMUeECKaA, 
9THOKYJIBTYpOOrMYeCcKad COCTABIIAIOMAaI JaBHO HW «yCIIeLIHO» BbITeCHeHa 3 
oOpa30BaTeIbHOM CHCTeMBI HM COMepxKaTeIbHO, M METOAMYeCKH. 

ITO, pa3syMeeTCA, B 3HAYMTEIBHOM Mepe CBA3AHO H C TEM, 4TO STHOJOTHYeCKOe 
(sTHOrpadHyeckoe) 3HaHHe WO CHX Op ocTaeTcd B OCHOBHOM y3KO 
TIpodbeccHOHaJIbHbIM, IeXOBbIM, YCJIOM CHelMaIM3HpOBaHHbIX YHUBepCHTeTCKHX 
Kadeaqp WH My3eHHbIX 93THOrpadHyeckux yu4pexyeHui. Kak u mepwoquueckn 
BCIIBIXHBaIOlHe, HO OBICTpO 3aTyXaIOWHe MeTOONOrMYeCKHe CHOpbl O MpezMeTe 
3THOJIOPMH, O ee MecTe B CHCTeMe HayK 00 oOulecTBe, 0 cTaTyce 3ITHHUHOCTH, O 
KOHCTPYKTHBH3Me HM TIpHMopyMamu3mMe. B To xe BpeMa” IpoBeyeHue c 1999 r. no 
HacToslee BpeMa B PoccuiickoM rocyapcTBeHHOM Tearorw4ecKOM YHUBepcutTetTe 
um. A. VU. Tepuena B Canxt-IletepOypre exeroqHon MexKyHapoqHoi Hay4Ho- 
TipakTuyeckoH KOHepenyMH «PealbHOCTh 9THOCa», B KOTOPOM y4aCTBYIOT 
TipecTaBuTesm mpakTwuecKH BCeX pOCCHHCKHX  perHOHOB,  HarJiaqHO 
J@MOHCTpupyeT CTpeMUTebHOe pa3BHTHe TOTO, YTO MO%KHO YCJIOBHO Ha3BaTb 
TeqarorwyecKkoH «9THOOrM4eCKOH aKTHMBHOCTHIO» [2]. Ha Bcex ypoBHax 
oOpa30BaHua — OT JOUIKONbHOTO JO By30BCKOrO HM HOCJIeEBy30BCKOrO — CeroqHA 
TipakTHKaMH OOpa30BaHHA OCTPO OLyWaeTCA MOTpeOHOCTL WeseHarpaBsIeHHOroO 
(popMupoBaHHA ajjeKBaTHOrO OTHOWICHHA K Hal[MOHaJIbBHOMY JYXOBHOMY HacJIe{HI0, 
K HCTOpuu CBOero OTeuecTBA, K POJHOMY A3bIKY, K JYXOBHOMY HacJIequ10, HCTOpHu 
VW AB3bIKY APYIHX HapoAOB, %KUBYLWIUX PAOM, OObCAHHACMBIX OJHUM TocyapcTBoM, 
MMeIOWMX OOlee KyIbTypHoe mpoctpanctBo. VM x _ cootBeTcTByr1olel 
HalpaBsIeHHOCTH MOATOTOBKU yuuTenei. [ia NOMMSTHHYHOM MW MOMKYIbTypHO 
Poccuu 9Ta mpoOsieMa CTOHT OCOOeHHO OCTPO, Kak HU HeEOOXOAMMOCTb NOHHMaHHA 
(WIA CO3aHHA UM pa3BUTHA 9TOTO MOMMSTHHYHOTO eMHCTBa) HCTOpHyecKoi pom 
PYCCKOTO A3bIKa HW pyccKOH KyIbTypbI. Ho Bcerya JM 9TAa AKTHBHOCTb ONMpaetca Ha 
TIpouHylo mpodeccuonalbuyio Oa3y? Bompoc sBnomHe pHTopwyeckuii B cHIy 
OTCYTCTBHA TpayMUHH MaccoBOoro 93THONOrMYeCKOrO OOpa30BaHHA, OTCYTCTBHA 
TefarorwvyecKOH CHeWMasIbHOCTH «93THOJOIMA», OTCYTCTBHA MHOFOypOBHeBOTO 
B3aMMOJeHCTBHA akayjeMM4yecKOH 93THONOrMYeCcKOM/3THOrpapuyecKoli HayKH Cc 
CHcCTeMOM OOpa30BaHHA. ITO NOATBEpxKaeT HM HEOAHOKPaTHO MpOBOAMMOe aBTOpOM 
a@HHOM cCTaTbH aHKeTHpoBaHve cTyeHTOB — OyyyuMx yuuTenel. Cmadoe 
TipeycTtaBlleHve O NOHATHAX «9ITHOC», «Halla» COueTaeTCA C He3HaHHeM HMeH 
MHOIHX POCCHHCKUX HapoOB (Tak MOABIIAIOTCA “HEH3BECTHBIe» CEBEPHbIe ITHOCHI 
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— «MAaHTbD>, «KOMAKMD>, «AMAJIbIIb>, «<HYYCHIbD>, «CHOUpAHe» UT. J.). CeroqHa 
ObIIO ObI BIIOJHE YMCCTHO, Ha Halll B3IIAT, 3ATeCBATh OOMepoccHiicky1o KaMMaHHto 
110 JMKBUalun «Bceobliel ITHOrpadudeckol OesrpaMOTHOCTH HacesIeHHA. 

Oco6yro ocTpoty cuTyalluu mpuyaerT ellie u TO, 4TO ccbepa 9THHYeCKOrO Oba 
ocTaeTca cibepo NouMTM4ecKNXx chekyIaluMi u MaHunynanni. B To xe Bpema 
«HECIIPOrHO3HpOBaHHbIM> (byTyposoraMu «3THHYecKHH PeHeccaHc» pyOexa XX- 
XXI BekoB, HapacTaHve 3THHYeCKOM MOONMIM3aIIMH HariaqHO J}eCMOHCTpHpyroT 
MOTpeOHOCTh COBpeMeHHOrO OOIIecCTBa B MPOTHBOCTOAHMH HapacTarollieli 
TmoOamM3aluu, KoTOpad o0opauMBaeTcd HMBeIMpOBaHHeM MHorooopa3ua, 
MHOTOKpacoyHOCTH KyJIbTYPHOH 2KH3HH HW, B KOHEYHOM cyeTe, ee rOMOreHH3alnel, 
OpHeHTHpoBaHHOHt Ha O{HOTHTHOe, Oe3alIbTepHaTMBHOe, MaHMIyIupyemMoe 
mloTpeOseHue. CoxpaHeHue yka3aHHOrO KylomypHOozo MHOzoOOpa3uA — 3TO He 
IIpOCTO O7Ha H3 TYMaHUTapHbIXx 3aja4 OOUIecTBAa, OHO OKa3bIBacTCA HeEOOXOXHMBIM 
yclOoBHeM (bu3Hueckoro, OMOOrMYeCKOrTO BbDKHBaHHA YeMOBeueCTBa Kak pola, 
pearM3alMM ero 2%KH3HEHHO HeOOXOAMMBIX ajlalITal[MOHHbIX cilocoOHocTeli. DITO 
yOeHTeIbHO NWOKa3all BbIAaOWIMiicad OTeYeCTBeHHBIM 9THOIOrT C. A. ApyTIOHOB B 
cBOel H3BeCTHOM MoHorpaduu «Hapogpl u kyIbTypb»: «JlokalbHoe pa3sHooobpa3ue 
KYJIBTYPbI UeJIOBCYeCTBA, PACCMOTPeCHHOE Kak CFO MOMMBAPHAHTHOCTh, CCTb He YTO 
WHOe, KaK OHO 3 BbIPAKeHH ero Uu30bITOUHOCTH. A 9Ta W30bITOUHOCTh 
MOTeCHUMAIbHO UMeeT OFpOMHOe aslalITHBHO-9BOJIOWMOHHOe 3HayeHHe. [nA 
3eKTUBHOTO BBINOJHCHHA CBOHX aalTHBHbIX PYHKUM KyJIbTypa BO BCeX CBOHX 
dbopMax lIposBIeHHaA He B MeHbilleii cTelleHH, 4eM cmocoObl ONoTOrM4ecKoro 
CYINe€CTBOBaHHA, JOJDKHa B 3HAYMTCIBHOM CTeMeHH HOCHTb U30bITOUHBIM XapakTep 
M TCM CaMBIM OBITB CHOCOOHOM HecTH B ceObe HeEOOXOHMBIe NOTeHIMM WIA 
OCTWKCHUA ajlaliTHBHOrTO 3d@ekTa B HOBBIX, HOpOlM pe3KO H3MCHAFOIIHMXCA 
ycIOoBuax. OTcyTcTBHe y u4eloBeKa [polleccoB OuomormuecKol BUOBOL 
TMBepreHluu Kak pa3 WU Oentaem HeobxoOUMbIM e20 OKAaNbHOe pazHoobpaszue, 
npoAelaemoe npexcde 6CezO 6 BbIPAOOMKe PAa3ZIUYHbIX IMHUYECKUX Kyomyp. C ITOK 
TOUKH 3peHHA ITHHYECKHe KYJIBTYPbI, PAaCCMOTPeHHBIe B WpoeKWMM Ha oOIee 
pa3BHTHe YeOBeyecTBa, H OHOOrM4ecKHe BUI, B3ATbIC B UX COOTHOIICHHAX K 
oOluleMy ouHO OuOOrM4ecKOH YBOTFOUMH UpelcTaBaloT coOoli BO MHOrOM 
W30MOpQHBEle MU W30PYHKIMOHAIbHbIe OOpaz0BaHuA. I[puHnMnManbHO OTIMYAACh 10 
reHe3Hcy MW MeXaHH3MaM pa3BHTHA, ITH OOPa30BaHHA TeM He MeHee B pe CBOMX 
yepT MOQOOHEI B CHIIy TelicTBuad (byHaMeHTasIbHBIX 3AKOHOB CaMOopraHH3alluy) 
[1, c. 153]. 

Heo6OxoquMo Yy4MTHIBaTb TO, 4TO B OTIMYMe CONMMapHOCTH coyuarbHo- 
Kllaccogou — COJIMapHOCTH M0 «rOpv30HTaIM» cCoMapHOCcTh gmHUuYecKaA 
ABIIACTCA COUMTAPHOCTBIO 10 HCTOPHYeCKON «BEPTHKaIIM», T. €. COUMZAapHOCTbIO CO 
CBOHMH IIpeqKaMH, COxpaHsrolleli MyXOBHY!IO KYJIbTypHYyIO IIPeeMCTBeHHOCTb HU 
HelipeppiBHocts. IIpu3HaHve 3THHYHOCTH Kak OCOOOro THIa CBA3H Me2K IY JIKOIbMH, 
KaK BbIPaKeHHA OpraHH4HOCTH BbIPAOOTaHHbIX B Mporecce dopMupoBaHua 
3THHYeECKON OOM[HOCTH B3aMMOOTHOINeCHHH YeNOBeKa Cc UpMposol (BHe HM BHYTpU 
ce6a), Kak ocoOoro KauecTBa KYJIbTYPbI, COXPpaHAIOWero CBOIO aKTYyaJIbHOCTb, Ha 
Halll B3PIA, ABIAeCTCA HEOOXOZMMBIM ycIOBMeM 3(pdeKTHBHOCTHU COBPeMeHHOTO 
oOpa30BaHua. Mexiay TeM peasIbHad KyJIbTypHad %KW3Hb, pealibHad KyJIbTypHaa 
WHDOpMallMOHHad cpeya, cofepxaHve KOTOpOM ceroqHa dopmupyerca B 
3HAaYHTeIBHOM CTeMeHH KOMMepyeckKH OpHeHTupoBaHHoOl MaccoBoli KyJIbTypoH, m0 
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CBOMM I[CHHOCTHbIM yCTaHOBKaM, II0 CBOeMy «MOTpeOuTebCKOMy Hadocy», m0 
CBOeMYy YIIPOLeCHHOMYy «iIporpeccH3My», OTpPHUalolleMy TpayHuHio Kak He4TO 
ycTapeBllee, «HeTeXHOJIOrM4HOe», COBepIICHHO O4eBHHO pa3pylliaeT 9TYy 
HeIIpepbIBHOCTS Hi IIpeeMCTBeEHHOCTD. PesyIbTaTOM 9TOFO pa3spyMIeHHA OKa3bIBaeTCA 
HOBBIM THI KYJIBTypHOrTO CO3HaHUA, OTIIM4AFOIMiica MCKpeTHOCTbIO HU 
(parMeHTapHocTbio, WpeoOsaqaHveM CHTyaTUBHOCTH, aylaliTaljMoHHocTu. Pa3ppiB 
M@xKTy OOpa30BaHveM UM KYyJIbTypoM ycyryOaeTcA HeCOrlacOBaHHOCTBIO B CaMOli 
cCHcTeMe ylipaBJIeHud ITUMU CPepaMu, MepBasd H3 KOTOPBIX Ipu3BaHa (POPMHpPOBaTh 
JIMYHOCTb, pa3BHBaTb WM BO3BbIINATh ee MOTPeOHOCTH, pelllaTb poOsemMEI ee 
columamm3aluu, a BTopad sce OoubIIe OpHeHTHpoBaHa Ha W3BIIeUeHHe 
KOMMep4eckKol IPHOBIIM, Wpex ye BCcero Ha yNOBIeTBOpeHMe CerosHAINHUX, ef0 Ke 
M CopMupoBaHHBIx MoTpeOHoctel. CeroqHa TpyHO TOBOPHTbh O peasIbHOM 
CyIeCTBOBaHHH HeKOM eduHOll KyMbMypHO-OOpaz06amelbHOuU nonumuUKU 
zocyOapcméea — chepbl KyJIbTypbl HW OOpa30BaHHA pa3esIeHbI BeOMCTBeHHO, 
(uHAaHCOBO, yipaBleHueckH HM UAeoMorMuecku. BuosHe B Ayxe NoTpeOuTeIbcKON 
wugeonornu cepa KyJIBTypbI BCe OoIee OpueHTUpyeTca Ha “CAMOOKYIAaeMOCTb»», Ha 
COBepIIeCHHO CaMOCTOATCJIbHYIO, B CTOPOHeE OT AYXOBHBIX, HpaBCTBCHHbIX 
I[CHHOCTeH OOLIecTBa, %KH3Hb. CeroqHALIHee TOpxKecTBO MaccoBOl KOMMep4eckoli 
KYJIBTYPbI, IpeosoeBatolleli Bce pa3syMHble paMKH 4eOBeYecKOH MoOpasIM, ITUKH, 
COBeCTH, 4YBCTBAa MepbI UH, Woxayii, HawOoNee MONHO BOMJOMIeEHHOe BO 
BCenobexKTaKOlleM MW WMHHYHOM IIeCTBHH T. H. «rylaMypa», OKa3bIBaeTCA, 
HeCOMHEHHO, Kya OoNee TevCTBeHHbIM (akTOpoM (opMupoBaHHA I[CHHOCTHOTO 
CO3HaHHA HOBBIX TOKOJICHWM poccuaH, 4eM ee «OeZHBIM pOJCTBeHHUK» — 
oOpa3oBaHHe. B 3HauHMTebHOM cTelMeHH 93TOMYy clocoOcTByeT peasIbHO 
MIpoucxoyamad TIOOabHad CMeHa JOMMHUpyrollero Tula KyJIbTypbI — IpHxoy Ha 
CMeHy KyJIbType IMCbMeHHOM Kylbmypbl 3KPAHHOU, K KOTOPOMYy OOIIIeCTBO 
OKa3aJIOCb COBEPILICHHO He FOTOBO. 

TeHyeHuMaA HOBeliel oOpa30BaTeIbHOM MONMTHKH, HallpaBlieHHad Ha 
TlocTelleHHoe peBpalljeHve oOpa30BaHHaA B «OOpa3z0BaTeJIbHbIe YyCIIyrM», Ha 
pa3BHTHe ero KOMMep4ecKOH peHTaOeIbHOCTH, OKa3bIBaeTCA BIIOUHE B Wyxe 
wgeonornu noTpeOmeHus. YAOBIeTBOpeHve cCerowqHALIHHx CPOpMMpOBaHHbIx 
KOMMep¥ecKOi KyJIbTypoM WH NWOTpeOuTebCKON UeoMorHel NOTpeOHocTel 3yecb 
CTaHOBHTCA 2la6Hbim nDUuopumemom. TeM caMbIM OOpa30BaHHe IMIMlaeTcA CBOeTO 
TlaBHOro CMBICcIa M WpeyqHasHayeHua — MopmuposeanuA, paseumua nompeobunocme. 
J\eicTBuTeIbHO, Ha IpodeccvOHasIbHOM 3KOHOMHMYCCKOM A3bIKe OOpa30BaHHe 
MO2%KeT paccMaTpHBaTbcad Kak «ccepa ycyr». Ho OHO He ABsIAeTCA TaKOBbIM IO 
CaMOMYy CBOeMy CYIIecTBY, COJep2KaHutO, (PyHKIHAM B OOIIecTBe, CTaTycy yauTeIA, 
lefarora, KOTOpbIi He MO%KeT HU He AOJMKeH BbICTYHAaTb B KaueCTBe «OKAa3aTeIA 
ycilyr, HO IIpH3BaH ObITb JYXOBHbIM HaCTaBHHKOM, HPaBCTBCHHBIM aBTOPHTeTOM, 
HaKOHell, «BIIACTHTeIEM  —‘LYM»», BbIP@KaACh A3bIKOM OTeCYCCTBCHHOM 
Teqarormyeckol Tpagnunuu. MU 3yecb emo He B CIOBax, a B Mpoucxoyamei Ha 
Hallux ria3ax Oe@opmayuu oOpaz0eanuad Kak OJHOTO V3 BaKHeMIMIMX COMMAIbHBIX 
WHCTHTYTOB, OTBEYAFOINHX 3a Oyyllee OOMIeCTBa, 34a ETO HPaBCTBCHHOe 30poBEe, 
3a COXpaHeHHe ero AYXOBHBIX Tpaquui WU IpHHIHIHOB. 

CsBocoOpa3HbIM TOUTBepyKeCHHeM ©KHBYYCCTH>) UW YHHBepcasIbHOCTU 
93THHYHOCTH, Ha Halll B3TA, MOXKET CLy2KUTb MOJONeKHAA KOHTPKyJIbTypa BTOpOH 
TIOOBHHBI XX Beka, TOYUHeEe, ee cBOeCOOpAa3HbI «HeOTpaMIHOHAasIM3M». 
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byHTyroujai# MoyloqexKb, TpedOyroljat BO3BpaTa OOUIeCTBa, KYJIBTypbI K 
«eCTECTBCHHOCTH, HeOCO3HAHHO oOpaTuacb K MpOBepeHHbIM BpPeMeHeM 
3THHYCCKHM Me€XaHH3MaM KYJIBTYpbl — HX “KOHTPKyJIbTypa» OOpesia «XTHHYeCKHEe 
KpacKi»>, HO He B CMbICJIe OOpallleHHa K KaKOMy-TO KOHKpeTHOMy Hapojly (xoTa 
POK-KyJIbTypa TaroTeyIa HMeCHHO K aOOpHreHHbIM, 39K30THYCCKHM, BO MHOTOM 
COXpaHHBIIHM CBOIO KYyJIbTypHY!O CaMOOBITHOCTb, HapoyaM), a, Upexkze Bcero, B 
CMBICJIe YCHOJIb30BaHHA YHUBepCcasIbHbIx M€XaHH3MOB 3THHYeCKON 
camooprann3aunu. MomoyexkHad KOHTPKyJIbTypa, B YaCTHOCTH, CaMoe sApKOe ee 
BbIPaKeHHe — POK-Kylbmypd, MOXKeT ObITb paccCMOTpeHa Kak cCBOecOOpa3Had 
«npeepawennan camounuyuayua monodexcu».  “MUHMUMalMOHHBIM rosoy» 
COBPeMeHHOHi KyJIbTYPbI, B YACTHOCTH, BOSHHK KaK CJICICTBHe OTKA3a OT HEKOTOPBIX 
PHTyaIbHO-OOpANOBbIX UPHHIMMOB KYJIbTypbl, oOecneuMBarlolWlHx  Oovee 
opraHuyHoe MU rapMOHHYHOe MpoTeKaHve Mpollecca comnaM3aluu — BBeeHHA 
MOJIONEKH B MHP B3pOCNOM KyJIbTypbl, OOpeTeHve e10 MHOTO ZITHOCOLMMAIbHOTO 
cTaTyca, CBA3AHHOTO C OTBETCTBEHHOCTBIO 3a 2KH3Hb OOMIeCTBa, 3a ETO COCTOAHHE, 
HPaBCTBeHHOEe H JyYXOBHOe 3OpOBbe. 

B 9TOM cMbICuIe aHaJIOrHH Me*K Ly TpatHuMOHHOM KyIbTypol UM PpOK-KyJIbTypol 
HOCAT OTHIOAb He BHELIHHM XapakTep: peub, Ha Halll B3TIAT, UeT 0 CBOeOOpa3zsHOM 
TIpOABICHHH STHMYHOCTH. Tak, POK-KOHIepT (Kak TulaBHat (bopMa OpiToBaHna 
MOJION€%KHOH KOHTPKYyJIbTypbl) HMeJI MasIO OOUIero C TpaqHIMOHHOM KOHUepTHOH 
(opMoi, cTaHoBMJIcd oOOpayoM, rye HeT pa3qelleHwd Ha MY3bIKAHTOB HU 
CUILYWMATeIBCKY!IO AYAMTOPHIO, Pe OCYMeCTBIIAeTCA “COBMECTHOe payleHHe», a POK- 
mugep urpaeT poulb e2laeHo2zo uxnuyuamopa. YpomKocTHad JMHaMukKa 
MCTPOPpHTMHYecKad OLHOOOPAa3HOCTh BbIMOJHACT IPHMepHO Ty 2%Ke PYHKUHIO, 4TO 
B WaMaHCKHX KaMJIaHHAX, MIpHBOA Yy4aCTHHKOB B «H3MeCHeCHHOe cCOCTOAHHe 
CO3HaHHa)> (TObKO HaTypaIbHbili WaMaHCKHi OyOeH 3amMeHeH Oosee 
(PYHKUMOHAIbHOM 3IEKTPOHHO-yapHOu TeXHUKOM, XOTA, HallIpHMep, B AKYTCKOM 
«caxa-poKe» Ha cCleHe MOABIIAICH HW WaMaH C TpaMUMOHHbIM OyOHOM). 
OyHOBpeMeHHO OOpa30BbIBaJIOCb 3AMKHYTOE 3BYKOBOE IIpOCTpaHCcTBO, aHasIOrH4Hoe 
«BOJIMICEOHOMY JIecy», Kya YyBOWIM MHHUMMpyeMbIxX IOHOWel MX cTapuHue 
HacTaBHHKH y CulaBAH WM OasITOB, HM Kya B3POCJIbIM JOCTyM ObwI OrpaHHyeH XOTA OBI 
ypoBHeM jleruOesos. JjoOaBuM K 3TOMY MOJIOJC%KHbIM CIICHT (CBOM A3bIK), OCOOyIO 
MaHepy NlOBeeCHHA-OOWIeHHA, CBOIO ONEXKAY, WIA KOTOpOM XapakTepHa CIVIOWIHad 
«CHMBOJIN3alH9>» (B ITOM CMBICJIC 3HAMCHHTbIC XHIICTepcKHe «eHeUKH) BIOIHE 
aHaJIOIM4HbI JICMCHTaM TpaMUHOHHOM Oex*KTbI AOOPpHreHHEIX HapOOB, BbINOMHAA 
Ty 2ke PYHKUMIO), HAKOHEL, CaMOCO3HaHHe CBOeH OOWIHOCTH, eCAHHCTBa HU OTIMYA 
OT «—pyrux» — B3pocmbIx. B 9TOM TlaHe 3HaMeHHTadt TWeCHA — CHMBOJI 
OTeYeCTBEHHOM KOHTpKysbTypbI «MbI BMecTe» OHOTO U3 «pOK-HO0B» K. 
KywuyeBa MO%KeT CJIYKUTb APKHM IpHMepoM cBOeOoOpa3sHOrO MOJIOZexKHOTO 
«9THOWECHTpH3Ma)> KaK e€CTeCTBCHHOrO 93JIeMeHTa «3THOTeHe3a». Mb Oepem B 
KaBbIYKH 3TH Ba MOHATHA HMCHHO TIOTOMY, 4TO peyb B WaHHOM cJlyyae UeT O 
(opMupoBaHHH caMOco3HaHHaA He 9THMYeCKOM OOMIHOCTH, a BO3PaCTHOHM, HO 
aHaIOrM4HOH «MO MeXaHH3MaM», IO cBOel TexHOJOrHH. DITO WaeT OCHOBaHve 
COBMECTHTb COBEPILICHHO pa3Hble CTOPOHbI YeIOBeYeCKOM OOWIHOCTH — BO3PpacTHYIO 
M STHMYeCKYIO H YBHCTb B KOHTPKYJIBTypHOM MoOOe%KH cBOeOOpa3zHbIit 
«KBa3H9THOC). Ilo3BonMM ceOe BbICKa3aTb IIpeAMONOKeHHe, YTO IMHUYHOCMD 
MO%KHO paCCMaTpHBaTb KaK OJHY U3 (OPM COBpeMeHHOTO CyLIeCTBOBaHHA U 
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CaMOBBIPaKeHHA IMHOCA, TO BIMONHe CO3BYYHO OCHOBHbIM UeAM 
«HHPOpMalHOHHON Teopun» 3sTHOca C. A. ApyTIoHosa. Z 

OyHow u3 HanOonee ocTpbIx mpoOseM KyNIbTypHOH Hu oOOpa30BaTeJIbHON 
TIOIMTHKM TOCYapcTBa, HMMeIOWIHX OCTpO aKTYaJIbHbI CMBICII, OKa3bIBaeTCA 
TpoOsIeMa COOTHOIMIeCHHA g3mHUYeCKOlL UU  2paocdaHcKol, obwepoccuticKoU 
udenmuyunocmu. CeroqHA, HECMOTpA Ha [leKJIapHpyeMylo B pAje MOuMTHYeCKUX 
JOKYMCHTOB OAepxKKy 9THHYeCKOM MACHTHYHOCTH, MO3HIMIO 3al[HTbI U 
COXpaHeHHA A3bIKOB HU KyJIbTyp BCexX HapoyoB Poccuu, peasbHad KyJIbTypHad 
oOpa3o0BaTerbHat OMTHKa 3a4acTylO MpHBOAUT Kk  MpOTHMBOMOIOX%KHbIM 
pe3yJIbTaTaM, K YCHJICHHIO ACCHMMJIAIHOHHBIX mpoueccos. AJbTepHaTHBa 3,eCb 
TakOBa: JIMO0 OOWIepoccHlicKy!0 HACHTHYHOCTb MOXKHO HOCTPONThb, He pa3BHBas, He 
yKpeliid UACHTHYHOCTh 39THMYECKYIO, TaK KaK UWocuIeqHee, AKOObI, HeH30e7KHO 
BeJeT K MPOTHBOMOCTaBJICHHIO, K «9THHYCCKOMY CellapaTH3My» WH, B KOHeYHOM 
cueTe, K pa3pyuleHuio wesoctHoctH Poccun; M00 obmepoccuiicKyro, 
OOWeHalHOHaIbHYIO HACHTHYHOCTb MO%KHO C(POPMHpOBaTb TOJILKO Ha OCHOBe 
WCHTHYHOCTH ITHMYECKON, TaK KaK 9TOT THI HCHTHYHOCTH CBA3aH C ONOpoH Ha 
MCTOpHyecKy!0 “BeEPTHKasIb»» TYXOBHOM MPpeeMCTBEHHOCTH CO CBOMMH IIpesKaMu, Cc 
coxpaHeHHeM BbIpaOOTaHHbIX BeKaMH [yXOBHBIX IJeHHOCTeli, MpHHUMHOB 
MupooTHolmeHuA. M 4uem Oonbuie AOoBeput WH BHMMaHHA rocyjapcTBa K 9THM 
I[@HHOCTAM, K  9TOM UpeeMCTBeHHOCTH, TeM xkpeltye MACHTHYHOCTS 
oOujepoccuiickas. PasyMeeTca, MOXKHO TOBOPHTb H O JYXOBHOM MpeeMCTBeHHOCTH, 
O M@KITHHYECKON CONMJapHOCTH MU B paMKaX HalMOHaJIbHOH, oOmjepoccuiicKon 
yujentu4Hoctu. Ho HeoOxoquMo MMeTb B BHAY Ooee BbICOKYIO CTeMeHb 
«YKOPeCHEHHOCTH» STHMYeECKOM MACHTMYHOCTH, CBA3aHHOM Cc cdopMHpoBaHHemM 
93THOCA, eTO AB3bIKAa, KYJIBTYpbl, TpaqMuun, c Tem, uTo I’. Tayes, coequHAA B OHOM 
TMOHATHH Upuposy WM YTHOCOLMyM, Ha3Ball «mpHposHHOM. B 93TOM cMBIcyIe 
HalMOHasbHasd (OOWepoccHlickad) HJCHTHYHOCTh — *PeHOMeH NOMMTHYeCKHH, Oosee 
«KOHCTPYHpyeMBbIi», eeHalpaBseHHo (OpMUpyeMBIi. 

Ho uMeHHO 3eCb MbI BTOpraeMca B OOACTh TeEOPeTHKO-MeTOOIOINYeCKyI0, 
CBA3AHHYIO C y2Ke OTMCYCHHbIMH BbILIe pa3sIH4HAMH JByX MeTOJOJOrM4eCKHX 
OpHeHTalHii B COBPeMeHHOM STHOMOrMYeCKOH HaykKe — «MpHMopyzMasMcTKOM u 
«KOHCTPYKTHBHCTKOM», CHOp MexKY KOTOpbIMH JO CHX Mop He MpuBel K 
OTYeTIMBLIM pe3yIbTaTaM. Ecnu nepBast cBa3aHa C CHCTeMOM TIpeycTaBIeHHli oO 
Pa3HOypOBHeBOM YyKOPeHeHHOCTH 9THMYHOCTH, TO BTOpad, CeroqHA ABHO 
TpeoOmafaoujat B 3alaqHol HayKe, — c ufedMM «CBOOOAHOM COlMaIbHOH 
KOHCTPpyHpyeMOCcTH 3THOCOB H 3THMYHOCTH (B COOTBETCTBHM C TeMM HJIM HHbIMH 
TIOJIMTHYCCKHMH WIM SKOHOMMYCCKHMH WHTepecaMH OTJCIbHBIX Tpylil WH c0eB 
oOulectBa), c (bakKTHYeCKUM MCUe3HOBEHHEM ITHOCOB B KayecTBe OMOCOMMAIbHBIX 
oOmuocteii.” YBpI, HO COBpeMeHHOe TpagHIMOHHOe Hay4yHoe 3HaHHe, 
CTpaTH@uyNpoBaHHoe TakKHM OOpa30M, 4TO OKa3bIBaeTCA He CMOCOOHBIM K 
KOMIVIEKCHOMY, CHCTCEMHOMY, Me*KAMCHMMIMHapHOMy aHaylM3y TaKOrO CJIO%KHOTO 
(beHOMeHa, KaK 9THHYHOCTb, He WaeT JOCTATOUHBIX MH YOeMHTeIbHbIX OCHOBaHHH 


' Cm. 06 Tom nogpobuee: Ha6ox, M. JI. Menarormka MexHalvoHanbHoro OGMIeHUS: y4. 
mocoOue AIA CTyqeHTOB By30B. — M.: W3qar. yeutp «Axkayemua», 2010. 

* OOocHoBaHe KOHCTpyKTHBU3Ma. CM. NozpoOHee B MOHOrpadun: TumKos, B. A. Pexauem 
m0 sTHOCYy. UccyieqoBaHHa 0 COWMaJIbHO-KyJIbTypHOH anTponomorun. — M.: Hayxa, 2003. 
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JUId MOHHMaHHA ypOBHA, XapakTepa, IPHHIMMOB ykKa3aHHOM «yKOpeHeHHOCTH» 
3THHYHOCTH. «KOHCTpyKTHBUCTCKOe» MOHHMaHHe OKa3bIBaeTCA B STON CHTyalHu 
HanOosIee MIpOCTBIM BbIXOZOM. bosee Toro, OHO WelMCTBHTeIbHO MOMOTaeT MOHAT 
CyLIecTBYIOWMe MOJeH MOJMTHYeCKOrO MaHHIyIMpoOBaHHA 3THMYHOCTBIO. C 
Ipyroiu CTOPOHBI, CyWJeCTByeT H COMMAaIbHO-MpakTM4YeCKHH, MeTOAMYeCKHM acieKT 
yka3aHHou mpoOmempl. Tak, B Kanaye, emje HeqaBHo ropyuBulelica cBoel 
«HONMTHKOH MHOFOKYJIBTYPHOCTH» H, Ka3zalocb Obi, MOcTpouBwel HanOosee 
ONTHMAJIBHY!O MOJeJIb COOTHOLMICHHA ITHMYECKON UM rpaxkqaHCKOl HACHTHYHOCTH, B 
KOTOpOH «9THHYeCKOe MpOMcxoxKeHve» He MpOTHBOpeyHT HalMOHasIbHOM 
TOPAOCTH 3a IPHHAaexKHOCTH K TpaxkaHaM CTpaHbl, CeroqHA pa3aloTca rosioca o 
«4pe3MepHOM YBIIEYeHHOCTM»> ITHMYHOCTHIO, AKOObI Mellaloljeli (hopMHpoBaHHtoO 
TpwkqaHckol, oOnjeHalHoHabHo uyeHTHyHOcTH. VM 9To Bonpoc yxe 
MeTOAM4eCKOrO XapakTepa, KOTOpPbIi He MOXKeT OBITh pellieH BHe ciepbl 
oOpa3oBanua. Ho Bot 3yecb cylefyeT MOAYePKHYTb, YTO HUKakad MeTOAMKa He 
MOXKeT ObITb 9dekTHBHOH 6e3 oMopbl Ha PyHaMeHTaIbHoe HayyHoe 3HaHHe. 
TnaBpybii Bompoc, Ha KOTOpbIii ceroqHA JOJDKHbI JaTb OTBET OTeYCCTBeHHbIe 
STHOJOrM4eCKad, KYJIBTYpOIOrM4eCcKad, HCTOpHyecKad, COWMONOrMyecKad HayKH, 
OCTae€TCA OTKPbITBIM: MOXKET JIM TrpaxkWaHcKat MAeCHTMYHOCTh Kak HeoOxozHMoe 
yculoBue rpaxkaHcKoro Mupa M COrlacHa B OOWIeECTBe, KaK yCJIOBHe COXpaHeHHA 
lemocTHocTH Poccnu, eqHHCTBa ee KYJIbTypHO-OOpa30BaTeIbHOrO MpocTpaHcTBa 
ObITb MoOcTpoeHa 6e3 OMOpbl Ha WACHTMYHOCTh 3THHYECKYIO, CBA3AHHYIO C 
3THHYECKUM IIPOMCXOx*KeHHeM, C MIpeeMCTBEHHOCTbIO 110 OTHOMICHHIO K TIpeyKaM, 
MX JYXOBHBIM TpayMHaM, WeHHoctaM? T. e. aABUIAeTCA IM MpMOpuTeTHOM AIA 
PoccHu Ta MOJeJIb COOTHOWCHHA ITHHMYCCKON M TpaxkKqaHCKOM UJeCHTHYHOCTH, B 
KOTOpOH rpaxkqaHCKMi cTaTycC JIMYHOCTH OTHIOQb He MpoOTHBOpeuHT ee 
39THHYeCKOMy poucxoxyeHuio? Un MbIl BHOBb OyeM  CTPOHTb 
YHHPHUMpOBaHHYy!O + MOJelIb nonumuyecKol, UdeoNO2uYecKOU cConudapHocmu, 
JIMIeHHYy!0 KOpHeli, YXOBHBIX, STHOKYJIBTYPHBIX OCHOBaHHH, aHaslorH4uHyt1o 
KOHIelTy «HOBat HCTOpHyecKad OOWIHOCTb — COBeETCKHH Hapoy», OOHapyKUBIIEMy 
CBOIO ABHYIO HEMPOUHOCTh B HepHoy pa3Basia CopeTcKoro Corsa. 

OrMeyeHHyIO BBILIe + MPOTHBOPeYHBOCTb OJMTHYCCKHX JeKIapalui u 
peaibHolt MpakTHKH B COBPeCMeHHOM 9ITHOHALMOHAIbHOM ONMTHKe MO2KHO 
IIPOWJWIOCTpHpoBaTb Ha TIpHMepe KOPeHHBIX MaJIOUHCIeCHHbIX HapooB Cesepa, 
Cnoupu u Jlampuero Boctokxa. C oHOM CTOpOHBI, Weublii pi OKYMeHTOB, B 
YaCTHOCTH, OIyOJIMKOBaHHasd H yTBep»xKAeHHad B 2009 r. «Konyenyua ycmotiuueozo 
paseumusA KOpeHHeIx maslouucieHneix napodoe Ceeepa, Cubupu u Jlanenezo 
Bocmoxa», NOATBEp*KAaIoT, YTO Poccua cyemana cBou BEIOOp B pelieHHu MpoOsIeM 
KOPeCHHBIX MaJIOYHCJICHHbIX HapOOB, HM ITOT BbIOOp — He B NOM3y NONHMTHKU 
aCCHMHJIAWHH 3THHYCCKUX MCHbIIMHCTB, «pacTBOpeHHa» UX B OOJILIMHCTBE 
HaceJIeHHA CTpaHbl, a B MOUb3y COXpaHeHHA sA3bIKOBOrO H ITHOKYJbTypHoro 
MHorooOpa3Ha Kak YCIOBHA COXpaHeHHA CMHCTBa CTpaHbl, TpaxkqaHCKoro Mupa U 
cormacua B OOMeCTBE. 

C apyro cTOpoHbl, B ABHOM IIPOTHBOpe4Hu Cc BbILIeyKa3aHHbIM, Ha Halll 
B3IIAT, HaxOWATCA TPH  «MOJCPHH3AaI[MOHHBIX»  aKTa, OCYIeCTBJICHHBIX 
MunuctepcTBom oOpa30BaHua HW HayKH P® vn HanOosee OonesHeHHO «“yapHBLINx» 
MMCHHO T10 KOpeHHBIM MaJIOUMCICHHBIM HapoyaM CesBepa, CuOupu u JlampHero 
Boctoka: a) u3baTHe 13 3aKoHa 00 OOpa30BaHHH NOHATHA “HalMOHaIbHad WIKIA»; 
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6) u3baTHe u3 DeyepanmbHoro OOpa30BaTebHOrO CTaHapTa T. H. «HalMOHAaJIbHO- 
pervoHasIbHOTO KOMMOHeHTa); B) TepeBoq WkKON Ha  «loszyuleBoe 
(buHaHcupoBaHHe». He uMesx BO3MO%KHOCTH B paMKaX JaHHOM CTaTbH TOApoOOHO 
PacCMaTPuBaTb ITOT BOTIPOC, yKaxKeM Ha HeEKOTOpHle OOMIHe pe3yIbTaTbI JaHHOH 
pedopmpl. Bo-nmepBbix, H3y4eHHe POAHOTO A3bIKa HU KYJIBTYPbI CBOero Haposa cTasIO 
«HeOOA3aTCIBHBIM», (baKYJIbTaTHBHBIM H, 4TO 4pe3BblyaliHO BaxKHO, B 
3HAYHTeIBHOM CTeMeHH 3aBHCALMM OT «BO3MO%KHOCTei oOpa30BaTeJIbHOrO 
yupexieHuim> WH «3aKa3a»> pofMTeei, He BCerqa 3a yMbIBaIOWIMXCA O CMBICJIC 
3STHHYeCKON HZeHTHpUuKayHH. BeIacHHIOCcb, YTO yYpOBeCHb MOTHBaIHH B OOyYeHHU 
POJHBIM A3bIKaM HM KyJIbType B OOWIECTBCHHOM CO3HaHHH, B CO3HaHHM posMTesel 
WOCTaTOUHO HH30K HW He OpveHTHpyeTcad Ha cCOxpaHeHve MU pa3BHTHe 
39THOKYJIbTYpHOM UeHTHYHOCTH JeTei. Bo-BTOpbIx, Mepexoy Ha HopmMamuéHo 
nodyweeoe (uHaHcHpoBaHve oOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX  yu4pexyeHuli HanOosee 
Oole3HeHHO = CKa3ayicn 6 Ipexkyje §=9 BCeETO.- «HA = MAOKOMNJeEKMHbIX —WKOAX, 
TpeoOsaqatouux B MeCTaX KOMMaKTHOTO IPpOXKMBaHHA KOPCHHbIX MaJIOUMCJICHHBIX 
HapoOOB. ITO MpHBeIO K 3HAYMTeIBHOMY COKpalleHH!O YMCA yKa3aHHbIX UWKOJ. 
Takum o0pa30M, MO2KHO YTBeEp2K1aTb, YTO yKa3aHHble PePOpMBI, BO3MO2XKHO, BIIOJIHE 
ONTHMN3Hpyroulue (Mpexkye BCero B MaTepHasIbHO-(pHHaHCOBOM OTHOLICHHM) 
oOpa30BaTesIbHyIO CHCTeMy B pervoHax eBporielickol actu PoccniicKol 
@Meyepauuu, pH TOM HaHeCIM CYyIeCTBeHHbIM ypoH oOOpa30BaHHi0 KOPeHHbIxX 
M@JIOUMCICHHBIX HapoywoB CeBepa, CuOupu u Jjambuero Boctoxa, cruMymupoBasin 
ACCHMMJIALHOHHBIe MIpOUecchl, OYCBHAHO, paCCMaTpHBaeMbIe aBTOPaMH pe*opM Kak 
MepbI 110 yKpereHHIo OOpaz0BaTebHOrO MpoctpaHnctTBa Poccuiickon Dexepauun u 
cbopMupoBaHHto OOMIepoccHiicKol UAeCHTMYHOCTH. 

B kauectBe IpuMepa NOATOTOBKN yuuTesel, OPHCHTHpOBaAHHBIX Ha COXpaHeHue 
9THHYECKOM HACHTHYHOCTH HM ee MHTerpallHio C HACHTHUYHOCTHIO HallMOHaIbHOH, 
oOmjepoccuiickol, MOX%KHO IIpHBeCTH OOpa3z0BaTeJIbHY!O KOHLeCHUMIO, pealiu3yeMylo 
Kaexpow 9THOKyIbTyponorun B Vuctutyte HapofzoBp CeBepa PoccniicKxoro 
rocyapcTBeHHOTO Hefarorwyueckoro yHuBepcuteta uM. A. VW. Tepyena B Canxt- 
IlerepOypre. Wuctutyt Hnapofzop CeBepa — ofHO m3 cTapeiimux yueOHbIx 
nogpa3qenenui TepieHosckoro yHuBepcuTeTa — TOTOBMT yulTesei u3 4HCIa 
lpeyctaputenel Oonee 20 KOpeHHbIX MaJIOUMCJICHHBIX HapogzoB CeBepa, Cudupu u 
JjampHero Boctoxa. IlpuxHunuanbHpie ocoOeHHOCTH yka3aHHOH  BBIIIICe 
oOpa30BaTeIbHOH KOHUWenuHn CBA3AHBbI c 3THOKYJIBTYpOOrMyecKoH 
HallpaBJICHHOCTbIO MpodbeccHoOHaIbHOM MOATOTOBKH, CTposielicd Ha MHTerpallMu 
KyJIBTypOOrMyecKOrO WM 93THOOrMYeCKOrTO 3HaHHA; Ha BYyHalpaBsieHHOCTU 
oOpa30BaTeIbHOrO Tpolecca, coueTalolero MOATOTOBKY yYHTeA K COOCTBEHHO 
oOpa30BaTeIbHOH WeATeJIbHOCTH c MOTOTOBKOM K ‘ea TeIbHOCTH 
«KYJIBTYPTperepCKOl», TOUHEe, «KYJIBTYPO-9IKOJOFHYeCKOM», CBA3AHHOL C 3all{HTOH 
WM COXpaHeHHeM A3bIKOB WM TpaMUMOHHbIX STHHYeCCKMX KYJIbTyp KOPCHHbIX 
MaJIOUHCICHHBIX HapoqoB. VMmMeHHo Mo3sTOMy B paMKax TrocyjapcTBeHHOTO 
oOpa30BaTeIbHOrO cTaHyapta 110 crielMasIbHOCTH «KyIbTypoulorna» 
oOpa30BaTeIbHaa liporpamMa BKOWaIIA B ceOa  9mnonoeuuecKUll 
(eTHOrpaduyeckui) IMpeyMeTHBI KOMIOHeEHT, cCceéepoeeduecKUll KOMIIOHEHT, 
amunoqgunono2uvecKull KOMMOHEHT (pOAHOM AB3bIK HM JIMTepaTypa), ucmopuyeckull 
KOMIHOHeHT (oT BcemupHoi HcTopuu 4 ucTopuu Poccuu Wo UcTOpHH u STHOrpadun 
HapowoBp Cexpepa, Cudupu u JlambHero BoctToka, jarolMuii JOMOUHUTeIbHY!IO 
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KBaIM@UuKalHio “YYNTeIA HCTOPHM»), HAKOHEL, xvOoocecmBeHHyIO Cheyuanuzayulo 
(ocBoeHHe 0 BBbIOOpy cTyyeHTa M00 My3bIKasIbHOrTO (olbKIOpa, j1H00 
Je@KOpaTHBHO-IpukaqHOroO HCKycCCTBa M XY{OXKCCTBEHHBIX MIPOMBICIOB HapooB 
Cepepa, CuOupu u JlanbHero Boctoxa). Takai mogqroToBKa, OCHOBaHHad Ha 
MOKIMCUMIIMHAapHOH WHTerpallwH WM KOMIMUICKCHOCTH,  OKa3ajia  CBOIO 
3ddekTHBHOCTb Ha IIpaxTuke. B To 2%e BpeMaA Mepexoq Ha MHOroypoBHeBy!0 
TOATOTOBKy C  COOTBETCTBYIOWIMMH TpeOoBaHuiaMu OaKaslaBpvaTa 10 
TlepepaciipeyesIeHHIO YYCOHBIX YaCOB B MOJIb3y CAMOCTOATEIBHON padoTEl cTyeHTa 
WM COKpalleHHIo CpOKOB OOyYeHHA WO YeTbIPexX JeT XOTA HM He JIMKBUAMPOBa 
yka3aHHy!O KOHIeHUMIO MHOFOMpodvIbHOM MOZTOTOBKH, HO CYL[eCTBeHHO 
OrpaHH4H BO3MOXHOCTH ee peasM3alHu. 

Peanu3aljua 9THONOrMYeCKOM MapalHrMbl OOpa30BaHua TpeOyeT, Ha Halll 
B3IIAq, OcoOoro BHHMaHHA, pa3spaOOTKH HOBBIX OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX KOHLeMIMH, 
YUUTBIBAIOWIMX TMOMKYIbTYPHOCTb H MONMKOHeCCHOHAIbHOCTh pocculicKoro 
oOmjecTBa, ero STHOperMoHabHylo cnemupuKy, OcobeHHOCTH MexKITHHYCCKHX 
OTHOWIeHHH, OCTpylo HoTpeOHocTh (opMvpoBaHHA 3THOKOMMYHUKaTHBHOH Ul 
3THOIKOOIM4eCKON KOMIe€TCHTHOCTH COBPeMeHHOTLO Meflarora. 
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SHVETS 


CTPATEFMYECKME HANPABIIEHMNA PASBUTUA 
KOMNETEHTHOCTHOFO NOQXxXOA B NOGFOTOBKE 
KOHKYPEHTOCNOCOBHbIX CHELWMANUCTOB 


STRATEGIC DIRECTIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMPETENCE- 
BASED APPROACH WITHIN TRAINING OF COMPETITIVE SPECIALISTS 


AdHoTauna / Abstract 


B ctTaTbe paccMaTpHBaIOTCA BOMpPOCbl pa3BHTHA KayecTBa MOTOTOBKH 
BBINYCKHHKOB By30B Ha OCHOBe KOMII€TCHTHOCTHOFO MOAXosa H yaacTHA B 9TOM 
ipolecce padoToyateneti. OcHoBHoe BHMMaHve yyeleHo HeoOxoqMMOcTU 
YCHONb30BaHHA IpOeccHOHaIbHBIX CTaHapToB, KOTOpble celfyac aKTHBHO 
paspaOaTbIBaloTca BO BCex ciepax HM OTpaclIAxX 9KOHOMHKH, JIA POpMyIMpoBaHHA 
HaOopa KOMIMeTeHUMA pH MOATOTOBKe CHeWHaMCTOB B BbICIIMX Yy4eOHBIxX 
3aBeeHHAX. 

The article examines the development of the training quality of university 
graduates using competence-based approach and considering participation of 
employers in this process. The main attention is paid to the necessity of using 
professional standards which are now being actively developed in all spheres and 
sectors of the economy in order to formulate a set of competences while training 
specialists at higher education institutions. 


Kiroueevie coed: KOHKYpeHTOCHOCOOHOCT BBIITyCKHHKOB, KOMICTCHTHOCTHBIM 
MOAXOA, UpodbeccHouasIbHble CTaHapTbl, KIOUeBbIeC KOMMeTeHUHH 

Keywords: competitiveness of the graduates, competence-based approach, 
professional standards, key competencies 


C 2003 roga Poccusa nocteneHHO Hayasia Hepexoy Ha JByXypOBHeBy!O CHCTeMy 
MOJY4eHHA BHICINero OOpa30BaHHA, MpHCOeHHUBINMCh K CTpaHaM — y4acTHulaM 
Bonouckoro mporecca. B wenax yckopeHua mepexona B 2007 r. Obl NpHHAT 
@MenepanbHEi 3aKoH Ne 232-03 «O BHeceHHH W3MeHeHHi B OTJIeJIbHbIC 
3aKOHOATeIbHbIe akTbI Poccuiicxoli Dezepaunu». CormacHoO IpMHATOMYy 3aKOHY 
OBI YyTBepxKeH Tepexoy Ha JBYXyPOBHeByIO CHcTeMy 0 OOJIbIIMHCTBY 
oOpa30BaTeIbHBIX IIpOrpaMM BBICIero UpodeccMoOHaIbHOTO OOpa30BaHHA, HU B TO 
%*Ke BPeMA OcTaTOUHO orpaHwyeH IpveM Ha porpaMMbl ciiewyManuteta c | 
ceutTa0pa 2009 r. 

Ha mpotmKenuu Bcero HepvHoya Mepexoya WIM OKMBIICEHHbIe WHCKyCCHU O 
IjeslecooOpa3HOCTH U3MCHeEHHA CHCTeMBI BBICIUero OOpa30BaHHa B Poccun. CeroqHa 
Bce J[MCKyccHH M0 MOBOAY BO3MO2%KHOCTH Tepexoyqa yxKe B IMpOWIOM. DITO 
cBepmmuBuiniica daxt. Ilooromy ocHoBHaad 3aya4ua Ha Oyyiee — pa3pa0oTaTb 
peaybHble cTpaTerwueckHe 4HalipaBlIeHHa COBepIIeHCTBOBaHHA  TporpaMM 
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NOMYYCHHA BbICWIerO OOpa30BaHHA HU MOBbIMICHHA KOHKypeHTOCHOcoOHOcTH 
BBIIYCKHHKOB, TO, pay Yero, COOCTBeEHHO, H OblIa OCyMecTBIIeHa JaHHas pedopma. 
Ilo, KOHKypeHTOCHOCOOHOCTHIO BbIIYCKHHKa MbI MIOHHMae€M KOMIIIeKC ero 
Ka4deCTBCHHBIX XapaKTeEPUCTHK, OMpeCIAIOW[M BO3MO2XKHOCTb TIpeTeHAOBaTb Ha 
Ka4eCTBeHHble padoune MECTa H BbIepyKHBaTb KOHKYpeHUMIO Ha PbIHKe Tpya. 

Kak cuntaetT yupextop Llentpa mexyyHapoqHoro oOpa3oBaHua Onn 
AsbTOax, BBICIIad MIKOIa JaeT YHUKasIbHy!O «IIpOAyKIMIo», a HMCHHO 3HaHHA, a 
TakKe JIMIMJIOMbI,  CBHJeTeIbCTBYIOWMe O BO3MO%KHOCTH NpHMeHeHHA 
TIpHoOpeTeHHBIX 3HaHHi B COBPeMeHHOM OOuIecTBe. Takum OOpa30M, OHa HajlesIAeT 
yeIOBeKa HaBbIKaMH, HCHOb3yA KOTOPbIe, OH MOXKET YBCJIMYUTh CBOH JOXObI U 
cjleaTb yclleliHy!Io Kapbepy. B To 2%xe BpeMa# BBICIee OOpa30BaHHe MOBbILMIAeT 
YpoBeHb MOTOTOBKM ClelHaMcTOB, HeOOXOAHMMBIX Id oOecineyeHHA 
oOMecTBeHHOrO pa3BuTHA H 9:pdbeKTHBHOM paooTE! 9KOHOMUKH [1]. 

OGecneyeHve BBICOKOrO KayecTBa OOpa30BaHHA ABJIACTCA UWeHTpasIbHOl 
TIpoOeMOM KOHKYpeHTOCHOCOOHOCTH BBIITYCKHUKOB YYeCOHBIX 3aBeeHHH. 

B chepe coyepxkaHua Mu KayecTBa OOpa30BaHHA OCHOBHbIM CpeJ{CTBOM, C 
TMOMOMbIO KOTOpOTO ocyapcTBeHHble OpraHbl OCYIIeCTBIAIOT CBOH 
ylpaByeHueckue (yHKUMH, ABIAIOTCA YTOCyapcTBeHHbIe oOOpa3z0BaTeJIbHBble 
cTaHyaprTsl. 

@eylepasIbHbIM 3aKOHOM OT | WeKaOpa 2007 roga N 309-3 Opiia yTBep»xKyeHa 
HOBad CTpyKTypa rocyfapcTBeHHoro oOpa30BaTesbHoro cTaHfapta (POC). 
Tenepp ®TOC sxmouaroT 3 Bua TpeOoBaHnii [8]: 

1) TpeOoBaHua K CTpyKType OCHOBHBIX OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX IIpOrpaMM, B TOM 
yucie TpeOoBaHHA K COOTHOIeHHIO YacTeli OCHOBHOM oOpa30BaTeIbHO 
IiporpaMMbI MW UX OObeMy, a TakoKe K COOTHOWICHHIO OOs3aTeIbHOM 4acTH 
OCHOBHOM oOpa30BaTesIbHOM MmporpaMMbl UM yacTu, dopmMupyemoli 
yuacTHHKaMu OOpa30BaTesIbHOrO Mpowecca; 

2) TpeOoBaHHaA K YCJIOBHAM peasIM3allMH OCHOBHBIX OOpa30BaTEJIbHbIX 
IporpaMM, B TOM 4HCJIe Kaz{poOBbIM, (WHaHCOBbIM, MaTepHasIbHO- 
TeXHH4YECKUM MH MHbIM YCIOBHAM; 

3) TpeOoBaHHa K pe3yIbTaTaM OCBOCHHA OCHOBHBIX OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX 
TIporpamM. 

Ho ocHosHoe otmuunve DIOC tpetbero nokoeHua — KOMIMeTeCHTHOCTHBIM 
MOAXOA K OMpeyeueHuio 3HaHMii MW HaBbIKOB BBINYCKHHKOB. Muorue 9KCriepTsl 
CXOJATCA BO MHCHHV, 4YTO B HEM 3aKJIIOUCHO OCHOBHOe TIPeCHMYLIeCTBO HOBBIX 
cTaHfapToB. Tak, 10 MHeHHIO 3aBeyIolero KaeXpor yupaBseHua WepcoHasIoM 
TocyyapcTBeHHoro yHuBepcuTeTa ynpaBienua (I YY), upefceyatena ceKuHu 
«YipaBlleHve TepcoHasiom» YueOuo-mMeToguyeckoro oObeqMHeHuA (YMO) By30B 
10 OOpa30BaHHIO B OONacTH MeHez>KMeHTa A. A. KuOanopa, «Tellepb MBI, He 
pacliblaich, CocpeqoTayMBaeMca Ha (OpMMpoBaHHu KOMMeTeHUMH — MbI 3HaeM, 
yemMy MbI yaHM» [5, c. 2]. Ilo ero MHeHHIO, 3TO BO3MOXKHO 3a CYeT TOTO, 4TO «B 
HOBBIX CTaHJapTax BeIMKa JOA BapHaTMBHBbIX JMCIMIMIMH, MW By3bl CaMH MOryT 
BbIOMpaTh JMCWUHMIMHbI, POpMuUpyrouMe HeOOXOAMMbIe KOMIeTeHIHH C y4eTOM 
HoTpeOHoctTeli paboTosateseli U ocobeHHOCTeH perHoHoB» [5, c. 2]. BMecte c Tem 
MHOTHe 9KCIepTbl HW pa3pa0oTYHKH cTaHapTOB C4HTaIOT, 4TO MMeHHO 
KOMI€TCHTHOCTHBIM MOAXO BbI3bIBAeT OONbINe BCerO CNOXKHOCTeH, TaK KaK JO 
KOHIa He pa3pa0oTaHbl HOBbIe KPHTepHH H3MepeHHA ypOBHA KOMMeTeHTHOCTH [5]. 
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@MopmupoBaHve NpodusA KIIOUeBLIX KOMIeCTCHUMM ABJIACTCA OJHOM U3 3aa4 
CTpaTerM4eckoro TlaHHpoBaHuA UM yiipaBsleHuaA COBpeMeHHOM oprann3ayueli [4]. 
Ilootomy w wepexoq Ha mosyueHve BbICHIero OOpa30BaHHa 0 MpHHIMITy 
(bopmMupoBaHHa KOMMeTeHUMi BBIIYCKHHKa OJDKeH aBaTb BO3MO%KHOCTB 
(bopMupoBaTh Take MpOMVIN H DJIA MOJIOBIX CIICIMAasMCTOB. 

KsroueBbie KOMIeTeHIMH, paspadoTaHHble Ha ypoBHe OpraHv3al{un, IpHMeHAIOTCA 
JIA XapaKTepHCTHKH MW OWeHKH ee COTPYAHHKOB, B YaCTHOCTH JJId KaHAMaTOB Ha 
BaKaHTHBle JOJDKHOCTH. 

KosmuecTBo WKOUeBBIX KOMMCTCHUMM It pa3HbIX KOMIMaHHi MOKET 
Bapbupopatecsr (50-100 Komnetenunii) [7]. Kaxnai pa3spadoTaHHad KOMMeTeHIHA 
JOJDKHa ObITb MaKCHM@JIbBHO KOHKpeTHO c(popMyIMpoBaHa, T. K. OHH H Te 2Ke CJIOBA, 
(ppa3bI, TepMHHBI MOTyT M10-pa3sHOMy TpakTOBaTbCA B pa3HbIX YCIOBUAX. 

KomneteHuHu oOecne4unBator: 

* cTaHjapTb! nmoBeyeHua, HeoOxo_uMbIe Aa ocdekKTHBHOTO UCcHOHeEHHA 

(PYHKUMM Ha 3aHHMaeMON JOIDKHOCTH; 
* oBaeHve CNOBeCHOM WHPopMalHel, KOTOPylO MO2%KHO HCHOb30BaTb B 
OOBABJICHHAX IIpH OTOOpe KaHAMMaTOB Ha BAKAHTHBIe NOJDKHOCTH; 

* KpuTepuu oTOopa H BbIOOp MeTOOB OL|CHKH COTPYAHUKOB; 

* 9TaJIOHHbIe BapHaHTbI MIpHHATHA pelwieHHit; 

* oOecneyeHHe HOpMaJIbHOM (yHKUWH KOHTpOA 3a BBIMOJHCHHeEM 

MOCTABJICHHBIX 3a/la4 HW JEMOHCTpallHu pe3sysbTaToB padoTst [2]. 

KTo 2ke JOJDKeH H3MePsATb YPOBCHb KOMIMCTCHTHOCTH BbIITYCKHHKOB? C OHO 
CTOPOHBI, BC€ MOHATHO — TOT, KTO OOy4aeT, a C Apyrolt CTOPOHbI — TOT, KTO OyzeT 
MCHONb30BaTb 3TH KOMMeTeHWMH. Ho npenoyaBaTesM OpHeHTUpOBaHbI Ha OLeHKy 
3HaHHM, a KOMIICTCHTHOCTHBIM MOAXOA mpeynomaraeT oWleHKy cnocoOHoctei. He 
yriyONaascb B W3MeHCHHe MeTOAHKH OeHKH cimocoOuoctel, a He 3HaHHi, 
HeOOXOAMMO KOHCTaTHpOBaTb, YTO Y4aCTBOBaTb B OI[CHKe JOJDKHbI yueOuHbIe 
3aBeqeHua UM padoTogatenm. CmnegqoBaTembHo, UH By3bl, H padoToyaTenu 
3aHHTepecoBaHbl B CopMupoBaHHH Tex KOMMeTeHIMi, KOTOpbIe OyyT 
MCIOIb3OBaTbCA B IIpakTHYecKo paovorTe. 

@MopmupoBanve KOMINeCTeHUMM = KOHKypeHTOcHocoOHoro  BBIIIyCKHHKa 
IIPOHCXOHT B By3e, re PopMupyrloTca OOMeKYIbTYpHbIe U MpodpeccuoHnabHbe 
KOMMeTeHuHM. PadoTofaTemu %e Ha OCHOBe KOplopaTHBHBIX KOMMeTeHIHH 
MpodbeccHOHasIbHBIX CTAaHJapTOB (KBaIMPUKaMOHHBIX TpeOoBaHHi) MpeLABIIAIOT 
TpeOoBaHHA K CielMauctaM. 

VU Bort 3fecb BO3HHKaeT Be Cepbe3HbIe MpoOsembl: pa3spaOoTKa HOBBIX 
CTaHJapToOB WM Mx coyepxKaHne. 

Ilo matepvanam (begepanbHoro oOpa30BaTebHoro WopTasia «QKOHOMHKA, 
COMMONOTHA, MeHeJYKMeHT»  aBTOpaMH poaHav3HpoOBaHO  KOJIMYeCTBO 
KOMIIeTeHUMM cTaHyapToB KBalIM@ukaywuu «OakalaBp» m0 HallpaBsIeHHaM, 
CBA3QHHBIM C TeMaTHKOM nmoptana [6]. CranqaprT «OKoHomMuka» coyepxuT 16 


OOMeKyJIBTYPHBIX KOMMeTeHI HH, 15 TIpodbecCHOHAJIBHBIX, cTaHyapt 
«MeneyxKMeHT» — 22 oOmjekybTypHbie, 50 mpodeccMoHasbHbIX, CTaHapT 
«bu3Hec-HHopmatuka» — 19 oOuleKyIbTypHEIX, 29 mpodeccHoHaIbHBIX, 


«locyfapcTBeHHoe HW MYHHUMMaIbHoe yupaBsieHue» — 17 oOnleKyIbTypHBIx u 51 
mpodbeccHoHasIbHy!0, CTaHapT «YupaBsenve WepcoHasiom» — 24 oOulekyIbTypHbIle 
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u 78 mpodeccuonartbybix, «Counonorum — 17 odulekyibTypHbix u 12 
TIpotbecCHOHAJIBHEIX. 
MoxxHO OTMeTHTb, 4TO HO KOIMYeCTBY OOIICKYIbTYpHbIX HU 


TIpodbeccHOHAIBHBIX KOMMe€TCHIMM CTaHAapTbI 3HaYHTebHO OTIMYaIOTCA. Tak, 110 
OOMIeKYIBTYPHbIM KOMMeTeHIMAM OT 16 10 “<OKOHOMUKe» 0 24 To «YupaBJIeHH1o 
TlepCcOHasIOM» HM 110 MpodbeccHOHasIbHbIM KOMHeTeHUMAM — oT 12 no «Comnonorun 
yo 78 wo «YnpaBieHuio mepcoHanom». IlonatHo, 4To mpodbeccuoHasbHbe 
KOMMeTCHUMM MOryT 3Ha4HTeIbHO OTIM4GATBCA B CTaHapTax, Tak KaK OHH 
TIpeCTaBIAIOT pa3sHble HalpaBIeHHA MpopeccHoHabHON eATeIbHOCTH. 

A BOT OcOOeHHOCTE OOLIeKYIbTYPHBIX KOMMeTeHUHH B TOM, 4YTO OHH JaloT 
BO3MO2KHOCTb BbIILYCKHUKaM By3a ObITb Ooee BOCTpeOOBaHHBIMH Ha pbIHKe Tpya, 
YCHelIHO peaIv30BaTb ceOa B pa3HbIX Ctbepax J[eATeIbHOCTH, B TOM 4HCIIe He 
CBA3AHHBIX C MOJIYAeCHHOH B By3e KBaNIM@ukaynen. OOujekyIbTypHbIe KOMMeTeHIHH 
MMEIOT JBOMCTBeCHHY!O Ipupory: 

* OHH He ABIAIOTCA MpoeccnoHalbHO OOyCIIOBJICHHBIMH, MMM JOJDKHBI 

oOjalaTb BCe CHeMHaIMCTbI He3aBHCHMO OT CipepbI HX JeATeIbHOCTH; 

* oHM OOpa3yroT Oa3y AJA UpodeccHOHaJIBHbIX KOMIeCTCHUMM HW MO3BOJIAIOT HM 

Ooee NOHO peaH30BbIBaTBCA. 

Muoro HescHocTeli MO OOL[eKYJILTyPpHbIM KOMIMETCHI[MAM: eCTb Te 
OOWIeKyJIBTypHbIe  KOMIICTeHIMH, KOTOpbI€c BO  MHOrHX  cTaHyapTax 
CPOpMyJIMpOBaHbI OJMHAKOBO, a B HEKOTOPBIX CJIydaix (OpMyIMpOBKH MOTyT 
TPaKTOBATBCA T10-pa3HOMy. 

Hanpumep, B ctanfapte «MeHeyoxmenT» OK-6 u B cTaHfapte «byu3Hec- 
nuudopmatuka» OK-6 ompeyeneHa Tak: yMeHHe JIOrMYeCKH  BepHo, 
aplryMeHTHPOBaHO H ACHO CTPOHTb YCTHY1O HU IIMCbMeHHY!0 peub. 

OK-7 gua ctanyapta «bu3Hec-HHpopMaTuka» — TOTOB K OTBETCTBCHHOMYy VM 
IesIeyCTpeMJICHHOMY PpelICHHIO NOCTaBJICHHBIX 3aa4 BO B3aMMOelMCTBHM C 
OOUIECTBOM, KOJWICKTHBOM, HapTHepamu, a OK-7 aa crannapta «MeneaKmMeHT» — 
TOTOBHOCTE K Koolepallun C KOJWIeraMu, padote B KosIeKTUBe. C OAHOM CTOPOHBI, 
MO2KHO CYHTAT, YTO B OOOMX CILy4yaAX — 3TO B3AMMOJeHCTBHe, Koonepanua. Ho npu 
olueHKe JlaHHOli KOMMeTeHIMH B TepBoM cilyyae OyAyT OWeHuBaTb elle U 
TOTOBHOCTbh K OTBETCTBCHHOMY VM LeJIeyCTpeMJICHHOMY PeLIeHHIO MOCTaBJICHHBIX 
3aya4. 

B Wes10M, avalM3upyA CTaHLapTbl, MOXKHO Cleat Ce LYIOWMe BbIBOAEI: 

* KOMIME€TCHIMM MOTYT ObITS CCPOPMYJIMPOBAaHbI HM MOHATLI HEOMHO3HAYHO; 

* HeT YHHBepCasIbHbIX HHCTPyMeHTOB OWCHKM KOMMeTeHUNH. 

CranjapTbI 10 BCeM TIPHBeJeCHHbIM BbIIMe KBaIM@uKauNAM pa3spabaTEIBaIM 
YMO By30B, HIM KOoHCopuMyMsI. A 4To xe padoTogatenu? Ilo Bpicka3bIBaHHAaM 
pa3pa0oTUHKOB, OHH TOJbKO CoOOMaIM CBOe MHeHHe, a paspaOoTuHKH y4MTEIBAI 
ero. 

Kak OpbIIo cka3aHO BbILIe, Kaxkat KOMIaHHA MOxKeT POPMYIMpPOBaTb CBOH 
KOpnopaTHBHble KOMMeETCHIMU B 3ABHCHMOCTH OT CTpaTerHu, MOO%KeCHHA Ha PbIHKe, 
KOpMopaTHBHOH KYyJIbTYPBEI UT. 1. 

MoxkKHO paccCMOTpeTb, HallpHMep, TaKOl HaBbIK, KaK KOMMYHHKaOeJIbHOCTD. 
OyHako 93TOT TepMHH MMeeT MHOrO MapaMeTpoB: yMeHHe OBICTpO ycTaHaBJIMBaTb 
KOHTaKT C He3H@KOMBIMH JIKOJbMH, BeXKIMBOe, pacnoNararoujee OOUleHHe, yMeHHe 
yOexqaTb, MOCTOAHHOE *KeaHHe OOMATbCA C JKOABMH H T. J. 
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Vitak, coctTaBiarolive MOHATHA «KOMMYHHKaOeIbHOCTh» BeCbMa pa3Hble V 
3a4acTy!0 He TlepeceKaroTca Jpyr C ApyroM, MOITOMy 3TH TpeOoBaHHA MOTyT OKa3zaTbcAa 
HeOOXOJMMBIMH, Oe3pa3zIM4HbIMM WIM 2KeNaTeIbHBIMHM JIA pa3IM4HbIX KOMMaHH Ul 
cneywamuctos [3]. Tak, HallpHMep, Id TOproBoro MpecTaBuTela Takaa 
COCTaBJIAIOWad KOMIICTCHUMH «KOMMYHHKaOeuIbHOCTh», KaK «yMeHHe ObICTpO 
ycTaHaBIMBaTb KOHT@KT C He3HaKOMBIMH JIOJbMM)» HeoOxoquMa, a A 
TeOMpon3sBoAUTeIA — Oe3pa3zI4Ha. 

Ilomyuaetca, 4TO AIA padoTosaTeia HET HHKakuXx cTaHAapToB. Ho 9To AaseKo 
He Tax. B Poccnu Ha JaHHbIli MOMeHT JelictByeT Equupiit KBarMdpukallMoHHbit 
CUpaBOUHHK JOJDKHOCTeH pyKOBOANTeNeH, cielMalucToB u ciy2xKaujHx (EKC). 
KsBanM@ukalMoHHad xapaKTepHcTHKa KaxK OM MOIDKHOCTH WMeeT TPH pa3yersa: 
«JloKHOCTHBIe 0O13aHHOCTH», «JloDKeH 3HaTb», «TpedoBaHHa K KBaIMuKalHy). 
B pa3qene «omKHOCTHBIe OO13aHHOCTH>» yCTaHOBJICHbI OCHOBHbIe TpyOBbIe 
(YHKUMH, KOTOpbIe OHOCTBIO WIM YacTHYHO mMopyyaloT padoTHHKy 
ompeyeeHHOM OIKHOCTH c y4eTOM cHleyMpuKH ero opraHv3ayun. B pa3yeme 
«JloKeH 3HaTb» COepxKaTcA OCHOBHbIe TpeOoBaHuaA K paOOTHHKy B OTHOWIeCHHH 
CHeMHaIbHBIX 3HaHHi, a TakWoKe 3HaHUM 3aKOHOaTesIbHbIX M HOPMATHBHO-lIpaBOBbIxX 
aKTOB, NOsO%KeHHH, MHCTPyKUMM WU Apyrux pyKOBOJALIMX JOKYMeHTOB, KOTOpBIe 
paOoTHHK oO3aH MpHMeHATb IPH BBINONHeEHHH CBOMX  OJDKHOCTHBIX 
oOs3aHHocTeHi. B pa3gqene «TpeOopaHua kK xkBaIMuKallMM olpeyeseHbl 
TpeOoBaHHaA K YpOBHIO MpodeccHoHabHOM MOZTOTOBKH HM cTaxKy paOoTHHKa. 
KsanM@ukalMoHHblit cipaBOUHHK PeKOMCHOBaHO MIPHMeHATh B OpraHH3allHAx 
Pa3IM4HBIX OTpaceii ZSKOHOMHKH He3aBHCHMO OT (opM coOcTBeHHOCTH 4H 
OpraHH3allHOHHO-lpaBoBbIx (opm. IIpeynomaraetca, 4YTO CHpaBOUHHK MOMO%KeT 
OOecHe4YHTb MpaBWIbHbI MoWOop, paccTaHOBKy HM UCMONb30BaHve MepcoHasia B 
oOo KOMMaHHH. CrmpaBOuHHK He ABJIAeTCA OOK3aTCIbHbIM HOPMaTHBHbIM 
JOKYMCHTOM, HOCHT TOJIBKO PeKOMeHaTeJIbHbIM XapakTep. 

IlosTomy B HocuIeqHee BpeMA KBaIHUKAaNHOHHbIe ClIpaBOUHUKH CTPeMUTeJIbHO 
TEPAIOT CBOIO AKTYAaJIbHOCTb. OOBACHACTCA ITO TEM, YTO TOOaIbHbIe MepeMeHEI B 
ciepe 9KOHOMHKH 3MeHHIM coyepKaHHe Tpyla, TpeOoBaHut K 
TIpoc:eccHOHAaJIBHbIM HaBbIKaM H OOpa30BaHHIO paOOTHHKoB. 

Ilostomy ceituac co3qaeTca eqMHad (opMa — MpodeccnouabHbI cTaHyapT, u 
Ha ero OCHOBe pa3pabaTbIBaIOTCA KBaIMPUKaWMOHHble TpeOoBaHHA K JOJDKHOCTH C 
yueTOM CielupUKH pa3ssIM4HBIX OTpacieH 9koHOMUKH. CormacHo cT. 195.1 TK P® 
«IIpodbeccuoHasbHbI cTaHyapT — XapakTepucTukKa KBalIMduKalMu, HeoOxo,MMOn 
paOoTHHKy IA OcyecTBIeHHA olpefeseHHOro Bua mpodeccnoualbyor 
jleaTesbHOCTH»’. 

IIpodeccuoHarbHEIt cTaHwapT — JOKYMeHT, OnpesensouMi TpeOoBaHua K 
coyjepxKaHvI0 MW yCNOBHAM Tpyjja, KOMIeTeHUMAM paOOTHHKOB M10 pa3sIM4HbIM 
KBaJIMUKAWMOHHBIM YPOBHAM HM BHaM 9KOHOMHMYECKOH esaTeIbHOCTH [6]. 

J\na padoToyatesel STO, Impex ye BCero, HHCTPyMeHT pellieHuaA 3aa4d B OOacTH 
ylipaBsieHua tepcoHasiom. B uacTHOCTH, OH MOXKEeT ObITh IPHMeHeH MIpH paspaooTKe 
JOJDKHOCTHBIX HHCTpyKUMH, TapudpuKaluu WOIMKHOCTeH, MOAOoOpe u aTTecTalHu 
TepcoHaya, maHupoBaHuH Kkapbeppl. Jia paOoTHHKOB —  BO3MO?KHOCTb 
C(POpMUpoBaTb HaBbIKH, HCOOXOAMMBIe [IA PelWIeHHA MOCTABICHHBIX 3aa4, ObITb 
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aleKBaTHbIM TpeOoBaHHaAM padoTosatesa. Ceifuac Ha TrocyapcTBeHHOM ypoBHe 
3akO4eHO corsialieHve Mexy PoccuiickKuM COIO30M MPOMBILNJICHHHKOB HU 
ipequpuuumatereit wu Muunctrepcrsom oOpa30BaHua u  HayKuH Pd, 
lipeqycmMatpuBatolee, 4TO TpH pa3spadoTKe oOpa30BaTesIbHbIX lmporpaMM 
TIpodeccHoHasIbHOTO OOyYeHHA OJMKHEI IPHHHMaTbCA BO BHHUMaHHe CTaHapTbl 
yom«KHoctTu. pegnonaraetca, To paspaboTaHHble MpodeccHouaIbHble CTaHapTbl 
CTaHyT YacTbio rocyzapcTBeHHOH MporpamMMp! «OOpa30BaHne»». 

Ha ceroqHAMHHi ZeHb «padoTaroT» oKoI0 55 mpodbeccHOHasIbHbIX CTaHapTOB 
JICATCIBHOCTH, KOTOpble pa3paOaTbrBaroTca HaljHoHaIbHbIM areHTCTBOM pa3BUTHA 
KBann@ukanuin [9]. Tomysaetca, 4ro mpH pa3padoTKe cTaHyapToB B BYy3aXx 
paOoToyaTeM IpakTHYeckH He y4acTBOBaIH. 

Takum oOpa30M, MO2KHO CjelaTb BbIBOA, YTO B Uealle OpHeHTHpoM AWA 
pa3spa0oTKH oOpa30BaTeuIbHbIX CTaHapTOB MpH KOMMeTeHTHOCTHOM Tozxose 
OOKHEI ObITb WpodeccHOHaIbHble CTaHapTbl, B KOTOPBIX OlpeseseHbI 
KOMIHeTeHuHH padoTHuKos. HM Ha ocHoBe mpodeccHOHasIbHbIX CTaHTapTOB MOryT 
pa3pa0aTpIBaTbcaA OOpaz0BaTeJIbHble CTaHapTHl. 

IIpu TecHoM B3aMMOyelcTBHH yu4eOHbIX 3aBeqeHH UM padoTosaTesel 
oOpa30BaTeIbHbIe CTaHapTbl KOppeKTHpyloTcd Cc y4eTOM perHoHalbHOH u 
oTpacnesou cneuupux. Kaxgpii By3 uMeeT paso Ha pa3spaOoTKy BapHaTHBHBIx 
TMCUMIIMH OOpa30BaTeIbHOM MporpaMMbl, KOTOpble OyyT OTpaxkKaTb Takyt0 
cneluuKy. 

B yenoM Takol KOMIMUIeKCHBIM NOAXO B CTpaTerMuecKOM IWlaHe JOJDKeH 
MOBbICHTh KaYCCTBO MOATOTOBKH CIelHasIMCTOB HW UX KOHKYPpeHTOCHOCOOHOCTE Ha 
PbIHKe Tpya, acT BO3MO%HOCTB OosIee YeTKO padoTaTb Ha yu4eOHBIMH 
TIporpaMMaMH Vi TWJlaHaMv, CHH3HT BO3MO2%KHOCTb NOATOTOBKH CIelMaIHCTOB 10 
ycTapeBLIMM TIporpaMMam. 
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OCOBEHHOCTH KOMNETEHTHOCTHOU MODENM NOATOTOBKU 
BAKAJIABPA JONONHUTESIbHOrO OBPASOBAHMA DETENV B BY3AX 
POCCUN 


PECULIARITIES OF COMPETENCE-BASED TRAINING MODEL OF THE 
BACHELOR OF ADDITIONAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS OF RUSSIA 


AdHHoTauna / Abstract 


B ctaTpe akTyalu3upoBaHa mpoOsema MOATOTOBKH KaypoB ya ccbeppl 
JONOJHHTeIbHOTO OOpa30BaHHA eTeli. OnucaHbl BapHaHTbl MOATOTOBKH KaJ{poB 
ypoBHa OakaslaBpa JOMOJIHHTeIbHOTO oOpa30BaHHa. IIpegctapena 
KOMII€TCHTHOCTHA MOJleIb MOATOTOBKM OakaslaBpa Ha OCHOBe corylacoBaHHoro 
aHamm3a TOC BIO no Hanpapnenmio «[leqaroruyeckoe o0pa30BaHHe», IIpOeKTOB 
MpodbeccHOHAaJIBHBIX CTAaHAapTOB Melarorwyeckux KapoB ciepbI AONOMHUTebHOTO 
oOpa3oBaHHaA feTeli (Mefaror OMONHMTeNbHOrO oOOpa30BaHMA, wWeyaror- 
opraHu3aTop) MH TpeOoBaHHi pbIHKa Tpya K CilelwaluctaM JaHHOw ccepsl. 
Packpbiro coyepxaHHe KacTepoB oOIMX, oOulenpodeccnHoHabHBIxX 4 
TipodbeccHOHaJIbHbIX KOMIIe€TCHUMM OakallaBpa JONOHUTeIbHOrO OOpa3z0BaHHA. 

In the article the problem of training staff for the sphere of additional education 
of children is actualized. Options of staff training at the bachelor of additional 
education level are described. The competence-based training model of the bachelor 
on the basis of the coordinated analysis of Federal State Educational Standards of 
Higher Vocational Education in ‘Pedagogical education’, the drafts of professional 
standards of pedagogical staff in the sphere of additional education of children 
(teacher of additional education, teacher-organizer) and requirements of the labor 
market to the experts in this sphere are represented. The main idea of the clusters of 
general, general professional and professional competences of the bachelor of 
additional education is revealed. 


Kimoueépie cioéa: JOMOMHUTeIbHOe OOpa3z0BaHHe JeTei, OakaaBp 
JONOJIHHTeIBHOTO OOpa30BaHHA, KOMIICTCHTHOCTb, KOMIICTCHTHOCTHAA 
MOJ{euIb, OOMIHe KOMIETEHTHOCTH, OOmerIpodeccHoHasIbHbIe 
KOMII€TEHTHOCTH, MpodeccHOHasIbHble KOMIe€TCHTHOCTH 

Keywords: additional education of children, bachelor of additional education, 
competence, competence-based model, general competences, general 
professional competences, professional competences 


CeroaHa MOTpeOHOCTB B HeWaroruvuecKux Kay[pax cep AONOJIHUTCJIBHOTO 
oOpa30BaHHa qeTei B PoccuM 3HauHTesIbHO BO3poOCcJia. Oua TIpOHHKJIa WpakTH4eCKu 
BO BCC THIIbI oOpa30BaHHua M peasu3yeTcxa He TOJIBKO B oOpa30BaTesIBHBIx 
YUpexKTCHHAX JOMOJIHHTCJIBHOTO oOpa30BaHHa ete, HO HW B UWIKOJIC, TOUIKOJIBHOM 
YapeKTeHHY, YyU4pexKTeHvAx  HavajsIbHOrO IIpod@eccuoHauIbHOro oOpa30BaHua, 
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CHeIMaIbHBIX OOpa3z0BaTeIbHbIX yupexTeHHAX. CucTeMe OOpa30BaHHA HY2KHbI KaK 
COOCTBeHHO Tefaroru JONOJHUTeIbHOTO OOpa3z0BaHHA pa3HbIX HallpaBsIeHHOCTel 
(xyHO2KeCTBCHHO-3CTETHYeCCKOH, Hay4HO-TeXHHYeCKOH, 9IKOMOTO-KpaeBeyecKoH, 
Hay4HO-TeXHHYeCKON, CHOPTHBHO-@u3KyJIbTypHOH UM p.), Tak uM wWeyaroru- 
OpraHU3aTOpbl, METOAMCTEI, COMMAJIbHbIe Nearorn, MWelaroru-lcuxoorH. 

IIpoOnemy nosroToBKH cielMaiucToB WIA chepbl AONOMHUTebHOTO 
oOpa30BaHuA eTeli CeroqHA aKTHBHO uccueszyIoT y4eHbie Poccuu (B. A bepesuua, 
P. Y. BorgaHopa, E. b. Esnagopa, A.B. 3on0Tapepa, O.E. JleOenes, H. A. 
Coxosiozga, A. VW. Wetunckas u 2p.), OHM MbITaIOTCA BbICTPOHTb pa3Hble MOJeIM UX 
MOATOTOBKH. OrpeylesIeHHbIM HHTepec MpeACTaBIAeT HEKOTOPHIt 3apyOe2KHBIMi OMBbIT 
B OOaCTH MOATOTOBKH CHelMaIMCTOB BHEIIKOJbHOM ciepbl WIM HepopMasIbHOorO 
oOpa3oBaHua Eppompi. BmMecte c TeM HaMH He ObINIO BCTpeyeHO HM OHOrO 
IeOCTHOrO HcCceqOBaHHaA WaHHOM MmpoOsemMbl, MMerlollero olpeyeueHHbIl 
TipakTHYecKHH BbIXO Ha CO3aHWe CHCTeMbI UpodeccMHoHabHOM TOATOTOBKH 
KaJPOB [Jif BHELIKOIbHOTO (ONOJHUTeILHOrO) OOpa3s0BaHHa, HU B Poccun, HH Ha 
MMpOBOM ypoBHe [2]. 

IIpopeyqeHHbIit HaMH aHasIM3 MOKa3bIBaeT, YTO JO HaCTOAMerO BpeMeHH B 
Poccum lpakTwueckKH OTCYTCTBOBaIa CHCTeMa HOJTOTOBKH Ka{poB C BBbICIIMM 
oOpa30BaHHeM JIA Cepbl AOMOMHUTeIbHOTO OOpaz0BaHHA WeTel, YTO OCMOKHAIIO 
pa3BuTHe KalpoBol HH(pacTpyKTypbl BHELIKOJbHOU, BHeypouHo u WocyroBor 
JCATCMBHOCTH JeTeli WM MOApOCTKOB, 3aTpyAHAIO obecneyeHHe Ka4yecTBa 
oOpa30BaTeyIbHBIX  ycllyr. Bmectre c TeM _ Mcuxosoro-leqarormueckad 
XapakTepucTuKa Teqarora JOMNOJHUTebHOTO OOpa3z0BaHHA ABJIAeTCA JOBOJIBHO 
CHOKHOU, T.K. 10 CyTH fea O3Ha4YaeT NOATOTOBKy HWearora-yHuBepcasa. Ou 
OIDKeEH BaTeTb CHeWMasbHBIMM Wearorw4ecKUMU TeXHOJIOIMAMH, TEXHOJIOTHAMU 
CileWWasIbHOrO TBOPYeCTBa,  TeXHOJIOTHAMH  COlMasIbHO-IICHXOJIOrM4YeCKOTO 
COMpOBOXKACHHA WeTeH pa3Horo BO3spacTa HM OCOOeHHOCTeM pa3BHTHA (OMapeHHBIX 
qeteli WwW jeTeii Cc OrpaHH4eHHbIMH BO3MO%KHOCTAMH) H Ap. Tlosromy 
MpodbeccuoHasbHat JeATeIbHOCTb earora OMOMHUTeIbHOrTO oOOpa30BaHHA 
TpeOyeT MOJTOTOBKH, COOTBeTCTBYIOlel  BBICIeMy efarorm4uecKOoMy U 
mpodbeccHoHanbHomy oOpa3o0Bauuto [4]. 

B_ uHactosmjee sBpema B PoccwuH WAyT Mporecchl, HalpaBJIeHHbIe Ha 
COBepIICHCTBOBaHHe KaflpoBoro obecne4eHuaA CHCTeMbI OOpa3z0BaHHA, B TOM 4NCIIe 
BHeypeHue WeyepasbHoro fTocyapcTBeHHOro oOpa30BaTeIbHOrO cTaHyapta 
BBICHUIeroO MpocdbeccHoHabHOro OOpa3soBaHHa (DEOC BIIO), nozroTrosKa mpoeKToB 
TpodbeccHOHAJIbHBIX CTaHAapTOB Mearoruyeckux Kaypos. Bo3spactaeT NOHHMaHHe 
3HaYeHHA PbIHKa Tpyla Wit MOATOTOBKU Kapos ciepsi oOpa3s0BaHHa. 

B pamxax ®©TOC BIIO nossusucb HOBbIe BO3MO%XHOCTH JIA MOTTOTOBKH 
KagpoB cCHCTeMbI oOpa30BaHHa Poccnu. OObequHeHHe BO3MO%XKHOCTeH U 
TOTCHIMaIOB 3aKa3a PbIHKa Tpya, MpodeccHOHaJIbHbIX CTaHJapTOB KapoB 
oOpa30Banua u DTOC BIIO no3szosseT BbICTpOHTh MHHOBALHOHHY!O BapHaTHBHYIO 
CHcTeMy MOATOTOBKH eyaroroB Wid ccepbl AOMOMHUTeIbHOTO OOpa30BaHHAa 
(OJ). B pamxax Hanpapnenua OPLOC BIIO «Iegaroruyeckoe o6pa30BaHne» 
MOryT ObITb PaCCMOTPeHbI HeCKOJIbKO BapHaHTOB MOJ{eIeiH MOATOTOBKN Kay{poB 
ypoBHeli OakaslaBpa JIA C/epbl AOMONHUTeIbHOTO OOpa3z0BaHHA. 

Ileppeii BapHwaHT — 4eTbIPexXeTHHH, TpaquUMOHHbIM OakalaBpuaT, B paMKax 
KoToporo OakallaBp ONOHUTeIbHOrO OOpa30BaHHA MOXKET TOTOBHTBCA K 
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JI@ATeIbBHOCTH B cCibepe KYNbTYPHO-MpocBeTHTebCKOH IH COLMasIbHO- 
lleqaroruyeckoli JeatesbHocTu. JjaHHblit cnelHasucT MoxeT padoTaTb Mesarorom- 
OpraHH3aTOpoM WIM COUMaIbHbIM MefaroroM B ciepe AONOHUTeBHOTO 
oOpa30BaHHA ete. 

Bropoi BapHaHT — UATHNeTHMM, 2-mpopuNbHbIi OakallaBpuaT, B paMKax 
KOTOpOrO YUNTeb-OakalaBp Pa3HbIX IIpeAMeTOB MO2XKET OCBOHMTb BTOpO Mmpopustb 
— J{ONOHUTeIbHOe OOpa30BaHHe (OMOJIOrMA C JOMOJHHTeIbHEIM OOpa30BaHieM, 
UCTOpHA C JOMONHMTeIbHBIM OOpa30BaHHeM, TeXHOJIOrHA C OMOMHUTCIBHbIM 
oOpa30BaHHem). Un HaobopotT, OakalaBp OMOHUTeIbHOTO OOpa30BaHHA MO2KeT 
OCBOHTb BTOpOH Mpodusb — mpesAMeT (TOMOHUTeIbHOe OOpaz0BaHHe Cc Ouosorued, 
JOMOJHHTeIbHOe OOpa30BaHHe c ucTopHeli u T. 4.) Tako mo_xoy pacuiupserT 
BaplaHTbI Oyyulero TpyAOYCTpOlicTBa, COWMaIbHO 3all{MlaeT BbIIYCKHHKa, 
MO3BOJIA€T OCYLICCTBHTb BbIOOp OyAyWeH MmpodeccnoHaNbHol WeATebHOCTH, 
COOTBETCTBYIOLNHM ero MOTpeOHOCTAM HM MHTepecaM. 

Pa3BuTMe BbICWIerO mpodeccHoHalbHoro oOpa30BaHHa B  paMKax 
pa3BepTpiBaHua B Poccum «OoOHCKHX» pedopM MpesmonaraeT mpuMeHeHve 
KOMMe€TCHTHOCTHOTO HOWXOMa K MOATOTOBKe cielMasMcTos. B cucteme BBbICIIero 
TIpodeccvoHasbHOrO oOOpa30BaHHA KayeCTBO BBbIIYCKHHKa oOlpeflesiaeTca, Kak 
MHHUMYM, B COOTBETCTBHH C JBYMA ToKa3aTeIaMH: peamM3alvel mepewna 
KOMIHeTCHUMM MOATOTOBKM cllelMamucta (OakallaBpa, MarucTpa) 0 onpeyeseHHoH 
lpodeccuH WM KOHKypeHTocnocobHocTbIo (BOcTpeOoBaHHOCTbIO padoTosaTeAMH, 
(pakTOM TpyOYyCTpOlcTBOM) BbIITyYCKHMKa Ha PbIHKe Tpy a. 

Mojemb chelMaMcta B poccHiickoli Hayke paccMaTpHBalOT MHOrHe y4eHbIe 
(B. T. Uanrysmn, C. J]. Cmuppos, A. A. Anapees, B.U. batiqenxo u gp.). B 
COBPeMCHHBIX HCCC OBAHHAX OHA OTParxKaeT COMMAIbHbIM 3aKa3 OOMeCTBa, HMeeT 
MCTOpHyecKH OOYCIIOBJICHHBIM XapakTep, CuyKHT OTUpaBHOM TOUKOM AIA 
MOCTpOeHHA CHCTeMbI TOJTOTOBKH KagpoB B Poccun. B cooTBercTBHH Cc 
YCCIeqOBaHHAMH BeYWIMX B 9TOM OONacTH yueHBIx (M.A. 3umuei, B. JL. 
Waypuxopa, V.I.Tanamuna u ap.) BBbITTyCKHHK BYy3a JOJDKeH oONaqaTb 
OMpeeeHHbIM HaOOpoM KOMIIeTeHUMM, XapakTepH3yIOWMX ero KaK 4eJIOBeKa H 
cnemuanucta [3]. KomneTeHTHOCTHBIM MOxXO aKUeHTMpyeT BHUMaHHe Ha 
pe3yIbTaTe OOpa30BaHuA, IpH4eM He KaK CYMMbI YCBOCHHOM HH(OpMallMH, a Kak 
TOTOBHOCTH H CIOCOOHOCTH YeNOBeKa J[eHCTBOBAaTb B pa3JIMUHbIX IIpOOsIeMHBIX 
cutyauuax (JJ.A. Vpanos, K.I.Murpodanos, A.B. Coxososa). Toxatue 
«KOMIIC€TCHTHOCTb»> BKJIHOUAeT HE TOJIbKO KOTHHTHBHYIO HM OlepallMOHasIbHy!o — 
TeXHOJIOrMueCKyIO COCTaBJIAIOWMe, HO UH MOTHBALMOHHYIO, 93THUECKYIO, 
COUMaIbHY!O UH WOBexeHYeckyro coctaBusrouMe (MH. A. 3umuaa) [1]. 

Ucxoga 43 9THX MO3HUMH, HaMu OB NpoBeyeH CormacoBaHHblit anasmn3 DEOC 
BHO no unHanpapnenuio = «llefarormueckoe oOpa30BaHve», = mpOeKTOB 
TpocdbeccHOHaJIbHBIX CTAHAapTOB Mefarorwyeckux KapoB ciepb! AONOMHUTebHOTO 
oOpa3oBaHHa feTeli (Mefaror OMONHMTeIbHOrTO § oOpa30BaHMA, wmWeyaror- 
opraHu3aTop) 4 TpeOoBaHHl pbIHKa Tpya K crewMaMctam jaHHoN cdeppr [5; 6]. 
Ilo pe3ymbTaTaM aHasIu3a HaMM pa3paOoTaHa KOMIeTeHTHOCTHad MOJeub OakalaBpa 
JONOJHUTeIbHOrO OOpa3z0BaHHA JeTel. 

Moyenb OakanaBpa jONONHHTeIbHOrO §=©o06pa30BaHHA ~— BKIIOUaeT 
TIpeycTaBIeHHble HWKe KiacTepbl OOMHX,  oOnlenpodbeccHOHasbHbIX U 
TipocdbeccHOHaJIBHBIX KOMITeTeHUHH. 
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B kiacmep o6wux kKomnemenuyuit Gakanaepa MOryT BXODUTb: 

© cnoco6Hocmb ucnojb3z06amb ocHosel PusocodcKux u coyuoeymMaHumapHoIx 
3HaHuu =OnA =GbopmuposaHuA HayuHO2O ©MUpObO33pPeHUA: 3HAMb OCHOBHBIe 
(bunocodckue UM CONMOryMaHuTapHble KaTeropHw uM mpoOeMbI YeOBeyecKOrO 
ObITHA; yMemb aHaIM3HPOBaTb MMPOBO33PeHYeCKHe, COMMaIbHO HM JIMYHOCTHO 
3HadMMble PuocodcKue NpOOMeMbI MU MpOTHO3HPOBaTb BO3MO%XKHOE UX pa3sBUTHe B 
OynylleM; @el2ademb KysIbTypol MbIIWICHHA, CMOCOOHOCTHIO K OOOOIIeHHIO, 
aHallu3y, BOCIIPHATHIO WH(OpMaIIMH, MOcTaHOBKe emu uM BbIOOpy MyTei ee 
TOCTWKeHUA; 

© cnoco6uocmb ananu3zupo6amb OCHO6HbIe IMaNbl U 3aKOHOMepHOCcmU 
ucmopuyeckozo pazeumun Ona Gbopmupoeanua nampuomu3ma u_ 2epaotcdaHcKou 
NOZUYUU: 3HAMb OCHOBHBI€ ITAMbI, 3AKOHOMEPHOCTH, MeCTO H poOlb HcTOpHyeckoro 
pa3BuTua Poccuu u 3apyOexKHBIx CTpaH; yuemb BbIpaxkaTb UM OOOCHOBbIBATb CBOIO 
TIO3HI{MIO 10 BOMpOcaM I[eCHHOCTHOTO OTHOLIeHHA K ACTOpHyecKoMy Mportwomy, 
OpPHeHTMpOBaTbCA B MCTOUHHKAaX, aHalM3upoBaTb MW OOOOMaTb HHOpMalM1Io O 
rocyapcTBeHHOM WM peruoHalbHOl momuTHKe B oOnacTH oOpa30BaHua, 
HeoOxonMMy1o JIA oOMpeyetenua TpeOopaHuii K Ka4eCTBy MONMOMHUTebHOTO 
o6pa30BaHHA JeTei u (MIM) B3POCIbIX, OPHeHTaI[MM B TeHCHIMAX ero pa3BUTHA; 
elademb KyIbTypovi MBIMIMeHHA, CMOCOOHOCTBIO K OOOOMeHHIO MCTOpHuecKux 
(pakTOB Ha OCHOBe IIPHHATHIX MOPaJIbHbIX HOPM, JJEMOHCTpupya yBaxkeHue K 
MCTOpHYecKOMy IPOUWIOMy, K KyJIbTYPHbIM TpayMIMAM, TOJepaHTHOCTb K Apyroii 
KYJIbType; 

© cnocodHocmb UuCcnolb306aMb ecmMecMBeHHONAaVUHoIe U MamemamuUYeEcKUe 
3HAHUA OA OPUeHMUpOBaHUA 6 COBpemMeHHOM UuHqopmMaYyUoHHOM NpOCcmpancmee: 
3HaMb OCHOBbI pa3BHTHA CHCTeMbI Oa30BbIX 3HAHHii 0 CIel{MaIbHOCTH, 
COBpeMeHHbIe MHPOpMalMOHHble TeXHOJIOrMM, a TakxKe HCTOUHUKM HayexKHO u 
OCTOBepHOH HH(OpMallMu, OTparxkarolliMe TocylapcTBeHHy!O MM pervoHasIbHyt0 
NMOIMTHKy B OOMacTH OOpa30BaHHs; yMemb IIPHMeHATh eCTeCTBeHHOHay4Hble U 
MaTeMaTWYecKHe 3HaHHA B MpodeccHOHasIbHOM J[eATebHOCTH, MCTIOsb30BaTb 
COBPeMeHHbIe MH(OPMal[MOHHO-KOMMYHHKalMOHHbIe TeEXHOJIOTMH B Mporecce 
podbeccHoHaNbHOH  eATebHOCTU; elademb HaBbIKaMM UCIIOb30BAaHHA 
MaTeMaTH4ecKHX MeTONOB cOopa, xpaHeHua, oOpadoTKH uM aHamu3a MHPOpMallMn; 

© cnoco6uocmb K KOMMyHUKaYyUU 6 yCMHOU U NucbMeHHOU dopmax Ha 
PYCCKOM U UHOCMpaHHOM A3bIKaX OA PeweHuA 3a0aY MedIClUYHOCMHOZO U 
MEHCKVALMYPHOZO B3AUMOOEUCMBUA: 3HAMb OCHOBbI OOWCHHA, erO HOPMAaTUBHLIe, 
KOMMYHHKaTUBHbIe, ITHYCCKHE aCIICKTbI, OCHOBHbIe (POPMbI HM BUALI yCTHOM u 
IIMCbMeHHOM KOMMYHHKallwH Ha pyCCKOM MM HHOCTPaHHBIX <A3bIKaX B 
MpodbeccHOHaNbHOM JeaTeMbHOCTH; yMemb UCTONb30BaTb pa3zIM4Hble (OpMbI U 
BU IbI YCTHOM MU MMCbMeHHOM KOMMYHUKallMu Ha pyCCKOM HM MHOCTpaHHbIX A3bIKaX B 
podbeccHOHaNbHOH  eATCbHOCTH, COOTHOCHTb  <A3bIKOBbIe cpescTBa Cc 
KOHKpeTHbIMH CHTyallMaMu, yCOBHAMH MU 3aa4aMH Me%KIMYHOCTHOTO U 
M@XKYJIbTypHOrO peyeBoro OOINeHus; elademb pa3IM4HbIMM ciocobamu 
KOMMYHHKallun B MpodbeccHOHaIbHOM eaTeIbHOCTH Ha pyCCKOM M MHOCTpaHHBbIx 
A3bIKaX, HABbIKAMM O(POPMJICHUA MIpoOeccHOHaIbHO 3HAYHMBIX TEKCTOB; 

® cnoco6uocmb pabomamb 6 KOMaHOe, monepanmuo é6ocnpuHumMamb 
COYUGIbHbIe, KYVIbMypHble U MUYHOCMHble PaZIUYUA: 3H4Mb OCHOBHbIe IpeAMeTHBIe 
o6macTH MCHXONOrHH KOJUICKTHBa UM JIMYHOCTH; yumemb MCIONb30BaTb COIMasIbHO- 
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TICHXOIOrwuecKHe MeXaHW3MbI yilpaBIeHHA TpyMMOBbIMM <ABJICHHAMM HU 
TIpolleccaMu, TOMepaHTHO BOCIIPHHUMATb COMMAJIbHbIe U KYJIBTYPHble pa3IM4HA; 
elademb IIpveMaMu opraHH3all[wud KOMaHHOM padoTBE UM COBpeMeHHbIMU 
TCXHOOrMAMU 3PdeKTHBHOTO BIIMAHHA Ha UWHAMBUyabHOe MU IpyliloBoe 
TIOBeeHve YeIOBeKa; 

© cnoco6uocmb K camoopeanuzayuu u Camoobpa3z0é6anulo: 3Hamb CcTIOCcoObI 
IpodeccuoHalIbHOro cCaMONO3HaHHA HM caMopa3BHTuA; yuemb  OlpelelaTbh 
OpHeHTupbl mpodeccwoHabHOrO caMooOpa30BaHvwa UM caMopa3BHTHA, 
CaMOCTOATCIBHO TIPUMCHATh MeTOJbI WH cpescTBa Mo3HaHHa, OOy4eHHMA IA 
IipHoOpeTeHuA MOJyYCHHBIX HOBbIX 3HAHUM; e1ademb HaBbIKaMM HelIpepbIBHOrO 
mipodbeccuoHasIbHoro oOpa30BaHHa u camMooOpa30BaHHa, HaBbIKaMU 
CaMOCTOATEIBHOM padoTbI, caMoopraHH3alluw UH oOpraHy3allwu  BbITOJHeHHA 
nmlopyueHui; 

© cnoco6uocmb ucnolb306amb Obaz0é6bIe NpabosLle 3HAHUA 6 PaZIUUHoIX 
c@epax OesmelbHOCmU: 3HAaMb OCHOBHbIC HOPMaTHBHbIe, HOPMAaTHBHO-MpaBoBble 
TOKYMEHTEI, peraMeHTUpyrollve MpodeccuoHalIbHy!O J[CATeCIIbHOCTb, IKOHOMUKO- 
IIpaBOBble OCHOBbI MpodeccHOHaIbHOM WeaATeMbHOCTU; yMemMb UCTOMb30BaTb 
HOPMaTHBHBIe IpaBOBble JOKYMCHTHI B CBOei MpodeccHOHaIbHOM eaTebHOCTH; 
elademb TiIpWeMaMH VCONb30BaHHA HOPMATMBHBIX H IpaBOBbIX JOKYMCHTOB B 
cBOeH IpodeccvoHabHOH WeaTebHOCTH; 

¢ zomoeHocmb noddeprcueamb yposeHb qu3uuecKoll nodzomoé6Ku, 
obecneuusaiolyull nolHoyeHHyio OeAMelbHOCMb: 3HaMb OCHOBbI (u3H4ecKoH 
KYJIBTYpbI HW 3Q0PpOBoro oOOpa3a %KH3HU, MeCTObI yYKpPeIVIeHHA 30POBba; yuemb 
oOecrieuuTB oOuyro u Mpod@eccvoHasIbHO-NpukaTHyto du3swdeckyro 
MOJTOTOBJICHHOCTE K OyryuleH Mpodbeccuu, CAaMOCTOATEIBHO MCHOIb3OBaTb MCTOJBI 
YKpeIIeHHA 3,OPOBbA B IpoeccHOHaIbHOM eaATeIbHOCTH; 61a0eMb TOTOBHOCTHIO 
K OCTWMKeHYIO JJOJDKHOrO ypoOBHaA yw3M4ecKOi OATOTOBMeHHOCTH IA 
oOecreueHiA NOUHOMCHHOM MpodeccHoHabHOH eaTeIbHOCTH; 

© cnocobHocmb UuCnOb306aMb NPUeMbI Nepeotk NOMOIYU, MeMOObI 3aLYUMDI B 
YCNOBUAX = 4pezeblualiHbIX  cCcumyayuli: 3Hamb  OCHOBHBIe TpedoBaHna 
MHPOPpMAalMOHHOH Oe30MacHOCTH, OCHOBHBbI¢ IIPHeMbI WepBOl MOMOIIH, MeTOJBI 
3allMTbI B yYCIIOBMAX 4pe3sBbI4YalHOM cuTyalluu; yvemb UCTIOMb30BaTb OCHOBHBIC 
IIPHEMBbI WepBOM MOMOIIM H MeTOJBI 3all[MTbI OT BO3MOXKHBIX MOCICACTBUM aBapul, 
KaTacTpod), CTHXMMHBIX OeCTBHH, MpOrHO3MpoBaTb HM TIPHHMMaTb pelleHua B 
YCJIOBHAX Upe3BbIUaMHbIX CUTyalluli; ezademb OCHOBHBIMM IIpHeMaMy TepBolt 
TOMOMIM H MeTOaMU 3all[MTbI OT BO3MO2XKHBIX MOCIICACTBUM aBapuli, KaTacTpod, 
CTUXHMHBIX OeCTBH, HaBbIKaMH IIPOrHO3HpOBaHHA UM UPWHATMA PellieHHi B 
yCOBHAX Upe3BbIVaMHbIX CHTyallMi. 

B kiacmep o6wenpodeccuonanonoix Komnemenuui 6akanaepa MoryT 
BXOJMTB: 

© 2omo6sHocmb co3zHabamMb coYyUabUyIO =3HauUMOCMb céBoell Oydywel 
npodeccuu, o61ad0amb momueayueli K ocyusecméjenuio npodeccuoHnalbHou 
OeAmMelbHOCMU: 3HAMb OCHOBbI TeOpHH MOTHBAaI[HH, OCHOBHBIe TOAXOAbI U 
HalpaBuleHua paOoTb B OOacTH MpodeccHOHaIbHO OpHeHTallHu, MOWWepxKKU U 
COMpoBOxK,eHuA UpodeccHoHalbHoro caMooripeyeeHus; yuemb OllCHHBAaTb 
BO3MO2XKHOCTb aJIbTepPHATHBHBIX PeINeHHH WH MOHUMAaTb pOJb TpodeccHoOHasIbHOTO 
CyKICHHA B UX IPHHATHUM, IPHMeCHATh MeCTOABI CAMOMOTHBAIIMM K OCYIICCTBIICHHIO 
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HpodeccHouHaNbHol JeATebHOCTU; B1a0emb HaBbIKaMM (POPMUpOBaHHA MOTHBALMH 
K IpodbeccHoHabHOH AeaTeIbHOCTH; 

© cnoco6uocmb ocywjecmelamb oby4eHue, BOChUMaHUe U pazBuMUe C yYemMoM 
COYUGIbHbIX, BO3PACMHbIX, NCUXOUsUYeCKUX U UHOUBUOVAabHbIX OCObeEHHOCME, 6 
mom 4Yucie ocobeix obpaz06amelbubix nompebuocmett obyuarowuxca: 3HaMb 
3aKOHbI pa3BHTHA JIMYHOCTH MW MpOABIeCHHA JIMYHOCTHBIX CBOHCTB, BO3paCTHBbIe 
ocoOeHHocTH oOyyaromjuxca, ocoOeHHOCTH pealM3alMH oOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX 
HporpaMM ONONHHTeIbHOrO § OoOpa30BaHHa OfapeHHbIxX oOy4arolluxca 
oO y4aIOlIUXxCA C OFpaHHYCHHBIMH BO3MO%KHOCTAMH 30POBbA M TpPyAHOCTAMM B 
o6yyeHHH, BOMpOCcbl MHIMBUAyanu3alnMH oby4eHHA; yuemb pa3pa0aTbIBaTb 
(OcBauBaTb) H IPpHMeHATh COBPeMeHHbIe MCHxXOMOrO-NeqarorMyeckve TeXHOJOrHH, 
OCHOBaHHBIe Ha 3HAHHM 3AKOHOB pa3BUTHA JIMYHOCTH M NOBeEeCHMA, YAACTBOBATb B 
W3Y4CHHM PbIHKA JONOTHUTeIbHBIX OOPa30BaTeJIbHbIX yCyr MOA pyKOBOACTBOM 
cHelMamucta, CO3qaBaTb YCOBHA Id WoldepxKaHua MHTepeca OOyyarollMxca K 
TOMOJHUTeIBHOMY o6pa30BaHHI0 u OCBOCHHIO TOMOJHUTEJIBHBIX 
oOmjeoOpa3z0BaTeIbHBIX MporpaMM; e6lademb COBpeMeHHBIMH McHxomoro- 
HeqarorwuecKMMH TeXHOJIOrHAMH, OCHOBaHHBIMM Ha 3HaHHM 3aKOHOB pa3BuTHA 
JIM4HOCTH HW MOBe CHA; 

© zomoeHocmb K ncuxoNozo-nedazozu4ecKOMy conposoocdeHuio yuebuo- 
6ocnumamelbHozo npoyecca: 3HaMb CYWIHOCTh MU OCObeHHOCTH TcHxosIOrO- 
Hegqarormyeckoro COMmpoBoxkAeHHA yualllerocs, MeTOAOMOrM4YeCcKHe OCHOBBI 
COBPeMeHHOrO ONONHHTeIbHOrO OOpa30BaHuA eTeli WH B3POCIBIX; yuemb 
OCYLICCTBIIATh (COBMECTHO C TICHXONOrOM MU ApyrMMu cielMarMcTaMn) Wcuxosoro- 
HeqarorMyeckoe COMpoBoxKAeHHe OCHOBHBIX OOmeoOpa3z0BaTeIbHbIX MporpaMM; 
elademb cnocobaMu OcylecTBIeHHA MICHxoNOro-Negarormueckol MoWepxKKU Hu 
CONpOBOxKTeHHA y4eOHO-BOCHMTaTeIbHOTO §=mporecca, mpodeccnoHambHoii 
ycTaHOBKOii Ha OKa3aHWe MOMOIIM I0G60My peOeHKy BHe 3aBHCHMOCTH OT ero 
peasbHBIX y4eOHBIX BO3MO%KHOCTeli, OcOOeHHOCTeii B NOBeeCHHU, COcTOAHMA 
IICHXHYECKOLO HU PU3H4ECKOTO 300POBbs; 

© zomoeHocmb K npoqdeccuonanbuol OeAmenbHocmu 6 COoomeemcmeuU Cc 
HOPMaMU6HO-Npa6boeeIMU OOKYMeHMamu Cqbepel O6paz06aHuA: 3HaMb COLepxKaHHe 
3aKOHOB H WMHBbIX HOPMaATHBHBIX UpaBOBbIX akTOB Poccniickoi Denepaunu u 
cyObexta Poccniickoi Deyepayun, perwaMeHTHpy!OUIMX eATeIbHOCTb B ciepe 
TONOMHUTeIBHOFO OOpaz0BaHHaA DeTei HU B3POCIBIX, JIOKAJIbBHbIC HOPMATHBHBIe aKTHI 
o6pa30BaTeuIbHOl opraHn3alun, HOPMaTHBHO-IpaBoBble TOKYMeHTHI, 
peruaMeHtTupyroume chepy upodeccuoHambHoii WesxTebHOCTH; ymuemb 
OPHeHTHPOBaTbCA B CHCTeMe HOPMATHBHBIX MpaBOBbIX AKTOB, PperlaMeHTHpyIoMx 
chepy mpodeccuoHalbHOl MexTeIbHOCTH, MCMOb30BaTb MpaBOBble HOPMbI B 
HpodeccuouHabHOH JeATebHOCTH MU IPUMCHATb HOPMATHBHbIe MpaBOBble aKTbI IPH 
pa3pelIeHHH KOHKpeTHBIX CHTyallui; 67ademb HaBbIKaMU paOoTHI C HOPMATHBHBIMH 
OKyMeHTaMH, aHasIv3a UpaBOBbIX HOPM, perilaMeHTMpyroulMx  ciepy 
podeccnouasbHoli JesTebHOCTH; 

© ejladeHue OCHO6aMU NPOGeccuoHaAbHOU IMUKU U PeYeG6ou KybMypol: 3HaMb 
HpaBCTBeHHbIe WM 9TMYeCKHe HOPMbI, TpeOoBaHHa MpodeccMoHaTbHO 93THKH, 
OCHOBHBIC CAHHMUbI peyeBoro OOLIeHHA, CBeJeCHHA O KOMMYHHKaTHBHOM aciieKTe 
KYJIbTYpbI peu; yuemb BBINOMHATh peyeBble elicTBuA, HeOOXORHMbIe ANA 
YCTAHOBJICHHA HM NOW epxkaHHA KOHTAKTA, ONpedeATh XapakTep peyeBoli cuTyalHy; 
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elademb TipweMaMu 9Pd@ekTHBHOrTO peyeBoro oOONIeHHA B pa3JIMYHbIx 
KOMMYHHKaTMBHBIX ciepax, a TakxKe HaBbIKaMM HCIOb30BaHHA (POPMyII pexeBoro 
93TUKETA B Ppa3sHbIxX CHTyalluax OONIEHHA; 

© 20mo6eHocmb K ObecnexeHUIO OXPAHbI ICUZHU U 3Z300PO6bA OOYUATOWMUXCA: 
3Hamb TIOHATHE MU COepxKaHHe KaTeropHu «30PpOBbe esIOBeKa», CIOCOObI 
coxpaHeHva MU YKpelIeHHd 300POBba, OCHOBHbIC NOMOKCHHA TeXHUKU 
Oe30NacHOCTH UM OKa3aHHaA TepBol OBpayeOHON MOMOIIH pH BO3MO%KHBIX 
TpaBMax; yMemb OLCHUBATb, MPOrHO3HPOBaTb, MUMHMMV3HPOBaTb BO3MO2%KHBbIC 
ONacHOCcTH HM BpesxHbIe (akTOpbl B Yy4eOHO-BOCHHTaTeIbHOM lporecce u 
BHeEYpOYHON JeATeIbHOCTH; elademb MeTOaMU OOeCTIeueHHA OXpaHbI 2KW3HH U 
3HOPOBbA OOyuaIOLHxca B Y4eOHO-BOCIIMTAaTeIbHOM Tpolecce, BHeypouHon u 
BHCIIKOJIBHOM eATeIbHOCTH, MeTOAMKaMH OIeHKH (bu3M4ecKorO cocTOsHUA 
oOyuarollMxca, ciocobaMH peoTBpaliieHHa OacHbIX cuTyalMii B y4eOHO- 
BOCHHTAaTeJIbHOM IIpolecce HW BO BHeypO4HoOe BpeMaA. 

B Kiacmep npogeccuonanbnbix Komnemenuui 6akaslaepa MOTYT BXOQUTb: 

© 20MO6HOCMb PealUuz06bi6AaMb OOpazZ06aMebHubIe NDOzpaMMbI no npedmemy 
6 coomeemcmeuu Cc mpeboeanuamu OOpa306amenbHoIx CmaHOapmos: 3HAaMb 
TIpenofjaBaeMbit IpezMeT B Upeyerax TpeOoBannit PIOC, ero ucTopuio u MecTO B 
MHpOBOH KyJIbType HM HaykKe, paOouyro porpaMMy UH MeToyuKy obyyeHHA m0 
T@HHOMY IIpeJ{MeTy; yvemb peasH30BbIBaTh OOpa30BaTeIbHble UPpOrpaMMB! 0 
IipeyiMeTy B COOTBETCTBHH Cc TpeOoBaHHAMM OOpa30BaTesIbHbIX CTAaHapTOB; 
elademb MeTOAMKOM UpenofaBaHua upefMeTta B pefetax TpedoBaHnii 
dbeepasIbHBIX TOCyAapCTBeHHBIX OOPa30BaTeCNIbHBIX CTAHTApTOB; 

© cnocobHocmb UuCcnolb306aMb cOoBpeMeHHble Memodbl U mexHOOZUU 
oOyuenua U OUd2HOCMUKU: 3HAMb OCHOBbI METOAMKH TpenoyaBaHus, COBPeMeHHBIe 
lleqarorMuyeckue TeEXHOJIOIMH, COBpeMeHHEIe KOHIenunHH, MOJeJM, 
oOpa30BaTeIbHble TEXHOJOTHU JOMOUHUTeIbHOTO OOpa30BaHHA WeTeli U B3POCIBIX; 
yMeMb TIOHMMATH HV COCTAaBIIATh YHCOHYIO JOKYMCHTALMIO, COCTABJIATh (COBMECTHO C 
TICHXOOrOM UM ApyrHMu  ciielwamuctamMu) lcMxomoro-meqaroruueckyro 
xapakTepucTuky (OpTpeT) JM4YHOCTH oOOy4arOlleroca, HCIHONb30BaTb MeTOJBI 
TicuxouorMyeckoH WM Meqarorwueckol WMarHOCTUKM Id pellieHHa pa3IMUHbIx 
Tpo@eccHOHaIbHBIX 3aa4u; elademb cTaHapTW3MpOBaHHbIMH MeTOaMu 
TICHXOMarHOCTHKH JIMYHOCTHBIX XapaKTepHCTHK H BO3PaCTHbIX OCOOeHHOCTeli 
oOyuarollxcs; 

© cnoco6duocmb pewamb 3a0a4uUu BocnumaHUA U OyXOBHO-HpabCMBeHHOZO 
pa3zeumua obyuaro1yuxca 6 yueOHOU U BHEyYeOHOU OeAMeNbHOCMU: 3HAMb OCHOBBI 
IYXOBHO-HpaBCTBCHHOTO pa3BHTHua oOOyuarollMxca B y4eOHOHM uw BHey4yeOHOH 
WCATCIbHOCTU; yuMemb OPplfaHV30BbIBaTb pa3JIMYHbIe BUTI BHeypOuHoli 
J[CATCIBHOCTH C YYCTOM BO3MO%KHOCTeH OOpa30BaTeIbHOH OpraHu3allHu, MecTa 
X%KUTeIIBCTBA WM UCTOPMKO-KyJIbTypHoro cBOecOOpa3Ha peruvoHa, CTPOUTb 
BOCIHTATeJIbHYIO J[CATCJIbHOCTh C YHYeCTOM KYJIBTYPHBIX pa3zlIMuui ereii, 
MOJIOBO3pacTHBIX HW WHAMBUyaIbHbIX OCOOeHHOCTeH; ezademb TIPHHWMnaMu 
IYXOBHO-HpaBCTBCHHOLO pa3BHTHA OOyUaFOIIUXCA; 

© CNOCOOHOCMb UCNONb306AMb BOZMOIICHOCMU OOpaz06amMebHOU Cpedbl OA 
OOCMUDCeHUA JUYHOCMHbIX, MemanpedOMemHvIX U NpedOMeMHbIX pezy.jlbmamo6 
o6yuenul Uu obecneyenua Kauecmba yuebHO-6ocnumamenbHOzo  npoYyecca 
cpedcméamu = npenodasaemozo = npedmema: =3Hamb =~=—s TYTH—s MOCTWKEHHA 
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oOpa30BaTeIbHbIX Pe3yIbTATOB MH CHOCOOOB OL[CHKH pe3yJIbTaTOB OOYYeHHA; yuemb 
OOBEKTHBHO OWeCHHBaTb 3HaHHA OOyUaIOWINXcA Ha OCHOBe TeCTHpOBaHHA HU Apyrux 
MCTOJOB KOHTPOJIA B COOTBETCTBHU C PpeaJIbHbIMH YYeCOHbIMH BO3MO2KHOCTAMH 
WeTeii, co3qaBaTb yCNOBHA JIA MOABJICHHA HOBbIX TBOPYCCKHX OOBeAMHeEHUH, 
OTBeYaIOWMX MHTepecaM jleTeli HM (HIM) B3POCIIBIX, pa3BHTHA HM eATeIbBHOCTH 
TeTCKUX u MOJIO@%KHBIX oOulecTBeHHBIX opraHusanit; e1ademb 
cTaHapTH3upoBaHHbIMH MeTOqaMu TICHXOAMarHOCTUKU JIMYHOCTHBIX 
XapaKTepHCTHK MH BO3PacTHbIX OCOOeHHOCTeM OOyyaIOWIHXcA; 

© zomosHocmb K 63auMOdelicmeUuIO. Cc yYacmHUKaMU OOpaz06amejbHOZzO 
npoyecca: 3HaMb OCHOBHbI€e 3aKOHOMepHOCTH ceMeHHBbIX  OTHOLMIeHHI, 
MO3BONMIOMIMe 3MeKTHBHO paOoTaTb C POAMTeIbCKOM OOMIECTBCHHOCTHIO, BHJbI 
BHeEOIOJXKETHBIX CpeCTB, MCTOUHHKH UX MOCTyMeHHt HU HalpaBeHna 
VCHOb30BaHHA, OCHOBbI B3AMMOJCHCTBHA C COUMaIbHbIMH WapTHepaMu; yuemo 
oOmlaTbCaA C JeCTbMH, UPH3HaBaTb HX JOCTOMHCTBO, MOHMMad HM MIpHHuMas Hx, 
co3aBaTb B YYeCOHBIX rpynmax (Kacce, Kpy%KKe, CeKIMH H T. 1.) pas3HOBO3pacTHBIe 
J[CTCKO-B3pocible OOWHOCTH oOOy4aIOWIMXca, UX poguTeel (3aKOHHBIX 
lipeycTaButenel) WH wWeyarorMyecKHx paOOTHHKOB, COTpy4HW4aTb C ApyrHMu 
TeqarorMyecKHMH paOoTHHKaMH UM ApyrMMu cielMaMcTaMH B  pelleHHu 
BOCHMTATeJIbHBIX 3a{a4; @elademb ciocoOaMH B3aHMOselicTBHA Cc JpyrHMu 
cyObeKTaMu oOOpa30BaTeJIbHOrO Mpolecca; 

© cnocoduocmb — opeanuz06bi6amb compyouuyecm6o —- oO yuatowuxca, 
noddepxcugamb  akmuéeHocmb u — uHUYUaMUBHOCMb, CcamMOocmoAMebHOCMb 
ooyyarowuxcA, pazeueamb ux mé6opuecKue CnocobvHocmu: 3HaMb COLWMAasIbHO- 
TICHXOJIOrHYecKHe OCOOCHHOCTH H 3aKOHOMepHOCTH MopMupoBaHHA eTCKO- 
B3POCJIbIX COOOlMecTB, TeXHHKH HM MpHeMbI BOBJICYCHHA B JCATCJILHOCTh U 
TOjepxKaHua WHTepeca K Heli, MeTOJbI, IpHeMbI M ciocoObr PopMupoBaHuA 
ONaroOupHATHOTO MCHXOMOrHYeCKOrO MUKPOKIHMaTa MU OOecHeYeHHA ycCNOBUi [1A 
COTpyHH4ecTBa OOyYaIOWIMXcA; ymemb yIIpaBIATb yYeOHbIMH pylilaMu C LeJIbIO 
BOBJICYeHHA OOy4aIOIIHxca B Upolecc oOOyyeHHA M BOCINTaHHA, MOTHBUpysA Ux 
y4eOHO-MO3HaBaTeEJIbHYIO JCATCIbHOCT, AHAIM3MPOBaTb peasIbHOe COCTOAHHE Jel B 
yueOuon rpyriie, NOWepxKUBaTb B J[eETCKOM KOJWICKTHBE JeJIOBYIO, Apy2KesIOOHYIO 
aTMocdepy, (OpMupoBaTb AeTCKO-B3pocsblIe coobmlecTBa; elademb HaBbIKaMU 
(opMupoBaHHA  eTCKO-B3POCIbIX cCOOOMIeCcTB, HaBbIkKaMH  BOBJIeYeHHA 
oOyyarollMxca B Tpolecc oOyyeHHA UM BOCTIMTaHHA, cnocobamu NOAepxKKU 
aKTHBHOCTH HM MHHUMaTHBHOCTH, CaMOCTOSATeCIBHOCTH YYCHHKOB, pacKpbITHA UX 
TBOPYeCKHX ciocobHOcTeH; 

© 2omo6HOCMb UCHOIb3;06aMb CUCMemMamuU3ZUpOBAaHHole meopemuyecKUue U 
npaxmuueckue 3HaHUA OA NOCMAHOBKU U PewWeHUA UCCIedO6aMeNbCcKUX 3dda4 6 
o6lacmu o6paz06aHuA: 3HaMb OCHOBbI MOCTaHOBKH H pelweHHA UCCIeOBaTebCKUX 
3aqaq B oOmacTH OOpa30BaHHA; yuemb TIPHMeHATb TeopeTHuecKHe 3HaHHA UIpu 
pelieHHu MmpakTwyecKux 3afad B MpotbeccHoHabHOM eATebHOCTH, pellaTb 
3aqa4uH TeopeTHyeckoro HW MpakTM4¥ecKoro xapakTepa; @6lademb HaBbikKaMH 
MOCTaHOBKH KOHKPeTHBIX 3aJja4 B IpoeccHoHaIbHOH JeATeIbHOCTH; 

© cnoco6uocmb  6bIABIAMb ~—sKylbMypuble ~—nompebduocmu —_—ppaszu4HoIx 
COYUGIbHbIX epynn: 3HaMb OCOOCHHOCTH HM CHeWMPUKy KYJIbTYpHOrO MpocTpaHcTBa 
Pa3IH4HBIX COMMaIbHbIX Tpyll, HX KYJIbTYpHble WOTpeOHOCTH HM UHTepecsl, 
IIPHOPHTeTHble HallpaBsIeHHA KyJIbTYPHO-IPOCBeETHTeIbCKHX MporpaMM JIA pa3sHBIx 
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KaTerOpHit HaceJIeHHA; ywemb aHaIM3MpOBaTb JaHHble O COMMAIbHbIX OOUIHOCTAX, 
BHJeCTb UX MpOOJeMbI, BbIAeIATh UX MHTepecbl U MOTPeOHOCTH, y4aCTBOBaTb B 
V3YYCHHU PbIHKa JOMOMHUTCIbHBIX OOPa3OBaTEJIbHBIX YCIYT MOA PYKOBOACTBOM 
cnelHaucta; 61ademb TEXHOOHAMHM yIpaBIeHHA MPOLWeCCOM MpoeKTHpoBaHHA U 
OpraHv3allMH MacCCOBbIX, IpyMMOBbIX HM WMHAMBUyaIbHbIX OPM COLMasIbHO- 
KYJIbTYpHOM J[eATeIbHOCTH B COOTBETCTBHH C KYJIBTYPHBIMH TWOTpeOHocTaMU 
pa3JIM4HBIX Ppyiil HacesleHus; 

© cnocobuocmb pealu3z0évigamb KylemMypHO-npoceemumelocKue NPO2paMMbtI: 
3HAMb OTCYECTBEHHBIM UM 3apyOexKHbIi OMIT H CHOCOObI OpraHu3alMH KyJIbTYpHO- 
IIPOCBETHTeIbCKOM eATeIbHOCTH; yuemb pa3pabaTHIBaTb MU peasIM30BbIBaTb 
KYJIbTYPHO-IpOCBeTHTeIbCKHe  UpOrpaMMbl,  UHCIOJIb30BaTb = BO3MO%KHOCTH 
PeTHOHAIbHOM KyIbTYpHOM OOpa3z0BaTeIbHOM CpebI WIA OpraHu3allH KyJIbTypHO- 
IIPOCBETHTeEIbCKOM JeATCMbHOCTH; B2ademb crlocobaMu OpraHH3allun KyJIbTypHO- 
IIPOCBETHTeIBCKOMH  eATeIbHOCTU, TeXHOOrMeH co3qaHuaA U pealu3alun 
KYJIbTYPHO-IpOCBeTHTeIbCKHX TIporpaMM. 

B_ pe3yibTate poBeyeHHOro aHasiv34 Bax%KHO OTMCTHTb, TO BCE 
TIpeACTaBJICHHbIe B MOJIeIM KOMICTCHUMM JOJDKHI ObITh B3AMMOCBA3AHBI, TaK KaK 
MOArOTOBKa egarora OMONHMTeNbHOrTO) §=©oOpa30BaHHuA = mpegmoylaraeT 
(opMupoBaHHe KOMIVIeKCHOM MOseIM. OHH JOJDKHBI OTpaxkaTb cnemupuky 
JONOJHHTeIbHOTO § OOpa30BaHHA, ObITb B3aHMMOCBA3AHbI CO  CIeWMasIbHbIMU 
KOMII€TCHUHAMH HU (POPMHPOBATECA C MCIOJb3OBAHHEM COOTBETCTBYIOINero Hadopa 
TMCUMMIMH yueOHoro IWlaHa OCHOBHOM OOpa30BaTeIbBHOH NporpaMMBI. 
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HUAHA FEHHAQbEBHA TAXOMUMPOBA NINA TIKHOMIROVA 


KNACTEP CNELMANbHbIX KOMNETEHUMM BAKANABPA 
AONONHUTENbHOrO OBPASOBAHMA B COEPE KYSIbTYPHO- 
HOCYTOBOU DEATENBHOCTU 


CLUSTER OF SPECIAL COMPETENCES OF THE BACHELOR OF 
ADDITIONAL EDUCATION IN THE SPHERE OF CULTURAL AND 
LEISURE ACTIVITY 


AdHoTauna / Abstract 


CraTba MocBalleHa akTyabHOM mpoOmeme (dopmMupoBaHHa KlacTepa 
CHeWHaIbHBIX § KOMIeTeHIMH y CTY1@HTOB-OakasIaBpoB HalpaBIeHHa 
«Ilegarormyeckoe oOpa30BaHie» mpoduna «JlonomHHTeIbHOe obOpa30BaHHe»). 
ABTOp packpbIBaeT MOAXOAbI K MOZTOTOBKe Mefarora B ciepe KyJIbTypHO- 
JOCYTOBOM JeATeIbHOCTH; IpefaraeT aHasIM3 COBPeCMeHHOM HOpMaTHBHOM Oa3bI 
HMOATOTOBKH Wearora JONOJHHTeIbHOTO oOOpa30BaHHA B PoccHu; OMMCbIBaeT 
coyjepxkaHve KlacTepa CIeWMaIbHbIX KOMIeTeHUMM OakanaBpa JONOMHUTeIBHOTO 
oOpa30BaHHA B Cibepe KyJIbTYpHO-OCYrOBOH AeATebHOCTH, BKIIOUAIOINero B Ceo 
11 komneTeHIHH; MoKa3bIBaeT OCOOCHHOCTH COAepxKAHHA JMCIUMMIMH MW NpakTHK, 
HallpaBJICHHbIX Ha POPMUpoOBaHHe IIpeyaraeMbIX KOMICTEHUMU OakasaBpa B By3e. 

The article is devoted to the acute problem of the cluster of special 
competences’ formation by the bachelor students studying ‘Pedagogical education’ 
with a profile ‘Additional education’. The author reveals the approaches to teacher 
training in the field of cultural and leisure activities; offers the analysis of the current 
legal framework of the teacher training in additional education in Russia; describes 
the contents of the cluster of specific competencies for the bachelor of additional 
education in the field of cultural and leisure activities, including 11 competencies; 
shows the features of the content of disciplines and practices aimed at the formation 
of the proposed bachelor's competencies in higher educational institutions. 


Kimoueépvie cloéa: KOMMeTCHTHOCTHEIM MOAXOA, KOMMeTCHUMH, CIelMasIbHbIe 
KOMIIe€TeHUHMH, OakalaBpuaT, JOMOJHUTeIbHOe OOpa30BaHne, 
KYJIBTYPHO-MpOCBeTHTeIbCKAaA JICATCIIbHOCTh, JOCYTOBad J©ATCJILHOCTb 

Keywords: competence-based approach, competences, special competences, 
bachelor degree, additional education, cultural and educational activity, 
leisure activity 


B ycnoBpuax BHeypeHua B Poccuu M®exepatbHoro rocyapcTBeHHOTO 
oOpa30BaTesIbHOrO CTaHAapta BbICIIero MmpodeccHoHabHoro OOpa30BaHua (DTOC 
BITO) HoBoro NOKOeHHA MOABMIIACb BO3MO%KHOCTH BbICTPaHBaHHA MHHOBAIIMOHHOH 
BapHaTHBHOM CHCTeMbI MOATOTOBKU Meyarora JOMOMHUTeIbHOTO OOpa30BaHua. B 
ocHoBe peamm3aynH HoBBIxX OTOC BIIO mexut komneTeHTHOCTHBIM MOAXoL, 
KOTOpbIM paccmatpuBaetca B. UW. Baiiqenko Kak «cBoero pojla MHCTpyMeHT 
yYCHJICHHA COWMabHOro WMaora BBICIIeH MIKOIbI C MHpOM Tpya, cpexCTBOM 
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yryOeHHa UX COTPyIHM4eCTBa H BOCCTAHOBJICHHA B HOBBIX YCJIOBHAX B3aHMHOTO 
moBepus» [1, c. 147-155]. O. E. Jlebezesn ompeyenaeT KOMMeTeHTHOCTHBIM MOAXoy 
Kak «COBOKYHHOCTb OOMWMX MpHHUMNOB olpeseweHua Wemei oOpas0BaHua, OTOOpa 
coflepxKaHua OOpa30BaHHA, OpraHu3alHu oOpa30BaTeIbHOrO Mpolecca MU OWeHKU 
oOpa30BaTeIbHBIX pe3yIbTATOB» [3, c. 3-12]. 

Komnetenuua 2Ke, Kak oTMeuaet A. B. XyTopcKol, o3Ha4aeT «KKPYT BOTIPOCoB, 
B KOTOPBIX YeJIOBCK XOPOWO OCBEAOMJICH, OONaaeT MO3HAaHHAMM UM OMbITOM»» [8, c. 
143]. Komnetentupiii B ompeyeneHHot oOmacTH uenoBeK oOmamaeT 
COOTBETCTBYIOWIMMH 3HaHHAMM HM CMOCOOHOCTAMH, MO3BOJIAIOWIMMH eMy 
OOOCHOBaHHO CyAHTb 06 STON OONacTH U 9PPeKTHBHO JjeHCTBOBATH B Heit. 

OyHUM 43 BapHaHTOB MOATOTOBKH MearorosB JOMOJHUTeIbHOTO OOpa30BaHHA B 
paMKax OakaslaBpHaTa ABJIAeTCA UeTbIPCXIICTHHM, TpaqMUMOHHbI OakanaBpuat, B 
paMKax KOTOporo OakasIaBp JOMOMHUTeIbHOTO OOpa30BaHHA MOXKET TOTOBHTECA K 
KYJIbBTYPHO-IIpOCBeTHTeNIbCKOH eaTeIbHOCTH (HalpaBienue «Ileqaroruyeckoe 
oOpa3zospaHne») [2]. B  ApocnapcKom rocyfapcTBeHHOM  eqarorHyecKoM 
yHuBepcutere uM. K. JJ. Yunuucxoro c 2011 roga peanu3yetca ocHOBHaa 
oOpa30BaTeIbHad MporpaMMa BbICHIero MpodeccHoHalbHoro oOpa30BaHua (OOII 
BIIO) Oaxanaspvata m0 HanpaBienwio nozroTosKH 050100 «Ileqarormueckoe 
oOpa30BaHHe» MU Mpoduso nopzToTosKH «JlonomHuTeIbHOe oOOpa3z0BaHHe» [4]. 
IIporpamma lipeqHa3Hayena Jd MeTOAMYeCKOrO ObecteyeHHA yueOHoro Mporecca 
M WpeqmonaraetT WopmMupoBaHue y  CTYNeHTOB OOUIeKyIbTypHbIX HU 
TIpodbeccCHOHAJIBHBIX KOMIIeCTCHIIM B COOTBeETCTBHU c TpeboBaHusmMu DTOC BITO 
110 J@HHOMY HalipaBJIeHH10 MOATOTOBKH OakasaBpos [7]. 

B pe3ymbTate ocBoeHua gaHHom OOII BIIO cornmacuo ®FOC BHO no 
HallpaBlieHHio §=©ogzroTosku <«llefarormueckoe oOpa30BaHHe»  BBbIIIyYCKHHK 
OakalaBpHata JOJDKeH OOaaTb OOM[eKYJIBTYPHBIMH, OOMeMpopeccHoHasIbHBIMH HU 
CHeCWHaIbHBIMH (JIOMOIHHTeIbBHBIMH) KOMIICTCHUMAMH B OONACTH KYJIbTYpHO- 
IpOcBeTHTeIbCKON WeaTembHocTH [7]. 

B  HaulemM WccieqOBaHHH MbI BbIZeIMIH mpoOlemy dopmMupoBaHna 
CHeWHaIbHBIX KOMIeTeHUM  OakanaBpoB upoduna  «lonomHuTesbHoe 
oOpa30BaHHe» B CBeTe€ COBPeMeHHBIX TeHACHUM pa3sBHTHA OOpa30BaHHA. 
CojepxaHue cCielHaIbHbIX KOMMeTeHIMM onpeyesaetca camo cneunduKoi 
KYJIBTYPHO-IIpOCBeTHTeIbCKOH MW WOcyroBol WesaTenbHOcTH. Bonpoc 0 TOM, Kak 
IipaBHJIbHO OpraHv30BaTb JOCyr, B TOM 4ucsIe AeTCKHM, CTaI mpeqyMeTOM MHOTHXx 
McClleqOBaHHH. 3HadHTeIbHbIM BKIa B pa3paOoTKy 9TOM MmpoOembI BHeCIM 
uccneyopanua B.T. Acanacpepa, JI.T. Bopucopot, JI. A. Yopgona, 
B. A. [pyuruna, Tl’. E. 300poscxoro, M. C. Karaua, 9. B. Knonosa, I. I. Opmosa, 
B. J. Warpyuiesa, B. W. Tumenosoii, lr. A. Ipygeucxoro, C. T. Crpymunuua, 9. B. 
Coxonopa, H.H. TpyOuukopa u gp. B padorax 9sTHxX HM Apyrux aBTopoB 
OCylecTBIeH OOMleMeTORONorMYecKHH aHalu3 CBOOORHOTO BPeMeHH Kak 
COWMaIbHOW KaTeropHu UW YCIIOBHA pa3sBHTHA YeIOBeKa. 

OnHuM v3 ~~ HalpaBleHvii uccieqoBaHuli = cTala = COWMOKy JIBTypHaa 
leqarormueckasd aHHMallua KaK HOBad Upodeccua megarora. Teopetuueckne 
TMOAXOMbI K aHasIM3y COMUMAasIbHO-KyJIbTypHOrO HM TCHxXOOrO-earorMyecKoro 
(beHoMeHa MeyarormuecKO aHHMallMH KaK COBpeMeHHOM upodeccuu c no3Huni 
(bunocodcko, wcMxomormueckoi, mefarormuecKoH HaykKH  peparaeT 
VY. VU. Wynsra. ABtop oTMeyaeT, 4TO WesbIO AHHUMATOPCKOM JeATeIbHOCTH ABIIACTCA 
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CONpoBOKAeHHe  OTAbIXa Y4eNOBeKa OT u3H4eCKOrO BOCCTaHOBJIeHHA 
(paccnaOleHHe) Yepe3 MepexHBaHMe payOCTH HU yOBOIbCTBUA (pa3sBIeYeHHe) K 
YHOBJIETBOPeHHIO MOTpeOHOCTel B TBOPYeCKOM CO3HAaTeIbHOU eATeJIbHOCTU 
(pa3BuTue). AHHMaTOpbI Kak COMMOKYJIBTYPHBIe JIMJePbI ABIAIOTCA «MPpOBOAHHKaMU 
MHeHHi»>, OHH BbIOMpaloT HM MpeoOpa3syloT UWeHHOCTH, HOHATHA WM MaHepbl, 
oOecreuuBaIoT 4IeHOB IpynMbl oOpa3iyamMH woBeyeHHa B cibepe cBoOo,Horo 
BPeMeHH, 3aHHMasd AKTHBHbIC HOBATOPCKHe MO3HIHH 10 OTHOMICHHIO K COMMAJIBHbIM 
HOpMaM H crlocoOcTByA pa3sBHTHIO 3THX HopM. IlocreneHHO TepMHHbI “aHuMaTop»», 
«aHUMalHa> Jit OOo3HaYeHHA TIpodeccHOHasIbHOU eATeIbHOCTH OpraHu3aTopa 
Wocyra Mowyausu cBoe oOocHOBaHHe M paciipocTpaHHIMcb BO MHOrHX cTpaHax 
Esponst, CLA, Kanage, Poccun [9]. 

ViutepeceH onbIt MOArOTOBKH OyAyWMX MearoroB-aHuMaTOpoB B ciepe 
IWKOJIbHOTO Jocyra, onMcanHbEi B.C. UnotHukopoi u E.H. Pegoposoli. Umu 
lpewiaraeTca MOJIeJIb mpodbeccuoHasIbHOH MOTOTOBKU CTY€HTOB 
Tefarorwueckoro By3a K AHMMAaI[MOHHOM J[eATeCJIbHOCTH, KOTOPad COCTOHT 3 
BHeIWHHX HM  BHYTPpeCHHHX OpraHH3al[MOHHO-lefarorMyecKHX yCOBH u 
3aKIOUaeTCA B paCCMOTpeHHH MpodeccMoHalbHoH MOZTOTOBKH weyarora- 
aHuMaTopa KaK eJMHCTBa Tpex ee COCTOAHHM: mpolecca, cofep»xaTeIbHOrO 
KOMIOHEHTa H COCTOAHHA Oa30BOi TOTOBHOCTH Oyyulero Mearora-aHuMatopa K 
CaMOCTOATeIBHOM NpodeccHoHaIbHON WeaTebHOCTH [5]. 

BaxkHbIM 9TalOM pa3pa0OoTKH MepedyHa UM COJepxKaHHA CIIeIMaIbHbIX 
KOMIIeTeHUMM OakaslaBpa JOMONHHTeIbHOrO OOpa30BaHHA CTaIO TakKxKe H3y4YeHHe 
Tipoekta HoBoro upodeccHoHasbHoro cTaHsapta «[leqaroruyeckad JeATeIbHOCTb B 
OCHOBHOM HM JOMOJHUTeEIbHOM OOWIeM OOpa30BaHHH, B TOM 4McuIe OOyyeHHe Ha 
OMY HW BHe OpraHH3allMi, OCyMIeCTBIAIOWHX OOpa30BaTeIbHY!IO J[eCATCJIbHOCTb» 
Ne UP-41 or 10.01.2013. 

Tak, B Wpodctanyapte mpefarariorcd TpH OCHOBHBIe PyHKUWMH Wesarora- 
opraHu3aTopa, CBA3aHHbIe C OpraHv3al[MOHHO-leqarorMyecKHM oGecrieveHHemM 
peaH3alHi JOMOMHUTeIBHBIX OOpasOBaTeJIbHbIX HpOrpaMM: 

C/01.6 Oprann3alua U TIpoBeyeHHe MaCCOBbIX JOCYrOBbIX MepolpHATHui; 

C/02.6 PasBuTHe colMabHoro WapTHepcTBa HU MposBwKeHHe ycyyr 
JONOJHUTeIBHOTO OOpa3z0BaHHA WeTel HU B3POCJIBIX; 

C/03.6 OpraHu3alua JONOMHUTeIBHOTO OOpa3z0BaHHA JeTel HW B3POCJIBIX TO 
OJHOMY JIM HeCKOJIBKHM HalipaBIeHwiM JeATeIbBHOCTH: TeXHWMYeCKOMy, 
XY]O%KECTBCHHOMY, CIIOPTHBHOMY, TYPHCTCKO-KpaeBequeckomy H Lp. [6]. 

Vi3yauB mpeqioKeHHble TpyoBble PyHKUMH Mesarora-opraHH3satopa HW Ux 
PacluIMpoBKy, MbI MPH K BbIBOJy O TOM, CIIeWMasIbHble KOMIeTeHIMH MOryT 
OBITS CPOPMyMPOBAHbI HUCXOAA U3 TpyOBbIX PyHKUMH MWezarora-opraHusatopa, 
IIpeACTaBJICHHbIX B HOBOM IIpodeccHOHaIbHOM cTaHyapte. Takum oOpa30M, HaMu 
ObiH ciopMysIMpoBaHbI MpeycTaBeHHbie B Buse KacTepa cCrelMasIbHble 
KOMIIe€TeHUMM WOATOTOBKH OakaslaBpa 10 HalpaBsenuro 050100 «Ileqarormueckoe 
oOpa30BaHHe», Npodusio NosroToBKu «J[OMNOHHTeIbHOe OOpa3s0BaHHe»). 

Komnemenyua 1. Tomoexnocmb naaHupoéame, op2aHuz0é6oleéamb Maccoéole 
Oocyeosble Meponpusmua OnA ObyualolyUuxcA pa3sHoz0 Bo3pacma. CojepxaHveM 
3TOH KOMMCTCHIMH ABJIAIOTCA 3HAaHHA OCOOeHHOCTeM MaHHpOBaHHA MIpoBeyeHHA 
MaCCOBBIX OCYrOBbIX MeponpHaTHi, OCHOB OpraHH3alvv peleTHWHOHHOH 
J{eATeMbHOCTH, (OpM MpuBeYeHHA Megaroros, OOyuarolMxca HM pogsHTeei K 
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HMOATOTOBKe HM OpraHv3allMM JOCYrOBbIX MepolpuaTH, PopM UpHBIeieHua K 
yuacTvIO B MePONPHATHAX OapeHHBIX JeTell uM eTeli c oOrpaHHuYeHHbIMU 
BO3MO2KHOCTAMH = 93J(0POBbd;  YMCHHA IJIaHHPpOBaTb MaccoBble JOCYrOBBIe 
MePpOIPHATHA, OPraHV3OBbIBaTb PeleTHIMM MaCCOBBIX JOCYTOBbIX MepolpuaATHii, 
IIPHBIeKaTb TetaroroB, oOyyarolluxcaA HW powNTeNeu K NOATOTOBKe HU OpraHu3allHH 
OCYTOBBIX MePOMpPHATHH, MIpuBeKaTb K yU4aCTHIO B MePpOlIPvATHAX OapeCHHBIX 
ete uw eTeli c OrpaHW4eHHbIMH BO3MO2%KHOCTAMH 3J,(0PpOBbA; HaBbIKH 
IUIAHHpOBaHHA MaCCOBbIX JIOCYFOBbIX MePOIPHATH, OpraHv3aluu perneTunii 
MaCCOBBIX J[OCYTOBbIX MepolpHATUH, MpUBIeYeHHA Meyaroros, obyyaromuxca U 
poguTesel K MOATOTOBKe UM OpraHu3allMM JOCYFOBbIx MepOrpuATHH, IpUBIeYeHHuA K 
yuacTHIO B MepOlpHATHAX OapeHHBIX JeTeli WM eTeH Cc OrpaHw4eHHbIMU 
BO3MO2KHOCTAMH 3],{0pOBbA. 

Komnemenyua 2. Tomoexocmb npogodumb maccoéle Oocy2o6ble MeponpuaAMUA 
OA OOyuaroWUxcA pazHozo eo3pacma. B pe3yibTaTe OCBOCHUA 3TOM KOMIIeTeHITHU 
CTYCHTHI JOJDKHbI 3HaTb OCOOCHHOCTH J[eATeIbHOCTH BeyUIero MOCYrOBbIx 
MePpOIPHATHH, POPMEI, MCTOJBI, CHOCOOBI MU MpHeMbI OpraHH3allMu eATeIIbHOCTH U 
oOmleHHA OOy4aIOMINXxca B COOTBETCTBUM C CaHHTapHO-rurMeHuuecKHMM HOpMaMu 
MC Y4eTOM BO3pacTa, COCTOAHHA 300POBbA HU MHAMBMyaIbHBIX OcOoOeHHOCTeli 
oOyuarolIMxca; YMeTb BBIMOHATh POb BeyUlerO MOCyroBbIxX MepompuATHii, 
WCHONb30BaTb TIpH MpoOBeyeHWH OCYTOBbIX MepolpuATH Mearoruuecku 
OOOCHOBaHHEIe (POPMEI, MeTOJBI, CIOCOOBI U MpHeMBI OpraHu3alluu TeaTeIbHOCTH U 
oOmleHuaA OOy4aIOMINXca B COOTBETCTBUM C CaHHTapHO-rurMeHuuecKHMM HOpMaMH 
MC Y4eTOM BO3pacTa, COCTOAHHA 30POBbA HU HHAMBULyabHbIxX OCOOeHHOCTeIi 
oOyuarollMxca; BylaleTb cilocoOaMH MpoBeyxeHHA OCYyroBbIX MepolpHATU, 
HaBbIKaMHM HCIIONb30BaHUA «pH poBeyqeHHu OCyroBbIX MeporpuATHi 
Tleqaroruuecku OOOCHOBAaHHEIX (OPM, MCTOOB, CIOCOOOB H IpHeMOB opraHu3alluu 
We@ATeMbHOCTH WM OOMWeHHA OOy4aIONIMXcd B COOTBCTCTBHM Cc CaHHTapHo- 
TMUrHeHWYeCKUMH HOPMaMH UM C y4eTOM BO3pacTa, COCTOAHHA 30pOBba U 
WMH IMBUyasIbHbIX OCOOCHHOCTeM OOY4AaOINHXcA. 

Komnemenyua 3. Cnoco6dnocmbe pa3zpabambigamb cyeHapuu Oocy2o6oIx 
Meponpuamuu, 6 M. 4. KOHKYPCO6, OUMNUaO, COPe6HOGAHUU, BbICMaBOK U mM. Nn. 
Pe3yibTaTOM OCBOCHHA KOMIICTCHIIMH CTaHyT 3HaHWa OakallaBpoB 00 OCHOBax 
pa3paOoTKH clleHapveB JOCYrOBbIX MepoOrpHATHH, B T. 4. KOHKypcoB, OMMIMAaL, 
CopeBHOBaHH, BbICTaBOK HW T.I.; YMCHHA pa3pa0aTbIBaTb CIleHapHu JOCYrOBbIx 
MepOlpHATHH, B T. 4. KOHKypCOB, OJHMIMMal, COpeBHOBaHH, BbICTaBOK HM T. IL} 
BulaeHue TexHONOruel pa3spaOoTKH clleHapHeB JOCYrOBbIX MepOrpuATHH, B T. 4. 
KOHKYypcoB, OJIMMIIHa, COpeBHOBaHH, BbICTaBOK H T. I. 

Komnemenyuna 4.  Cnocodnocmb ocywecmelamb  OoKyMeHmayuoHHoe 
oOecneyenue nposedenux Oocyeoeeix meponpuamuu. JlaHHad KOMIIeTeHIIHA 
KOHKpeTH3upyeTca B 3HAHHH HOPMATHBHO-IpaBOBbIX aKTOB (eyepasbHOrO, 
PerHOHaIbHOTO HM JIOKaJIbHOTO YpOBHeli, persaMeHTHpyrOlMx eaATeIbHOCTb 
lle qarora-opraHu3aTopa B OTHOLICHHH IWIaHHpOBaHHaA, OpraHu3alluu W WpoBeyqeHua 
MaCCOBBIX J[OCYFOBBIX MepOlpHATH; YMeCHHM UCIOb30BaTb HOPMaTHBHO- 
IpaBoBble aKkTbI (beepasbHOTO, pervoHalIbHOrO HM JIOKaIbHOrO ypoOBHelt, 
peruaMeHTupyrolive exTebHOCTh HWeyarora-opraHu3aTopa pu IWylaHupoBaHUn, 
opraHy3alwu HW TpoBeyeHHM MaccOBbIX JOCYFOBbIX MepolpuATu; HaBbIKax 
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OCyIIecTBIICHHA JOKYMCHTAalMOHHOrO Obecre4veHHA WWIaHHpoBaHHA, OpraHH3alluu U 
IIPOBeCACHHA MaCCOBBIX JOCYFOBbIX MepoOlpHATHH. 

Komnemenyua 5. Tomoeuocmb obecneuueamb 6ezonacHocmb oby4arowuxca 
npu npoeedenuu Oocyeo6vix Meponpuamuu. OpnafeHve 93TOM KOMMeTeHUMelH 
BO3MO%KHO B TOM cllydae, eCIH CTyeHTbI-OakalaBpbl OyayT 3HaTb NMopaqoK 
oOecheyeHHa Oe30MacHOcTH oOy4arIOlHxcd pH MOATOTOBKe UH MpoBexeHuu 
MaCCOBBIX J[OCYTOBbIX MePOIpuATHH, TeXHUKy Oe30MacHOCTH Ha 3aHATHAX; YMeCTb 
aHaIW3HpOBaTb HM YCTpaHaATb (MMHUMM3UPOBaTb) BO3MO2%KHBIC PHCKH 2%Ku3HH 
3OPOBbIO OOy4aFOINHXca Mp MOATOTOBKe HM MpoOBeJeHHM MaCCOBbIX JOCYFOBbIxX 
MepOlpHATHH, KOHTPOMMpOBAaT COOMOAeHHe TEXHUKU Oe30NaCcHOCTH Ha 3AHATHAX; 
BulaeTbh clocobamu obecreueHua Oe30NacHOCTH OOy4aFOMINXcA Mpu MOATOTOBKe U 
IIpOBeweHHH MaCCOBBIX OCYTOBbIX MepolpHATu ciocobaMu KOHTpoIA 
coOsHOeHuA TEXHUKH Oe30MacHOCTH Ha 3aHATHAX. 

Komnemenyua 6. Cnoco6dxnocmb axanu3zupogamb opzanu3zayuio Oocyzo6ou 
OeAMEIbHOCMU U OMOENbHEIX MeponpUAMUL U OCYI;eCMBIAMb OYeHNKy ee Kauecmed. 
CryqeHT-Oakanapp mupoduna <«JlonomHHTembHOe oOpa30BaHHe» mpHoOperTeT 
Ta@HHy¥O KOMIeTeHIIMIO 4Yepe3 3HAHHA CYNIHOCTH WM BHOB aHasIM3a OpraHu3alluu 
OCYTOBOM jJ[eATeIbHOCTH, MaCCOBbIX MepoOrpuATHH, cinocoboB OlleHuBaHHa 
KauecTBa OpraHv3allMH MOCyroBol eATeIbHOCTH WU OTICIbHbIX MeporpuATUi; 
YMCHHA IIPOBOTUTb aHasIv3 W CaMOaHasIH3 OpraHH3allHu JOCYroBO WeATeIbHOCTH U 
OTICIbHBIX MePOIPHATUM, OI|CHHBaTb KauyecTBO oOpraHu3alluu OcyroBol 
JCATCIbHOCTH HU OTICJIbHBIX MCPONPHATHM; HABbIKH BaeHuA MeTOaMU aHasu3a 
OpraHu3alluu JOCYrOBOM eaATeIbHOCTH HU OTCJIbHBIX MepOlpHATH, MeTOTaMu 
OWeHHBaHHA KauecTBa OpraHH3allMu OCyrOBOH JeATeIbHOCTH HU OTJCJIbHBIX 
MeponpHaTHii. 

Komnemenyua 7. Tomoeuocmb Komniekmoeamb 2pynnol obyuarowuxcA C 
yuemom cneyuduku peanuzyemvix OonolMumebHvIx OOuWjeoOpaz06amejbHbIx 
NpO2paMM, UHOUBUOYAbHbIX U BO3PaCMHbIX XapakmepucmuK obyyarolyUuxca. B 
pe3yIbTaTe OCBOCHHA 3TOM KOMIMeCTCHIIMH CTYICHTbI JOJDKHbI 3HaTb MpPHHIIMIIbI 
KOMIUICKTOBaHHA Ipyiibl oOyyarolluxcd c yueTOM cllelMpuku peasM3yemMbix 
TOMOJHUTCIBHBIX OOpa30BaTeJbHBIX MpOrpaMM, HHAMBUAyaIbHBIX MU BO3PaCTHbIX 
XapakTepHcTUK oOyyarollMxcas, OCOOeHHOCTH cOcTaBJIeHHA paciiucaHua paOoTHI 
TBOpYeCKHX OObeCAMHEHUM (KpyKKOB, CeKIMM MU T.1.); YMeTb KOMIUICKTOBaTb 
Tpyltty oOyyaronuxcad c yueTOM cIielMduKU peaM3yeMbIX JOMOJHUTeIIbHBIX 
oOpa30BaTeIbHBIX TporpaMM, MHMBMyasIbHBIX MW BO3PaCTHbIX XapakKTepHCTUK 
oOyuarollMxca, COCTaBIATh paciiucaHwe paOoTbI TBOpYeCKHX OObeHHeHHI 
(KpyKKoB, cCeKIMM HU T.1.); BilaeTb HaBbIKaMM KOMIIICKTOBAHMA IpytilIbl 
oOyyarolluxch C y4eTOM  clieludukKH peasM3yeMbIX OMOJHUTCIbHBIX 
oOpa30BaTeIbHBIX IporpaMM, MHMBMyasIbHBIX MW BO3PaCTHbIX XapakKTepHCTHK 
oOyuarolluxcs, MeTOJaMH cOcTaBJICHHA paciiwcaHua padoTbl TBOpYecKHXx 
oObeMHeHHH (Kpy2KKOB, CeKIHH HT. I1.). 

Komnemenyua 8. Cnoco6uocmb 63saumodeticméobamb c opeaHamu ynpaeleHuA 
OOpa306aHuemM U COYUaTbHbIMU NapmHepamu Op2aHUZayUU, OCylecmenMOWel 
OOpa3z06amelbuyio OeAMelbHOCMb, NO Bonpocam pa3zeumUA OONOAHUMEeIb_HOZO 
OOpa306aHuA U npoBedeHUA MaccoéBbIX OoCyeosbIxX mMeponpuamuti. Coxep»KkaHue 
Wa@HHOWM KOMIICTeHIIMH packpbiBacTcCa B 3HAHHM MOTCHI[MaJIbHbIX COIMasIbHBIX 
IlapTHepoB, MOTHBOB UX B3aHMOelCTBHA C OpraHW3all[MaMu, peasM3yrOUMMu 
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JOUOMHUTeEIbHbIe ~OOpa3z0BaTeIbHbIe MpOrpaMMbl, (OpMasIbHbIX (OTOBOPHEIX, 
OpraHv3al[HOHHbIX) H HeOpMasIbHbIX (OPM B3aMMONelCTBHA C COIMaIbHbIMA 
llapTHepaMu; YMeHHM HaXOUTb COMMAIbHbIX HapTHepOB, pa3BHBaTb POpMasIbHbIe 
(MOrOBOpHbIe, OpraHv3allMOHHble) HM He*opMasIbHble (OpMbI B3aMMOJelicTBUA C 
HMMU; HaBbiKax BlaeHua cnocoOaMu B3aMMOJelCTBUA C OpraHaMM ylIpaBleHusa 
oOpa30BaHHeM HM COIHaIbHBIMA MapTHepaMu oOpraHu3allMu, OCyIecTBIAOMIeH 
OOpa30BaTeIbHyIO J[eATCIbHOCTb, MO BONpOcaM pa3BHTHA AONOMHUTebHOTO 
oOpa30BaHHA HM IIpOBeeHHA MACCOBBIX JOCYTOBbIX MepompuaTHii. 

Komnemenyua 9. Cnoco6dxvocmb axaiu3zupoeamb npoyecc u pe3yibmamol 
peanusayuu npozpamM OonolHumelbHoz2o Obpaz0éeaHuA, BHYMpeHHue U BHEWHUEe 
(cpedoevie) ycnoeua pazsumuA OonolHUMeNbHOZO OOpa306aHUA 6 OpeaHuZayuU, 
ocywyecmensowyel ob6pazoeamelbuyio OeamenbuHocmb. B pe3yibTaTe obOyueHHusA 
OakaslaBpbI JOJDKHbI 3HaTb CYUIHOCTb HM BUJbI aHasIM3a Wpolecca U pe3yIbTAaTOB 
WeATeMbHOCTH OpraHV3altuM nO pealM3aluu mporpaMM 4U_ pa3BHTHIO 
JONOHUTeIbHOrTO OOpa30BaHuA JeTeili BHYTpeHHHe UM BHeIIHHe (cpesoBble) 
YCIOBUA pa3BHTUA OpraHH3allMu, peaslM3ylollei MporpaMMb!l ONOMHUTebHOrO 
oOpa30BaHua JeTeli, B T. 4. COIMasIbHO-9KOHOMMYeECKHe YCIOBHA JeATebHOCTH, 
COIMMasIbHO-IICHXOIOrH¥ecKHMe OCOOeHHOCTH KOHTMHTeHTa, MeTOAMYecKOe U 
Kaypopoe oGecieyeHve; yMeTb aHalIM3HpOBaTb mporecc HU pe3ybTaTbl 
J[eATCMbHOCTH OpraHV3alluM M0 pealM3aluu mporpaMM HU pa3BHTHIO 
JONOJHUTeIbHOrO OOpa3z0BaHHA eTeii ONpeyenATh, U3ydaTb MU aHasIM3HpOBaTb 
BHYTpeHHWe H BHeIHHe (cpegOBble) YyCNOBMA pa3BHTuA opraHus3al(un, 
pearu3yrolleti MporpaMMbI J{OMOHUTeIbHOrTO OOpa30BaHMa eTeli, B T. 4. 
COIMaJIbHO-3KOHOMHYECKHe YCIOBUA eATCIbHOCTH, COIMaIbHO-MCHxXONOrM4eckHe 
OcOOeHHOCTH KOHTMHTeHTa, MeTOM4ecKOe HM KagpoBoe obecreyeHHe; BayeTb 
HaBbIkKaMM = aHaliu3a =©mpollecca HU pe3yIbTaTOB peasu3aluu mporpamMM 
JOMOJIHUTeIbHOrO o6pa30BaHna opraHu3allnu, OCyINecTBIAOMeH 
oOpa30BaTesbHy!O J[eATCMbHOCTb, MeTOaMHU OMpeyeeHHA, W3y4YeHHA UM aHasN3a 
BHYTPpeHHUX H BHeINHMX (CpeOBbIX) YCIOBMii pa3BHTHA opraHM3al(un, 
pearu3yrolleli MporpaMMbI J{ONMOTHUTeIbHOrTO OOpa30BaHHaA eTeli, B T. 4. 
COIMaJIbHO-3KOHOMHYECKHX YCIOBHI JeATeIbHOCTH, COMMasIbHO-IICHXOJOrM4eCKHX 
ocoOeHHocTeii KOHTHHTeHTa, METOAM4eCKOro H KaypoBoro OOeceyeHHA. 

Komnemenyua 10. Tomoexnocmb pazpabamoieameb npedjooceHua no pazseumuro 
OonomHumelbHozo OOpaz06aHuA (HanpaéleHuro OONOAHUMeNbHOZO OOpa306aHuUA) 6 
opeanuzayuu,  ocywecmensiowet obpa3z06amenbuyio = OeAMeabHOCMb, ~—U 
npedcmaéeiamb ux pyKoeodcmey opzanusayuu. ColepxKaHHe KOMMeTeHUMH 
packpbiBaeTca B 3HaHHAX CTYeCHTOB O (opMax UpecTaBeHuA UpesoOxKeHHH 10 
pa3BUTHIO OOpa30BaHUA PyKOBOAMTeAM HM Weqaroru4eckOMy KOJIJIeKTHBY; YMeHHAX 
pa3paOaTbIBaTh WM TIpescTaBATh PyKOBOACTBy M MesarormuecKOMy KOJIIeKTHBY 
TIpeqioxKeHua 10 pa3BHTHIO opraHu3allMu,  pealu3yrolleii mporpaMMbl 
JONOHUTeIbHOTO §=©obpa30BaHua, WepeuHio HU cOepkKaHHIO mporpamm, 
oG6eceyeHuIO KavyecTBa UX peasH3allMH, COBepIIeHCTBOBAaHMIO KaspOBOro, 
HOPMaTHBHOLO, yue6HO-MeToAM4eckoro u MaTepHasJIbHO-TeXHHYeCKOrO 
o6ecneyeHua; HaBbiKax BJlayleHua cnocodamu pa3paOoTKH MpenqoKeHui 0 
Pa3BHTHIO OMONHHTeIbHOrO OOpa30BaHua (HallpaBseHuIO JOMOJHUTeBHOrO 
o6pa30BaHuA) B OpraHH3allMu, OCyIIeCTBIAIOINe OOpa3z0BaTeIbHY!O JeATeIbHOCT, 
M HaBbIKax UpesCcTaBJIeHHA UX PyKOBOCTBY OpraHUu3alluu. 
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Komnemenyua 11. Tomoenocme nianuposamb u opeanuzoéevleamb coemMecmHo 
Cc Memooducmom Memoouueckylo pabomy u noéebllueHue Keanudukayuu nedazoz06 
OonomHumelbHozo ObOpaz06anun. B cofepKaTesbHOM IWlaHe CTyeHT-OakasaBp 
OJDKCH 3HaTb OCHOBbI WWIaHHpOBaHA WM OpraHu3allwH MeTOMYeCKOM paOoTH u 
MOBBINICHHA KBaIMuKAalMH WelaroroB OMOUHUTeIbHOTO OOpa30BaHua, cTaqMu 
IpodeccHoOHaIbHOrO pa3BUTHA Meqarora; yYMeTb B3aHMOelCTBOBaTb C MeTOAMCTOM 
TO BOIMpOcaM I1aHHpoBaHuA U OpraHH3allMu MeTOAM4ecKON paOoTHI HW MOBbIMIeHHA 
KBalupuKallMu WetaroroBw JOMOUHUTeIbHOTO OOpa30BaHua; BlaleTh MeTOTaMu 
IWIaHHpOBaHHA H OpraHV3all[MH COBMeCTHO C MCTOMCTOM MeTOAMYeCKON padoTEI 
MOBbINICHHA KBAINMUKAMM WesaroroB AOMOMHUTeIbHOTO OOpa3z0BaHHa. 

IIporecc dopmMupoBaHua CielMasIbHbIX KOMIeTeHIHH B pamKax OOII BITO 
mpoduia <«JlonomHuTembHOe oOpa30BaHHe», pa3padoTaHHoi B ALITY uo. 
K. J]. Yurmuckoro, ocylecTBIseTCA B XOe OCBOCHHA AMCIMIMIMH TakKUX Mossel, 
Kak: «KOHIelTyasIbHble WH HOPMATHBHO-IIpaBOBble OCHOBbI AOMOJHHTebHOTO 
oOpa30BaHHA», «OpraHH3al[MOHHO-eqarormuecKe OCHOBbI JOMOJHUTeIbHOTO 
oOpa30BaHua = eTel, #«TexHomoruu egarormueckoi eaTebHOCTU B 
TOMONIHUTeEIBHOM oOpa30BaHHH», «IIcuxomoro-leqarormueckoe ConmpoBoxkKqeHHe 
oOpa30BaTesbHO eATebHOCTH B CHCTeMe J{OMONHUTeIbHOTO OOpa30BaHHA», 
«Jletu c ocoObsimu oOpa30BaTesIbHBIMH OTpeOHOCTAMH B J{OMOMHUTeCIBHOM 
oOpa30BaHuM», «CollalbHo-leqarormueckad  J[eATCJIbHOCTb B  CHCTeMe 
OMONHUTeEIBHOTO oOpa30BaHHu®. Takxke opMupoBaHHe  CIlellMasIbHbIx 
KOMIeTeHIHH pOMCxXOoqMT B polecce OcBOeHHA AMCIMMIMH WO BBIOOpy: 
«J[uanoropble TexHoNorHu», «[lonckoBo-HccueqOBaTeIbCKHe TeXHOJOIMU», «Kiry6 
Kak (OpMa JOMOMHUTeIbHOrO OOpa3z0BaHHA», «CTyquA Kak (bopMa opraHu3allnu 
OMONHUTeIBHOrTO § oOpa3oBaHua», <«llIkoma Kak dopmMa OnNOHUTeIbHOTO 
oOpa30BaHua, <«TeaTp kak opmMa  OMONHUTeIbHOTO oOpa30BaHHA», 
«JlononHUTeIbHOe OOpa30BaHve B IWIKOJe», «JJONONHHTeIbHOe OOpa30BaHHe B 
TOWKOIbHOM OOpa30BaTeIbHOM yupexyeHuM», «J,oMONHUTeIbHOe OOpa30BaHHe B 
cucteme HIIO», «OpraHu3altua JOMOJHUTeIBHOrO OOpa30BaHHA B By3e» [4]. 

Jina copmMupopaHua cilelMasbHbIX KOMIMeTeHIMH Oynzyuiero meyarora- 
OakallaBpa OorbIIOe 3HAYCHHe UMEIOT pa3sHooOpa3Hble WpakTHKU, OpraHH3yeMBle B 
lpolecce o6yyeHua B By3e. B OOI, peanu3yemoii B ALITY um. K. J]. Yurmucxoro, 
IIpeyCMOTpeHBI cCJIeqyroulMe BUbI WpakTHK: yueOHad (O03HaKOMUTEeIbHAaA) 
IipakTuka, UpOu3BOCTBeHHad (Mearormueckad) B J[CTCKUX O3OPOBUTCIIbHbIX 
mlarepax, UpOv3BOCTBeHHad (eqarormueckad) B CHCTeMe JOMOJHUTeIbHOTO 
oOpa30BaHHA, IpOu3BOCTBeHHad (WeqarorMueckad) KYyJIbTYPHO-IIpOcBeTUTeIbCKad, 
IIpOH3BOACTBeHHad McceqoBaTembcKad. IIpu stom 6a3aMu IpakKTHK MOryT OBIT 
YUPOKICHHA ONOUHUTeIbHOTO OOpa30BaHHa eTeli CHCTeMbI oOpa30BaHHaA, 
KYJIBTYPbI HM clopTa, OOMeoOpa3z0BaTeIbHble WIKOJIbI (C OAOKOM JOMOMHUTeIbHOTO 
oOpa30BaHH4), JeTCKHe O3OPOBHTeIbHbIe OOpa3z0BaTesbHbIe Jarepa [4]. 

Jina oOecneueHua KkayecTBa MOZTOTOBKH egarora-OakalaBpa OJDKHO 
BBINOJHATBCA OJHO H3 PlaBHbIX YCJIOBMM — UHTerpallua Mpoleccos d@opMupoBaHHuA 
CIIeWMasIbHBIX KOMIMCTeHUMM Cc OOMeKyIbTypHBIMM U mpodeccHoHambHbIMu 
KOMIIe€TCHIMAMH, IPH 39TOM OHa JOUMKHA OTPaxKaTb cremupuKy NOATOTOBKU 
podeccuoHata B oOOaCTH KYIIbTYPHO-IIPOCBeTUTeNbCKOH UU OCyroBoli 
T@aATeIbHOCTH. 
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UCNOsIb3OBAHME OTKPbITbIX OBPASOBATEJIbHbIX PECYPCOB B 
OBPA3OBAHUN 


THE USE OF OPEN EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES IN EDUCATION 


AdHoTauna / Abstract 


TnaBHol 3aauel WaHHOl CTaTbH ABJIACTCA U3y4eHHe M OLCHKa MCMONb30BaHHA 
WM UepcieKTHB pa3BHTHA OTKPbITBIX OOPa3z0BaTeJIbHbIX pecypcoB B Poccuu Hu B 
MO@KYHapOJHOM KOHTeKCTe C HCTOpHyecKO HW NpaBOBOM TOYeK 3peHHA, a TakoKe 
TipeyqcTaBleHve Ha MIpHMepe HHTerpallHH OTKPbITHIX OOPa30BAaTeJIbHbIX PeCypCOB 
By30B B 93JICKTPOHHOM OnOmMOTeKe Moptana «EQuHOe OKHO» BO3MO%KHOCTeH 
MHoOpMalMOHHOrO OOMeHa B OOpa3z0BaTeJIBHOH cpeze. 

The main objective of this paper is to study and evaluate the use and prospects 
for the development of open educational resources in Russia and in the international 
context from the historical and legal point of view as well as to represent the 
opportunities for the information exchange in the educational environment on the 
example of the integration of open educational resources of universities in the digital 
library portal ‘Single Window’. 


Kioueépvie ci06a: OTKpbITbIe OOpa3z0BaTesIbHble PECyPCbI, OTKPbITaA JIMICH3HA, 
MOTpeOUTeIM KOHTeHTA, OHaiH-oOpa30BaHHe, MHTepHeT-TeXHOJIOrHH, 
MHopMatTH3alHA OOpa3z0BaHHA, JIMIeH3MpOBaHHe IpaB Ha 
MHTEIICKTYaIbBHyI0 COOCTBEHHOCTB 

Keywords: open educational resources, open license, consumers of content, online 
education, Internet technology, informatization of education, intellectual 
rights licensing 


BeeneHve 


O6pa30BaHve B COBPeMeHHOM MUpe CTasIO 2KH3HCHHO HeEOOXOAHMbIM BUOM 
J[eATebHOCTH YeOBeKa. UeOBeK YUHTCA Ha IPOTMKEHUM BCeli 2KU3HU HE3AaBHCHMO 
OT (PH3M4eCKUX BO3MOXKHOCTeli MU COMMabHOorO cTaTyca. HeBo3MO2%KHO FOBOpUTb O 
pa3BHTOM oOmecTBe 6e3 COBpeMeHHOrO MHCTUTyTa OOpa3z0BaHHA, OTBeUArIOIIero 
lipeycTrapieHuam oO OTKpbITOcTH uM Bceobmei BocTynHOcTH 3HaHHi. HayyHoe 
3HaHWe, Tak WIM WHade TpaHcMpyemoe B Mporecce oOyyeHuA, DOIKHO ObITh 
OOMeCTBeHHBIM JOCTOAHHeM. CoppeMeHHBEIe MHOpMallMoHHO- 
KOMMYHHKallMOHHble TeXHOJIOFHM CHOCOOHBI OTKPbITh HaydHoe 3HaHHe [JIA BCerO 
yeIOBeueCTBA. 

OOpa30BaHne, Kak U HayKa, JOJDKHO Ciy2KHTb HHTepecam oOmecTBa, BO Omaro 
BCeM ero WieHaM, 9THHYeCKUM Tpynmam. OTKpbiToe oOpa30BaHve sABsIAeTCA 
HaCyIHOi OTpeOHOCTHIO COBpeMeHHOrO oOulecTBa. OTKpBITOe obpa30BaHHe 
TIOHHMaeTCA HaMH kak OCTyHHOe BCeM 6e3 kakux-1M00 orpaHM4ueHuii, 
TIOHHMaeMOE B OTICMIBHBIX CJIYUadXx Kak ellie M GecraTHoe. 
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buarogapa oTKpbIToMy oOpa30BaHvio JOCTyI K ayTCHTH4HbIM MaTepvasiaM 
HUKOrya He OBI TaKHM JIerKMM, Kak ceifuac. OrpoMHoe KOMYeCTBO pecypcoB U 
MaTepHasIOB Ha pa3HbIX A3bIKAX JOCTYMHO JIA HeMeIeHHOrO Ucnob30BaHUA. Len, 
39TOH cCTaTbH — MOMbITKA MpOaHaM3HpOBaTb UCTIIOb30BaHHE  OTKPBbITBIX 
oOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX PCCYPCOB JIA BbICIUerO OOpa3z0BaHHA, H3YYUTb MexKyHapoHblit 
OMBIT H CHTyalH10 B Poccun. 


Uctopua cozgaHua VM npaBoBble acneKTbI OTKPbITbIX OGpas0BaTeNbHbIx 
pecypcos 


IIpexye Bcero HeoOXOqHMO YTOUHHTb, YTO HCHOM30BaHHbIM B 3arlaBHu 
CTaTbH TepMHH «OTKPbITbIC OOpa30BaTeIbHbIe PeCypcbl» JOCTaTOUHO WHpPOKO 
Yciomb3yeTca B Poccuv, HO ero TOJIKOBaHHe HE COOTBeETCTBYeT IIPHHATOMY B 
MO@KYHapOwHOM Hay4HO-oOpa30BaTeIbHOM COOOIecTBe TOJIKOBaHHIO TepMHHa 
«Open Educational Resources» (OER). Jlanupiii aHrmos3br4HbIi TepMHH Haya 
MCHONb30BaTbcA B Hayate XXI Beka B CBA3H C MHOABJIEHHeEM IpoeKTa 
Maccauycetckoro TexHomorMyeckoro uHcTHTyTa MIT OpenCourseWare (OCW), 
KOTOpbIM (pHHaHCupoBasica HeKOMMepyeckKoH opraHu3auuei William and Flora 
Hewlett Foundation u 3akm1oyalica B OTKpbITOH myOuMKayuH B ceTH MnTepHer 
yueOHBIX HW MeTOAMYeCKHX MaTepHayloB MO UWIMpoKOMy CIeKTpy MCIMIMIMH, 
W3y4daeMbIxX B yHuBepcuTetax [12]. pu stom ocHOBHOM OCcOOeHHOCTHIO MpoeKTa 
Oba OTKPbiTat JIMWeH3HA Ha UCHONb30BaHHe 9THX MaTepHallioB Hay4Ho- 
OOpa30BaTeIbHbIM COOOLIeCTBOM BCero MUpa, OllyckKaloljad KOMMpoBaHue, 
pacmipoctpaHenue M MO/HMuKAaIMIO 9THX pecypcoB, HX UCHONL30BaHHe IA 
paspaOoTKH HOBBIX OOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX pecypcoB. TakuM o0pa30M, kK 
oOpa30BaTeJIbHbIM pecypcaM Obl IpHMeHeH MOAXOL, NOJYIMBIIHH paHee WIMpoKoe 
pacmipoctpaHenue B ciepe pa3spadoTKH cBOOORHO  pacmpoctpaHaemoro 
TporpaMMuHoro oGecrieyeHHA C OTKPbITKIM KOZOM (open software). OrTKppiTpIe 
oOpa30BaTeJIbHble pecypcbl MHTeETpHpyioTcsA B Mpowecc oOyyeHuA HapsaAy c TaKHMU 
TI¢peAOBbIMM CpefCTBaMH, Kak OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIit KpayCOPCHHT, pealM3yeMbIi Ha 
OCHOBe COBPeMeHHbIX HH(OpMalHOHHEIX H KOMMYHHKalUMOHHBIX TexXHOJIOrHi u 
ABIAIOWMHCA OHUM 3 BaxKHeMWIMX HHCTPyMeHTOB COlMMaM3allHH B YCNOBHAX 
Tlepexoyja OT TpaMIHOHHBIX oOulecTB (society) K ceTeBbIM cooOlIecTBaM 
(community) [3]. B poccuiickom cermMeute cetu VWutepHeT nox «OTKPBITBIMU 
oOOpa30BaTeIbHbIMH pecypcaMy>, KaK UpaBHJIO, MOHHMaIOTCA PeCypcbl, KOTOPBIe 
ABIAIOTCA OCCHMaTHbIMH HM CBOOOAHO AOCTYNHBIMH JIA BCeX HOb30BaTeIeH CeTH, 
T. ©. He TpeOyrOT aBTOpu3alIMM Ha caliTax M He HMeIOT OrpaHuyeHuii Ha ceTH (IP- 
ajpeca), C KOTOPbIX OCYIIeCTBIMeTCA JOCTyM K pecypcaM. OgHako mpaBosble 
BOMPOCbl, OTHOCALIMeCA K JOMYCTUMBIM J[eHCTBHAM C ITHMH OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIMU 
pecypcaMu, B OOJIbUIMHCTBe CyydaeB OCTaIOTCA HeOCBeLeHHbIMH. Ha HeKOTOPbIX 
caliTax IIpHcyTcTByeT yBeyOmMsIeHve Tuna «Bce mpaBa 3alMuleHbi. Komuposanue, 
pacmipoctpaHenue uHdopmMauMH jolyckaeTcd pH HasM4HH MHCbMeHHOrO 
pa3spelleHua Bulayembia calita». Hepeyku yBefqomMieHua Tuna «JlomycKaetca 
MCHONb30BaHHe MaTepHalOB B OOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX WesIAX IPH YCNOBHH CCbIIKM Ha 
WaHHbI calit». Unorga mpucyTcTByIOT yKa3aHWA Ha JOMYCTHMOCTb CKayuBaHHA U 
VCHONb30BaHHA pecypca JIA JIM4YHbIX Welle, HO HeJOMyCTHMOCTb KONMpoBaHHA 
HHopMalHu WIM ee pa3sMeLeHHH Ha Ipyrux calitax. 
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B mMupoBo mpakTuke pacmpoctpaHeHve nosyuniM muueH3uH Creative 
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CC BY-NC-ND. 

K coxkayleHnio, caliTbl, Ha KOTOPbIX HMeIOTCA YeTKHe yKa3aHHA Ha JIMUCH3HH, 
TOqOOHbIe + MWeH3H1M Creative Commons, um Ha OMycTHMble crocoOnl 
YCHOJIb3OBAHHA Pa3MeLCHHBIX B CTH pecypcos, B poccuiickoM MutepHetTe BecbMa 
MaJIOUNCNeHHEI. Tako cuTyalluu cmocoOcTByeT MH TO, 4YTO B HacTOALIee BPeMA B 
ropHcauKyuH Poccun oTcyTCTByeT HOpMaTHBHO-lIpaBoBad Oa3a DJId NpHMeHeHHA 
CBOOOAHBIX JIMUeCH3Hi. 

Hemb3a He YyNOMAHYTb HW O MpoOsemax, CBA3aHHBIX C HCIHOIb30BaHHeM 
OTKPBITBIX pecypcoB Id BBbICWero oOpa30BaHua. XOTA UpHMeHeHHe 
WH@OpMalHOHHBIX TeXHOJOFHM OBbIMIAaeT MOTHBAUMIO HU O3HaBaTeJIbHYIO 
aKTHBHOCTb CTYJe€HTOB, HHTepec K IpeqMeTy, MoMoraeT HHTeHCHpHUMpOBaTh U 
VHIMBUAyasIu3upoBaTb OOyYeHHe, UX HCMONb30BaHHe NpesloaraeT JOCTATOUHBIM 
YPOBeHb KOMIIbIOTepHOH TpaMOTHOCTH, alOWMi yBepeHHOCTb, 4TO AOCTyMHaA 
TEXHOJIOrMA HCiHoub3yeTCA ayeKBaTHO [2]. Hamwune Ha calitax By30B OTKPBITBIX 
pecypcoB He Bcera paccMaTpuBaeTcd PYKOBOJCTBOM Kak HeOOxOAMMBIi 
KOMHOHeCHT IIpoOsBWKeHHA By3a H HOAbeMa ero Mpectwxa. B noKa3aTesax 
OTYCTHOCTH BY30B He Y4HTBIBACTCA HaIMYHe OTKPBITHIX OOpPa3s0BaTeJIbHbIX 
pecypcos. CBoto pouib 3eCb UrpaeT HM HeAOCTATOK CTHMYJIOB AJA MpenosaBaTesel K 
pa3pa0oTKe HM pa3MeLIeHHIO OTKPBITbIX OOpa30BaTCJIbHbIX PeCypCoB, a TakoKe 
He]OCTaTOUHbI YypOBeHb BlaeHHA WHTepHeT-TeXHOJIOrHAMH (co3qaHvMe U 
MOAWepxkKa caliToB, yilpaBlleHHe KOHTeHTOM). Hamwune HOBBIX TeXHOJOrHH He 
TIPHBOAMT K aBTOMaTHYeCKOMY H3MCHeEHHIO CaMOM «KYJIbTypb> OOy4eHHA, OHH 
TOJIBKO IIpeOCTAaBIIAIOT BOSMOXKHOCTH JIA ee TpaHctopmaunH [8]. 

Caiitbi, paspa0oTaHHbIe Ha cpeyCTBa rpaHTOB HM M0 BbIMTpaHHbIM KOHKypcamM, 
3a4acTyIO IpeKpallaioT %KHTb Mocle OKOHYaHHA duHaHcupoBaHusa. Ipu 
pa3MelleHHM pecypcoB He yJeMeTCA JOJDKHOTO BHUMAHHA T1paBOBbIM BOTIpOcaM, B 
OOJIbIIMHCTBe CJIy4uaeB OTCYTCTBYIOT yKa3aHHA Ha JJOMYCTHMOe UCIOb30BaHHe. 
Poccuiickoe 3aKOHOAaTeIbCTBO B OOACTH aBTOPCKOrO MpaBa HW HHTeWIeKTyasIbHOU 
COOCTBeHHOCTH Ha CeroqHALMIHHM JeHb He BKIIOUaeT KCBOOOHBIe JIMLCH3HM»». 
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Npumepbi OER-npoektos (Open Educational Resources) B pa3HbIx 
cTpaHax WM MepcnekTuBbI pasButTua OOP (oTKpbITbIX O6pa3z0BaTeNbHbIx 
pecypcos) 


XotTelocb Obl IMpHBeCTH HeKOTOpbIe UpHMepbl ycielWiHoro co3yqaHuA 
Yciomb30BaHuA OOP (OTKpBITHIX OOpa3sOBaTeJIbHbIX PCCYPCOB) B BbICIUHX YYeCOHBIX 
3aBeJe@HHAX BO BCeM Mupe. 

IIpoext Maccayuycetckoro TexHoslormyeckoro MHcTUuTyTa (Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) — MIT OpenCourseWare (OCW) (http://ocw.mit.edu). 
Hayano mpoexta mpuxogutca Hwa 2002 roy. Marepuanpl yueOHbIx KypcoB 
pa3mMemlarotca c sMeH3Heli CC BY-NC-SA. 

OpenCourseWare Consortium (http://ocwconsortium.org) — 9T0 cooOmjecTBo 
HeECKOJIBKHX COT BY30B HU pyrux Hay4HoO-oOpa30BaTesIbHbIxX yu4pexkTeHuh, 
mpoyBurarouyux OpenCourseWare (OCW). Ha aaHHoM pecypce uMeeTcs KaTasor 
calitos c OCW u Oonee 6400 kypcos Ha 27 a3bIKax. 

African Virtual University — npoexr OER@AVU Portal (http://oer.avu.org) 
Openly Licenced: «You can download, modify, share and distribute this material 
freely! Don't forget to contribute back if you make significant improvements» [11] 
(Bbl MoxeTe CKayuBaTb, peaKTHpOBaTb, MepecbilaTb MU paclIpocTpaHATb 3TOT 
Matepvan cBoboqHo! He 3a6piBalire BHOCHTb CBOM BKIaq, eC BbI CyemaeTe 
3HAYHTeJIBHbIC YIIYYWICHHA). 

IIpoext College Open Textbooks (http://collegeopentextbooks.org). Ha caiite 
pa3MelleH KaTalOr MOJHOTeKCTOBBIX y4eOHHKOB, AocTymHbIxX B VuTepHete c 
OTKPBITBIMH JIMUeH3H1MH. 

Takxke MO%KHO yMOMAHYTb Takwe ycriieliHbie mpoeKTbl OOP, kak 
Commonwealth of Learning (Kanaya) (http://www.col.org), OCW — University of 
California (CIUA) (http://ocw.uci.edu), OpenLearn — The Open University 
(BemmkoOputanus) (http://www.open.edu/openlearn/), OER Africa (FOAP) 
(http://www. oerafrica.org), Open University of Israel (U3pans) 
(http://ocw.openu.ac.il), OCW KU Leuven (Besprus) (http://ocw.kuleuven.be). 

IIpoext WUucrutyta FOHECKO no undopMal{MoHHbIM TeXHOJIOrHAM B 
oOpa30BaHHn (AUTO) «OTKPBITBIC oOpa30BaTesIbHBIe pecypcbp» 
(http://ru.iite.unesco.org) HalpaByieH Ha Mowepxky ZBHxKeHHA OOP u cosqanHne 
ycIOBUl JIA paspaOoTKH, OOMeHa HM UcrONb30BaHuA OOP, B 4acTHOCTH B CTpaHax 
CHI u bantuu: anamutTuueckue uccieqOBaHHA, MOBbILeHHe HHPOpMUpoBaHHOCTH 
m0. ©BOlIpocamM pa3paboTKH uM UcHONb30BaHHa OOP, mogroToBKa kaypos, 
OpraHu3allua CeTeBOrO B3aHMOeHCTBHA, TeEXHOJOrMYeCKMe pa3paOoTKH, Co3qaHHe 
MHCTPYMeHTOB M xpanuui OOP Ha HallMOHaJIbHBIX A3bIKaX. 

B 2012 rogy B Hapwxe npouen Bcemupusii Kkonrpecc FOHECKO (World 
Open Educational Resources Congress), Wemb¥o KOTOporo OBO: MpeycTaBuTb 
9KCHepTOB H JIYYLIMe MUpOBIe MpakKTHKH B MHMWMaTHBax HM MOMTHKe B OOacTH 
OER; IpHHATb DeksapallHio, IpH3bIBarOWLy!Io MpaBHTeJIbCTBa MO lepxKaTb pasBuTHe 
VM HCHOIb30BaHHE OTKPBITHIX OOPa30BaTeJIbHbIX PeCypcoB; OTMpa3sqHoOBaTD |0-neTHe 
@Mopyma IOHECKO 2002 roga, Ha KoTOpoM Obl MpHHAT TepMHH «OER». 

B 2013 rogy B bproccese Obi mpoBeyeH Esponeiickuii caMMUT 10 OTKPbITOMy 
WM OHalH-oOpa30BaHHIo UM MporpaMMe MOJepHu3allHu eBporielicKoro OOpa3s0BaHHa. 
EWHCTBeHHBIM peycraputenem Poccuu B xonwe Cammuta cran MOCH 
(MockoscKHi rocyapcTBeHHbIt YyHMBepCHTeT 9KOHOMHKH, CTaTHCTHKM U 
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wHdopMatTuKn). OnbiT By3a B pa3BHTHM OTKPbITOrO OOpa3s0BaHHA VM IICKTPOHHOTO 
oOyy4eHua MOUyYH BbICOKMe OLeCHKH. CaMMMT COCTOAIICA MO COBMeCTHOM 
wHnyMatuBe Epponelickol accouHalluu yYHUBepCHTeTOB JJMCTaHIMOHHOrO OOy4eHuA 
(EADTU) u TenepanbHoro yupextopata Espokomuccuu mo oOpa30BaHHIo 
kybtype. JjanHat MHHUMaTHBa (aKTHYeCKH O3HAYaeT OTKPbITHe HOBOH MOBeCTKH 
mua ia Esponsl, wyellb KkoTopow — cTHMylMpoBaHve pa3BHTHA 
BbICOKOKaYeCTBCHHBIX, HHHOBaUMOHHBIX MeTOJOB oby4eHHA ocpeyCTBOM 
MCIOJIb30BaHHA HOBBIX TEXHOJIOrHM HU WudpoBoro KouTeHTa. Vi 3To He CaMOLeJIb, a 
cpeacTBo Wiad (oOpMupoBaHHA OoNee OTKPLITOTO OOpa3z0BaTebHOTO MpocTpaHcTBa 
JIA IpeOcTaBeHHA BbICOKOKaYeCTBEHHOTO OOpa30BaHHA HU, TCM CaMbIM, J\IAa 
OCTHKEHUA eBpOrelicKUX Leet 2020: noxbeM KOHKypeHTocnocobHocTH Espomst, 
cbopMupoBaHie KBasMpUuLApoBaHHoH pabouel CHJIbI HM yBeIMYeHHe 3aHATOCTH. 

OcHospipaich Ha UTorax padoTsr CaMMUTa, MOXKHO c(opMyJIMpOBaTb 
HeKOTOpble BbIBOEI Wit Poccun. Ecnm yueOuble 3aBeeHHA CTpaHbl He OBIaelOT 
HOBbIMH TeXHOJIOrHAMH, He OyAyT BOOpyxKaTb CBOMX MMTOMUeB HaBbIKaMH paOoTHl 
B COBPeMeHHOM ri00abHOM CeTeBO IKOHOMMKe, a CHCTeMa oOOpa30BaHHA He 
oOpeTeT 4epTI OTKPbITOCTH HM THOKOCTH, OHA OTCTaHeT OT MHPOBBbIX TEMIOB 
pa3BHTHA, He CMOXeT OOeCIe4HTb CTpaHy BLICOKOKBasIM@UUApOBaHHbIMM KaypaMy, 
MOTepAeT MIPMBIIeKATCIbHOCTh JIA MOTCHIMAIbHBIX 3apyOexKHbIX aOHTYPHeHTOB U 
MOBIeYeT OTTOK OTCYCCTBCHHBIX CTYJCHTOB, KOTOpble TpeqMouTyT MosyuaTb 
oOpa30BaHHe B Jpyrux cTpaHax (du3v4ecKH WIM BUpTyabHo). He ciyuaitHo 
YCMONb30BaHHe MHPOPpMalMOHHBIX TeXHOJOrMi AMCTaHWMOHHOTO obyyeHHA 
cnelMayMcTbl 0 cTpaTerMuecKuM poOsemaM oOpa30BaHHA Ha3bIBalOT 
oOpa30BaTebHOM cucTtemol 21 BeKa [7]. Yoxe ceifuac yuamtmeca u3 Poccun mo 
CBOeMy KOJIM4eECTBY BXOJAT B TepBy!O ecATKy NOAMMCAaBMINXCA Ha MaCCOBBIe 
OTKPBITbIC OHaMHOBbIe KypCbl, paspadoTaHHble 3a pyOexKOM VM pa3MeLeHHble Ha 
3apyOexKHBIX maTPpopMax. [Ip 9TOM HeOOxOAMMO YUUTHIBAaTh TakHe aCIIeKTbI, Kak 
cneyHupuka M@XKKYJIbTYPHOH KOMMYHHKalMu B OHaH-cpege [1] 1 HeBepOaBHBIe 
CpeJ{CTBa, KOTOpbIe MOTyT OTIMYATLCA B Pa3HbIX KysbTypax [9]. 

Poccuiickue By3bI (B epBylo O4epeysb — PesepasbHble HU UCcIeAOBATeIbCKHE 
YHUBEpCHTeTEI) HEOOXOAHMO BOOpyXKHTb COBPeMeHHbIM HHCTpyMeHTapHem, aTb 
BO3MO2KHOCTb BH€APHTb BbICOKOKaYeCTBEHHble MHHOBALMOHHbIe MeTOAbI OOyYeHHA 
C IIpHMeHeHHeM HOBeHMIMHX TeXHOJIOIMH WM MeTOAMKM CO3aHHA HM UCIOb30BaHHA 
UHMpoBoro KOHTeHTA. 


OTkKpbiTble o6pa30BaTesbHble pecypcbi BY30B: VHTerpalna B 
3NeKTpOHHONM OuonvoTeke noptana «EqQuHoe OKHO» 


BecbMa BaxkKHOM COCTaB/IAIOIWNeH OOpazs0BaTesIbHOrO KOHTeHTa ceTH MutTepHet 
ABIAIOTCA OOPa30BATCJIbHble PCCYPCbI, CO3AAHHbIC B BbICIWIHX YYCOHBIX 3aBeCHHAX 
M pa3MeljeHHble Ha caliTaxX By30B HM MUX CTpyKTypHbIX Nospa3yqereHui — 
(bakybTeToB, Kacbeyp, OnMOmMoTeK, a Take Ha MIIePCOHAJIbHBIX caliTax 
lipenofjaBatese H COoTpyAHHKoB. K TakuM pecypcaM OTHOCATCA Kak 3JIEKTPOHHBIe 
BepCHH BBIITYINeHHBIX B BY3€ MedaTHBIX U3qaHHi (yyeOubIx mocoobni, 
JlaOopaTOpHbIxX TpakKTHKYMOB, MeTOAMYeCKHX yKa3aHHii U Wp.), Tak M MaTepHasibl, 
CyLIecTByIOWMe TObKO B BHe IICKTPOHHBIX VW3aHH, a TakxKe OTKDPBITBIC 
3JIEKTpOHHbIe OnNONMHOTeKH BY30B (MOJIHOTCKCTOBbIe 9JICEKTPOHHbIe BepCHH 
BY30BCKHX 3QaHHi), caliTbl dakymbTeTOoB WH Kadbeyp (y4eOuEIe mocobuas, 
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MeTOMYeCKHe yKa3aHHA, MaTepHasbI K JICKUMAM, 3ajaHu1, paOouve MporpaMMBl), 
caliTbl TeMaTH4eCKHX Hay4HO-oOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX MPOCKTOB, MepCOHaJIbHble caliTbI 
lipenosaBatesen. 

3Ha4HTeJIbHad YaCTb MOAOOHBIX pecypcoB pa3MellaeTca Cc OrpaHHyeHHAMH Ha 
lipaBa JOcTyia, T. €. MOCTYMHa TOJIbKO C KOMIIBIOTePOB, PaCHOIOXKeHHbIX B CeTH 
BYy3a, HJIM 10 JIOTHHaM/TlapOsIAM, BbIaBaeMBbIM CTY[eCHTaM HM COTPyAHHKaM aHHoro 
yueOuoro 3aBeyeHua. Takat cuTyallua THUMYHAa, HallpuMep, JIA calTOB MHOTHX 
HayuHbIx OMOMOTeK BYy30B, Ha KOTOPbIX HapsAy C OTKPbITbIM JOCTYIIOM K 
3JICKTPOHHOMYy KaTayiory MmpefoctTaBiseTcd orpaHHueHHbIi OCTyM K 
TIOJIHOTCKCTOBBIM BepCHAM y4eOHO-MeTOAMYeCKHX HM Hay4HbIxX U3aHHi, 
BBIMYUICHHbIX B JaHHOM By3e. BmecTe c TeM B poccHiicKOM cerMeHTe ceTH 
VIuTepHeT CylecTBYIOT TbICHYM CaliTOB, Ha KOTOPBbIX JIeraJIbHbIM OOpa30M, T. e. C 
BeqoMa WM COrlacHd aBTOpoB HM MpaBooOsagaTerel, B OTKPbITOM ocTyne 
pa3MelleHbI y4eOHO-MeTOAMYeCKMe MaTepHasbl, MOATOTOBICHHbIe B BY3aX HU 
TipeqHa3HayeHHble JIA MCMONb30BaHHA B yYeOHOM Mpouecce. Pa3smemjeHue B 
cBOOOAHOM OecriaTHOM JOCTyMe WpeswoaraeT, YTO co3qaTeH pecypcoB TOTOBBbI 
IIPCHOCTaBHTb BO3MO2%KHOCTb O3HAKOMJICHHA C HHMM BCeX 3aMHTepeCOBaHHBbIX 
Toub30BaTeseh VuTepHeta, B TWepBylo O4epeyb MpenofaBaTesei U CTYAeHTOB 
By30B. OHaKO pa30pocaHHOCTh J[eCATKOB TbICAY PeCypcoB M0 TbICAYaM CaliTOB, Ha 
CTpaHuax KOTOPBIX IIpeACTaBJICHbI HeOObIUIMe 10 OObeMy (OT HECKOJIBKUX CAMHHI 
JO HECKOJIBKUX JICCATKOB) CIMCKM peCcypcoB CO CCbINIKaMM Ha (paiiJbl pa3sIM4HbIXx 
dopmatos (pdf, doc, djvu, zip, rar u ap.), HenaeT Wa NoNb30BaTenet MHtTepHeta 
3ayayuy WelleHanpaBJIeHHOro MOMCKa MHTepeCyIOWHX PeCypCoOB BeCbMa HeIIpocToH. 
PewmuTb Takylo 3afa4y MO3BOJIMeT MHTerpallMa pecypcoB B paMKax e/MHOM 
MHPOpMalHOHHOM CHCTeMbI, B KOTOpOM pecypcbI cHaOxKaloTca MeTajjaHHbIMH, 
pactipeyeseHHBIMH Ha pyOpHKH HM KOTOpad MpeOCTaBIAeT MOMb3OBAaTeIIO CpeyCTBa 
KOHT€KCTHO-aTpHOyTHOTO HOHCKa. 

OHM 3 BakKHeHUIMX pe3yIbTaTOB padoT B ciepe uHdopmaTu3alHH 
oOpa30BaHHa Poccun, BbIMOHeHHBIX B HOCHeHHe TOAbI B paMKax (elepasIbHBIX 
I[@IeBbIX IIporpaMM HM IIpHOpHTeTHOTO HallMOHaIbHOrO MpoeKta «OOpa30BaHHe»), 
cTalo co3qaHve desepaibHoli cCHCTeMbl HMH(OpMallHOHHO-OOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX 
pecypcop (BCHOP). B uucno KmroueBbIxX KOMMOHeHTOB MCHMOP sBxoguT noptal 
«EMHOe OKHO JOcTyia K OOpa30BaTesIbHbIM pecypcam» (http://window.edu.ru) wu 
KOpoTKo — «EQuHOe OKHO» — OOpa3z0BaTeJIbHbIMt MHTePHET-MpOeKT, OCHOBHbIMU 
3ayjavaMH KOTOPOrO ABJIAIOTCA CHCTeMaTH3allMA HM WpesoctaBseHve cBoOoszHOrO 
WOCTyWa K PYCCKOA3BI4HbIM 93JICEKTPOHHbIM OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIM pecypcaM IIA 
Pa3IH4HBIX KaTeropuit yuaCTHUKOB OOpa3z0BaTeJIbHOrO Mporecca. 

OcHOBHBIMH CTPyKTypHbIMH KOMMOHeEHTaMH opTaia «EMHOe OKHO» 
ABIAIOTCA KaTaslor  OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX MHTepHeT-pecypcoB,  93JIeKTpOHHad 
OvOmMOTeKa y4eOHO-MeTOAMYeCKHX MaTepHasIOB C OTKPbITBIM JOCTYNOM HU 
HOBOCTHBIe JICHTbI OOpa3z0BaTebHOM TeMaTHKH. VntTerpasibHblii KaTasor Ccoep KUT 
TIpeACTaBJICHHble B CTaHJapTH30BaHHOM opMe MeTaaHHble BHELIHHX MHTepHeT- 
pecypcoB (Kak caliToB, TaK HM OTJ{CJIbHBIX Ppa3MeJeCHHbIX Ha HHX pecypcoB) UH 
OMMCaHHA MOJIHOTCKCTOBBIX yONHKalMii 9IeKTpOHHOM OuOmmoTeKu. IIpu 
pa3MelleHuH = =B  KkaTaliore BHeWIHHe #MHTepHeT-pecypcbl cHaOxKaroTcA 
YHH@UUMpOBaHHbIM MeTaOlMCcaHHeM, BKJIOYAIOLIMM B cebs cylesyroulHue aTpuOyTBI: 
Ha3sBaHve, URL, aBtTopbi pecypca, aHHoTalua, peruon PO (npu Hamm4nH 
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reorpauyeckoi NpHHasexHOCTH pecypca), MepedeHb pa3qeu0B pyOpukaTopa, K 
KOTOPbIM OTHeCeH JaHHbIit pecypc. PyOpuunpoBaHue pecypcoB npovM3BoOAuTcA Ha 
OcHOBe [IIpHHATOTO B cHcTeMe (efepasbHbIX OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX MOPTAJIOB 
cTaHflapTa, KOTOpbI mpeyycMaTpHBaeT 4eTbIpe He3aBHCHMBIX HallpaBJIeHHA 
pyOpukaun: 
* 110 ypoOBHIO oOpa30BaHHA (OWIKONbHOe, OOnIee, mpodbeccHoHabHoe, 
JOMOJIHUTEIbHOE); 

* m0 wWeneBot ayyuTopun (aOuTypHeHT, UcceqoBaTelb, MeHepKep, 
TIpenoflaBatesb, yualniics); 

* m0 THUY pecypca (yyedHbIe, y4eOHO-MeTOAMYeCKHe, clIpaBOUHBle, 
WJIIOCTpaTHBHble, Hay4Hble MaTepHasIbl, HOPMATHBHbIe OKYMECHTEI H p.); 

* 10 WpeqMeTHOH oOnacTH (Ba Oa30BbIX IIpeAMeTHBIX pyOpukKaTopa — JIA 

oOujero oOpa30BaHHA H AIA UpodbeccHoHasIbHOrO OOpa30BaHH4). 

OnexTponHad OnOMMOTeKa Moptana «EQMHOe OKHO)» ABJIACTCA KPyMHeHWIMM B 
poccuiickom cermente MntepHeta xpaHHJIMUeM MOJIHOTeCKCTOBBIX BepCHli yueOHBIX 
WM yu4eOHO-MeTOAMYeCKHX MaTepHasIOB C OTKPbITBIM OcTyoM. IlomHbIe TeKCTBI 
(bain) MaTepHaoB pa3MelfaloTcA HeMOCpeACTBeHHO Ha cepBepe OuOmHOTeKH, HU 
Ha KapTouke MyONMKallMH ykKa3bIBalOTCA COOTBeTCTBYyIOWMe TunepccpuiKu. B 
KayecTBe 6a30Boro (bopMaTa xpaHeHua MaTepHasoB ucroub3yetca tbopmat pdf; 
HeEKOTOpble W34aHHA pa3MellaloTca B Bue (aiioB B dopmate djvu. Matepnan 
MOXKeT ObITb UIpecTaBIeH KaK B Bue OAHOrO (palina, Tak H HadopoM dpaiioB 
(HalpuMep, 10 rlaBaM MH pa3yeaM), Jif KaxKOrO 3 KOTOpPBIX Ha KapTouKe jaeTca 
cojjepxKaTesIbHoe HauMeHoBaHve. Vmeromjueca Ha Woptaie cpeycTBa moHcKa 
TO3BONAI0OT (OpMUpoBaTb BbIOOPKH pecypcoB MO pa3zqelam pyOpukaTopa 
(HalpuMep, 10 TeMaTHuecKUM pyOpHkaM) B COYeTaHHM C KOHTCKCTHBIM IIOHCKOM B 
Ha3BaHHM HW OMMCaHHM pecypcoB, B TOM 4uCJIe 10 aBTOpPy, KJIIOUCBbIM CJIOBaM, B 
Tekcte aHHotTayuu, m0 URL (q1a wHTepHet-pecypcos), mo royqy v3qaHHA, 10 
peruony P® u opranu3ayuu — nocTraBuiuky pecypcos. Houck m0 KOHTeKCTY MOXKET 
BBIMOHATBCA 63 yueTa WIM C yYeTOM MOpoorHH pyccKOrO AB3bIKa, a TaKKE C 
IIPHMeHeHHeM cCIelHabHoro A3bIKa 3alpocos. Hapazy c Hcnomb30BaHHeM 
BHYTPeHHMX TMOMCKOBBIX cpeJCTB MopTasla, Mpe4OcTaBAeTcA BO3MO2KHOCTb 
IIPpOH3BOHTb KOHTCKCTHBIM MOHCK C HOMOLIbIO BCTpOeCHHOrO MOHCKOBOrO cepBiica 
Google, KoToppiii oKa3bIBaeTca OcobeHHO 9¢p(PeKTHBHbIM IPH MOMCKe B MOJIHBIX 
TeKcTax MyOMKalHii, pa3MeleHHbIX B 9IeKTpOHHOM OnOnuoTeKe. [loptan 
BKIOUaeT TakWKe pA MOJCHCTeM, (PYHKIMM KOTOPbIX CBA3aHbI c padoToH c 
MOCeTHTeIAMH TOpTayia: pa3MelleHHe OT3bIBOB Ha pecypcbl HM Ux OOcyxKeHHe, 
OTBETbI Ha BOIPOCbI, MpOCMOTp HM pa3Mel[eHHe MpeAO%*KeHHbIX MOCeTHTeIAMH 
pecypcoB Jia OnOuMOTeKH M KaTaylora, cTaTHCTHYecKHi y4ueT MOceljaemocTH, 
BKIIOUaT TMOACUCT KOJIMYCCTBA MPOCMOTPOB KaxKOM H3 KapTOUeK pecypcoB u 
CKauHBaHHit daliyioB c MaTepvajlamMu OnuOmHOTeKH. DTO MO%XKHO cCpaBHHTb C 
B3aMMOJeHCTBHeM OHJIalH-ra3eT CO CBOMMH BHPTyaIbHbIMM 4HTAaTeAMN. 
Oco6OeHHO WeHHBIMH JIA ayAHTOPHOM paooTsl aABIaeTCA ccbIIKa — send us feedback, 
OCYINeCTBIAIOMAd HHTepakUMIo YMTaTesIA C U3aTebcTBOM [10]. 

CylecTBeHHbIM BKIal B MOMONHEHHe 93IeKTPOHHOM OuOmMOTeKH BHOCSAT 
TIOUb30BaTeNIM WopTasia, KOTOpble UpeararoT IA pa3MeljeHHa cCOOcTBeHHBIe 
aBTOPCKHe MaTepHalIbl, HCHOUL3yA pa3paOOTAaHHbIM JWI ITUX Wesel OHNAaMHOBbIN 
cepBuc noptana. Bce MaTepHasibl, pa3MeLeHHble B OHONMOTeKe, 3aHOCATCA B 
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CHeWMasIbHbIi peectp, a HX aBTOpaM BbIAaeTCA CBHJETEJIbCTBO O pa3MeLeHHH 
3JIEKTPOHHBIX KOMMH pecypcoB B OuOmMOTeKe. C HeECKOJIbBKHMH J[eCATKaMM BY30B 
3aKJIOUCHEI COMIalleHHA O Mepeqaue HeHCKIIOUNTEIIbHBIX paw Ha pa3MelleHue 
MaTepHaJOB B 3JIEKTPOHHOM OnOMOTeKe HopTana «EQHHOe OKHO». B paye BBICLIMX 
yUeOHBIX 3aBeeHHH YACHbIMH COBeETaMH BY30B OBIIO IPHHATO pellieHHe O TOM, YTO 
JJaHHbIe CBUCTCIBCTBa YAUTbIBAIOTCA IIpH H30paHHu MO KOHKypcy Ha OJDKHOCTB 
Kak TOATBepKyeHve MyOMKaWMN paooTEl, Awake ecu yueOHO-MeTogM4ecKad 
pa3pa0oTka He HMeeT HeyaTHOH BepcHuu. 

Tlepexoaa K MeTOWM4eCCKHM acteKTaM mpoekta «EMHOe OKHO», cileqyeT 
OTMCTHTb, 4TO MUCHONb30BaHMe 9ICKTPOHHOM OnOsMOTeKH He M3MeHAeT 
CYLIeCTBeHHBIM OOpa30M XapakTep H3y4eHHA yYeCOHBIX AHCUMIMIMH, Tak Kak aHHas 
3IEKTpOHHad OnONMOTeKa ABIIACTCA JIMMIb CpeACTBOM xXpaHeHHa, WoucKa U 
TIOLyYeHHA YACOHO-MeTOAMYeCKHX MaTepHasioB, MIpeCTAaBJICHHBIX B TpaMIMOHHOHM 
TCKCTOBOH MM rpaduyeckoi  dopmax. Pa3zymeetca, UCHONb30BaHHe TaKHX 
3JIEKTPOHHBIX OOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX PeCypcoB, KaK BHpTyaJIbHbIe sadopaTopHble 
TIpaKTHKYMBI, TIpOrpaMMb! JIA KOMIMBbIOTePpHOTO MOJeMpOBaHHA, MHTepaKTUBHBIe 
3JIEKTpOHHbIe yueOHbIe Wocoobus, ayHO- MU BHeCOIeKUMH, KOMMBIOTepHble 
JI@MOHCTpallu, OHaMH-TeCTbI, TaKXKe ABJIACTCA BeECbMa Ba?KHbIM, OCOOeCHHO IIpH 
TMCTaHUMOHHOM obyyeHHu [5]. Ognako fA MpodeccHoHalbHoro oOpa30BaHHAa 
BeCbMa BaKHOM ABJIACTCA HHC(POPMAlMOHHad COCTAaBIAIOMat, KOTOpadt MOXKeT ObITb 
lpeyctaByieHa B IIpocTou TeKcTorpaduyeckoH dopMe (Takoi Kak 9JIeKTpOHHad 
Bepcua oObtMHOro meyaTHoro u3qaHHa). IIpu 9TOM OCHOBHOM HHTepec 
TIpecTaBIAIOT MOROop MaTepwana, MeTOAMKa ero M3JIOKeHHA, MeTOAMYeCKHe 
peKOMeHyauHH M0 H3yYeHHIO Kypca, 3aaHHA Id CaMOCTOATEIbHOM padoTsl 
yualluxca, MpoBeseHue OHaMH-TeCTHpOBaHHA, KOTOPOe ABIIAeTCA 39PeKTHBHBIM 
CPeACTBOM aKTHBH3al[HH MO3HaBaTeIbHOH, ped@sIeKCHBHOH JeATeIbBHOCTH CTYJCHTOB 
[6] u tT. 4. Wnpoxuii cnextp HanpaBnenuii u cielMasbHocTel mpodeccuoHnabHOorO 
oOpa30BaHHa, HaIMyve pa3vIM4HbIX Hay4HO-eyarorMyecKHX IKON, OosbUIOe 
KOMYeCTBO YYeCOHBIX AMCUMIVIMH, WOABJICHHe HOBbIX Hay4HbIX HallpaBleHuli u 
T€pCMeKTHBHBIX TeXHOJOrHi, UCHOUb30BaHHe MpPHHIMNOB KOHCTPyKTHBH3Ma Kak 
(bunocodckoH OcHOBbI HH(opMal{MOHHO-obyyalolleH cpelbI eswaloT BecbMa 
aKTYaJIBHBIMH 3aau paciipoctpaHeHHua HM OOMeHa earorMyecKHM OMbITOM IlyTeM 
pa3MeleHHA B OTKPBITOM OcTyNe pa3HooOpa3sHbIxX y4eOHO-MeTOAMYeCKHX 
MaTepuasos [4]. 

B3avuMoyelicTBue C MOCeTHTeIAMM Moptasa, XapakTep HX OT3bIBOB Ha PeCypcsl, 
a TakoKe MIpOBOJMMbIM aHaIM3 MOceljaeMocTH HM BOCTpeOoBaHHOCTH pecypcoB 
T1OKa3bIBalOT, YTO OHH BeCbMa HHTCHCHBHO UCTIOJb3yIOTCA B OOpa30BaTeJIbHOM 
lipowecce — Kak [MpenofaBaTesiaMu, Tak MW yuyallumMucs. Takum o0pa3om, 
BBINOHeHHe aHHOTO poekTa cmocoOcTByeT pelieHHio 3aad UHTerpalMn 
oOOpa30BaTeIbHBIX pecypcoB yupexyeHHit oOpa30BaHua uM HayKH Poccun, 
oOecneyeHuA WMpoKoM AocTymHocTH yyeOHoro HW MeTOAMYecKorO MOTeHUMasa 
BY30B, 3(PPeCKTHBHOFO HCHOML3OBAHHA HAKOMJICHHOTO Hearoruyeckoro OMBITA. 


3aknroueHne 


Orpeyad Ha BOIpOc, ABIIAIOTCA JIM CBOOOAHO JOCTYIHbIe OOpa30BaTeIbHBIe 
pecypcri B Poccuu pecypcamu Buga «Open Educational Resources» (B NoHuMaHMNM 
IOHECKO), orset OyyeT ckopee Bcero OTpuaTembHbIM. IIpH 3TOM KauyecTBO 
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poccHlickux CBOOOHO OCTYMHbIX OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX PCCYPCOB COOTBETCTBYeT 
MHPOBOMY ypoBHio pecypcos Bua OER, a Wad OOmero OOpa3z0BaHHA, BO3MO2%KHO, H 
TIpeBbllaeT. OAHaKO poccHiickHe By3bl CYIeCCTBEHHO OTCTAIOT OT 3apyOe%KHBIX B 
oOacTH OTKPBITOTO WOcTyMa K CBOMM OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIM pecypcaM (MaTepuasaM 
yueOHBIx Kypcos). IIpwaHHbl 9TOrO BHATCA HaM B TOM, 4YTO co3aHHe 
OONbIIMHCTBA pOCCHMCKMX XpaHVJIMII OTKPBITBIX OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX PeCypCoB 
ABIIACTCA pe3yIIbTaTOM BbINOJHeEHHA YTOCyapCTBeCHHBIX 3aKa30B, IIpH 3TOM 
IIPHHATbIC B MHPOBOM MpaKTHKe OTKPHITHIe JMIeH3uu B Poccuu He MpesycMOTpeHBI 
B J[eHCTBYION[eCM 3aKOHOaTeIbCTBe OO aBTOpCKHX TpaBaxX WM lpakTH4ecKH He 
YCTIOJIb3yIOTCA B Cibepe OOpa3z0BaHHaA. 
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HUAHA BUKTOPOBHA HUKOSIBCKAA | NINA NIKOLSKAYA 


COXPAHEHME KYIIbTYPHOWM UQEHTMYHOCTH VM NOLFOTOBKA 
TNOBASIbHO KOMNETEHTHbIX FPAXKQAH B PYCNE ABYASbINHOTO 
OBPA3OBAHMA B BESIMKOBPUTAHUUM 


PRESERVATION OF CULTURAL IDENTITY AND PREPARATION OF 
GLOBALLY COMPETENT CITIZENS IN THE MAINSTREAM OF 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


AdHoTauna | Abstract 


CraTba ocBaAlleHa aHaiv3y COxpaHeHHA KyJIbTypHOM MAeHTHYHOCTH U 
HMOATOTOBKH ryOOaIbHO KOMI€TCHTHBIX TpaxkyaH. Ocodoe BHuMaHHe yyleeHo 
TBYA3BIYHOMY OOy4eHHIO, B Tpolecce KOTOporo JIA H3y4eHHA cCOeprxKaHHA 
TIp€AMeTOB HCHOb3YIOTCA Ba AZbIKa: KPOMe TOCyJapcTBeHHOTO aHrsIMiicKoro 
UIKOJIBHUKM H3y4al0T KeJIbTCKHE AZbIKH WI «A3bIKH HaClieqHA», a TaKKe YHCHHKU 
HeOputTaHcKoro WponcxoxyeHHa (FeTH 3 CeMel MHIpaHTOB) W3yyaIoT posHol 
ABBIK. 

The article is devoted to the analysis of cultural identity preservation and 
preparation of globally competent citizens. Special attention is paid to the bilingual 
education in the process of which two languages are used for studying the subjects” 
content: except the official English language pupils learn the Celtic languages or 
«heritage languages» and those of non-UK origin (children from migrant families) 
also learn their native language. 


Kmoueépie cioea: MUrpaHTbl, WOMITHHYECKHH, HHTerpallHA, AZ3bIKOBaA MOJMTHKA, 
IBYAZLIYHOe OOYYeHHE, ASbIKH HacseqHA 

Keywords: migrants, polyethnic, integration, language policy, bilingual education, 
heritage languages 


BenukoOputanna — Oa H3 HOUJMSTHHYCCKHX CTpaH MUHpa, B KOTOpOoH 
TIpO2#KUBaeT MHOTO lipeyqcTaBuresen pa3JIMGAbIx Halu u HapoyHoctei, a Tak?Ke 
2K CTOTHO IIpHOBIBaeT 3HAYUTCJIBHOC KOJIMUCCTBO HOBbIX MMMUTpaHTos. 
IIpaputesbcTBo CTpaHbl BBIHY2KTCHO pellaTb A3bIKOBbIe IIpOOJIEMBI STHX TpwKqan 
ASIA UX aKTHBHOM MATerpauuu B oOmlecTBO. CroutT OTMCTHTb, YTO A3bIKOBAA 
MOUMTHKa CTpaHbl HalipaBlleHa, C OHO CTOPOHbI, Ha COxpaHeHie KyJIBTypHoli 
UACHTMYHOCTH TpaxkKqaH MHOTOUNCIICHHBIX Hal[MOHAaJIbHOCTeH, ac apyroii, B3AT 
Kypc Ha MOATOTOBKY ru06aIbHO KOMI€TCHTHBIX TpawKkaH. OT s3bIKOBOM MOJIMTHKN 
3aBHMCHT A3bIKOBaA CHTyauHA B MHOLOA3bIMHOM oOmlecTBe CTpaHbl, Beb 
TIpaBHTCJIbCTBO MO2KCT CTHMYJIMPOBaTb pa3BHTHe MHOPOA3bIGHA B TOCYapctTBe, 
WIM, HaoOopor, CHeCp2KUBAaThb, CyKaA (yHKIMOHUpOBaHHe A3bIKOB MaJIbIxX Halu u 
HapoyHocteii, HepeqKO AOBOAA UX WO HOUJHOTO BbIMUpaHHs. Bmecte c Tem 
TIpaBUTeJIBCTBO oOeperaeT OCHOBHOM rocylapcTBeHHbIit A3bIK CTpaHbl, pa3BUBaeT 
CHOCOOHOCTH HaceJICHHA MOJIb30BaTbCA MM BO BCX ccbepax, 3aHUMaeTCaA penleHieM 
BOHPpOCOB peryJIMpOBaHHA ASbIKOBBbIX OTHOIeCHHH B CTpaHe, pa3BHTHeM HU 
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VCIOJIb30BaHHeEM A3bIKOB B CHCTeMe OOpa30BaHHaA B TOM 4ulcyIe. CnocoOcTByeT 
pa3BHTHIO TI0OaIbHOM KOMIICTeCHTHOCTH rpaxKaH CTpaHbl, KoTOpad mpHoOpetaerT 
oco6bylo 3Ha4MMOCTb B YCJIOBHAX Me?%KHANMOHAIbHbIX OTHOWCHHH, rye Oombuoe 
BHUMaHHe ylesIAeTCA B3AMMOJICHCTBHIO YeIOBeKa B MHpOBOM ObuecTBe [8]. 

B 9TOH cTaTbe MbI MOMbITAeEMCA MpOaHaH3MPOBaTb OCHOBHbIe MOAXObI B 
pycie Bys3bl4HOrTO OOpa3z0BaHua BemmKoOpuTaHMu: coxpaHeHWe KeJIbTCKMX 
A3bIKOB HM S3bIKOB HMMUTpaHToB BesMKoOputTaHHu, oBsayeHue MHOCTpaHHbIMH 
A3bIKAMH MW pa3BUTHe CHOCOOHOCTH MOMb3OBaTbCA TOCYapCTBeHHbIM aHTIMiicKHM 
A3bIKOM. MuorouncieHHble MMMHrpaHTbl, MpHOniBaBuine B CoeqHHeHHoe 
KopomescTBo BO BTOpoi nouoBHHe XX B., ObIIM BbIXOWaMU U3 KOJOHUH 
BenuxoOputanuu. C 1948 no 1962 r. onH HMeTM paBo cBOOOAHO Mpve3xKaTb B 
cTpaHy HM aBTOMaTH4eCKH CTaHOBWIMcbh ee rpaxkganamu. Ho takaa mMOepaibHad 
TOJMTHKa cCKOpo Oplia mpeKpaujena «Murpauuonnpim Axtom» 1971 roga 
(«Immigration Act 1971»), KoTopbiii orpaHwunBal MOTOK MurpalwH 
TIpeOcTaBsIAl WpaBO WepeceKaTb paHHbl CTpaHbl TOKO TrpaxKqaHaM, 
poquBmiumcs B CoequHeHHoM KoposieBcTBe WIM MMeBIIMM POJCTBEHHHKOB Ha ero 
Tepputopun. Hecmotps Ha orpaHwueHHa, rocyapcTBo Bce %*e NOOLpso0 
MHTerpalluio MMMHTpaHToB B MHOropacoBoe OpuTaHcKoe obulecTBO. B Hallie BpeMa 
MMMUIpaHTbI UMeCIOT TIpaBO BbIOMpaTb Hal{[MOHAaJIbHOCTb 10 CBOeMY YCMOTPeHHI0, 
ONHAKO JBOMHOe rpaxkTaHCTBO 3allpeleHo. A3bIKOBad NOUMTHKa OPHEHTUPOBaHa Ha 
ryOokoe BilaqeHHe aHriMiicKHM A3bIKOM HMMurpaHtamn. English for Speakers of 
Other Languages — ESOL (anrsmiicknit a3bIkK JI TOBOPALIMX Ha APyrux A3bIKax) — 
93TO TIporpaMMa, KOTOpad NOMOraeT HMMHIpaHTaM alaliTHpOBaTbCA B AHTIIOA3bIYHOe 
oOujecTBo. Ona TIpeOcTaBIAeT BO3MOXKHOCTh M3YYHTb WIM YIYYWIMTb aHMIMvicKnit 
A3BIK JIA YCTpOlcTBa Ha padoTy, MCMOb3yA pa3sIMYHbIe +MeKKYJIbTYPHBIe 
oOpa30BaTeJIbHbIe MIpOrpaMMBl, KOTOPble pacWIMpAIOT CBA3H M@EX*KY pa3/IM4YHbIMH 
cnosmu HaceneHuas. Ha Bceli Tepputopuu BeukoOpuTaHuu cyleCTByIOT KYypCbl 
aHIIMUCKOrO A3bIKa, KOTOpble (PUHAHCHpyeT MpaBuTeJIbCTBO. OyHakO OHH He 
ABIIAIOTCA CTAHapTH3MpOBaHHbIMH: padoTalolive TaM YYUTesA IPeHMyW[eCTBeHHO 
BOJIOHTepbI, a yYeOHbIe IPpOrpaMMbl HepeAKO UMECIOT 3HAYHTCJIbHbIC pa3IM4HA B 
pa3HBbIx peruonax cTpaupl [9]. 

XapakTepHbIM MpH3HaKOM oOOpa30BaTeIbHOH mNomMTHKH BesuKoOputanun 
CuuTaeTCA ee eleHTpamn3ayua. PykOBOACTBO WIKOJaMH — TpeporaTHBa MeCTHBIX 
opraHosB yupaByleHHa OOpa30BaHHeM, MOITOMY HX KOMII€TeCHIMM NpHHaiexKUT Kpyr 
mpoOsemM B OOYYeHHH HM MCMOMb30BaHHH KeJIbTCKHX A3bIKOB B OOpa30BaTeJIbHOM 
Tipowecce cpeqHux kon. CyjecTByIoT TakxKe oOpraHv3allwu, KOTOpbIe 
COTpyHHYaIoT C OpraHaMH yupaBleHHa OOpa30BaHveM, B UX *yHKUMH BXOAUT 
Hay30p 3a COXpaHeHHeM <«A3bIKOB HallMOHaIbHoro Hacwequa». Handosee 
W3BeCTHBIe 43 Hux: Scottish Consultative Council on the Curriculum (SCCC), 
Scottish Council for Educational Technology (SCET), The Welsh Language Board, 
Comhairlena Gaelscolaiochta. OTH opraHu3ayuH obeciequBalOT  UIKOJIBI 
TBYA3BI4HBIMM TpOrpaMMaMH UM CileqAT 3a UX 9P(PCKTHBHBIM HCHOMb30BaHHeM. He 
ABIIACTCA CKIIOUCHHeEM MM OpraHu3allMa paOoTbl Cc eTbMH MMMUTpaHTos. 
Buarogapa HacTowunpot padoTe HaylaxKeHbI HX MOWWepxkKKa MU BCeCTOPpOHHee 
coyelicTBHe cOlMarM3ayuu B ooOmecTBe. ITHM 3aHMMaeTca CryxOa TOMOLIM 
TIpeACTaBHTeIIM HallMOHaIbHbIX MeHbUIMHCTB («Ethnic Minority Achievement 
Service» — EMAS), koTopas, B YacTHOCTH, OKa3bIBaeT MOMOIMb B OBIAaeHHH 
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aHTIHUCKHM A3bIKOM — OOecHeynBaeT yHCOHBIMH TOCOOHAMH HM ayMOBM3yasIbHbIMH 
cpegctBamu. «IJoMolyb JOMOJHUTeIbHBIX WKOI» (Supplementary Schools Support 
Service) — 9TO HallMOHaJIbHOe AFeCHTCTBO, LWeIbIO KOTOPOrO ABJIACTCA HaaxKHBAHHe 
KOHTAKTOB Me?K ly LIKOJIaMH H MeCTHBIMH OOWIHHAMH HalMOHaJIbHbIX MCHBLIMHCTB, 
(puHaHcoBas, lopuywueckad MU OOpa3z0BaTebHad MOMOLIb. CozepxKaHve padoTEl c 
@TbMH HMMHIpaHTOB B IWKOJIC 3aKOUAeTCA B CiIeMyIOWeM: Mocue 3a4vceHuA 
IIPOHCXOJHT 3HAKOMCTBO c poguTenamu. Bo Bpema OecexbI UX HHPOpMUpyIOT O 
cucTeme oOpa30BaHHa B BemMKoOpuTaHHu B UeJIOM, a TakoKe IMpeOCTaBIIAIOT 
CBeJIeHHA O KOHKpeTHOM UIKoJIe, KOTOpy!o OyyeT WocemaTb HX peOeHOK, B 
YacTHOCTH 3HaKOMAT C HporpaMMoi OOyyeHHA, UpaBuiaMu BbIOOpa MpeMeTos, 
pacnopsqKom HA HT. 1. [7]. 

ABZbIKOBad TOWMTHKa BemukoOpuTaHHu HalipaBsieHa Ha COXpaHeHHe KeJIbTCKHX 
S3bIKOB — S3bIKOB KOpeHHOTO HaceleHua CeBepHoit Upnanguu, Wotaanqun, 
YouIbca, KOTOpbiIe UMerIOT OOMee Ha3BaHHe «heritage languages» («#3bIK HacleqHA», 
WIM «A3bIKH TpeAKOB»): BaWIMHickKHH, WOTIAaHAcKH resbcKHi u UplaHyAcKnit 
TOIBCKHH A3bIKH. CyleqyeT OTMeTHTb, 4YTO B JIMTepaType HepeAKO 9TH A3bIKU 
Ha3bIBaloT «A3bIKAMH HalMOHA@JIbHBIX MeHBbIUMHCTB» [8]. IIpH sToM He cHezyeT 
3a0bIBaTb, UTO NpeACTaBUTeIM BAJIIMUCKOTO, UpaHACKOTO MU WOTIAaHACKOrO ITHOCA 
B 93THX aJMMHHCTpaTHBHO-TeppuTOpHasIbHbIx palioHax BenukoOpuTaHHH acto 
COCTABJIAIOT OOJUIMHCTBO HaceeHua. HeoOxoqHMO OTMETHTD, 4TO A3bIKOBEAbI 
JIMHTBHCTbI CUMTaIOT ApeBHHe AB3bIKH, NPHHaiexKaljve KeJIbTCKOM BeTBH, 
3HAUHTeIbHO OTIMYAaIOWMMucA OT aHrMiickoro. Ilostomy xuTemM Yo9u1bCa, 
Wornanquu, CesepHot Upnanqun oco3HarioT MOTpeOHOCTb COXpaHATb sA3bIK 
TIpeAKOB U BlaeTh TOCyapCTBeCHHBIM — aHTJIMHCKUM, KOTOPBIM CJLy2KHT CpeCTBOM 
MexKyHaposHoro oOujeHHA BO BCeM Mupe. JIA coxpaHeHuA «A3bIKOB HaclequA» 
TrocylapcTBO co3qaeT HeOOXOAMMBbIe yCIOBHA JIA UX VW3YYCHHA HU pa3BHTHA B 
COUMYyMe, IpeqocTaBlad UM O*UUMAIbHbIM CTaTyC, M U3Y4eHHA B WKONIAaX COrIacHo 
yu4eOHBIM IIporpaMMaM. YueHHKH HUMeCIOT BO3MOXKHOCTh U3y4aTb CBO POAHOM A3bIK 
Kak TIPeJMeT WIM OCBaMBaTb COJepxKaHve Tpyrux peMeToB c ero NOMOMbIO. B 
polecce Takoro oOy4eHHA 3y4aIOT A3bIK KaK cCHCTeMy, (OopMupyIoT 
3JIEMEHTapHy!O CHOCOOHOCTb OOMIaTBCA, H3y4AaIOT TpaqMuMH u OObTYaH Hapoya — 
HOCHTeJIA A3bIKa [8]. 

CesepHaa Vpnanaua umMeeT gosrylo MCTOpHIO CTaHOBJIeHHA JBYA3bIMHOTO 
oOpa3opanua. C 1920-x roygoB cyIeCTBOBaJIH UIKOJIbI, B KOTOPbIX V3y4aIH 
YpIaHACKH AZbIK KaK IIPeAMET, a TaK%Ke Te, B KOTOPBIX HPaHACKHM Obl A3bIKOM 
W3y4eHHA Apyrux npeszMerTos. Takad nomMTuKa NposowKanacb Wo 1930 roga, 3aTem 
YpIaHACKHi U3bAM “3 UporpaMMpl oOyyenna. C 1921 no 1972 rox B NapmameHnte 
CezsepHoit Upnanauu mo KomMuecTBy rouocoB mpeoOsantana OnbctepcKas napTua 
(Ulster Unionist Party), BpaxqeOHO HacTpoeHHat Ha _ paciipoctpaHeHue 
YUpIaHACKOrO A3bIKa B CepepHort Upnaugznn [9]. 

C  w30panvem xHosoro’ bputaucxoro’ IIpasputempcTBa oOTHOWeHHe K 
WUpaHICKOMy A3bIKY B OlpeyeneHHOH cTeneHH v3MeHHIocb. B 19801. Opr0 
IIPHHATO HECKOJIBKO MIpOeCKTOB JWIA CTO pa3sBHTHA, (PHHAHCHPOBaHHe KOTOPBIX OBIIO 
BO3JIO%KCHO Ha OOMIECTBEHHbIe OpraHH3alluu. OWHaKO 3HayHTesIbHOe H3MeHeHHe B 
OTHOWICHHH K UpsaHACKOMy s3bIKY TpOv30NI0 TONbKO oce nmo_nMcaHna 
WOKyMeHTa To Ha3BaHvem «Good Friday Agreement» B 1998 rony, Takxe 
w3BecTHoro Kak «Belfast Agreement». DTo cormalieHve MpoBosrsacus0, YTO «BCe 
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rpaxyaHe CesnepHoitt Upnangquu yBaxkatoT, Mpu3HalOT WH OTHOCATCA TOepaHTHO K 
YpIaHICKOMy #3bIKy». bputaucKxoe II[paBuTembcTBO NOCTaHOBHIO, 4YTO UpaHACKH 
A3bIK MOXKHO WCHOIb30BaTb B JIMYHOM HM OOWICCTBEHHOM  %xKM3HU, cpeyCTBaXx 
MaccoBo HHpopmMauHH u B oOpa3oBaHuH [4]. TocygapcTBeHHbie eaten 
CesepHoi Upnanauu MuHoro Cela DIA BO3POXKTCHHA UpJAaHACKOTO T3JIbCKOTO, 
cnocoOcTBys ero W3yYeHHIO B Ha4aJIbHbIX Klaccax, B HaylexKye Ha TO, YTO YYCHHKU 
OyHyT pa3roBapuBaTb Ha HeM B OBITY HM M3y4aTb ero Cc OObIIHM MHTepecom. 
CneqyeT OTMeTHTb, 4TO B pa3BHTHH ABYA3bINHOrO OOpa30BaHHa CeBepHor 
Upnanyquu uepeqopauch MepHObI KaK WMpOKOrTO TIPHMeHeHHA JByX A3bIKOB B 
Wkoyle, TaK HW 3HA4MTCJIbHEIX OrpaHvyeHHit. Ho WIKOJBI, B KOTOPBIX CozepxKaHHe 
TIpeMeTOB H3y4aIM WoOcpeyxCTBOM Oosee 4eM OHOTO A3bIKa, CMOCOOCTBOBaIM 
COXpaHeHHIO HM MCHOJb3OBaHHIO UX BHE WKOJIbI. OOs3aTebHBIMH MpeqMeTaMu 10 
qelictByrouleh HaynouanbHoti I[porpammMe CesepHoti Upnanquu saBiarotca 
MaTeMaTHkKa, HCTOpua, reorpadud. OTH MpezMeTbI YYCHHKH MapasebHO U3ydaloT 
Ha JBYX A3bIKax. OO ycnewIHOCTH Takoro OOyYeHHA MO%KHO TOBOPHTb A3bIKOM 
uudp. Bcnomuum, uto B 1911 r. cormacHo mepenucn HacemeHue CeBepHol 
Upranguu coctapiano Imm 250 tric. 31 YenoBeK, H TONBKO 2,3%, a 3TO 28 THIC. 
725 uenoBeK, TOBOpHIM Ha UplaHyCKOM s3bIKe. B 1991 r. Hacenenue CeBepHoli 
Upnanguu coctapiano 1mm 502 TaIc. 385 4eoBeK, UpIaHICKHM A3bIKOM ByIales0 
yxe 142 TpIc. 3 4eoBeKa, 4TO coctaBiaeT 9,45%. A cormacHo HallMoHasbHo 
nepenucu 2001 roga Hacenenue CepepHoli Upnanqun coctrapnano | Muu 617 ToIc. 
957 uenoBeK, 43 Hux 167 TeIC. 490 (10,35%) YenOBeK xOpoOO Bae A3bIKOM. 
ABZbIKOBaA NOUMTHKa bpuTaHun 0 COxpaHeHHtO HallMOHAaJIbHOTO A3bIKa CeBepHolt 
Upnanyquu ABsIseTCA APKHM TIPHMepOM AB3bIKOBOTO Opayv3Ma, perysupyeT 
A3bIKOBbIC OTHOMICHHA Me@XxKAY peACTAaBHTeAMM pa3IM4HbIX HallMOHAJIbHBIX 
cooOulecTB, CTHMyjIMpyeT pa3BHTHe MHOros3br4ua HaceneHua [4]. XoTa Hayo 
OTMETHTb, YTO ABYA3bINHOe OOpa3z0BaHHe B CeBepHott Upnanaun He aBIaAeTCA 
oOpa3ll0BbIM, HepeKO erO KPHTHKYIOT, CpaBHUBad C BYA3BIUHBIM OOpa3s0BaHHeM 
Youca. 

Ilo MHeHMIO MHOrHx 3apyOexKHBIX MCCIIeqoBaTeei, BaWIMMCKHM A3bIK B 
Yobce coxpaHHJIcA HM pa3BHBaeTCA OcOobeHHO yyayHO Osarofapa JBysA3bI4HOMy 
oOpa30BaHuIoO. OTOT Mporecc Ob HayaT BO BTOpOH MoMoBHHe XIX B., Kora OBI 
IIpHHAT pa, Tak Ha3bIBaeMbIX OOpa30BaTeIbHbIX 3aKOHOB (Education Acts), 
KOTOpbIe CHOCOOCTBOBaJIN BHePeHHIO, a 3aTeEM pacCLIMpeHHIO HCHOb30BaHHA 
BaJIIMMCKOrO B yYeOHbIX 3aBeyeHHAX Youbca. OOpa3z0paTesbHbli 3aKoH 1870 r. 
(Education Act 1870) cnocoOcTBoBan Hayally w3y4eHHA BaWIMCKOrO A3bIKa B 
mkoax. pogomxun Hayatoe Odpa30satembHbi 3aKoH 1944 r. (Education Act 
1944), Onarogqaps KOTOpoMy MEeCTHBIM BuIaCTAM Oblia IpeqOcTaBIeHa BO3MO2KHOCTB 
OTKPbITb OOjeoOpa3z0BaTesIbHble BasWIMVCKOA3bINHbIe §=6KoubI. [[pu3Hanve 
BaJIIMMCKOrO OOpa3z0BaHHA OBO NOATBeEpKeHO OOpa3z0BaTesIbHbIM 3aKOHOM 1988 
r. (Education Reform Act 1988). Stor AKT npefocTaBu BasIMcKOMy sA3bIKy 
cTaTyc OCHOBHOrO IIpeyMeTa B HallHOHaIbHOM KypukystyMe (National Curriculum) 
WM cpeycTBa OOyyeHHA cOyepxKaHHIO ApPyrux MpeAMeToB, B 4YaCTHOCTH UCTOpHH, 
reorpapun, My3bIKH. OcHoBHad Leb OOpa30BaTesbHoro 3akoHa Oba JOCTHTHYTA. 
PogMTemw OXOTHO OTAaBaIM [leTeli YYMTECA B JBYA3HIUHbIC WIKOJIbI, MOTOMY 4TO 
TaKHM OOpa30M HMeJIH BO3MO%KHOCTb COXpaHHTb KYyJIBTypy IpeKOB UM BUEN 
TlepCleKTUBY JIA Tpyqoyctpolictsa [5]. 
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Vitak, oTMeTHM, 4TO OOpa30BaHHe clOCOOcTBOBaIO W3YYeHHIO A3bIKa H ero 
coxpaHeHuto B oOmjecTBe. Ho u ceifuac B Youbce cylecTByeT yrpo3a HcuesHOBeCHHA 
s3bIKa, B UACTHOCTH, JIMHTBUCTbI MU KYJIbTYPOJIOIN [elaloT BbIBOA O MOCTeMeHHOM 
ynlayke BasWIMHCKOrO A3bIKa 3a ToceqHue CTO JIeT. BMecTe c Tem 3a mponieqmiMe 
COpOK JIeT CTaTHCTHKa TakwoKe (UKCHpyeT 3HAYHTEIIbHBIM POCT YMCA y4allMxca, 
oOy4alolMxca Ha JByX A3bIKaX, OJHMM V3 KOTOPBIX ABJIAeTCA BasWIMucKui. MU, Kak 
pe3yIbTaT, peBHu BasMiickvi NOCTeMeHHO BO3pOx%xKAaeTcA, MOTOMY YTO HM 
OXOTHO IOJIb3YIOTCA B ObITyY MH Ha paOouHx MecTax paOOTHHKH areHTCTB HU 
yupexyenui. Cornacno HaynonanbHoi mepenucn (1991 1.) oxon0 20%, a 9TO 
Oonee 500000 HaceneHua Yombca, MOXKET MOUb30BaTbCA BaJWIMMCKMM A3bIKOM [5]. B 
1993 rony Munuctepcrsom OOpa3o0BaHua Yobca Ob MpHHAT OKYyMeHT, 
TOJYYMBUIHH Ha3BaHve «AKT O BaJIJIMMiCKOM a3bIKe» («Welsh Language Act»), 
KOTOpbIM TIpeyYCMaTpHBaII UCHONb3OBaHHE BaJIIMVCKOTO A3bIKa Ha OHOM ypOBHe C 
aHrIMickKuM B On3Hece HM B CYOMpou3BOACTBe Ha TeppuTopun Yo9u1bCAa. 
TlonutTwyeckas, counalibHad, OOpa3s0BaTeIbHad MU KYIbTYpHad Web UpHHATHA AKTa 
O BaJWIMHCKOM s3bIKe TpeyCMaTpHBasa BO3pOxKTeHve, pacipocTpaHeHve Uu 
pa3BuTHe #3bIKa Ha TeppuTopuu YoBca. DToT AKT rapaHTupoBall NOAAepxKKy Ha 
Tepputopun YouIbca W3y4eHHA BasIIMVMCKOrO WIKOJIbHHKaMH KaK THepBoro WIM 
BToporo a3bIka. B 1998 rogy Bansmiicxaa Hanwonambuaa AccamOsiea NocTaHoBHa, 
4TO (HHaHCHpoBaHHe U H3MeHeEHHA B IporpaMMe oOyyeHHA OyAYT UPOM3BOAUTBCA 
Ha MeCTHOM ypoBHe. IyaBHbii oduc mph Munuctepctse Odpa3oBanna Youbea 
Ha3piBaetca Estyn. Ero paOoTHHKH oOTBedalOT 3a MOHHTOPHHT KkayecTBa 
oOpa30BaHHA M CoO3qaHve OaronpHATHBIX YCIOBMM WIA OOYYCHHA, B YACTHOCTH 3a 
oOecneyeHue WKON KBarMpuUMpOBaHHbIMH y4uTemamMu. Ha 9To yupexyeHve 
BO3JIOKeHA OOA3AHHOCTb POBepATb KayecTBO OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX yCIyr B 
TBYAZBIMHBIX WKOIAX U YAeOHBIX 3aBeAeHHAX, OOHAPOOBATb B MIPecce pesyIbTATHI 
MOHUTOpHHTa [5]. 

Ucxoya u3 MocweqHUX CTATHCTHYeCKHX WaHHbIx, B 2001 rony B Youbce 20,8% 
(mpHOmu3uTeIbHO 582 THIC. YeOBeK) B BO3pacTe OT Tpex JIeT Bae!oT BasWIMHCKHM 
A3bIKOM He ocTaTouHo, 16,3% (mpHOmmM3nTenbHO 458 TpIc. *XHTeNeH) TMOHMMAIOT, 
pa3sroBapuBaloT, YHTAIOT HM MHUWyT Ha BayIMcKoM, 4,9% (mpHOnu3uTerbHO 138 
TBIC.) TOMbKO MOHHMAIOT BaIIMiicKkui. Jletu B BoO3pacte oT 5 yo 15 eT BuayeroT 
BaJWIMHCKHM A3bIKOM HalJIyuuiIuM oOpa30M, 9ToO 40,8% >%xHTemel Yamba. 
Cratuctwueckuii aHaIv3 MOKa3bIBaeT, 4YTO YPOBeHb 3HaHHMV BaJWIMMCKOTO s3bIKa 
YUeCHHKaMH HayaJIbHOM WIKOJIbI 3HAYMTEIbHO BO3pOC C 13,2% B 1987 rogy Ho 16,8% 
B 2002 rogy. 

Utak, 7Bya3br4HOe OOpa3z0BaHHe B YoIbCe KaK OOpa30BaTeJbHOe HallpaBIeHHe 
MMeeT 3HA4HTeIbHBIe YCIeXH, HO CuleyeT 3AMeCTHTb MU CyljecTBOBaHHe mpobsem, 
TpeOylolux pelleHus, TEM He MeHee BYASLIMHbIC WKOJbI B YoIbCe — 93TO 
Tl€pCHeKTHBHAad AKTHBHO Pa3BUBalollasca OTPacilb. 

J\pya3prHoe oOpa3zoBanue B LloTIaHaqHu TaKKe He JIMUIeHO cneuMdpM4eckux 
ocobenHoctet. Wlotmangackui Mapnameut, u30panupili B 1999 r., nomyaun Oomee 
IWMpOKHH = Mama30H 3aKOHOATeIbHBIX HU UCMOJIHHTCIbHBIX paB, eM 
IpewbiqyuuMu. OTo coodsitme mpexoctasuno LWWlornanyquu BO3MO%KHOCTb 
CYyIeCTBeHHO paclIMpuTb aBToHomuto. B 2005 roxy Onin WpuHaT AKT 0 r3JIbCKOM 
azbike (Gaelic Language Act). Stor AKT mpegzocTaBus WIOTIaHACKOMY T3JIbCKOMy 
OPHUMAIbHBIN CTaTYC HM MO3BOJIMI HCHOb30BaTb CFO Tak Ke, KaK HW aHrvIMickuli Ha 
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tepputopnuu Wotnangun [3]. Upasurenbcrso CoeguHenHoro Koposescrsa 
paTudumupopano Esponelickyio xapTHio 0 perHOHaJIbHBIM <A3bIKaM 
HalMOHAJIbHbIX MCHbINMHCTB WM BBITOJHHIO 39 WyHKTOB YacTH TpeTbeli YcTaBa 
raubckoro «3bika B IotmaHquu. Bordna Gaidhlig, cnemuanbHoe areHTcCTBO, Ha 
KOTOPOe BO3JIOKCH KOHTPOJb Hall COXpaHeHWeM 3TOTO ApeBHerO A3bIKa, OBIIO 
co3qaHo B 2006r. Ha ocHoBaHHH AKTa O INOTIAHICKOM I9JIbCKOM ‘s3BbIKe. 
TpeOoBaHua M0 COxpaHHOCTH IOTIaHACKOrO Y3JIbCKOTO A3bIKa ONHCaHbI B 
OKYMeHTe, NOUYYMBINeM Ha3BaHve HalMoHasbHad A3bIKOBaad cTpaterua (National 
Language Plan). Kaxypre natb met arentctBo Bordna Gaidhlig myOmuxyet oruer, 
conepxKallui cBeeHua MU TpewoxKeHuA MO paclipocTpaHeHuIo WOTIAaHyACKoro 
T3IbCKOTO A3bIKa Cpean HaceseHua WloTianaquu, 3aHuMaeTcaA CO3qaHHeM ycJIOBHit 
Wyld ero W3y4eHHA B YYCOHBIX 3aBCeCHHAX H COXpaHeHUA CaMOOBITHOM KyJIbTypbI 
3TOrO WpeBHero Hapoga. CpeqH MHOTHX BOMPOCOB 3TO areHTCTBO TakxKe 0643aHO 
IIpeJCTaBIATb OTYETHI WOTIAaHCKOMy MunuctepcTsy o0pa30BaHHa O BBINOJHeHHH 
MyHKToB Epponelickol XapTHu O WIOTIAHCKOM T3JIbCKOM A3bIKe [1]. 

Jipya3prgHoe oOpa30BaHue IloTmaHaMu Takxe MMeeT CBOH OCOOeHHOCTH. 
Oopa3opatembubii AxtT 1872 r., KoTOpBI Obl NpMHAT Hapsamentom LloTnanyqun, 
He cOJjepxKall peKOMeHAallMu MO COxpaHeHHIO IWOTMIAHACKOTO T9sIbCKOTO A3bIKA, 
MOSTOMY ero He HCHOUb30BaIH B WIOTIAaHICKMX wikKoNax. B konye XIX B. Ha 
Tepputopun IZWotiaHquH OMMHMpoBaH aHTvIMMcKMi a3bIK UW aHryMlicKkad 
KyJIbTypa, CO3{aBad y WIOTIAHANeB UpoTect. Takwe OOcTOATebCTBA IIPHBOAMIM K 
TOMY, YTO OapeHHble WeTH HepeAKO TbITaMcb NoKMHyTb poguHy. Wornanycknit 
TOIBCKHH BUepBble HavalIM CaMOCTOATeEIbHO BO3pOxXKAATb Wegwaroru c 1975r. B 
wikojlax oOmactett Outer Hebrides u Comhairlenan Eilean. Sto Ttepputopuu, rye 
%KUTeIM TPayMUMOHHO MOJb30BaIMCb A3bIKOM TIpeyzKoB. Buactn BilocweqcTBHN 
TowepxKaiw HayaToe yUHTeAMM, B pe3yiIbTaTe uero u OpbIM co3naH IIpoexT 
BYA3bIYHOTO OOpa3z0BaHHa («Bilingual Education project») [3]. 

Uepe3 HeckombKo eT Ilpoexr ypya3prHoro)§6ob0yseHHaA §=§©6nomyun 
paciipoctpaHeHue m0 Bceli TeppuTopuu IotnaHguu. Ero @uHaHcupoBaHue u 
Towepxkka WpoucxoyuiM Ha ypoBHe IIpaputrenbctBa BemukoOputanuu. CHayama 
POAMTeIM UH ZeTH BOCIIPHHHMAIN ITOT MpOeKT MOOKUTeIBHO, MOTOMY 4TO OH 
cHocoOcTBOBasI COXpaHeHHIO IWOTIAHACKOTO T3IbCKOTO A3bIKa, HO Cc 1980-x roqoB 
HayasId OABIATbBCA COMHCHHA B HeOOXOZMMOCTH Tak IwIyOOKO Uu3y4aTb 
WOTIaHACKHH YobcKHH. Beyb MepcieKTHBHbIM WIA MOIOZexKH OcTaBalICA 
aHTJIMMcKHH, NOITOMY JByA3bIdHOe OOyYeHHe Havas MOCTemeHHO coKpallaTb. Kak 
cneycTBve, B 1990-x romax XX B. B HavaJIbHbIX WIKONAX OBO TOUIbKO HECKOJIbKO 
TOJIBCKOA3BIGHBIX KJIACCOB, a Ha YpOBHe cpesHei WIKObI — elle MeHbIlle, 
(PYHKUMOHMpPOBAI OAH T3JIbCKOA3BIYHBIM KOJIICIK, a TaKXKE TOJIbKO B HEKOTOPBIX 
YHMBepcuteTax 3yualIM Y3bcKy1o dusonornmw. Ka3anocb Obl, ByA3bIdHOe 
oOyyenue B IloTmaHaun B OnMxKaiiliemM OynqyulemM MepecTaHeT CyIIeCTBOBaTb, HO 
OHO TOYYHIO HOBY!O 2K3Hb. IlepBble r3IbCKOA3BINHbIC HAYaJIbHbIe WIKOJIbI OLIN 
oTKppits! B 1985 r. B ropogax I'na3ro u Vupepuecc. B nepuog 2001-2002 rr. yxe 
Opmio 59 HayaNbHBIX WKON c 1859 yaeHukKaMH, OOJbUIMHCTBO 3TUX WIKOJ MMe 
OTICIbHbIe T9IbCKOABBIMHBIC HW AHTIMcKOA3bINHbIe MOTOKH. IlepBaa MOHOCTHIO 
P9IbCKOA3HIUHAA WIKONAa Oba OTKpHITa B I'na3ro B 1999 r., a 3aTeM MeCTHBIe BIACTU 
3amaqHEIxX ocTpoBos (Western Isles) oTkppimM ele 5 T3IbCKOA3BIGHBIX HadaJIbHbIX 
IUKOJI, BC€ 9TH IWKOJIbI ABJIAIOTCA TOCYapCTBCHHBIMH. CyleqyeT OTMeTHTb, 4TO 
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OCHOBHBI€ IIpeMeThI, KOTOPble U3y4aIOT Ha T3JIbCKOM A3bIKe B IloTIaHAMH, — 9TO 
MCTOpuA, Teorpadus, MaTeMaTHKa. OTH MPeAMETHI ABIIAIOTCA OOAB3ATEJIBHBIMH TIpH 
cyaye 9k3aMeHoB HauMonanbHoro CrTanyapta (National Standard Grade). 
Ucnonb30BaHve YJIbCKOrO Kak 3bIKa OBIaeHHA ApyrMMu TpeyqMeTamu 
TIOCTeHeHHO TepexoZHs10 B Cpequtor10 wKoy WWotnanqun, 4 B nepHog c 2001-2002 
Ir. ye HacunTpIBaocb 14 mon c 302 yaammnuca [3]. Ilo cpaBHenuto c ycrexamu 
COXpaHeHHA HalMOHaIbHOTO A3bIKa OslaroqapA BYA3bIMHOMy OO0pa30BaHH1O 
CesepHoi Upnanguu u Youpnca npumep Ulotnanqun 3Ha4uuTesIbHO CKpOMHee, BCe 
%e HEKOTOPBIX pe3yIbTAaTOB yyamocb gocTuub. IZlormanyzckui robcKuit 
YMCHOUb3yeTCA B MOBCe€JHEBHOM 23H, XOTA OH HM He CTAJI OCHOBHBIM A3bIKOM B 
IWornanqun, HO coxpaHHs CBO No3Hyuu MW He ucye3: B 1900 r. 6%, 9To 260 TxIC. 
yemoBek, HacesleHua UloTianquu ropopwsiM Ha ToIbcKOM, a B 2001 roy 4ucio 
HOCHTEeJei PIIBCKOLO A3bIKa COCTaBIAIO 58652 uenoBek [3]. 

B 2000 rogy II[pasutensctBo BesmmkoOputaHun noynHcaso U paTHpulApoBaso 
Epponelickyl0 XapTHIO A3bIKOB HallMOH@JIbHBIX MCHbIIMHCTB WH perHOHaJIbHbIX 
A3bIKOB. BaswiMiickvi, WOTIAaHICKHH robCKHH, UpIAaHACKUM TobCKH — 9TU A3bIKH 
MMEIOT OPULHAIbHIN CTaTyc Ha TeppHTOPHM CTpaHbl, HO A3bIK KOpHH (Cornish) 
TakKHM TIpv3HaH He Op. Ero cuutatoT OeciepcneKTHBHbIM 3-34 MaJIOro 
KOJMYeCTBAa JIM, HM Bulayerouux (qo 2 Teic.). 2KuTemu mMecTHoctei (Cornwall, 
Devon, West-Somerset) mbITaroTcd COXpaHHTb A3bIK KOPHHII, HCIMOIb30BaTb ero B 
MOBCeHEBHOM %KM3HH, HO MOHMMAaIOT, 4YTO Y A3bIKA MaJIO WAaHCOB, Beb HM 
TIOJIb3YIOTCA B OCHOBHOM TO2KWJIbIC JIFOAH, a He MOMOZexb [6]. 

J\pya3brive WH MHOTOA3bINHe, ITHHYECKOe pa3sHoOOpa3ve HaceIeHHA ABIIACTCA 
XapaKTepHbIM TIpH3HaKOM COBpeMeHHOrO couwyMa Axrinu. V3-3a orpomHoro 
KOJIM4ECTBA MHTpaHTOB yMeHHe TpaxkK1aH pa3sroBapHBaTb Ha HECKOJIBKUMX A3bIKAX 
celiyac MOKHO HaOJIOJaTb B WKOaX, YUPEXKTCHHAX, PeMHTMO3HbIX OOWIMHAX 
Aurauu. Tlogzxongsr kK dopmMupoBaHHio JByA3bIUMA Yy WIKOJbHUKOB B AHTJIMM 
OTIMYAaIOTCA OT Apyrux uactet BemmxoOputannu. B Anrmuu ABys3bl4HOe OOyyeHHe 
KacaeTCa B TepBylO O4epedb y4allMxcA — BbIXOAWeB 3 CeMeli HMMMIpaHToR, 
KOTOpble He Tak JjaBHO IIpHOBWIM B CTpaHy HW HyKalOTCA COWMaIM3alHu VU, B 
YaCTHOCTH, B 3HaHMM aHTymMiicKoro s3bika. Wx HalMOHaIbHble TpawMWWu UW A3bIK 
POAMTeIM MW pOACTBCHHHKH [IbITaIOTCA XpaHHTb JJOMa, HepesKO Onarofapa 
PeTyJIAPHEIM 3aHATHAM B HeOoMbUIMX rpyumax. Ho B rocyqapcTBeHHBIX WKOJIAaX, 
HECMOTPA Ha CIOXKHOCTH, TakKxKe HepeKO OpraHv30BaHO U3y4eHHe POAHOTO AZbIKA 
J@TbMM, KOTOpble 3]{eCb yuaTcs. 

B Anrmuu WByA3bt4HoOe OOydeHHe MOXKHO pa3fesIMTb 10 JBYM HalipaBJIeHHAM: 
cpeqHee oOpa30BaHve C HCMONb30BaHHeM JBYX A3bIKOB fia: 1) rayOoKoro 
OBNaeHHA  aHTIOA3bIYHbIMM UIKOJIbBHHKaMH HHOCTpaHHbIMH sA3bIKaMH 
VCHONb30BaHHA UX B KayeCTBe CpeACTB U3yYeHHA OOWeOOpaz0BaTeJIbHBIX 
TipeqMeTos; 2) H3yYeHHA aHTIMMCKOrO A3bIKa MMMUTpaHTaMH JIA COMMaIM3alHH B 
oOuectBe BesnkoOputanuu. [Bys3bryHoe oOpa30BaHHe Id MHrpaHToOB 
TOJepxKuBaeTcA MU uHaHCUpyeTca rocyyapcTBOoM. OcHoBHbIe MHOCTpaHHble 
A3bIKH, KOTOpbIe W3y4aloTcd Ha TeppuTopuH AHTIMH, — 9TO dpaHuy3cKui, 
HeMeLKHH, HCHaHCKHM. OTH A3bIKH MCHOb3YIOTCA B WKOAX, Te OCHOBHOM A3bIK 
oOyyeHHaA — aHTMicKHii, pH 9TOM yuallMecad BbIOMpaIOT BTOPOM sABbIK JIA 
OBNaeHHA yYeOHIMH TIpeyMeTaMH HepeAKO CaMOCTOATEJILHO MO CcoOcTBeHHOMYy 
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*KeaHu1oO. Takoe JByA3bI4HOe OOpa3z0BaHHe BbIOUpalOT ITHHYeCKHE aHTIMYaHe WIM 
TeCTH, JIA KOTOPBIX aHIIMUCKHH A3bIK ABJIACTCA POHBIM. 

Visyyenne OCHOB A3bIKOBOM NOMHTUKM BesMKOOpHTaHHH B OTHOIMCHHH A3bIKOB 
MMMHIpaHToB, KOPCHHbIX HapoOB MO3BOUIAeT CielaTb BBIBOL O- ee 
TUIOpasIMCTHYHOCTH HW JeMOKpaTHYecKON HalpaBseHHocTn. buaroyaps BHeEsApeHUIO 
TBYA3bIYHOrO OOpa3z0BaHHA TocyapcTBO ciocoOcTByeT COXpaHeHHIO A3bIKOB, Ha 
KOTOPBIX OOMaOTCA Tparxkqahe CTpaHbl, MHTerpallMu WM COMMAaNM3allMH MHTpaHTos, 
He IIpenaTcCTByeT COXpaHeHHIO UX A3bIKOB HW KybTyp. [ocyfapcTBo noyzep»kuBaeT 
K@JIBTCKHE AZbIKH, WIM «AZBIKH HaCIequA», O UCM CBUCTeIbCTBYeT JJMHaMHUKa UX 
BO3POX%KACHHA MU UCTONb30OBaHHA B ObITY, B OOpa30BaTEJIBHbIX H rOCyapCTBCHHBIX 
yupexqeHuix u opranv3ayuax. CocyqapcTBeHHad A3bIKOBad MOJIMTHKa HallpaBsieHa 
Ha pa3BHTHe JBYA3bI4HA MW MHOTOSs3bI4HA HaceseHHA OnarofapaA WupOKOMy 
BHePeHHIO ABYA3bI4HOTO OOpa30BaHHA, OHA CIOCOOCTBYET: 

* cCOXpaHeHHIO STHOKYIbTYPHOHM HACHTHYHOCTH HapoOOB, MpoOxKHBAIOWIMX B 

rocylapcTse; 
* oOecie4yeHHIo KyJIbBTyPHBbIX lIpaB MCHBINIMHCTB; 
* IIpeqOTBpaleHHIO 9THOMONMTHYeCKHX KOH@JIMKTOB HU cTaOnIM3alHn 
OTHOMIeCHHH MEK Ty UpeACTaBHTeAMM pa3sHbIX HapoOB; 

* (bopmupoBaHnio riobasIbHOM KOMMeTeHTHOCTH, Bebb He3HaHHe A3bIKOB — ITO 
He€TOTOBHOCTb K M@%KKYJIBTYPHOMy OOLJeHHIO MU B3aMMOMOHMMaHHt0, 
HeCHOCOOHOCTS K pellieHHto MpoOsiem H 3aya4. 
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AdHoTauna / Abstract 


CraTba MocBalleHa aHau3y OOCTOATeIbCTB, KOTOPbIe CO31aIM MOTpeOHOCTS U 
CHOCOOcTBOBaIM pa3BHTHIO MHOTOA3bINHOrO OOpa30BaHHA B CTpaHax 3amayHoH 
Esponsi. OmpeyemeHo, 4TO CO3HaTeIBHBIM BbIOOP eBporelilleB, B OCHOBe KOTOpOrO 
— OTpHuaHue HalMoHaM3mMa uM (paliM3mMa, yx MOcseBOeHHOrO MIpHMUpeHHA, U 
MOTpeOHOcTH pelieHuaA UpoOseM OOOpOHHOrO H MOJMTHYeECKOrO XapakTepa CbiIrpasn 
poub momuTHYecKkux daKkTopos. TlotpeOHocTu ocreBoeHHOrO MpoOMBILLJIeHHOrO 
cTpontembceTBa B Eppore, yCTaHoBJIeHWe 9KOHOMHMYeCCKHX HM TOProBbIX CBA3eH HU 
TOTOBHOCTb K Y4aCTHIO B OOHOBJICHHOM MHPOBOM 3KOHOMHYCCKOM COMepHHyecTBe 
cTalIM 9KOHOMHYeCKMMH (baKTopamu. ObecneyeHue AocTyna K pa3HOoOpa3Hio 
€BPOMeHCKOM KYJIbTYpbI, OCOSHaHHe MoTpeOHoOcTel ee COepexeHua, POpMHpoOBaHHe 
cnocoOHocTH K OOJeHHIO H B3aHMONOHHMaHHIO MexKy mpescCTaBHTesiMu 
pa3IM4HbIX KYJIbBTyp MM OOMHOCTelM, HalpaBJIeHHOCTb Ha  BOCIIHTaHHe 
OTBETCTBCHHBIX [TparxKlaH, CIMOCOOHBIX MBICJIMTb TOOaIbHO, BBIJeICHbI Kak 
COMMaIbHO-KYJIbTYpHble (bakKTOPbI pa3BUTHA ITOTO HearOruyecKoro ABIICHHA. 

The article deals with the analysis of a range of circumstances that caused the 
necessity and facilitated the development of multilingual education in the Western 
European countries. It is defined that Europeans’ conscious choice is based on the 
denial of nationalism and fascism, the spirit of post-war reconciliation and the need 
to solve the issues of defense and political character that have played the role of 
political factors. Provision of access to the diversity of European culture, awareness 
of the needs of its preservation, formation of the ability to communication and 
mutual understanding between the representatives of different cultures and 
communities, orientation at the upbringing of responsible citizens able to think 
globally are identified as social and cultural development factors of this pedagogical 
phenomenon. 


Karoveevie cnoea: Esponetickaad uHTerpalua, rio0aM3al[MOHHBIe BBI3OBBI, 
MHOTros3bI4HOe OOPa30BaHHe IIKOJIbHUKOB, MHOTOA3bIdHe, 
MOJHTH4ecKHe HU IKOHOMHYECKHe (aKTOPI, COMMOKYIIbTYPHbIe (bakTOPbI 

Keywords: European integration, global challenges, multilingual education of 
schoolchildren, multilingualism, political and economic factors, social 
and cultural factors 
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CospeMeHHasd J[eiCTBUTeILHOCTh CTaBHT Wepeq oOpa30BaHHeM CJIOX%KHYIO 
3aqady MOATOTOBKH ry0OabHO KOMII€TCHTHBIX TpakyaH, 4TO MopasyMewaer: 
BOCIIHTaHHe MOO Ae2%KH B AYXe Mupa M yBaxKeHHA KO BCeM Haposjam, (bopMupoBaHHe 
y Wopactaoulero MoKoNeHHa cnocoOHocTH oOmaTbcd MM TOTOBHOCTH K 
COTpyMHHYeCTBY C JIKOAbMM pa3HbIX Halluii MW HapowHOcTeli, BepoucnoBeyzaHHit vu 
COWUMaJIbHBIX rpynn. CoyelictBue B pellieHHH 9THX 3aad Ha ypoBHe cpeHeli 
UIKOJIbI OKA3bIBACT MHOTOA3bINHOe OOpaz0BaHHe — CJIO%KHO H MHOTOKOMIOHEHTHOe 
TlearorwvuecKkoe ABJICHHe, HMErOIIee WesIbIO paclIMpeHve A3bIKOBOTO perepTyapa 
KaKJOM JIMYHOCTH 3a CUT YBEJIM4YCHHA KOJIMYECTBA A3bIKOB, KOTOPbIMH OHA MOXKECT 
TIOJIb3OBaTBCA B 2KH3HU. 

J[mTeIbHEIN Tepvod B eBponelckoi UCTOpHu MHOros3bIuve ACCOMMMPOBAIACh 
C KOH®JIMKTHBIMH WeiMv. Tak, JIMHTBHCTHYeCKHM HallMOHaM3M TocyapcTB- 
Hau XIX Beka Mpanuuu u Ucnanuu Onin aqpoM nomuTMYecKoH ueouorMn, 
BOCIIPHHUMAalolei A3bIKOBbIe MCHBUIMHCTBa KaK yrpo3y eMHCTBY HallMOHaJIbBHOTO 
rocyfapetpa. Yuactue B BYX SA3bIKOBbIX COOOM[ecTBaX CUHHTAJIOCb 
MOJO3PHTeIbHBIM HW HeorycTuMbIM. B XX Beke NOJHTHKa TOTAIMTapHBIX pexKXMOB 
Vcnanun, Uranuu u Tepmanuu wmpefycmMatpuBana momHoe oHOA3bIUHe 
TCPpHTOPHUN B HalMOHAIbHbIX rpaHulax KaK CpeACTBO KOHCOJMAalHU BACTH B 
ctpane. LkombHoe oOpa30BaHHe TpayMUMOHHO UCHOIb30BaIOCh KaK HHCTPyMeHT 
pa3sBHTHA UM MOWAepxKKH %*KeaeMOrO MOHOJIMHTBH3Ma, HM M0 9TOMY MOBOLY 
I. Opuaran (P. O Riagéin) u Jk. Joan (G. Liidi) yrsepxaaror, ro «onpenenenue 
A3bIKa OOYYCHHA ABJIACTCA YHUBEPCaJIbHbIM 3JIEMCHTOM BCel CTpaTerHu A3bIKOBOM 
MOJHTUKU THOOOK H3 cTpaH» [15, c. 17]. 

Ilocne Bropot MupoBoii BOMHBI, Kora BO3HHKIa HeOOXOMMOCTb 
BOCCTAHOBJICHHA HM PCKOHCTpyKUMH 39KOHOMHKH, 4YTO MOTpeOoBasIo OOBeAMHeHHA 
cTpaH 3anaqHot Epsponbl u 3alpeleHua HallMOHasIM3Ma, CHTyallua KOPeCHHbIM 
06pa30M H3MeHHIacb, H 9TO CO3LaIO MpeANOCbIIKH pa3BHTHA MHOTOA3bIMHOrO 
oOpa3oBpaHua. Jit Hayalla mpowecca HeOOxoAMMbI ObIIM MOUIHbIe ABuraTesH: 
«M3MeCHeEHHe A3bIKa OOYYCHHA HH Wepexo K MpHMeHeHHIO AOMOMHUTeBHOTO 
A3bIKa KaK CPeJICTBa OBAaeHHA MIpeAMeTOB IPOMCXOUT He IIpPOCToO Tak, a ABJIACTCA 
Pe3yJIbTATOM COI[MaJIbHbIX, MOJHTMYeCCKHX HM 93KOHOMHMYCCKHX elCTBU — 
ytTBepxyaet JJ. Mapu (D. Marsh) [14, c. 6]. 

IIporpamMa 9KOHOMMYeCKOrO BO3POX%KTeHHA pa3spyuieHHoH Epponbl, mpHHatas 
B 1947 r. (amaH Mapmrana), Obuia HallpaBsIeHa Ha BOCCTaHOBJICHHe 9KOHOMHKH 
epponelickux ctpaH. Jlogmucanue bptoccetbcKoro makTa 4  co3qaHue 
3anlaqHoeBponelickoro cor3a (3EC) uckmroualo BO3poxTeHHe TepMaHcKoro 
MVJIMTAPH3Ma HM WaBasIO BO3MO2XKHOCTb MPOTHBOCTOATb COBETCKOM BOeCHHOM yrpo3e, 
MOTOMY Y4TO TOIbKO TaKHM OOpa30M eBpOrielickHe CTpaHbl MOTJIM COXpaHHTb cBol 
CYyBepeHUTeT MH TeppuTOpHalbHy!1o wWeslocTHocTs [4, c. 977]. B nepByrto oyepeyb 
TMO4epKHBaIaCh 3HAYHMOCTb 3KOHOMHMYCCKOTO, COMMaIbHOrO U KYJIbTypHOro 
COTpy4HHYeCcTBAa CTpaH 3anaqHon Esponsr [4, c. 980]. 

Tlossnenue HATO nu cosyanue B 1951 r. Esponetickoro oObeqMHeHuA yruia 
CTasIM OKa3asIM Upe3sBbIYaHO BaxKHOe BIMAHMe Ha eBporelicky1o MHTerparuto [3, c. 
43]. Bcxope ®paHuma u 3anaqHaa TepmMaHua nogmucamm Coenawuenue o6 
Q9KOHOMUYECKOM U KylbmMypHOM CompyoOHUu4EcMe_ee, TIpexyCMaTpuBalollee pasBHTHe 
MHOFOA3bBINHOrO OOpa3z0BaHHA B UPHrpaHWyHbIx palioHax 3THX cTpaH. HemenKknit 
uccneyoBatetb H. Mem (Nando Masch) ormeyaet, 4To AByA3bINHOe OOyYeHHe B 
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TrpaMMaTHyecKHx WIkoNax paltiona Cepepupiii Pew — Bectrdanua nox o3yHroM 
«CoobmecTBo TpebyeT NapTHepcTBa» OTparxKalO yx MOCIeBOeCHHOrO IIpHMUpeHHA B 
lipurpanMyHElx c Ppanunei paiionax. B «lUkonax fa EBponbp Opi opraHu30BaH 
J@BATHJICTHHM Kypc OOyYeHHA aHTIMMCKOMY A3bIKy KaK MHOCTpaHHomy. C matoro 
Kylacca IIpeqyCMaTpuBaloch BKIIIOUCHHe (paHUy3cKoro A3bIKa C TEM, YTOOBI C 
ceqbMoro Klacca MepexOquTb Ha OOyyeHHe coOsepxKaHHIO Tpex lpeMeToB 
(reorpaduu, HCTOpHH MH rpaxkaHoBeeHHA) Ha (PpaHUy3cKOM A3bIKe. 3aTeM NauTpa 
TBYASBIYHBIX CeKUMHM OOyYeHHA cTalla Wupe, MOABMJIMCb HeMeIIKO-MCiaHcKHe, 
HeMeIKO-pycckne HM HeMeLIKO-rosaHyckue cexuun [13]. Onbir NapTHepcKHX WKOI 
Ob TBOPYeECKH OCMBICIICH HW MOOKEH B OCHOBY AHaKTHKM MHOTOS3BINHA, KOTOpar 
YCIeLIHO pa3BHBaeTCA B COBPCMCHHBIX HEMECIKHX WIKOIIAX. 

IIpunatue Esponetickoii KynbTypHoti KoHBeHyMM (1954r.) mnodyazuIO 
eBporlelickHe CTpaHbl OObCAHHHTb yCHJIMA B Ctbepe KyIbTypbI HM OOpa3z0BaHHA, a 
oOy4eHHe COBPeMeHHBIM A3bIKaM THOJYYHIO MpHOpHTeTHIM cTaTyc, YTO cTasO 
TOUKOM OTCYeTa JIA pa3sBHTHA MHOTos3b4YHOrO OOpa3soBaHua [10]. Ogun u3 
OCHOBaTeJIeH COBPEMCHHOYLO A3bIKOBOTO OOpa3z0BaHHA B CTpaHax Esponst Jbx. Tpum 
(J. Trim) ormMeyaet, uTO Ha MOMeHT IIpHHaTHa KonBenuMu mpoyecc obyyeHua 
A3bIKAM HOCH POPMAJIbHBIM XapakTep, HTHOpHpyA WeHHOCTH, BepoBaHHA HU OOBHan 
cooOllecTBa, KOTOPOMY MIpWHaWIexUT W3y4aeMbIi A3bIK [19, c. 5]. HeoOxoqumocth 
MOBbIWeHHA 3pdeKTHBHOCTH TpenoaBaHvA WHOCTPaHHbIX A3bIKOB B CHCTeMe 
oOulero cpeqHero OOpa30BaHHA CO31aBaJIO MIpeANOCbIIKH JIA IpeHMylWecTBeHHOrO 
(bopMupoBaHHA YCTHBIX YMeHHi, CTasIO HallpaBJICHHbIM Ha OOWIeHHe. 

@MusocopcKue OcHOBbI TeOpHii cTpykTypHou JMHrBucTuKH JI. brymbuspya u 
OuxeBnopu3Ma b. CkuHHepa 3as102KHJIH OCHOBbI HOBBIX MIparMaTHYHBbIX HOAXOOB K 
OOyYeHHIO WMHOCTpaHHbIM A3bIKaM: ayMouMHTBalbHoro (YU. Dpu3, P. Jlaqo) u 
ayMOBH3yabHoro MeToyoB (II. [y6epuna, II. Pusan, 2K. lorenreiim), KoToppre 
OKa3aJIM 3HA4MTeIbHOe BIMAHHe Ha pa3BUTHe eBporelickoH MetoquKH. UkonpHaa 
ayqMTOpuaA cTajla MHOFOHalMOHasIbHOU, cofepxaHHe oOyyeHHA MOy4HIIO 
OPHeHTHpOBaHHOCTb Ha KOMMYHHKAalMIO, 3aHATHA CTaIH MOKperiaTbca 
MOBCeHEBHOM MpakTHKOM OOWJeHHA C HOCHTeAMH H3yY4aeMOLO ABZbIKA. 

Vines oTKpbirua neppoi WIKONbI Wad eTeli COTPYHHKOB pa3HbIX 
HalMOHaJIbHOCTei IpuHalexKala pykoBpogzcTBy «Esponelickoro cooOmjecTBa yriia 
Mm ctTaiu». PadOoTa Hay co3qaHHeM KyppHkyslyMa, ompeyjeueHHem ypoBHeli 
OOyYeHHOCTH yuallluxca U CHCTEMbI OL|CHHBaHHA, BbIPAOOTKOM KpuTepHeB MoAOopa 
yuutenei u ocoOeHHocTei MHCIeKTHpOBaHHA, a TakxKe OlpefeyeHHeM MHOTHXx 
Ipyrux paHee HeM3BeECTHBIX oOcobeHHOcTeli oObeqHHHIa MUMHUCTepcTBa 
oOpa30BaHuli WlecTH eBporelickux ctTpaH. B ampene 1957r. B mpuropoze 
JIroxcem6ypra Oblia OTKpbITa MepBat WKOAa, NOUYIMBUIad HasBaHve EeponeticKou. 
TlomyyenHpie =y4eHHKaMM KkBalMduKauMM ObIIM pH3HaHbl OTBeYaIOLWMMu 
TpeOoBaHHAM BCeX YHHBepcHTeTOB cTpaH — useHoB CooOulectTBa, H yu4eOuHbIe 
yupexeHHA TakOrO THMa MOJyYMIIM pellyTalM1O SIMTHBIX 3aBeqeHHM cpeqHero 
oOpa30BaHua C BbICOKMM YPOBHe€M MHOros3bIYHOH WOsATOTOBKH. B HacTosulee 
BpemMa cyujecTBy10T 14 Epponelickux WIKOJ, HX OMbIT POPMUpOBaHHA MHOTOA3bIUHA 
y WIKOJIBHUKOB ABJIACTCA IIpeMeTOM H3yYeHHA CieWMasIMCTOB MHOrHXx cTpauH [17]. 

Haunuaa c 60-x B 3anaqHoi Epspone ctamM MOBCeMeCTHO BKJIKOUaTb 
YBCJIM4MBaTb KOJIMYCCTBO MHOCTPaHHbIX A3bIKOB B WKOJI€, YTO MpHBeIO K pocTy 
CHOCOOHOCTH HacesIeHHA MOb30BaTBCA XOTA Obl OHHM HHOCTPaHHbIM A3bIKOM. 
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Vi3menmiacb Take lesb OOyYYeHHA: IPHOPHTeTHBIMM CTaIM WpakTH4eckHe yMeHHA 
Mm HaBbikH. Ilo MHeHHIO poccHiicKoro UcceqoBaTesA MpoOsemM MHOTOs3bINHA 
B. CmoxotuHa, mpHHatue Copetom Esponsi Pezomoyuu (69) 2 crocoOcTBoBasIO 
VW3MCHEHHIO MapayMrMBbl A3bIKOBOrO OOpa30BaHHA Ha ypOBHe HavasIbHol HW cpeqHel 
WIKOJIBI B eBponelickux cTpaHax. bowpuioe BHHMaHHe B PeKOMeHAaMAX yeueHo 
MOATOTOBKe H MepenOATOTOBKe yHHTesel, MOAepHH3alMH A3bIKOBbIX KYPCOB JIA 
CTYJCHTOB, BHepeHHO MporpaMM cTaKHpoBOK uM oOOMeHoB. UcceqoBanua m0 
OOyYeHHIO A3bIKaM IIpeqycMaTpuBaIM cyeqyIoujMe HallpaBeHHa: a) w3yyeHHe 
(akTOPOB BIIMAHUA Ha MIPOUecc OBIATeCHHA AZbIKAMM B pa3IMYHbIe BO3PacTHBIle 
TepHogl; 6) uccneqoBaHve coyepxKaHHaA yueOHbIX MaTepHasIOB HU pa3BHTHe 
MeTOJOB; B)COCTaBJIeHHe CIHCKOB HaHOomee ynoTpeOmAeMbIX CJIOB UH 
TPaMMaTH4eCKHX CTPYKTyp eBpOreHCKHX AB3bIKOB IA Co3qaHHA ydeOHBIx 
MatepHamos [3; 19]. 

K uayany 90-x rio0ambHad MONMTHKO-HyeonorMyeckad KOH@poHTaUnA 
3Ha4HTeIbHO ociabla, HW 9pa MOHOHALMOHAJIbHbIX TocyyapcTB mwpakTH4ecKH 
3aKOHUMIacb. TeM He MeHee 3THHYeCKHe MCHbIIMHCTBa HOCTOAHHO OLLyIau 
WaBleHve U JUCKPHMMHAaLlHIO B COMMAIbHOM MU KyIbTypHoH ccbepax. Tlostomy Opria 
Havata peasIM3alHA A3bIKOBBIX lIpaB MIpe{CTaBUTeseH HalMOHAJIbHbIX MCHBILMHCTB. 
Crajlo OYeBHAHBIM, YTO 3HaHHe KYJIBTYpHbIX OcoOeHHOcTelt u cbopMupoBaHve 
HaBbIKOB M@XKKYILTYPHOTO OOMIEHHA HEOOXOAHMBI He TOJIBKO JIA IpeacTaBuTeset 
MHHOPHTapHBIX KYIbTyp, HO UM AIA UpescTaButTeei MOMMHMpylollei B CTpaHe 
39THHYecKOH ooOulHocTH. B mpoyecc obyyeHuad MM BOCIIMTaHHA eBporelicKol 
MOJIONE%KH ObIM BHECeHbI Cepbe3HbIe KOPPeKTUBBI: Ha MepBbIii WlaH MOCTaBJeHO 
IIpeqOTBpallleHHe MpOABICHHM HallMOHasIH3Ma, ITHOWCHTPH3Ma H pacu3ma. Ocobyro 
aKTY@IbHOCTb UpHoOpetaeT Maor KyJIbTyp: HeOOxoAMMOCTb u3y4eHHA 
YCBOCHHA KYJIbTyp JPyrHX HapOfOB, B3aMMOeHCTBHe pa3JIM4YHbIX KYyJIbTyp B 
TyIOpasIMcTHYecKoH cpeye, oOecneyeHHe TOIepaHTHOrO cOCyLeCTBOBaHHA 
Pa3IHM4HBIX ITHOCOB B CTpaHax eBpOrelCKOrO KOHTHHEHTA. 

OtcytcTBve oOmeeBponelcKOM MONHTHKH OTHOCHTeIbHO MecTa HU pol 
COBPeMCHHBIX ‘A3bIKOB B OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX CHCTeMaX OObeMHeCHHBIX CTpaH 
TIpHBOAMIO K HeBbICOKOM 3PPeKTHBHOCTH ObyyeHHA HM TpedoBaO cepbe3HOr 
MHTeHCHpuKAaNMH. YcrewiHbI ONbIT POPMMpoBaHHA eBponelicKOrO MHOTOA3bIUHA 
Ha Oa3e L1xon Oana Eeponoi uv Esponetickux wkol Nosy4H WMpokoe Npu3HaHHe. 

Hecmotps Ha 3Ha4uHTeIbHbIe OTIMYNA B HoNMTHKe EC u CE B oTHOMeHHM 
A3bIKOB HallMOHaIbHbIX MCHbIUMHCTB, YCHIMA 3THX OpraHH3alluli NOMOMHAIOT Apyr 
Upyra. CioxKHOCTh mpoOsieM 3akIOUaeTCA B HX MHOFOKOMIHOHEHTHOCTH, H, 10 
HalleMy MHeHHIO, [Jif MX OWeHKH WeecooOpa3sHo MpHMeHeHve «TpeyrosIbHHKa» 
K. bevikepa: «sa3bIK Kak paBO, KaK pecypc, Kak mpoOsema». MmexnHo 
HaUMOHaJIbHbIM A3bIK MMeeCT OFrpoMHOe 3HadeHHe Id TOMOreHH3allHu 
HauMoHabHoro coobmjectBa. IIpaBo y4uHTbca Ha PpONHOM A3bIKe ABIIACTCA 
HEOTBEMJICEMBIM; BMeCTe C TeM OFpaHHYeCHHOCTb BIaeHHeM TOJIbKO POJHbIM 
A3BIKOM H OTKA3 OBaeBaTb APYTMMU A3bIKAMH HeCeT yrpo3y BO3HHKHOBCHHA 
A3bIKOBbIX TCTTO, HCKIIOYCHHA NpeCTaBUTeNeH A3bIKOBOTO COOOLIeCTBa H3 2KH3HH 
BCeTO OOMIeCTBa, TO CO3aeT MpOOMeMy NpOTHBOCTOAHHA ero ueHoB. IlooToMy BO 
w30e%KaHHe HeraTHBHbIX MOMCHTOB HM COXpaHeHHA HC4e3aIOINMX A3bIKOB B Eppore 
110, HaTpoHatom EC cos3yanpi Epporelickoe Oropo MeHee UCHOJIL3SYeMBIX A3bIKOB 
LlenTppi Aa uccreqoBaHH OcobeHHOCTeH UpenoaBaHHA AZbIKOB HaLMOHAJIbHBIX 
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MCHBIIHHCTB B OOpa3z0BaTeJIbHOM TIpoiecce, OObeAMHeEHHbIe B HH(OpMal{HOHHYIO 
cetb «Mepkatop» B ropogax: AOepucTBuc (Yombc), bapcenona (Ucnanua) u 
JleyBapyeu (Hugepnanapr) [16]. 

MurpaliwoHuble Mpouecchl, 10 ompexenenuro 3. Toddsepa (Alvin Toffler), 
CO3aIH MOTpeOHOCTb HHTerpalluH «HOBbIX KOYeCBHUKOB» H3 CTpaH tora EBpori, 
A3nuH wu Adpuku, 4TO cCMOCOOCTBOBaIO YBeJIHYCHHIO KOJIMYCCTBA ‘A3bIKOB, 
(PYHKUMOHMpyIOWMx B coBpemMeHHoH Espone [18]. OguHott u3 upHunH Tak 
Ha3bIBaeMOro «Kpaxa MYJIBTHKYJIbTYpasIv3Ma>> ABJICTCA  § JIMTebHOe 
WTHOpHpoBaHve oOOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX MHTepecOB UMMUTpaHTOB, OCOOeHHO Tex, 
KoTopbile pvexanu B Exspomy 43 HeeBporelickux crpau. IlockombKy pa3BuTHe 
POWHOrO A3bIKa TAKUX [eTeli IPMOCTaHaBIMBaeTCA, TO M APyrHMU ZBYMA A3bIKAaMH, 
YTO TpeOyIOTCA JJId CRaYH 9K3AMCHOB Ha aTTecTaT 3pemocTu uw dbopmMupoBaHHnA 
KOHKYPeHTOCIOCOOHOCTH, OHM He B COCTOAHHH OBJayeTb. Momofpie JOM He MOryT 
MHTeErpHPOBATbCA B KYJIbTYPHOe COOOMIECTBO CTpaHbl, YTO 3a4acTy!O MIpHBOUT K 
COWMaIbHEIM KOHpmMKTaM [2]. B crpanax 3anaqHot Esponbi 3Ha10oT 00 9TOL 
TpoOseMe, HO, MO 3aKMIOUCHHIO BeAYIIMX eBporelicKux y4eHbIx I’. DkcTpa (Guus 
Extra) u K. Srmyp (Kutlay Yagmur), npeyqnpHuHaTbix Mep 1OKa HeOCTaTOUHO, Tak 
KaK MHOFos3bl4uve Tpaxk aH — 3TO HacylHad MOTpeOHOCTS eBporelicKoro OOmjecTBa 
JIA Pa3BHTHA YYBCTBA BKJIOUCHHOCTH KaxKOrO YeOBeKa B OOLIECTBEHHY!O 2KH3Hb 
MW COBMeCTHOe AeEMOKpaTHYeckKoe pax TaHCTBO BCex eBporieiies [8]. 

TaBybiM TIpWHIWMOM s3bIKOBOM nommTuKH Coxpeta Esporbi sABIAeTCA 
«A3bIKOBOe MHOTOOOpa3He», YTO O3HAYaeT PaBHOLCHHOCTb BCeX ABbIKOB HM ake 
WMaueKTOB HWIH Hapeyuii. OTOT MpHHyuM uUMeeT ocoboe 3HayeHHe JIA 
MOMTHYeCKOTO Mpv3HaHHA HM HeMPHKOCHOBCHHOCTH CYLIeCTBYIOM[UX A3bIKOB 
TIpeAcTaBuTeyeH HalMOHAIbHbIX MCHbUIMHCTB H MMMHIpaHTOB Hi BbICTyIaeT Kak 
CpeCTBO NOOM[peHHA 3HAKOMCTB C TaKHMM A3bIKAaMH CO CTOPOHBI MpecTaBuTesel 
A3bIKOBOTO OOMBUIMHCTBA. Beb KaxkIbIM A3bIK — 9TO HOBOC MHPOBOS3peHHe, pecypc 
JUId MO3HaHHA, HeHcuepaeMbIii Klae3b KyJIbTypHoro oOoraulenua. J[pyraa 
OCOOCHHOCTh eBpOTeHCKON A3bIKOBOM MOJMTHKU 3akIOUaeTCA B IPH3HaHHU TOrO, 
4TO 3HaHHe WHOCTpaHHBIX A3bIKOB JOJDKHO ObITb M@CCOBbIM ABJICHHeM, a He 
IIpH3HaKOM IIPHHalexKHOCTH K OOpa30BaHHOM 3JIMTe: CHOCOOHOCTS MOJIb30BaTbCA 
MHOCTpaHHbIMH A3bIKAMH TIPH3HaHa OJHOM W3 KOUCBbIX KOMIeTeHIM Ha ypoBHe 
YTeCHHA, MMCbMa, CIOCOOHOCTH BBITIOJIHATh MaTeMaTHYeCKHe JelCTBHA. 

B Wes10M s3bIKOBbIe HoWMTHKH CE u EC yexsapupytoT NpMHMMbl WOpasiv3Ma: 
MHorooOpa3He paBHONpaBHBIX A3bIKOB HM COBMECTHOe co3sHzaHHe Oysyuero Esporsl 
C COXpaHeHHeM KyJIbTypHOM caMOObITHOCTH HM pa3BHTHeM  eBporielicKol 
wenTu4Hoctu. CoxpaHeHve s3bIKOBOrO pa3HOOOpa3Ha paccMaTpHBaeTcaA Kak 
cuocoO cOoxpaHeHHa KyJIbTypHoro § OoraTcTBa, co3qaHWa yclOBHii AWA 
B3aHMONOHHMaHHaA MW 9KOHOMMYeCKOrO pa3BuTHA. IIpunuun myropasm3ma 
IIpeqyCMaTpHBaeT BO3MO%KHOCTH uM (bopMupoBaHHve ciocobHocTeli AIA BCex 
epporieiiues: |) npHMeHeHve HW W3y4eHHe ABYX A3bIKOB H Oosee; 2) PopMupoBaHHe 
MHOFOA3BIYHOM KOMIICTCHTHOCTH, OOpa3z0BaTeIbHad I[CHHOCTb KOTOpOM HaxOUTCA 
B OCHOBEe JIMHTBHCTHYCCKON TOepaHTHOCTH, B OCO3HAHHM PaBHOIeHHOCTH A3bIKOB 
He3aBHCUMO OT Ciepbl Hx UpuMenenna [6]. 

VndopmalnonHad peBOJIOWHA B MpOMBIMJIeHHO pa3BHTbBIX CTpaHax MUpa 
BOSHHKHOBeHHe HH(POpMallHOHHOrTO oOOmecTBa MpHBeIH K OOHOBJICHHIO 
OOUIeCTBeEHHOTO CO3HaHHA B TOJb3y UPH3HaHHA A3bIKOBbIX IIpaB KaK OCHOBHBIX 
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TipaB uesloBeka. YUHTbIBAA MHOTOA3BIMHBIM MW MHOTOKYJIbTYPHbI COCTaB HaCcesIeHHA 
eBpOlelHcKHX CTpaH, paHHee MHoros3prve, obyyeHHe B OfHOM KuIacce 
TIpeycTaButenel cpa3y HECKOJIbKUX A3ZbIKOBbIX COOOMIeCTB, NOABHACh TeHCHIMA 
MCHONb30BaTb OOo3HaueHHa L1, L2, L3, u 1.4. XomucTuyeckuii HOAXo_ B 
MHOTOA3bBIUHOM OOpa30BaHHH CTall CpeACTBOM paclIMpeHHA AZLIKOBOrO pellepTyapa 
yualljuxcs, cpexcTBOM (opMupoBaHHa ciocoOHOCcTH kK _ cCOlMaIbHOMy HU 
KYJIBTYPHOMY B3aMMOJeHCTBHIO, Pa3BUTHIO Me2KKYJIBTYPHOM KOMIICTCHTHOCTH. 

OKOHOMHYeCKad WelecooOpa3HOCTb MHOrOs3bI4HA ABJIACTCA IIpeyMeTOM 
YCCIeqOBaHui MHOTMX y4eHbIx. Enje HeCKOIbKO JecaTueTHM Ha3aq KaHuIep OPT 
B. bpangr (Willy Brandt) metko ormetum: «Ec BbI XOTHTe YTO-TO y Hac KyIUTb, 
BbI MO%KETe TOBOPHT Ha JIIOOOM A3bIKe, — MbI BaC TIOMMeM, HO eCJIM BbI XOTHTe 4TO- 
TO HaM poaTb — BbI JOJDKHbI TOBOPHTb Ha HallieM A3bIKe». M1 B HacTosee BpeMa 
UCCIICNOBATeIH MOJYEPKUBAIOT HEOCTATOUHOCTbh HCHOUb30BaHHA OHOTO JIMILNb 
aHTIMiickoro s3bika. C MHTeHCHdpuKalMel Mex TyHaposHOrO B3aHMOselcTBHA 
KOMMYHHKaTHBHble YMCHHA B HECKOJIBKMX sA3bIKAX CTaHOBATCA BCce Oosee 
BOCTpeOOBaHHBbIMH, HM OcobeHHOe 3HadeHHe MpHoOpetaeT TOTOBHOCTb paOOTHHKOB K 
MO@XKYJIbTypHOH kOMMyHuKayMu [9]. Ha cmMeny TpaquuMOoHHOMy TO,Xoyy 
BOCIIPHATHA A3bIKa KaK CHMBOJIA HallMOHAIbHOM UeCHTHYHOCTH TpHXOAUT 
MIOHHMaHHe A3bIKa KAK IKOHOMUYECKOZO Pecypca. 

IIpHuuun MHOros3bIunA ObII MpoBoOsralieH C CaMOro Hayasia OCHOBaHHA 
Exsponeiicxoro CooOmjectBa: Mex yHapoHble JOrOBOpbI OBLIM MOAWHCAaHbI B PuMe 
(1957), B Maactpuxte (1992) u B Amctepyame (1997). HpenmyutectBo epporeres 
OrPpOMHO: Ha OTHOCHTeIbHO HeEOOMbUIOH TePpHTOPHM TOMbKO eCBPOTelCKHX A3bIKOB 
HacuuTbIBaeTca Oonee 225. [pu 9TOM KaxKObIM A3bIK MMeeT OecuHceHHoOe 
KOJIMYECTBO YCTHBIX HM MMCbMCHHBIX HCTOUHNKOB. MMeHHO MOITOMY A3bIKH BCeX 
eBponelickHx HallHii, MasIbIX 9STHM4YCCKMX YTpynll MW AMaseKTbI MpH3HaHBl 
oOuleeBporeicKHM KYJIbTyPHbIM JOCTOAHMeM, KOTOpoe HyxKaeTcA B 3alllHMTe UH 
Toaqgepxke. Wx cOBOKYNHOCTb HW HCHONHACT POb OFHOM M3 COCTABIIAIOMIMX 
Epponelickoro KyJIbTYpHOrO MIpocTpaHcTBa. 

@MopmupoBanve Exsponetickoro oOpa30BaTesIbHOrO MpocTpaHcTBa B OTBeT Ha 
BBI3OBbI TIOOaIH3allHH MOTpeOoBao CO3aHHA CHCTeMbI COTpyHH4eCTBa, YTO B 
1998 r. cTallo NpHYHHOM BCTpeyH MHHUCTpoB OOpa3z0BaHHA YeTbIPeX eBPOreHCKUX 
ctpau (Wpanuna, Utama, BenmxoOputanua u Tepmanua). W3-3a cermentTu3alun 
oOpa30BaHHA eBporelicKUX CTpaH, Mellalollei asIbHeliliemy pa3BHTHIO HayKu 
oOpa30BaHHA, BO3HHKIa HEOOXOAMMOCTh eBporelickoH HHTerpaluu B OOpa3z0BaHHe 
Ha BC€X yPpOBHAX, B TOM YHCyIe H Ha ypoBHe WKOUIbI. C 3TOM WesbIO BCKOpe OblIa 
nogmucana bonouckat gexnapauna [7]. Takum oOpa30M, MHTerpal{HoHHble 
Tipoyeccs! B Exspone, KoTOpble HayaIvcb C TapMOHW3allWH SKOHOMMYeCKON U 
TIOJMTHYCCKOM JeATeIbHOCTH cTpaH — useHoB EC, pacmpoctpaHusucb Ha cibepsl 
KYJIbTYpbl, HayKM HU OOpa30BaHHa. 

B 20121. corpygquuxu Exsponeiickoro areutctBa Public Opinion Analysis, 
TIpOBeAA OMpoc eBporeHWeB pa3HbIX COMMAIbHbIX MW BO3PACTHBIX rpyll B pa3sHbIx 
cTpaHax 110 HX YpOBHAM 3HaHHA A3bIKOB, OTMCTHJIM, YTO BCE eBPOMeHUbI MMCIOT 
TIO3HTHBHOe OTHOWeHHe K MHOros3prauio. TeM He MeHee, HeECMOTpA Ha 
PpaBHOMIpaBHe A3bIKOB Ha TeppuTopuu Esponpl, takTH4ecKHM JIMAepoM ocTaeTca 
aHTIMHCKHM A3bIK. OTOT A3bIK CTA TaBHbIM B MHpe HayKH UM TeXHOJIOrM u 
IIpeBpaTHJIcd B OCHOBHOe cpeCTBO MexKHal[MOHabHoro obmeHHA [11]. Tlostomy 
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nmlocueqOBall 3aKOHOMeDpHBEIi BBIBO], eBporelicKux cielMaIMcTOB te) 
leecooOpa3HOcTH VW3y4eHHA aHTJIMCKOrO A3bIKa B CHcTeMe OOpa30BaHHaA CTpaH 
EC u B JalbHelilliemM, M Up 3TOM yKa3aHO, YTO Hayao OOydeHHA JOIDKHO OBIT 
OUCHb PaHHUM, B YCIOBHAX JOUWIKONbHOTO yupexgeHus. MU Bce xe, 10 MHeHHIO 
OOUbIIMHCTBA CIeWMasIMCTOB, aHTIMicKHi A3bIK He JOJDKeH ObITh CHHCTBCHHBIM 
W3Y4YaeMbIM VMHOCTPaHHbIM A3bIKOM: C IeIbIO (OpMHpoBaHuA JIMYHOCTHOTO 
MHoros3B4una (plurilingualism) B wikone cleqyeT u3y4aTb WM Apyrue, Kak 
eBporelckne, Tak M MMpOBble A3bIKH [12]. 

AvasIM3upya Tio0aIM3all[MOHHble M MHTerpal{MOHHble BbI3OBBbI Id eBPOMelicKon 
A3bIKOBOM OOacTH, MbI BHAMM, 4TO TiobarM3alua Mpemnonaraer cOmMxKeHMe 
HapOOB, yCHJIeHHWe HX Me2XKKyJIbTYPHOTO B3aHMOJeHCTBHA MU B ICOM OKa3bIBaecT 
MOJOKUTeIbHOe BIIMAHMe Ha COMMAaIbHO-KyJIbTypHy!o cuTyalM1o. BmMecte c TeM 
BO3HHKaIOT yIpO3bl MOTepH KYJbTyPHOM caMOObITHOCTH HapoyoB, NMOWMHeEHUA 
dyKUM CTaHapTaM, 4YTO MOXKeT MpUBOAUTS K KOHIMKTaM [1]. 

Vrak, pa3BuTHe eBporelickoro oOrlecTBa, poleccbl WHTerpaluu wu 
TIoOasIM3allHH IpvBeH K aKTyalu3alluMM WpoOsmeM coxpaHeHHa MHOTros3braua 
eBpOleHicKOrO COI[MyMa, TepeOcCMBICIeHHIO elle WU 3HaYeHHA xA3bIKOBOTO 
oOpa30BaHHaA BOOOIIe: OOMLEHHA TIA pellleHHA NOMMTHYECKUX MpoOeM OOOpoHHOTO 
xapakTepa, 9%9KOHOMMYeCKOrO BOCCTaHOBJICHHA ocieBoeHHO Esponmbr u 
COUMasbHOrO HM KyJIbTypHoro pocta Haul. HeoOxoqumMoctb dopmupoBaHua 
cHocoOHocTH OOMaTbCa Ha HeCKOJIBKUX A3bIKAaX Oba BbI3BAaHa CBPOMelCKHMU U 
MHPOBbIMH TCHCHIIMAMU pa3BHTHA IKOHOMUKN, TOPrOBIH, HAYKU MU MOUMTMKH. STU 
(bakTOPbI CTaIM OCHOBHBIMH JBHTaTesAMH pa3BHTHA MHOTOA3bIYHOrO OOpa3z0BaHHA 
B cTpaHax Espompt. Kak noaumuueckue d@akmopbl MbI BbIyeAeM: 1) CosHaTeJIbHBIM 
BbIOOp eBporeiiljeB, B OCHOBe KOTOpOrO — OTPHI[aHve HaljMoHau3ma u (palliH3Ma; 
2) HeOMyileHve NOBTOpeHHA y2KacoB BOWHEI; 3) Tyx MocueBoeHHOro NpHMUpeHuA 
B IIpurpaHwyuHEIx oOsactax; 4) noTpeOHocTH pellieHHa poOsemM oOopoHHOrO u 
MOUMTH4ecKorO xXapakTepa. B KauecTBe askKoNOMUYeCKUX dakmOpos BbICTYMAIOT: 
1) pasBuTHe 3KOHOMMYeCKHX CBA3ei MPOMBINNIeHHOCTH HM TOProBIM MexKy 
cTpaHamu Epsponbt uw Mupa; 2) BoccTaHOBNIeHHe moclepoeHHow Esponbr u 
BO3OOHOBIICHHe 3KOHOMMYeCKOrO colepHwuecTBa B Mupe. Powb coyuatono- 
KYJbMypHboIx Gdakmopoe pa3séeumuA MHOzOA3b1UHOZO OOpaz06AHUA Ape3BbIYaliHO 
Bemuka, 3To: 1) RocTym K MHOrooOpa3HIO eBporielickol KyJIbTypbI MU OcoO3HaHHe 
HeoOxoHMOcTH ee coxpaHeHua; 2) oOeclleyeHue clocoOHocTH K OOMIeHHIO U 
B3aMMONOHMMaHHIO §=6C) =OIpeCTaBHTeJIMMM = pa3HBIX KYJIbTYPHbIX COOOIIeCCTB, 
IIpeJIcTaBJIAIOWJHX KaK KOPeHHble eBpollelickwe HapOdbl, Tak H HOBOMpPHOBIBUIMX 
IMI Cc Apyrux KOHTHHeEHTOB; 3) PopMupOBaHHe OTBeETCTBCHHBIX IparkKlaH, 
CHOCOOHBIX MBICIIMTb rioOalbHO; 4) coxpaHeHve cOOcTBeHHOM HallMOHaJIbHO- 
KYJIBTYpHOM UCHTHYHOCTH U POPpMUPOBaHHe HOBO! eBporelickOM HCHTHUYHOCTH. 

Muoros3bruve COBpeMeHHOrTO Mupa ABIAeTCH HeH30C2KHBIM CITYTHHKOM 
TIo0OasM3allHu U TeCHO CBA3aHO C COIMaIbHbIMU H3MCHCHHAMH, MPOMCXOAALIUMN B 
Mupe. CrocoOHOCcTbh NOb30BaTbCA H€CKOJIBKMMH MHOCTPaHHBIMH A3bIKAaMM CTaia 
2%KW3HCHHOM HeOOXOAHMOCTHIO JI BCeX eBpOrIeileB, OHM H3 WoKa3aTeseli 
Tmo00asbHOH KOoMMeTeHIuu. A TOTOMy MHOros3bIdHoOe oOpa30BaHWe ABIIACTCA 
HEOTBeMJICMBIM aTPHOYTOM eBporelicKOl COBPeMeHHOCTH. 
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KYPC «CEMVOTUKA VU SIAR BUCTMKA» B nOgrOTOBKE 
KYNbTYPOJIOTOB 


THE COURSE ‘SEMIOTICS AND LINGUISTICS’ IN PREPARING CULTURE 
STUDIES STUDENTS 


AdHoTauna | Abstract 


OT ypoBHa oOpa30BaHHaA B BBICIIeH UIKOJIe BO MHOrOM 3aBHCHT Oysyulee, 
IIpH4eM He TOJIbKO Halle CTpaHbl, HO M BCerO MUpa. ITO MOHHMAarIOT MHOFHe JIIOLH, 
TIOSTOMY 3AKOHOMEPHBIM CTaJIO BKJIIOUCHHe CCEMHOTHKH KYJIbTYpbI HM JIMHTBUCTHKH B 
KaccHPHKalMOHHbIM TWepeyeHb JMCWUMIVIHH, HeOOXOAMMBIX JIA MOTOTOBKH 
dunocodos wu kKybTyposoros. IIpH u3syyeHHH cCOBpeMeHHOM xyOxKeCTBeHHOM 
KYJIbTYpbI, KaK HW KYJIBTYPOIOrHH B UWeIOM, WpakKTH4eCKH Heb3A OOOMTUCh 6e3 
ceMMOoTHYecKoro aHamu3a. B cTaTbe MoOKa3aHbI MPHHIMIbl CTpyKTypbl Kypca 
«CeMHOTHKa H JIMHTBHCTHKa)) B BBICIUeH WIKOJIe. 

The future not only of our country but also of the whole world largely depends 
on the level of university education. Many people understand it that is why it was 
logical to include semiotics of culture and linguistics into the classification list of 
disciplines necessary for teaching philosophers and culture studies students. While 
studying contemporary art culture as well as culture in general it is practically 
impossible to avoid semiotic analysis. The principles of structuring the course 
‘Semiotics and Linguistics’ within university education are considered. 


Kioueévle cloea: KybTypa, CCMMOTHKA, A3bIK, TEKCT, 3HaAKOBaA CHCTeMa 
Keywords: culture, semiotics, language, text, symbolic system 


OT ypoBHa oOpa30BaHHA B BBICWIeH UIKOIe BO MHOTOM 3aBHCHuT Oysyulee, 
IIpH4eM He TOJIbKO Halle CTpaHbI, HO W BCerO Mpa. ITO MOHHMAIOT MHOFHe JIIO DH. 
He ciyuaiino, uro B KOHWe XX — Hayate XXI Beka MOABHIIOCb MHOTO POMaHOB, 
MIOCBAL[CHHBIX BbIcWel wKONe. HanpumMep, pomMaHbt ManpKonbma bposzdepn, 
KOTOpbIii Obi Mpocpeccopom KemOpumxKcKoro yHusepcurera, u Moseda Porta. U B 
Halle CTpaHe ecTb Tako puMep — HeyaBHuii poMaH TaTbsaHE! ConomatunHol. Ia, 
BC€ Ha3BaHHble aBTOPbI MMLLYT O TOM, KaK MIpoHCxoANMT OOujeHHe Mpodeccypsl c 
KOJWIeraMH WM CTYAeCHTaMH, aciiMpaHTaMH, HO, 10 CylecTBy, BCe HallMcaHHOe O TOM, 
Kak TlOCTaBJIeHO HMeHHO OOyyeHHe. He csryyaitno Hatpuapx Mockosckuli 4 Bcea 
Pycu Kup BbIcKa3aJIcad CTOJIb KaTeropH4Ho: «OOpa3s0BaHie Tak %Ke BaxKHO, KaK 
oOopoHa, H TOUHO Tak %Ke MOXKeT OBITb TONbKO OOM[eCHAaI[MOHAaJIbHBIM JeJIOM. 
OOpa30BaHHe TOTOBHT JOMeH, CHOCOOHEIX paOoTaTb B yCJIOBHAX COBpeMeHHOH 
HayKOeMKOl 9KOHOMUKM» [3, c. 98]. 

3aKOHOMepHBIM cCTaIO BKIIOUeHHe B  KiIaCCHPHKAWMOHHBIM WepeyeHb 
TMCUMMIMH, HeEOOXORHMBIX JIA MOZTOTOBKH (uocomoB HU KyJIbTyposoros, 
C€MHOTHKH KYJIbTYpbl HW JMHTBHCTHKH. VM 9TO OTHIOb He Cy4alHOCTb, Tak KaK 
BIIMAHHe CEMHOTHKH Ha pa3BHTHe COBPeMeHHOM KYJIBTYPbI Upe3BLIGaHHO BbICOKO. 
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He csyuaiiHo, moKa3bIBadt BIIMAHHe CeMHOTHKH Ha COBPeMeHHYIO KYJIBTYpy, 
Maspxonbm bpaaq0epH B pomMaHe «CokpalljeHHa> ONMCbIBaeT JIMTepaTopoB, Ha 
TBOPYCCTBO KOTOPBIX NOBIHAIH KHUTH OKO H DHAO, a TaKKe YIOMMHAaeT POI, 
KoTopyio oka3azm PonaH bapr Ha cCOBpeMeHHyIO KyJIbTypy B UesIOM HU 
Xy02%KeCTBeHHY!10 B uacTHocTH [1, c. 175, 180]. 

Ilo MHeHHIO 3aKOHOaTereH CcOBpeMeHHOoro oOpa30BaHHA, MOZTOTOBKa 
KYJIbTypOJIOrOB BHe CeMHOTHKH HeBo3MoxHa. [Ip mpenoyaBanuu 9TOM 
TMCUMIMVIMHBI MBI JOJDKHbI IOMHHTS, 4TO B IloctaHossenun I[paputempetBa PD oT 
23.12.2005 Ne 803 roBoputca 0 HeOOxOAMMOCTH peleHHA CyIeAYIOWHX 3aa4 B 
oOpa3o0BaHun: «1) COoBepleHCTBOBaHHe cosepxKaHHA U TeXHOJIOrHH OOpa30BaHHA; 
2) pa3BHTHMe CHCTeMbI oOecreyeHHA KayecTBa OOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX yclyr; 3) 
MOBbIWMeHHe 3PPeKTHBHOCTH ylIpaBlleHHa B cHucTeMe oOpa30BaHHa; 4) 
COBEPLICHCTBOBaHHe IKOHOMHYCCKHX MeXaHH3MOB B cipepe OOpa30BaHHa» [4, c. 2]. 

BpIMOTHHTb 39TY PEKOMEHalMIO CeroqHA JOBOJIbHO CIOKHO. Oxa3pbiBaeTca, 
YTO, C OMHOM CTOPOHBI, ypOBeCHb OOMeH MOATOTOBKH CTYJCHTOB B OOJIbIIMHCTBE 
crydaeB JOCTaTOUHO HeBbICcOK. VU oObacHseTcA 9TO TEM, YTO OOMJat aTMOCKHepa B 
oOmjecTBe He cmocoOcTByeT 9sTOMy. Kuuru 4acTO BBIXOZAT Oe3 KOppeKTOpcKol 
mpaBKu. Ilostomy 10 KHHTaM, KaK 3TO ObWIO paHbllle, CTaTb TpaMOTHBIM YeJIOBEKOM 
JOBOJIbHO CJIOKHO. YpOBeCHb KYJIBTypbl B cCpeJCTBaX MaccoBOli HHPopMallun 
3a4acTyIo TpeOyeT Cepbe3HOM KOppeKTHpoBKH. A Beb MOJIOAbIe JOH BO MHOTOM 
MMeHHO OTCIOAa YepraroT HH*opMaruto. Bce 9TO MOXKHO OTHECTH HU K MutTepuerty. 
Hapsany c HyKHbIMH HM BaxKHbIMH MaTepHaylaMu, 3€Cb MO%KHO YBHJeTb MHOTO 
IyCTOrO HM HeBepHoOro. 

Ho, c Qpyrol cTopousbi, HH*OpMaTHBHad HalOJIHCHHOCTb MOJIOMBIX IHOeH 
OUCH BbICOKAa, HHOTa axKe HAMHOLO BbIIe, He*KeIM UX UpenofsaBatesei. KetaTu, 
CeroqHA OTPbIBOUHbIe JaHHbIe HMCHHO O CEMHOTHKe HW JIMHTBUCTHKe CTaHOBATCA 
JOBOJIbHO paciipoctpaHeHHbimu. IIpapya, YcHoub3yIOTCA OHH YacTO COBCeM 
HeBnonay. MW Takux IpHMepoB MOKHO IIpHBeECTH MHO2KECTBO, OCOOeEHHO 3 CpeACTB 
MaccoBol HHPopMalluH. 

Vponn3upys 10 WOBOAY TOTAIbHOTO 3allOJIHeEHHA COBpeMeHHOM ryMaHuTapHon 
Hay4Hou cibepbl TepMuHamu cemMoTHKH, ManpKombm bpsq0epu muuier 9cce- 
napogqMio = «ASbIK JI CBOHX»: KapMaHHbIit cCipaBOYHHK CTpyKTypasucta». 
IIpotectys mpoTuB Toro, YTO MeTas3bIK, Me€Ta-IIMCbMO H T. Il. CTaIM 3aNOJIHATb He 
TOJIbKO 9cTeTHKY HU *uOcouro, HO UM NOOy!O MHTECKTyaIbHy!O eATeJIbHOCT, 
bpaq0epu cTaHOBHTCA A3BUTeJIbHBIM, BbICTyHat B WamMdpleTax MpOTHB 93TOTO 
HoBos3a. B 4acTHOCTH, OH MMMWeT: «Ha 3ape cTOeTHA NosBHICA Dpeiiy c HOBbIMU 
TEOPHAMH O Oecco3HaTeJIbHOM, M TCEOPHH 3TH MOIHOCTbIO YHHYTOXKMJIN HeBHHHOCTB 
ceKca, a 340J{HO, K CYaCTbIO, H CBA3AHHOe C HUM 4YBCTBO BHHbI. Dpelia WoKa3zas, 
YTO BCe BOKPYT — CeKC, MOITOMY [axKe KallJIATb WIM KaTaTbCA Ha BeOCUMee CTasIO 
ropa3q0 HHTepecHee. To xe CaMOe IIPOMCXOAMT ceifyac UC A3bIKOM. OH, Kak H CeKC, 
yTpaTu HeBuHHocts. U tenepb CeMMOTHKH OKa3aJIH, UTO BCe BOKPyT — ABBIK, 
BKtIovat Hu  ceKxc. Benukuii dpanuy3cKkui cemuoTuk Ponan  bapr 
TIPOACMOHCTpupoBasl, HallpHMep, YTO TIMLa — TOKE AZbIK... Ha CAMOM JfeJIe BCe, YTO 
MBI BBICTaBJIAeM HalloKa3, 0 UCM MOWAeM CHTHaJIbI WIM 4YeM OOMCHHBAeMCA, CCTb 
AB3bIK — OYAb TO CeKC, NMMa, JCHLTH, O1e%K Wa, CHOPT WIM 3aKOHHbIe cympyru. Bce 
3TO CHCTeMa 3HaKOB, YIpaBJIAeMad BaJIKOTHBIM KYpCoM (HerIoxoe, Mexky pou, 
Ha3BaHHe JIA COBPEMeEHHOrO poMaHa). A — A3bIK, H BbI — A3bIK, XOTA OHH V3 Hac B 
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HeM CHJIbHBI, a Apyrve — He o4eHb. Bot Tak OOcTOAT Jeua Ha CeroHAWHH WeHb, 
HO IlyCTb 9TO He MOBepraeT Bac B CypoBoe MosuaHne. Ilocme Toro Kak CeKC NOTepay 
He€BHHHOCTS, JIOQM He TepectasiM UM 3aHHMaTBCa. Y HX NpocTo npomaa oxoTa 
IIPHTBOpATECA, OYTO OHM He 3HaIOT, YTO eNaIOT, KOra 3aHHMAIOTCA CeKCOM, 
KOTOPBIi, OKA3bIBaeTCA, CYI€CTBOBAJI HE3ABHCHMO OT HX pa3MbIlWieHHi. TOouHo Tak 
%#*e WC A3bIKOM. CerogHa HaM BCeM CJIeqyeT NPW3HaTb, YTO MBI — B3POCIIbIe 
«o3Hayarolve», BCergja y4acTBOBaBLIWe B CeMMOTHYeCKOM eaTembHocTu. He 
HY2KHO TaHHKOBaTB: MBI yxKe B Heli — 3ecb u Ceituac. Ilostomy 4 MpesO%KMI OBI TO 
%#e, UTO HM 3urMyHyA Dpetiy crapyuike Bene: «[Ipunarte Ha WuBaH M paccmaOpTecs. 
A 3ecb, piqoM. Vs Bam nomory» [2, c. 242]. 

Y Hac B CTpaHe pa3BHTHe Ce€MHOTHKH MIpHIIOCh Ha IpepeBOIONMOHHBIM 
TlepHoy HW WepBble ToAbI Wocue OKTAOpEcko peBomouHH. OHako OOuIMe TeYeHHit 
MW HalpaBleHHil, XapakTepHbIX Ia Poccun 3TOrO BpeMeHH, KaK B HCKYCCTBe, Tak U 
B HayKe B KOHeYHOM uTOre OOepHysocb OopBOoi Mexazy HuMu. IloTepnenu 
TopaxeHue HanOollee TtyOOKOMBICNIeHHbI€e HaydHbie UW XyAO%KECTBeHHBIC 
TIpecTaBIeHHA, TpeOyrolve WIMpoOKOro Kpyra 3HaHHi H, Kak TIpaBlJI0, OTOPBaHHBIe 
OT IIpHBA3AHHOCTH K CHIOMHMHYTHBIM 3ayja4uam. V1 Bce OHM CTaJIM BbICMeMBaTECA, a 
3aTeM HM IipecsieqOBaTbcs. 

Tak CeMHOTHKa y HaC B CTpaHe B TepBbiii pa3 Oka3alacb MO 3alpeToM, B 
3aroHe BMeCTe C COMMOJOrMeH, a BIOCIeACTBHU U C KHOepHeTUKON, reHeTHKOM U 
ApyruMu epeqOBbIMH Hay4HbIMH HaripaBseHuamMu. Muorne mpeycTraputTesn 
C€MHOTHKH TpeciieqoBamucb (HampumMep, M. baxtuy), Tpyabl UX OKazasICb 
3alIpeleHHbIMU (HallpuMep, O. MpeiiqenOepr), KTO-TO 9MurpupoBan (HanOosee 
spkuii mpumep — P. Axko6cox). 

Bropou 9tTam nmobeqoHOcHoro WecTBHA M pa3BHTHA CCMMOTHKH CBA3aH C 
TroaMv «OTTeMeIM»> y Hac B cTpaHe. B 60-e rogbl, Korya OblIM peaOuIMTUpOBaHBl 
MHOrHe Oe3BHHHO MocTpaslaBline, BMeCTe C HHMH BePHYJIMCb H Te, KTO 3aHMMAaJICA 
YCCIe}OBaHHAMH B OOacTH CeMHOTHKH. Cras myOmuKoBaTbes Tpyabl M. baxtuua, 
CbIrpaBLIMe BaKHYIO POJIb B pa3BHTHH CCEMHOTHYECKHX Hel He TOJIbKO B Hallleli 
cTpaHe, HO u Ha 3anage. IlyOnukyrotca Tpyqpr O. DpetiqenOepr u zp. K sTomy 
Bpe€MeHH OTHOCHTCA CTaHOBsIeHHe uM pa3BHTHe MOocKoBcKo-TapTyCcKOM UIKOJIBI. 
Tenepb yxKe MmpeqMeTOM CeMHOTHYeCKOTO aHasIv34 CTaHOBHTCA He TOJIbKO 
jiuTepatypa, HO WM MHOTve Apyrve BHbI HCKYCCTBa — My3bIKa, MJlacTH4ueckHe 
WCKyCCTBa, KHHO. CeMHOTHUECKHE ACHeKTHI AHAJIM3a OKA3bIBAIOTCA IIPHMCHHMBI Vi K 
IpyruM ccbepaM xKu3HeeATeIBHOCTH YeOBeKa: ObiTa, B TOM HMCyIe KHIM, 
wyeouorMH MW HomMTHKH. B 9TO BpeMaA HoABIAIOTCA uNocodcKHe TpyyzbI 0 
C€MHOTHKe, OslyuaeT pa3BHTHe CeEMMOTHYeCKHH aHasIM3 WM B MCHXOsOrHH, U B 
MeguunHe. OHaKo B Poccuu OTKpbITOe pa3sBHTHe CCEMHOTHKH JVIMTCA HeEAOILTO, Kak 
HefouIro pocymecTBoBalla «oTTenelb». HactymaeT <«3acTOMHbI mepuod, 
aTupyempii MHoi 1967 ronom. UW B ra3eTax HayMHaeTcA M3eBaTeJIbCTBO Hall 
C€MHOTHYCCKHMH H3bICKAHHAMH, HX TePMHHOOrMeH, cnocobamu aHamu3a. Muorue 
TIpecTaBHTesIM CEMHOTHKM BbIHYKCHbI IMMTPupoBaTb. EQMHCTBEHHBIM OFTJIOTOM 
CeMHMOTHYeCKOH HayKH ocTaeTca TapTycKHli yHuBepcuTeT, BepHee, Kadeypa 
jmutTepatypbi Bo rape c TO.M. JlotmaHom. B orseT Ha MpHTeCHeHHA sA3bIK 
YCCIeqOBaHHH CTaHOBHTCA ele Ooee yCuIO%KXHEHHBIM, HMeCHHO B Te ToOJbI 
BO3HHKaeT TEPMHH «BTOPHUHbIe MOJeuMpyrouMe cuctemby>. B Tapty meyataroTca 
TpYAbI HOA Ha3BaHHeM «JleTHAA WKOIa 10 BTOPHYHBIM MOJeMpy!OUIMM CUCTeMaM»» 
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(Bcero ux BEIM 5). [lyOnukaluu 10 ceMMOTHKe 2a 4 B Poccun u 3a pyOexKoM, 
HO paciipoctpaHeHue Wei OKa3bIBaeTCA 3aMKHYTbIM, aYAHTOPHaA UCKYCCTBeHHO 
orpaHwunpaetcs. Tak CHOBa pa3BHTHe CeCMMOTHKH ObIIO W3BHe CyepxKaHo, 
cBepHyTto. VW sce »%*xe 3eCb WHTCHCHBHO pa3BMBallacbh CeMHOTHKa BO 
B3aMMOJeHCTBHH C YYeHbIMH 3 Apyrux ropoyzos CCCP, B nepByto oyepedb 43 
Mockspl (Mo039TOMy 9Ta WIKouIa HW Ha3biBaeTca «MockoBcKo-TapTyckol»). B TpyqHBIe 
TOI «3acTOs) 9TO ObIIa eCMHCTBeHHad 6a3a Id Takoro pola UcceqOBaHHi. 
CreayeT Take HMeTb B BUY, YTO Ha 3ape CTaHOBJIeHHA CEMMOTHKH Kak HayKH 
yueHble, padotapmive B Cankt-IlerepOyprckoM yHuBepcuTete, IPHHAIH aKTHBHOe 
yuacTue B pa3paOoTKe OCHOBHBIX HallpaBlleHuli H podem 3ToM duocodcKol 
J(MCIMIJIMHBI. 

Ilepectpoiika 4yecHbIM OOpa30M BCe U3MeHMa B YXOBHOM 2KU3HM OOLIecTBA. 
Bce paHee 3allpeTHoe cram meyatatb. Kaur U cTaTbH TO CeMHOTHKe cTalIn 
OOWIBHO TeuaTaTbcd, MOABWIMCh Ha KHWKHOM pbIHKe. Hopoe v3aTeJIbCTBO 
«kona «A3bIKH pyccKOH KYyJIbTYpbD» HHTCHCMBHO IIpolaraHaupyeT TpyAbi m0 
cemvoTuke. HaunHaeTcd aKkTHBHad BOIHa WHTepeca K CeMHOTHYCCKHM 
YCCIe€HOBAHHAM, TOABJIAIOTCA HOBbIC WMCcepTallMH, HallMcaHHble MOA BUMAHHeM 
CeMMOTHYeCKHX Ve, U 3alljuTa UX yxXe He NosBepraetca ocTpaku3my. Tenepb 
Tuatla30H CCMHOTH4eCKHX HCCIeqOBaHHl elle OONbIIe pactiMpsetca. 

Oguako y Hac B CTpaHe IpOMCXOAMT JOBOJIBHO CTpaHHas cuTyaua. HanOosee 
BHQHbIe mpezctaBuTemm 9sTo Hayxu: B. B. WVUeanos, M. JI. lacnapos, 
Bb. M. Tacnapos, A. K. )Komkoscxuli, A. M. Haturopcxuii, M. b. Amnospckui u 
MHOrWe Apyrve — MHTCHCHBHO TeyaTaloTca y Hac, HO 2%KMBYT HU, Kak MpaBHso, 
TipemoyaroT B 3aayHbIxX yHuBepcutetax. IIpu 9TOM M3 YCT HeKOTOpPbIX H3 HHX 
pa3qaioTca 3aMeyaHHA, 4YTO CCMHOTHKAa BbIOXach, YTO Mallblle pa3BuTHe ee 
BO3MO2%KHO, TOJIBKO CCJIM BOJIbIOTCA HOBbIe cHIbI. M BOT yxKe pacTeT pa3ouapoBaHue 
WM HelipuaTue useli CCMMOTHKH Kak W3HYTPH, Tak H BHe ee. 

C yBepeHHOCTbIO MOXKHO MpOrHo3HpoBaTb, 4TO, HeECMOTpaA Ha KPH3HCbI 
cilay{bl, C€CMHOTHKa BXOJMT Ba%KHbIM KOMIIOHCHTOM B CHCTeMy COBpeMeHHOro 
HaydHOro 3HaHHA HU B OyyyIIIeM ee, HCCOMHeCHHO, %KAYT BeIMKMe OTKPbITHA 
3aBoeBaHua. CeroqHa CeMMOTHYeCKHe MCCIeOBaHHA WIMpOKO paciipocTpaHeHbl BO 
BCeM Mupe. 

CorslacHo TeOpHu KyJIbTypbl, pa3paOoTKa KOTOpow Hayalacb B CoBeTCKOM 
Corose B 60-70-x IT., KyJIbTypa — 3TO COBOKYIIHOCTb 3HAKOBBIX CHCTeM, C TIOMOLIbIO 
KOTOPBIX YeMOBeYeCTBO WIM aHHbIii Hapod MOAep»xKMBaeT CBOIO CIWIOYCHHOCTE, 
oOeperaeT cBOH IeHHOCTH WM cBOeoOpa3He cBOel KYJIBTypbI H ee CBA3H C 
OKpy2KaOI[MM MUpoM. ITH 3HAKOBbIe CHCTeMBI, OOBIGHO Ha3bIBaeMble BTOPHYHbIMU 
MOJI@IMpyFOUIMMH CHCTeMaMH (JIM «aA3bIKAMH KYJIBTYPbD>), BKIHOUAIOT B CeOa He 
TOJIBKO BC€ BHJbl HCKYCCTBAa, pa3JIM4HYIO COMMAIbHYIO JeATeILHOCTb WM MOJeJIM 
MOBeCHHA, TOCHOACTBYIOINMe B TaHHOM OOMIecTBe (BKIHOUaAT %KeCTHI, ONexK Ty, 
MaHepbl, PHTyasl UT. I.), HO TakoKe TpaHIMOHHbIe MeCTOJBI, C IOMOMIbIO KOTOPBIX 
CooOllecTBO MOAWepxXUBaeT CBOIO HCTOPHYuecKy!O MaMATb HU CaMOco3HaHHe (MUBI, 
MUCTOPUA, WpaBOBble CHCTeMBI, PeIMTMO3HbIc BepOBaHHA UH T. .). Kaabii mpoayKT 
KYJIBTYpHOHM eaATeIbHOCTH paccMaTpuBaeTCA KaK TCKCT, NOPOXKACHHBIM OHO uM 
HeCKOJIBKUMH CHCTeMaMH. 

OHUM U3 SJICEMCHTOB KYJIbTYpbI ABJIACTCA XYO*KeCTBeHHad KylIbTypa. Ee 
APOM ABIAeTCA UCKyccTBO. M ceMMoTHKa HUCKyCCTBa MOYU4MIa JOBOJIbHO WMpoKoe 
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pactipoctpaHenue. PyOe%x  BeKOB O3HAMCHOBBIBACTCA HOMCKAaMH HOBBIX 
BbIPa3HTeCIbHBIX cCpesCTB B UcKyccTBe. IIpaxTuyeckKH HeIb34 OOOMTHCh O6e3 
C€MHOTHYeCKorO aHaw3a pH U3y4eHHH COBpeMeHHOM xyOx%KeCTBeHHOM 
KYJIbTYPbI, KaK HM KYJIBTYPOJIOrHM B eIOM. CeMHOTHYeCKHM aClieKT CTAHOBHTCA BCE 
Ooee HU OONee HCHOb3YeEMbIM METOOM B COBPeMeHHOM KyIbTyposornu. CeroqHa 
3TOT TIpeAMeT BeyeTCA BO MHOTHX By3ax. CyleqyeT 3aMeTHTb, 4TO OOJIBUIMHCTBO 
yUeOHBIX 3aBeeHHM BEAYT ITOT Kypc 10 MOATOTOBCHHBIM IIporpaMMaM YHTAaroLWHx 
ux TeqaroroB. O3HaKOMUMBIIHCb CO MHOrHMH TIporpaMMaMH 3TOTO Kypca, MO%KHO 
clemaTb px BbIBOAOB. Kak mpaBuio, Takoli Kypc BeyT MOQM, UMeroulHe 
COJIMMHYIO Hay4Hy1o Oa3y HM XOpOWIO 3HaKOMBIe C aHHO JMCIMMIMHOM. 
BoIblIMHCTBO W3yYeHHbIX IPpOrpaMM MMEIOT YETKYIO JIOTMKy MOCTpOeHHA, XOPOLLO 
Wa1oT ipecTaBseHue O MpesMeTe WH BO3MO2%KHOCTAX ero MpHMeHeHua. B KaxKqOM 
YMTaeMOM Kypce Y4HTbIBaeTcA creuMduKa mpodeccuoHanbHow opueHTalHu 
cTyfeHTos. Untatb Tako Kypc HM CIO%KHO, UH MpoctTo. Ci0x%KHO, MOTOMY YTO 9Ta 
TMCUMIIMHa TpeOyeT O4eHb cepbe3Ho MogzroToBKH. IIpocro mpuliru c obmjuMn 
3HAaHMAMH UM HadaTb IpenolaBaTb CCEMHOTHKY HeBO3MOxKHO. C Apyroi CTOpoHbl, Ha 
COBPeMCHHOM 9Talle HOABYJIOCb MHOMKECTBO paOOT, MOCBALICHHBIX CeMHOTHKe. 
JIMUIb OCBOMB 3TOT MaCCHB, MOXKHO, Oe3yCIOBHO, MOJTOTOBUTb HHTepecHbI WK 
JIeKWHH, Waloujuii BO3MO%KHOCTb TMO3HAKOMHTb CTYJCHTOB C HayKkOii, KOTOpad 
cero{HaA BOCTpeOoBaHa B pa3HbIxX OOACTAX 3HaHHA. 

CerogHa Co3qaHO MHOFO aHTOJOrHi, coOpaHuli TeKcTOB 10 ceMvHoTHKe. Muoro 
KHHI 110 KYJIBTYPOJIO“HM BLIXOJUT ABHO C CEMMOTHYCCKUM YKJIOHOM. 

Oyuako HakOIWIeHHbIM 9TOM HayKOM MaTepHall ceroqHA OKa3aJICA CTOJIb 
OOWIMpHBbIM, YTO HeOOXOAMMa HeKad MaTpHua AIA CTpykKTypupoBaHua mpeyMerta, 
CTONb BaxKHOTO WM 3HAaYHMOrO JJId MOZTOTOBKH COBPeMEHHBIX CIICIMaJIMCTOB. 
3aKOHOMEpHO, YTO Y2KE HECKOJIBKO JIeT BO MHOTMX By3aX BeAeTCA 9TOT UIpeyMer. 
Bce %e MO%KHO TOBOPpHTb O HeKHX OOMIHX MpeAMOCbUIKaX, KOTOPbIe JOJDKHBI 
OTIMYaTb Kypc cemMMoTHKH. be3ycsIOBHO, OTKPbIBaTBCA TaKOM Kypc OJDKeH 
OcBeLleHHeM BorIpoca O IpeyMeTe H 3ayjayuax Kypca. Jlasee, Ha Halll B3IIA], ClleyerT 
CTYeHTaM JaTb UpeycTaBieHue oO ucTopHu cemuoTuku. Hecmotps Ha HeyourHi 
9TAall €€ CTAHOBJICHHA, OHA Upe3BbI4YaHO HacbIlleHa He TOJbKO MMeHaMH, paOoTaMhH, 
HO HM COOBITHAMH, OCcOOeHHO B Halleit cTpaHe. Vi 3necb cneyyeT oOOpaTuTs BHUMaHve 
Ha TePMHHOJIOrHI0, KOTOpad u4acTO B XOY B OOUIeCTBe, HO C pa3MbITbIMH 
C€MaHTHYeCKHMH CMBICIaMH. 

IIpenctapiaetca HeMaIOBAXKHBIM pa3fel, MOCBAUICHHbI CeMHMOTHKe 
MOBCeHeBHOCTH. Kak H3BeCTHO, MpOOJeMbI NOBCeAHEBHOCTH CerogqHA — OHH U3 
B@KHBIX 93JIEMCHTOB KyJIbTypomorHu. VW 6e3 paccmoTpeHua ceMHOTHKH 
MOBCeAHeEBHOCTH Tako Kypc Opi Obl odemHeH. Ho u 3a mpeyenamu 
TIOBC€HEBHOCTH eCTb MHoro cep, BKIIOYAIOIWMX CeMMOTHYeCKHH acrexktT, 
KOTOPbIM JOJDKeH OBITh pacKpbIT Mepex cTyqeHtamu. Tak, HallpHMep, BOTIpocsl 
C€MHOTHKH KpH3ca, CCMHMOTHKH CKaHlasia, CCOMMOTHKM BOMHBbI MBI y2Ke BKJIIOUAeM B 
YHTAeMBIi Kypce. 

OcoOnm pa3qen, Oe3ycIOBHO, OJMKeH ObITh NOCBALLICH CEMHOTHKE KYJIbTypBI. 
3yeCb CyUIeCTByeT MHOXKECTBO TPyHOB, KOTOpbie MOrIM Obl MOMOUb 
mpenogapatesio. VU B kayecTBe JONOJHECHHA, BEPOATHO, BO3MO2%KHO BBIJCIHTb elle 
OWMH pa3yqel — cemuoTuky ucKkyccTBa. M60 cerogqHaA Npou3BesqeHHA UCKyccTBa 6e3 
3HaHHA TePMHHOJOrHH CeEMHOTHKM JO KOHWa NOHATS WpakTHYeCKH HEBO3MOX%KHO. 
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Kak nomaraet Y. 3ko, Wake UKOHHYCCKHM 3HaK, 10 CBOHM MapaMeTpaM HaHOolee 
TOJHO OTparxkarlollMii cBoe o3HayaeMoe, He OOsaqaeT HUKaKMMH OOMIMMU 
CBOMCTBaMH CO CBOHM OOBeCKTOM, ABJIACTCA TOIHOCTBIO IIPOH3BOJIbHBIM, 
KOHBCHI[MOHAJIBHBIM MH HEMOTHBHpOBaHHBIM [5, c. 77]. 

Takoe aleHeHve Kypca MOATOTOBJICHO B IIporpaMMe 110 CCEMHOTHKe KyJIBTYpbI B 
Cauxt-Ilerep6yprckoM rocyapcTBeHHOM YHHBePCHTeTe KyJIbTypbl H WCKyCCTB. 
JlonomHeHa 3Ta IporpaMMa TecTaMH lO CeMHOTHKe HM pa3BePHYTbIM CIIMCKOM TeM 
ia pedepatos. OHako TeCTbI MOTYT BbIABHTb TOJIbKO MTOBTOPCHHbIM 3a 
liperioyaBatesieM MaTepual. CTyeHT He MOXKeT C HX MOMOIIbIO BbIABHTb CBOM 
KpeaTuBHbIe ciocoObHoctu. IlosToMy TecTOBbIe 3aqaHud HEOOXOAMMO OOs3aTeJIBHO 
COBMEeIIaTb C ApyruMu tbopMamnu paoorsl. 

Kak BHMM, BHUMaHve K JaHHOM WpoOsemMaTuKe akTyaJIbHO HM BaKHO WIA 
MIOJTOTOBKH COBPeCMCHHBIX KYJIBTYPOJOFOB. 
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TOBANMWSMPYIOLEMCA MUPE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE LEARNING IN MODERN GLOBALIZING WORLD 


AdHoTauna | Abstract 


CraTba MOcBaALIeHa BIIMAHHIO MpoweccoB riobarm3auMn Ha w3y4eHHe 
aHrimMlickoro sa3bika. TnoOanu3alHa COUMOKYJIBTypHBIX WM 9KOHOMMYeCCKHX 
KOHTaKTOB CBA3aHa B HaCTOALIee BPCMA C YTBEpPXKACHHeM AaHTIMMCKOFO A3bIKa B 
KayecTBe A3bIKa Me?KHallMOHaIbHOrO OOMeHHA. 3HaHMe aHTIMMCKOTO A3bIKa 
ABJIACTCA HEOOXOAMMBIM (PaKTOPOM IIPOAYKTHBHOTO COTPyAHHYeCTBa B Pa3JIM4HbIX 
oOsacTax 2%Ku3HM OOulecTBa. B cTaTbe paccMaTpuBaIOTCA COBPeMeHHbIe TeHACHUMH 
B W3Y4eHHH aHTIMCKOrO A3bIKa, aHaIM3HpylOTCA MpOOJeMbI, CBA3aHHBIe Cc 
TpoleccoM ero ruoOaIbHOrO JOMMHMpoBaHHA, WM TpeAUpHHMMAaIOTCA MOMbITKH 
HaliTH CHOCOOBI BbIXOa 3 CIOKMBIUIeLCA CHTyalHH. 

The article is devoted to the impact of globalization processes on the English 
language learning. Nowadays, as a result of globalization of social, cultural and 
economic contacts, English has become an international language. The knowledge 
of English is a necessary factor of efficient cooperation in various areas of social 
life. This paper is concerned with current trends in the English language learning, 
analysis of the problems connected with its global domination and attempts to find 
the ways out of the situation. 


Kuoueevie cioea: rhobar3alua, W3y4eHHe AHTIMMCKOrO A3bIKa, ME*KKYIIbTypHar 
KOMMYHHKallMa, COBPCMCHHBIM CieWMasIMCT, OMIMHTBU3M, IKCIAHCHA 
AMCPUKaHCKOH KYJIBTYPbI, A3bIKOBaT ACHMMETPHA 

Keywords: globalization, English language learning, intercultural communication, 
modern specialist, bilingualism, expansion of American culture, 
language asymmetry 


IIpoOnempl rioOamm3alHn COBPeMeHHOrTO COLMYMa OTParxKaIOTCA B pa3JIMYHbIX 
cbepax %xv3HH WHAMBUa wu ooulectBa. He crana ucKmoyeHHem u cepa 
oOpa30BaHua, KOTOpat 0JDKHa COOTBETCTBOBaTb BCeEM TpeOoBaHHAaM 
vw3MeHsIoWleroca MMpa. Ha KkaxqOM o9Talle pa3BHTHA oOIecTBa cHcTema 
oOpa30BaHHa IpeTepleBaeT OMpeyesIeHHble H3MCHEHHA B COOTBeETCTBHH C eFro 
HMOTpeOHOCTAMH HW WeHHOCTAMH. 

B ycnopusx rioOanu3upyrollerocd MUpa sApKO BbIpaxkeHa TeHJeCHIMA K 
OTKPBITOCTH, IpeoqoueHuIo OapbepoB Me@xKAY cTpaHaMu, Hapoyjamu. 3HaHve 
WMHOCTpaHHOrO A3bIKa, B OCOOeCHHOCTH aHTIMHCKOrO, ABIAeTCA HeOOXOAMMBIM 
ycOBHeM wpodeccuoHasIbHOH BOCTpeOoBaHHOCTH UM KapbepHoro  pocta 
COBpeMeHHOro cnerManucta. «Ilo Mepe Toro, Kak MUp BCe OobUIe NpHOMMKaeTCA K 
TOMY, UTO IPHHATO Ha3bIBaTb «TIOOaIbHOM WepeBHeli» (T. e. K CyI[eCTBeHHO Oosee 
CHIbHOM B3aHMO3aBHCHMOCTH HapojoB), 3HaHve Ooee 4eM OHOTO AB3bIKa 
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CTaHOBHTCA %KW3HCHHO BaxKHbIM MHCTpyMeHTOM Jit B3aMMHOrO HOHMMaHHA 
OOM[eHHA C JIOAbMH Apyrux KybTyp. Kak Obl Hu ObIIO BaxKHO 3HAaHHe MHOTHX 
AB3bIKOB ceityac, B OyYyIIeM, BEPOATHO, OHO CTAaHET ellie BaxKHee» [8, c. 424]. 

Camblii MOWHbI dakTop riobamm3ayHH — 3sKOHOMMYeCKHH. CoppemMeHHaa 
39KOHOMHYeCKad CHTyallWA TaKOBa, YTO CTpaHbI Bce Ooslee H Oomee pasM4aIOTCA 110 
TIpHHuwnaM MX y4acTHA B  CO3aHHH MMpoBOoro MposykTa: UMeHHO 
aHTIOTOBOpALIHM CTpaHaM IIpHHayIexHT OCHOBHaA POJIb B CO3aHHH HOBBbIX 
TeEXHOJIOrMH, HAYYHbIX H TEXHHYeECKHX HOBAMi, MMCHHO TaM COCpeOTOUMBAaeTCA 
MHPpOBOH MeHeDKMeHT, (OpMupyloTcA CHCTeMbI yiIpaBieHua UU (pMHaHcos. 
AHIIMUCKHM A3bIK MCIONb3yeTCA B KayecTBe OuMMaIbHOrO Ooee 4em B 70 
rocyflapcTBax Mupa. B sn0xy riobamm3ayun, Kak cuuTaeT WuHrBUucT JI. Kpuctan, 
aHIIMMcKHH CTaHOBHTCA A3bIKOM Me€XKHAI[MOHaIbHOrO OOUIeHHA, MOTOMY 4TO 
KOJIMYECTBO JNONeH, HMCHOMb3YIOWIUX ITOT ABZLIK, cocTaBaeT Oonee 1,1 mMupy 
yemosek. IIpapya, 43 HUX TOJIbKO YETBEPTb CUHTACT ETO CBOMM POJHEIM A3bIKOM [4]. 

3HaHHe aHTIMMCKOTO A3bIKA ABJIACTCA HE TOJIbKO TIpH3HAKOM TporpeccHBHOCTH 
WM UIpecTwKa, HO HM BaxKHbIM NOKa3aTesIeM BbICOKOM KBaIMpUuKalMu CielMasMcra. 
UroOp! ObITb B Kypce MOCeAHUX JOCTWKeEHHH, COBPEMCHHBIM CHelHauMcT JOIDKeH 
perysipHO W3y4aTb WMTepatypy 0 WMHTepecytoljei ero TeMaTHKe He TOJIbKO Ha 
PYCCKOM, HO M Ha MHOCTpaHHOM sA3bIKe, BlaeTb HaBbIKAMM YTeHHA UM MepeBosa, 
KOMMYHHKaTHBHBIMH HaBbIkKaMU. Ilo HeKOTOpbIM aHHBIM, O 88% Hay4Holt 
JIMTepaTypbl WeyaTaeTcd Ha aHIVIMiCKOM «A3bIKe, B 85% MexK]YHAapOHbIX 
OpraHv3alyuii OH TakxKe MCHOb3yeTCA B KayecTBe OcHOBHOrO. B VutepuHete ou 
ynotpeOlaeTca Kak mpuvoputTeTHEI. B 2005 rozy Esponetickaa KoMMCCHA IpHHaa 
qokyMeut o «Hopoli pamouHoi crpaternu MHoros3prua» («A New Framework 
Strategy for Multilingualism»), B KOoTOpoM aHTIMHiCKHH A3bIK paccMaTpHBaeTCA Kak 
oOs3aTeIbHoe ycyIOBHe y'acTHA BCeX eBporelleB B HOBOM cCooOLIecTBE, 
TIOCTpOeHHOM Ha 3HaHHAX. Takum oOpa30M, 6e3 3HaHHA AHTIMMCKOrO A3bIKa JOON 
KBaJIMHUMpOBAaHHbIM CIeWMasIMCT HE MO2KET YYBCTBOBATb CeOA BIIOIHe YBeEPeHHO B 
COBpeMeHHOM oOulecTBe. AHIJIMMcKHH A3bIK ]aeT BO3MO%XKHOCTbh Y4aCTBOBaTb B 
MO@XKAYHapOHbIX KOHPepeHUHAX, CeMHHapax, CHMIO3HyMax. OH TakxKe HeOOXOqHM 
WIA YCHeWHON WH 3Pd@eKTHBHOM KOMMYHHKallHH Ha JIMYHOCTHOM YpOBHe, HOTOMY 
4TO MOMOraeT KOMMYHHKaHTaM CO31aTb OOMIee MOe KYJIbTYPHbIX HM WCHHOCTHBIX 
ycTaHOBOK. OOyyeHHe BCeM 3THM HaBbIKaM, H B OCOOeHHOCTH (bopMHpoBaHHe 
A3bIKOBOM KYJIbTYPbI JIMMHOCTH, JOJDKHO OBIT LeIbIO MpakKTHYeCKHX 3aHATHM 110 
aHIIMHCKOMY A3bIKy B WIKOJIaX MW BBICHIMX YYCOHBIX 3aBeeHHAX, TaK KaK HMCHHO 
A3bIKOBaA KYJIbTypa ABJIACTCA HEOTBEMJICMOM YaCTbIO KYJIBTYPbI YeIOBeKA B IeJIOM. 

Muorue yueHbre oOpallaioT Hallie BHHMaHHe uM Ha OOOpoTHy!O CTOpoHy 
rereMOHHH aHrIMicKoro A3bIKa. Tak, Wupextop Lleutpa Mex yHapogHOrO BBICIIeTO 
oOpa30BaHua (Konmemx Bocrona, CIUA) ®.T. Anst6ax numiet: «Bo MHorux 
cTpaHax akajjemuyeckHe Harpadbl TIpHcyxKaloT B TepBy!O O4epeyb TeM, KTO 
aKTHBHO MCHOJb3yeT AHTIMUCKHM A3bIK H Y4aCTBYeT B JeATeIbHOCTH rIOOaIbHBIX 
HayudHBbIx ceTeli. Kak mpaBHyIo, 3THX YYeHBIX IIpvrMawaroT WIA yaacTua B padoTe 
MO@KAYHapOJHbIX KOHepeHuMi, UpeqOcTaBIAIOT HM HCCIIeqOBaTeIbCKHe TpaHTbl 
MO@XKAYHapOJHbIX HW HalMOHAJIbHBIX (POHOB, H BOOOLWIe HMCHHO HX PacCMaTpUBaIOT 
B Ka4eCTBe JIMJepoB Hay4HbIx coobulecTsB...» [1, c. 36-39]. Paccyxkgaa B 9TOM 2Ke 
Wyxe, KYJIbTYpOJIOrM MW JIMHTBHCTHI 3afOBOPHIM O «BeECTePHH3HPOBaHHON 9IMTe» 
(b. C. Epacos), «HHTEJIICKTY aJIBHOM KOJIOHHAaIIM3Me»» (A. Bopouos), 
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«MHTeWCKTyaIbHOM reTTo» (JJ. Kpucram). OgHako, HeCMOTpa Ha TO, 4TO 
3HAYHTeIbHat YaCTb OOWIeCTBa aKTHBHO BBICTyMaeT MpoTuB mpeodsaqaHna 
aHTIMUCKOTO A3bIKa B Cibepe Me@xXKYJIbTypHoro oOuleHuA, B Poccun, HalpuMep, 
POANTeIM B OOMUIMHCTBeE CBOeM OPHeHTUpyIOT AeTel Ha W3yyYeHMe aHTMcKoOroO, 
aHTIMUCKHe WIKOJIbI ABIAIOTCA 3IMTHBIMH, a (PHHAHCOBaA BePpXYIKa POCcHiicKoro 
oOMecTBa MIpeAMOYMTaeT OTMpaBIIATb CBOMX AeTell Ha OOyYeHHe B CTpaHbl, rye 
TipeoyqaBanve BefeTCA Ha aHTIMVCKOM s«3bIke. TeM He MeHee HeKOTODpBIC 
CHelMaMCTbl yTBep2KTalOT, YTO aHIVIMMCKMH A3bIK He CMOXKET CTaTb A3bIKOM 
rmoOambHoro ooOmeHua. Ilo MHeHMIO OpHTaHcKoro ciemManucta B oosacTH 
guursuctTukn JI. [poyomuma, KoNMYeCTBO HOCHTesIeH aHTIHcKoro HelpepbiBHO 
YMeHbIUaeTCA, H OH YK 3AHHMACT BTOPOe MECTO B MUpe, yCTyMad KUTalicKOMy 
A3bIKY, Ha KOTOPOM yKe roBoparT cBbiie | Mapa 200 Man demoBex. K cepequue XXI 
Beka aHIIMMcKHit yxe OyleT Ha TpeTbeM MecCTe 0 UIMpoTe cBoero 
paciipoctpaHeHua Wocie a3vaTcCKHX H WHAOeBporneiickux #3bIKOB [12]. Bupouem, 
CyUIecTBOBaHHe KUTaMCKOrO A3bIKa KaK A3bIKA BO3MO2%KHOTO MeXKHALMOHAJIbHOTO 
OOM[eHHA MHOTMMH CieWMasIMcTaMU CTaBHTCA HOA comHeHHe. B nepBylo ouepeyb B 
CBA3M C TPYQHOCTbIO erO H3YYCHHA H HEBO3MO%KHOCTHIO afleKBaTHOTO TepeBoya 
Hay4HO-TeXHHYeckoOH UW KYJIbTypHoi uHpopmMauwH. B osnoxy riodanu3anHu 
HeOOXOJMM TOT THI OWJIHHTBH3MAa, IPH KOTOPOM BaxKHO HCIIOJIb30BaTb A3bIKOBbIC 
KYJIBTYPHbIe HOPMbI HMCHHO aHIJIMMCKOrO A3bIKa, TaK KaK pa3IM4Hble cepbl 
WeATCIbBHOCTH COBPeEMeHHOTO YeOBeKa MpeNOMAaraioT B3AaHMOeHCTBHE C pyrHMu 
CTpaHaMHu, rye aHrIMMicKul BbICTyMaeT MOO Kak POAHOM A3bIK, HOO B KayecTBe 
oOujenpHHATOorO) §=MexyyHapogHoro) =o a3bika. «Mup  BcTymM B  9TOXxy 
KOMMYHHKaTHBHOrO cABHra «communicative shift», cyTb KOTOporo COCTOMT B 
OOBeKTHBHOM HEOOXOAMMOCTH HallMOHaIbHO-aHTIOA3bIMHOrO OMIMHTBU3Ma» [3, c. 
84]. 

Oynako HeoOxoAMMO TOAYepKHYTh, 4TO «TrI0OaIH3alHA He JOIDKHa IPpHBOAMTb 
K YHH@UKAaUMH pasBUTHA BCeX CTpaH (B TOM 4ucIe Poccnu) no oOpa3lly OAHOM WIM 
He€CKOJIbBKHX cCTpaH. CoequHenupie Itatpr AmMepuku wim cTpaHbl 3anaqHol 
Eppomsbl, KOTOpble HbIHe BbIAalOTCA 3a BBICWIM OOpa3ell H WeHTp MUpoBoro 
OOUIeCTBEHHOTO pa3BUTHA, He ObIIM HW He OyAYyT BEYHBIMH OOpa3llaMH, Ja u ceityac 
110 He€KOTOPbIM HapaMeTpaM He ABJIAIOTCA HOCHTeIAMH BBICIUMX WeHHOCTEeM. 
CrpaHbl 2Ke J[pyrux perHvoHOB 3a4acTy!O OOsaqaloT TakKMM CBOeOOpa3HeM, 4TO 
rmoOarH3auuA 10 OOpasyy CLIUA wim crpan 3anaqHoi Esponbl MoxkeT IpuBecTH K 
JMKBUauwu MHOrooOpa3sua (opM YeIOBeyeCcKOM %KH3HH, KOTOpOe ABJIACTCA 
ycCIOBHeM TBOPYeCKOTO pa3BHTHA YeOBeyecKoro oOmjecTBa» [7, c. 17-18]. 
Pa3IM4Hble MCTOPHYeCKHe KAaTAaKIIM3MbI, B TOM 4MCIe HM pactiag CopetcKoro Coro3a, 
VW3MCHWJIN TpaHHUbI A3bIKOBOTO MIpOCcTpaHcTBa, a Npoleccs! riobau3alHu MpHBesH 
K YCHJICHHIO KOHKYpeHUMH MexKy A3bIKaMu. B 9TOM KOHKypeHTHOM OoppOe MHorHe 
A3bIKH, B TOM YHMCIIe M PyCCKMM, yTpaTWIM YaCTb CBOETO A3bIKOBOTO IIPOCTpaHcTsa. 
Jx. Cratiuep oTMeyasl, 4TO yMbIINIeHHat WIM HeyMbIIMJIeHHadt 9KCIaHCHA 
aHTIMHCKOrO A3bIKa OKa3bIBACTCA CpeCTBOM pa3pyllieHHA eCTeCTBeHHOTO 
JIMHTBHCTHYeCcKOorO §=pa3sHoobpa3HaA, WM aHHbI Mpolecc ABIAeTCH MOLIHOM 
9KONOrMYeCKOH yrpo30i Id KYyJIbTypbl Halllero BpemMeHu. CutTyayHa B 
COBPeMeCHHOM MUpe CKJIaj[bIBaeTCA TaKHM OOpa30M, YTO B HeKOTOPbIX CTpaHax, 
CTPeMAINHXCH  OTCTOATb CBOIO HallMOH@JIbHO-KyJIBTYpHyIO MJ{eCHTHYHOCTE, 
MIPpOMCXOAHT OTKA3 OT HCHONL30BaHHA AHTJIMiCKOrO A3bIKa KaK O(MUMaIbHOTO 
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(Hanp., B Kenuu, Mazaii3un). OKcnaHcua aHTIMiickoro B pyCCKyIO peub 
BbIpPaKaeTCA B CaMBbIX pa3JIMYHbIX (bopMax: B rpadduTu, B pacipoctpaHeHun 
AMePHKaHCKHX M@KZOMeTHH WOcNe MpOCMOTpoOB FosWIMByACKHX O0KOacTepos, 
2%KecTax, XapaKTepHBIX Jd AMePNKaHWeB, CHWKCHHM YpOBHA HOPMaTHBHOCTH, 
YCHOIb30BAHHU + HeCHOPMATHBHOM JICKCHKH, TO xXapakTepHO Id MHOTHX 
HM3KONpPOOHBIX AaMeCPHKaHCKHX (UJIbMOB, B HeOMpaBaHHbIX 3AMMCTBOBAHHAX, B 
HeOslaro3BY4HBIX TpaHCKPHMUMAX PeKaMUpyeMBbIX MIpOAYKTOB HT. . «Pycckaad 
peub Bcerfa Oblia mylaBHa — celfyac OHa pyONTCA, PHTMHYeCKH HM HHTOHALHOHHO 
SHTIM3UpyeTca, JMxXopawOuHo Kya-TO OexKUT, M3 ee CTPOA YXOAAT UM MBICJIb, 
TlepexuBaHve. CaMol rpo3HOM OMaCHOCTbIO MHe MipefCTaBsiaeTcA M3MeHeHHE 
BHYTpeHHero PHTMa, Mepexoq Ha YCKOpeHHbIe OOOpPOTHI: KaK MO%KHO KOpoue 
MBICJIMTb, KaK MO2%KHO MCHBIIe YYBCTBOBaTb, TaBHoe — HHdopmauna... Korya 
BbIPaKeHHe «HAaéMHBIM» yOulla 3aMeHAeCTCA TOepaHTHbIM «KWJIIep» — TYT yx 
eNO He TIpOCTO B A3bIKe, 9TO H3MCHEHHe CHCTeMbI IeCHHOCTHBIX H HPaBCTBeHHBIX 
KOOPAMHAT, H ITO CMepTesIbHO OracHo... JlerpaqupyerT a3bIK — JerpayupyeT Hala» 
[5, c. 4]. 

Crpaterua pa3BuTua oOpa30BaHua B Poccuu B ycnoBuAx rmodamM3alHH 
OUKHAa COCAMHUTb B cebe MEXKTyHaposHbIe UM BHYTpUpocculickue TeHeCHIMU UV 
WHTepecbl. CrelwamucTs! B oOOaCTH COMMONMHTBHCTHKH WM _ KYJIbTYPHBbIX 
KOMMYHHKalMii aKIeHTHpyIOT BHHMaHve Ha TOM, 4YTO CHCTeMa Me2%KKYJIbTYpHOHM 
KOMMYHHKallHH MOxKeT ObITb 9—=PeKTHBHOM TOULKO B TOM cCJIyyae, Kora OHa 
ABIACTCA YCTOMYMBOH, WeOCTHOM, CHMMeTpH4HOM HM OOectIeyHBaeT paBHOBecHe 
M@XKAY B3aMMOJeHCTBYIOWIMMHU KyJIbTypaMu 6e3 JOMMHHpOBaHHA Kakoli-1M00 13 
cTopoH. AcHMMeTpHueckoe B3aHMMOselcTBHe IpescTaBlaeT coool HeraTHBHOe 
ABIICHHe, KOTOPOe UpeBaTO Cepbe3HbIMH TOcMeACTBHAMH. AHasIM3 HOBbIX (opM 
ACHMMeTpHH, BO3HHKAIOWIMX Ha pa3/IM4HbIX YPOBHAX Me%KKYJIbTYpHOH 
KOMMYHHKalMuv, Ha TpuMepe poOccHiicKO-aMepuKaHCKOM KOMMYHHKaTHBHOH 
MOJeIM aeT BOSMOXKHOCTh eaTb BbIBOAbI OO OOWIMX TeEHACHIMAX, KOTOPble MOTT 
ObITb IKCTpanosIMpOBaHb! Ha Pyle KyJIbTypEl. 

O. JleoHToBM4 BbIJeIAeT ACHMMeTPHIO JByX BUOB: KOJIMYeCCTBEHHY!O HU 
KayectBeHHyro [6]. KommuectBeHHad aCHMMeTpHA CBA3aHa C HepaBHOLeHHOCTbIO 
MHTepecOB KOMMYHHKaHTOB B MOJIYYeHHU HanOosee NOHOTO OObeMa HHPopMalun. 
C amepukaHcKoli CTOpOHbI CaMOOCTATOUHOCTb, H30JIAIMOHH3M, MMerOLe 
ryOokHe McTopHueckue KOpHH ele B NomMTMKe «AMepHKa JIA aMepHKaHleB»», 
IIpHBOJAT K OTCYTCTBHIO HHTepeca K JIPyrHuM CTpaHaM, BKIHOUaA PoccHio, a TakxKe K 
He3HaHMIO VMHOCTpaHHbIx «3bIKOB. )KuTemm CIA nosyuarot BecbMa CKYJIHYIO 
nuudopmauntio o Poccuu. Bee, 4ro OHM y3HarOT, HOCTyMaeT M3 OrpaHw4eHHOroO YMCA 
aMepHKaHCKHX MCTOYHHKOB; B UYyONMKalWAX MOUTH MOMHOCTBIO OTCYTCTBYIOT 
CCbIIKH Ha ayTeHTHYHbIe MaTepvasbl. B Poccuiicxoh Deyepayuu xe, HanpoTHB, 
yxKe Ha TIPOTMKECHHM MHOFHX JieT MOM NepoxKHBaeTCA AKTMBHbI MHTepec K CILIA, 
aMepHKaHCKHM OOpa3 %KH3HH BO MHOTOM Hyearu3upyetca. B co3HaHHu poccusH 
TBepyoO ObITyeT MHeHHe, YTO 3HAHHe aHTIMMCKOTO A3bIKa ABJIACTCA HE TOJIbKO 
TIP€CTWKHBIM, HO HM JlarOl[HM BO3MO%KHOCTb CelaTb XOpollyro Kapbepy. Hospie 
KyJIbTypoOIOrMuecKHe TOAXOUbI OTpakalOTCA B IIKOJIBHbIX HW BY30BCKHX 
TIporpaMMax, Me€TOJHKe [penosaBaHiA WHOCTPaHHbIX ABZBIKOB, MYyOMKAaHAx 
crlelMasIM3HpOBaHHbIxX JIMHTBOCTpaHOBeYeCKHX cuoBapeli, yueOHuKos, 
HallpaBsleHWAX HAaYYHBIX UCCIeqOBaHHH. 
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Topopa o Bropo dopme acumMetpuu, O. JleoHTOoBHY onpeyeama ee Kak 
KaueCTBeHHY!0. 

Oro o3HayaeT, YTO UcKaxKeHHe MHPOpMalMH OCYIIeCTBIACTCA B CBA3H C 
XapaKTepoOM, MeTOAMKOM, CTepeoTHMaMu, HeCONOrH4ecKHMH UpelyOexxKeHHAMH V 
TO3HUMAMH. OOa Bua aCHMMETPHU MIpHBOAAT K POPpMMpOBaHMIO Hea[eKBaTHBIX 
oOpa30B WM MpescTaBIeHHi B3aMMOselCTBYIOWIMX CTOpOH Apyr oO ~pyre, 
COUMaIbHOMy = OTUY2K EHO, s3bIKOBOMY MMMepHalH3My. OxKcnaHcuAa 
AMePHKaHCKOH = KYJIBTypbl MpOWCXOQHT NocpeCTBOM [MponaraHbl, A3bIKa, 
KOMMbIOTeEPHBIX TEXHOJOrHH WT. 4. B nepwoybl NOMMTHYeCKOM HU 9KOHOMMUECKON 
HecTaOWJIbHOCTH, Kak ceroqHa B Poccnu, HalMOHaIbHad KyIbTypa ocsabeBaer, 
BO3pacTaeT BO3MO%KHOCTb BTOP2KCHHA WHbIX KYJIbTYp, KOTOPbIe B CO3HAHHM 
HaCeJICHHA ACCOMMMPYIOTCA C IPOWBeTAaHHeM U ycrexoM. Pe3ybTaTOM KyJIbTypHOM 
9KCHaHCHM CTaHOBHTCA He TOJIbKO W3MeHeHHe 9KOHOMMYeCKOM MOEN 
ToTpeOeHHA, HO UM TWepecTpoiika CHCTeMbIl WeHHOCTHBIX OpHeHTalHli, co3qaHve 
MaccOBOH KyJIbTYpbI, BeyIWel K HeaM3alMu 4y2%KOrO OOpa3za %KU3HU, HeCOOrHUH, 
MUPOBO33PeHHA, WCKYCCTBA, MOpoOxK Walle YYBCTBO HeIOJIHOWeCHHOCTH B 
OTHOWMIeHHH K COOcTBeHHOH KymbType [2]. IIpu sToM ocoOeHHO CHIBHbIC MMITYJIBCbI 
ucxogat oT CINTA, uTo B w3BecTHOM cTeMeHH M03BOIeT TOBOPHTb 0 
«MaKOJIBHH3allun poccnlickoli kybTyppl [9]. 

OTH Mpouecchl HeH30exKHO OTPAxKalOTCA B ABbIKe. AHTIMMCKHM A3bIK TpeOyeTca 
TIA MOJYYeHHA MpecTwKHOH paOoTbI, WIHpOKO v3y4aeTCA B pa3HbIX CTpaHax, 
lapcTByeT Ha CIYTHHKOBOM TeJIeCBUeCHHU, ABJIAeTCA A3bIKOM VutepHeta. )KutTesm 
aHIIOTOBOpAMIHX CTpaH CUYHTaIOT IpaBO HCHOb30BaTb CBOM A3bIK B JIKOOBIX 
CHTyalHAx,  BKJIIOUat MEe%KKYJIbTyPHYIO KOMMYHHKAaLMI0, caMo coool 
Pa3yMeIOLIMMCA, YTO IIPHBOANT K PaKTHYeCKOMY HepaBeHCTBY AZbIKOBbIX CHCTeM. 
Ilo uccneqoBaHuamM KoHua 90-x rofos, B Poccun ObI0 OonbUe yuuTesel 
aHTIMHCKOTO A3bIKa, UEM TeX, KTO H3y4all pyccKHi a3biK B CIA [13]. B uem 
3aKOUaeTCA OMACHOCTb acuMMeTpun? Jia poccHiicKoli CTOpOHbI 9KcMaHcua 
AaMepHKaHCKON KYJIBTYpbI CO34aeT YIpo3y pyccKOM HaWMOHAIbHOM UAeHTHUYHOCTH, 
TIpHBOAMT K (COpMHpoBaHHIO MOTpeOUTeIbCKUX OpHeHTalMii, Y3MeCHeHHIO 
yeHHOCTeH WM MeHTamuTeta. ACHMMeTpHa, Hapyllaoulad 9 %KONOrM4eCKOe 
paBHOBecHe, Hen30e7KHO BBbI3bIBACT KOMIICHCATOPHYy!IO peaKIHIO: poccHaHaM 
TIPHXOAMTCA MPHKabIBaTb OMONHUMTeIbHbIe YCHIMA JIA Toro, YTOOI ObITb 
MOHATBIMH CBOHMM aHIIOA3bIYHbIMH COOeCeqHHKaMH, He 2KeJIaIOUMMU, Kak 
TIpaBvsio, ATH HaBCTpedy, MpolvTH cBolkO 4YacTb MYTH B_ mMporecce 
B3aMMOMOHMMaHHa. Kommyuukayna B 3TOM coryyae lipHoOpetaeT 
OJHOHATIpaBIeHHOe JBWKeHHe, YTO HeraTHBHO CKa3bIBaeTCA Ha CaMOM A3bIKOBOH 
KyJIbType Kak aMepHKaH[eB, Tak H pOCcusAH. 

XOTA B CBA3H C 9KOHOMHMYECKHM HM MOJMTHYeCKHM TocnoyzCTBOM CIA B Mupe 
aMepHKaHCkKasd KyJIbTypa Ceiftuac HaxXOJUTCA B CHJIbHOK NO3HIMM, JJId AMeCpHKAHLeB 
ACHMMETPHA TakKe TAT pay onacHoctel. A3bIKOBOM HMMepvasiv3M BeleT K TOMY, 
4TO BO3HHKAaIOT pa3JIMYHble ypOWeHHble (OpMbI aHTIMiicKOrO  sA3bIKa, 
ynlotpeOlsembie KaK B OObIJeHHOM peu, TaK WH Ha MOMMTHYeCCKHX HM HaydHbIx 
KOHepeHuuax. ITOT «MOTPeOUTeIbCKUM, WIM «Oa30BbIi», AHTIMUCKHM JIMUIeH 
HalMOH@JIBHO-KYJIBTYPHBIX YepT WM cBoeoOpa3HA, YTO BeeT K MPpHMHTHBH3ALHH 
caMoOl aHryiocaKcOHCKOM KyJIbTypbl. Takoli a3bIK TakoKe He JlaeT BO3MO2%KHOCTH 
TIpeCTaBHTeJIAM AHTOAZBIMHBIX CTPaH MOHATh B NOJHOM Mepe HOCHTeeH Apyrux 
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KylbTyp. K Tomy xe, B Clly4ae H3MeHeHHA IKOHOMMYeCKON CuTyalMu uM pocta 
wutTepeca K Poccuu co cropoHsi CHIA qucbamaHc B KOMMyHUKallMuu OyeT B HOUb3y 
PyCCKHX, TaK KaK OHH BOOpyxKeHbI 3HaHHeM AHIIMMcKoro A3bIKa, AMePUKAaHCKON 
KYJIBTYpbl HW KOMMYHHKaTHBHBIX CTpaTeruii. Bce 9To MpoxyuupyeT A3bIKOByIO UH 
KYJIBTYPHYIO aCHMMeCTPHIO, OTCYTCTBHe B3aHMMHOrO TOHHMaHHa MexKy 
IIpaBHTeJIbCTBaMH, CTpaHaMH MW HapoyjaMu, 4YTO OCOOeHHO OMacHO B yCJIOBHAX 
Tipeaqcka3aHHon eye C. XAHTHHTTOHOM «BOMHEI WMBMIIN3alMD». 

B wHactTosilee BpeMA aHTIMiickHi s3bIK CyIeCTByeT B pa3HbIX BapHaHTax: 
MO2%KHO, HallpiMep, TOBOPUTb 06 UpMaHACKOM, KaHaJ[CKOM, aBCTpasIHlicKOM, 1O%KHO- 
adpuKaHCKOM, HHMiCKOM, AMePpHKaHCKOM Hi T. J. pa3HOBMHOCTAX aHIJIMMcKOro, 
KOTOPbIe OTHIOJb He CHOCOOCTBYIOT M@2%KHALIMOHAJIbHOMY OOIICHHIO, a JOBOJIbHO- 
Taku yacTo§ TopmMo3at ero. M.bépHe otmeyaet: «becrpemleyqeHTHoe 
paciipoctpaHenue aHrsiMiickoro «3bIKa B MUpe IIpHBOZUT K TOMY, 4TO BO3HHKAaIOT 
BCe HOBbIe¢ erO pa3HOBHHOCTH, opMupyrollveca MOA BO3qevcTBHeM Apyrux 
A3bIKOB HM KYyJIbTyp HU OTparxkaloliMe 3ICMeHTbI HeaHTIOCaKCOHCKOTO MeHTaIuTeTa, 
MOpaJIbHbIX LCHHOCTeH, KYJIbTYpHO-MCTOpHyecKux peal, Tpaquunii, HOpM 
noBeyeHua. II[pumeuatesbHo, 4YTO ecIM Mpexye, w3y4yad aHTMlicKui A3bIK KaK 
WHOCTpaHHbIi, CTYCHT CTAB Wepex coOoli eb yCTHO U WMCbMeHHO OOMIaTBCA 
6e3 MepeBpoyq4unka C HOCHTeJICM AaHTVIMMCKOrO «3bIKa, TO Tellepb Ooee BepOATHBI 
TaKue KOMMYHHKaTMBHble CHTyallMu, Korma Wa o6oux coOeceqHUKOB aHrvIMiicKui 
A3bIK, ABJIAACh AZbIKOM-IOCPeHUKOM, OyeT B paBHO cTeleHu HepoyHbIM» [10, c. 
8]. 

B pe3yibTaTe, KpoMe Bcero mpouero, BO3HUKaeT HU Cieayroulad mpoOsema: 
oOyyeHHe HHOCTpaHHOMy A3bIKy (B JaHHOM CJlydae — aHrIMiicKOMy) IpOBOJUTCA BO 
MHOrHxX y4eOHBIX 3aBeyeHHAX MUpa, H aHHbI Wpollecc OpHeHTMpoBaH Ha 
BemukoOputaHuro uu CILIA, ofHako py 3TOM BCce Yallle BO3HUKaIOT CHTyalMH, 
KOra JOM TIpHXOAMTCA CTAaIKHBAaTBCA C MIpeACTaBHTeAMU He aHTIOCaKCOHCKON 
KYJIBTYpbl, 4TO MpHBOAHT K B3aHMHOMY HenlmoHuMaHutIO. B 93TOM OTHOMIeCHHH 
OOJIBINYIO POJIb MOFyT CbIrpaTbh HeBepOalIbHble MCTOJbI 3HAKOMCTBA HM yCBOeCHHA 
9THX KYJIbBTYp 4epe3 AZbIK HCKyccTBa. 37]eCb B KaYeCTBe IIpPHMepa MO2XKHO TIpHBecTH 
paOoTy BOKaJIbHO-HHCTPpyMeHTasIbHOrO JpKa30Boro aHcaMOya <«<Jlenn bur03», 
yuaCTHUKaMW KOTOPOTO ABIIAIOTCA JCCATb CTYCHTOK (bakyJIbTeTa HHOCTpaHHBIX 
a3bIikKoB BIITY. Opranw4aHo coeqvHAd MY3bIKaJIbBHbIC KYJIbTYPbI AHTIIOASLIMHBIX 
cTpaH uw Poccnu, aHcaMOb co3qaeT cepbe3Hy!10 Oa3y WIA opraHH3alluu WMarora 
KYJIBTyp, MOCTWKeHHA TIYOHH sA3bIKOBOrO pa3HOOOpa3HA uepe3s yx <A3bIKa, 
BbIP@KAeMBIM B TYYLWIMX NPOU3BeCHHAX MCKYCCTBA. 

A3bIK JOIDKEH CIL2KUTb CpeACTBOM MOJHONeHHOrO obmeHHA. Ero HeEOOxOAMMO 
V3yUaTb B Hepa3pbIBHO CBA3H C KyJIBTypoi HM MHPOM HapoOB, rOBOpALIHX Ha ITOM 
a3pIke. J[a 3deKTHBHOCTU OOMICHHA He WOCTATOUHO TpeOOMeHHA A3bIKOBOTO 
Oapbepa. HeoOxonumo mpeogoneTb Oapbep KyIbTypHEIi. IIpu 9TOM B OCHOBe 
m1o00H KOMMYHUKallHu JIexKUT «OOOIOTHEI KON», OOOFOMHOe 3HaHve Tpaaunii, 
ocoOeHHocTeli 00pa3a 2KH3HU, Hal[MOHaIBHOrO XapakTepa, MeHTaJIMTeTAa U T. I. 

KoneudHo, MOXxKHO B XOe Hay4dHOro AWuCKypca pa3IMyaTb AB3bIK, C OHO 
CTOPOHBI, B Ka4¥eCTBe HHCTpyMeHTa OOUIeHHA H KOMMYHUKalMu Hu, C Apyroii 
CTOPOHBI, B KauecTBe, HCMONb3ya TepMuHOsoruIo M. Xaligerrepa, «qoMa ObiITHAa 
KYJIBTYpbD>, e€ XpaHUTed UW cpescTBa BOCIIpOH3BOACTBa. OWHaKo moqOOHOe 
pa3qelmeHue HOCHT aOcTpaKTHBIi xapakTep, MOTOMy 4TO B_ peasIbHOCTH 
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COUMOKYJIbTypHad KOMMYHHKallHA MO%KeT OBITb YCIeWIHOM TObKO B TOM CJIy4ae, 
Kora IPOWcXOAUT He MpocTo oOMeH «rouOM» HHpopMalMel, a co3qaHue y 
KOMMYHHKaHTOB OOWero MOA KYJIbTYPHbIX, WCHHOCTHBIX ycTaHOBOK. B 
TIPOTHBONOOXKHOM %Ke cyyae MHPopMalua OyzeT He MOHATA WIM BOCIIPHHATA 
MCKa2KeHHBbIM OOpa30M. 

Kakopbl M[yTH, MO3BOUsAIoWIMe U30exKATb 3TOM OOOIOMHOM onacHocTH Uu 
CTaOWJIM3HpOBaTb CHCTeMy MeXKKYyJIbTypHO KOMMyHHKalHu? Henb3a1 He 
cormacutpca c M. M@®etrcom, KkoTopbiii mpeqiaraetT Tak Ha3bIBaeMyIO 
«KOJIIICKTHBHYIO TeOCTpaTeruio», HallpaBsIeHHyIO Ha TO, 4YTOOBI oObecne4unTS 
COCYLIeCTBOBaHHe KYJIbTyp, ONTHMaJIbHbIM OanaHc B  JIMHTBHCTHYeCCKOM 
MHOrooOpa3HH, HHTerpal{Hi0o, paBeHCTBO, YCTOMYMBOCTb UM 9deKTHBHOCTE, 
BOCIPHHATb KaK HHTeIpHpOBaHHy!O OMOKYJIbTYpHy!O epcieKTHBy coxpaHeHua 
MHorooOpa3ua Ha 3emue [11]. HeoOxogumo pa3paboTaTb KOMIIIeKc MeporpuaTui, 
HallpaBJIeHHBIX Ha COXpaHeHHe 9KONOTMYecKorO OaslaHca sA3bIKa, KYJIbTYPbI, 
KOMMYHHKauHOHHOH uM UHPopMalHoHHOH cep. Crynzenxtam HeoOxoquMo 
Hay4HTbCA TpaHCIMpOBaTb BbICOKHe JJOCTWKEHHA CBOeH CTpaHbl HU BbIpakKaTb 
I[@HHOCTH cBOeH HallMOHasIbHOM KyIbTypbl. MexkysbTypHbIe OOpa30BaTesIbHBle 
TIpOrpaMMBbI, HECOMHEHHO, CHOCOOCTBYIOT JOCTHKEHHIO STHX IeJeH. 
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AdHoTauna / Abstract 


JlanHat cTaTba MOCBAL[eHa MOOMJIBHOCTH KaK OCHOBHOMy (pakTopy 
MHTepHaWMOHaIH3alHH BbICIeTO OOpa30BaHHA. ABTOPbI JaloT cpaBHHTeJIbHYIO 
XapaKTepHCTHKY pa3BUTHIO MOOMJIBHOCTH B pa3HbIX CTpaHax. 

This article is devoted to mobility as the main factor of internationalisation of 
higher education. The authors comparatively characterise the development of 
mobility in different countries. 


Kimoueépvie cioéa: MOOWIbHOCTb, BHYTPCHHAA MOOMJIBHOCTb, HHTepHAalMOHaIN3alHA, 
aHIIMUCKHM A3bIK, IKCHOPT OOpazs0BaTeJIbHBIX YCIYT 

Keywords: mobility, inbound mobility, internationalisation, English language, 
export of educational services 


C pa3BuTHeM mpoleccos riobarH3allun WM MHTepHaliMoHaM3allHH B MHPpOBOM 
COOOMIeCTBe H3MCHAIOTCA IPHOPUTeTHI B OOAaCTH MOATOTOBKU MpodeccHOHasIbHBIX 
Kal[poB, CIOCOOHBIX pPORyKTHBHO paOoTaTb B H3MCHMBINMXCA yCNOBHAX 
rmo6asbHOro pbIHKa. MnTepHalMoHarH3alua OOpaz0BaHHA MIpeciedyeT pa3zMuHble 
Ile, Cpe IH KOTOPHIX: THBepcnuKallus; MOBbIMIeHHe KayecTBa OOpa30BaHHA U 
viccueqoBaHH 3a cCueT BKIIOUCHHA CTyJeCHTOB HU I[penosapatTenei B 
M@KIyHapOwHEI mpolecc o0MeHa 3HaHHAMM UM UHTerpaliua Hay4HbIx 
WccieqOBaHuu; paciliupeHue peruvoHabHol cemm By3a WIA 9%3bdeKTHBHOTO 
MCHOJb30BaHHA CBOHX pecypcoB; pocT (WHaHCOBbIX TOCTYyIeHHi 4depe3 
IIpHBJIeYeHHe MHOCTPaHHBbIX CTyAeHTOB. IIpu 9TOM BaxKHBIMH B ee OCYIIeCTBIICHHH 
BBICTYHa‘OT Take (baKTOPbI, KaK MHCCHA yUpexKeHHA, HAayAHbIM MOTeHUMA UB 
IeslOM pealbHat cTpaterua oOpa30BaTesIbHOrTO y4pexyeHua. Pa3BuTue 
M@x*KTYHapOAHOrO Me2KBY3OBCKOrO COTPYAHHYeCTBA TO3BOJIACT OCYLICCTBIIATS 
COBMECTHBIe HCCC OBAaTeIbCKHe MPOCKTbI, OOMeCHHbIC IPOrpaMMB! JIA CTYCHTOB 
M Mpenoqapatelei, pa3M4Hble WOpMbI B3aMMOJelHCTBUA Id MHOCTpaHHBIX 
CTYCHTOB. 

CeroqHa B paMKaX UHTepHallMoHaIM3aluu BBICIIero oO0pa30BaHHa 
MOOWJIBHOCTb CTYJ{CHTOB BbICTYHaeT €€ HHCTPYMCHTOM, CYII[HOCTb KOTOpOH HOCHT 
M@KIHCIMMIMHApHEI ~=xapaktep. IIpu 3TomM KkO4eBOM KOHTeKCT MOHHMaHHA 
CMBICIa 3BYYHT KaK «MOTBMKHOCTb», «ObICTpad H3MeCHACMOCTb)». TakKuM o0pa30M, 
MOOWJIBHBIM deIOBeK — 93TO YeOBeCK TOBYWKHBIM, CHOCOOHBIM kK ObICTPOMy 
TlepeqBWKeHHIO, a MpodeccHOHabHO MOOMIbHEIM — oOsaqaromui KayecTBaMu 
Pa3BuBaIOlleroca, MOBMOKHOTO B MpodeccHOHabHOM JeATeIBHOCTH crelMamucta 


[2]. 
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HeoOxoquMO OTMCTHTb, YTO MOOHMJIbHOCTb 3aHHMaeT ocoboe MecTO B 
BosoHcKoM TIporjecce u onpeylesserT IIPHBJICKATEJIbHOCT u 
KOHKypeHTocnoco6uocts Epponelickoro mpocTpaHctTBa BBbICIero OOpa30BaHHA BO 
BCeM MHpe. OgHako B pase CTpaH MOOMJIBHOCTh TOpMO3HTcaA IpoOsemamMu 
OBNaeHHA aHTIMMCKUM A3bIKOM Kak rOOaIbHBIM. K uncyty TakKMxX CTpaH MO%KHO 
OTHECTH Oj1aronoyyHy!O B IKOHOMHYECKOM pa3BHTHH SITOHUIO. 

B noxnaye «AnoHcKoe BueHHe 21 Beka» (2001 r.) Npo3sBy4amo ceHcaltHOHHOe 
*KelaHue CTpaHbl MIpHAaTb aHTIMHCKOMY A3bIKY CTaTyC BTOPOro rocyapcTBeHHOTO 
a3bika. JemoKpaTuyeckue CHIbI SAMOHUM He JOMYCTHIIM MOLOOHY!O BO3MOXKHOCTS, HU 
Tora B IWeAX HHTeHCHpUKaLHU ciepbl OOpa3s0BaHHA TOCyapcTBO BbIBHHYIO 
ugero K 2020 Yr. yBeW4YHTb 4YMCIO HHOCTpaHHBIX CTyeHTOB 0 300 TIca4, 4TO 
coctaBisaeT 10% oT oOmjero 4ncna cryqeHyectBa Anonun [7]. Takum oOpa3om, 
B3aHMOeHCTBHe MHOCTpaHHbIX WM AMOHCKHX CTYJeCHTOB NO3BOJIMT MOcIeqHHuM 
pa3peWiHTb mpoOsemy MOOMIBHOCTH. 

Jloka3aHo, 4TO TIpOosBYKeHHe MOOMJIbHOCTH CO31aeT BO3MO%KHOCTH JIA 
JIMYHOCTHOFO pocta, clocoOcTByeT pa3BHTHIO MexKyHaposHOro COTpyAHHYeCTBA, 
MOBbIMMaeT KaYeCTBO BBICIUerO OOpa30BaHHA H Hay4HbIX UCCIeqOBaHMi, OTBeUaAeT 
MOTpeOHOCTAM MupoBoro coobmecTBa. BicTynad OHO H3 OCHOBHBIX TeHeCHUMH 
BBICHIerO OOpa30BaHHA, OHA cHOcOOcTByeT MpOAyKTHBHOMY peLeHHIO rmpoOsem 
COBPeMeHHOrO OOpa3z0BaHHA HW KOHKPeTHOYO YeJIOBeKa, K KOTOPLIM MO2KHO OTHECTH: 

— BO3MO%KHOCTH CTYeCHTOB 43 cTpaH A3HM ToyYHTb mpodeccnoHasbHyr1o 
HMOATOTOBKy B OCHOBHBIX OOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX y4pexeHuAx CeBepHor 
Amepuxn, 3anaqHoli Esponsi u Apctpasmy; 

— MoOnMIbHOCTb BHyTpH Esponelickoro Co13a B paMKax pa3JIMYHBIX 
TIporpaMM HO Wep2xkKU CTYeHTOB; 

— W3MeHeHHe cosepxKaHHa oOOpa30BaHHA, OOpa3z0BaTeJIbHbIX IporpamM, 
xapakTepa oOy4eHHA, Mefarormyeckylo OfepxKKy MHOCTpaHHbIx 
CTyeHTOB. 3ayjaya OOJbIIMHCTBa BY30B COCTOHT B MpHOpuTeTHOCTH 
TipodbeccHOHasIbHBIX IpOrpaMM MpOTHB Oa30BbIx AMCLHMIIHH. 

B cBa3H c 9TOH TeHeHyMel sKcHeptsr KLOHECKO kxkoxcratupyior, urto 
«BOMpOCbI, Kacaloljvecd yueOHbIX UporpaMM HM Welle BbICIero OOpa30BaHHA, 
ocoOeHHO aKTyaJIbHbI B pa3BHBalOUIMXcd perMoHax, rye dopmupyromasica 
PbIHOUHad 9KOHOMHKAa TpeOyeT He TOJbKO CMelMaIMCTOB, HMOATOTOBJICHHBIX JIA 
Hay4HO-TexHHyecKuX Tpodeccuii, HO H CHJIBHBIX JIMAepoB, KOTOpble oOsaaroT 
UIMpOKUM 3HaHHeM, TBOPYeCKHM MOTeHI[HaJIOM, JIerKO ajalTHpyloTcaA MW CMOCOOHBI 
aTb BCCCTOPOHHIONW ITHYCCKYIO OLWeCHKY COMMAaIbHOMy pa3BuTHIO» [4, c. 1]. 

3a mocneqHue 40 met cTaTHcTHKa yBeIM4eHHA KOJIMYeCTBA CTYCHTOB, 
TlepeceKalowlHx HallMOHaIbHble TpaHHUbl AJId MOJyYeHHA BbICIUero OOpa30BaHHA, 
IIpeBbICHIa TEMIbI pactipoctpaHeHuA caMoro BbICWIero OOpa30BaHuA. Ilo aHHbIM 
IOHECKO, ypopeHb MexyHapoqHOl MOOHJIBHOCTH CTYCHTOB BBbIpOC 3a 
mocneguue 25 mer Ha 300%. Ilo nporno3aM 9kcHepToB, 4HCIO CTYJeHTOB, 
oOyuaromluxca 3a pyOexKom, B 2025 roy coctaBut 4,9 mumsmuoHa [5]. 

CeroqHa B Bompoce MupoBOol MoOuNBHOcTH mugupyroT CIUA. OcHoBHbim 
IIPCHMYI[eCTBOM 9TOM CTpaHbl ABJIAeTCA pa3BHTad cHcTeMa OO[eCcTBeHHOHM vu 
KopnopaTHuBHOH osyepxKKH BBbicwero oOpa3oBaHHa. K Hel OTHOCATCA 
TOCYapCTBeHHbIe HH3KOMPOMeHTHbIe AOMTOCpOYHbIe KpeAMTbI Ha OOpa30BaHue, 
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TpaHTbl MHOFOYHCJICHHBIX YaCTHbIX H OOLWIECTBCHHBIX (POHOB, KOpMopaTHBHBle 
CTHMCHAMM (BKIIOUAaA H Te, KOTOPbIe IpeAOCTaBIAIOT CaM YHMBEPCHTeTHI). 

HemManopaxkHO WM TO, YTO aMepHKaHCKHe YHMBepCHTeTbI OOecteuHBaIOT 
3aHHTeCPpeCOBAaHHBIX CTYCHTOB paOoTOH 0 COBMECTHTEJIBCTBY B  KaMIIyce, 
MO3BOJIAIOMWeH MOKPbIBaTb XOTA Obl UX MOBCeHEBHBIe pacxo]Bl. 

JlomunupoBpanie aHruMvickoro A3bIKa B KayecTBe T00aIbHOrO B COBpeMeHHON 
HayKe HW B Ka¥ecTBe HaHOosIee YaCTO U3y4aeMOFO BTOPOTO AZbIKa OOYCIIOBMIO TOT 
(bakt, 4uTo Hapayy c CIUA nu BermmkoOputannet B CIMCOK cTpaH, NpHHUMarolulnx 
HaMOoubuIee KOJIMYCCTBO MHOCTPpaHHbIX CTYJCHTOB, BOUWIM Takxe Kanaya u 
Asctpamua, Hopaa 3enangua. Bo3HukumMii B 93THX cCTpaHax cripoc Ha 
oOpa30BaTeIbHBIe = yciyrM ompeyemu j§HeoOxOXMMOCTb BO3HHKHOBeHHA 
CHeWMasIM3MpOBaHHbIX areHTCTB, KOHCAJITHHTOBBIX KOMIIaHHi, KaK HallMOHaJIbHBIX, 
Tak HW MeK]yHapOdHbIX, BbICTYNaIOWMX NOcpeHHKaMM HM KOHCYJIbTaHTaMN 10 
yOBJIeTBOpeHHto 3TOrO cripoca [5]. AnamH3 oOpa30BaTesbHON cuTyaunMu B Eppore 
B KOHTeKCTe MpOOJIEM NHO3BOJIACT BbIACIMTb HEKOTOPbIe OCOOCHHOCTH H3MeHeCHHA 
cuTyalun: 

— oOpa3opaHue B ABcTpamMu cuntTaeTca Tellepb HaHOosee ObicTpopactylel 

9KCHOpTHOH MHLycCTpHeH; 

— Vcnanua, HanpuMep, c IebIO MOBBILNeCHHA MOOMJIbHOCTH OCYIeCTBIIAeT 
cnexyroujve (opMbI pearM3alun (O3HaKOMJIeHHe C ApyruM (bakyJIbTeTOM 
coOcTBeHHOro YyHHBepcuTeTa; CMeHa YHMBepcuTeTa; CMeHa perMona; 
Tlepee3 I U3 CTpaHbl B CTpaHy (A3bIK, KyJIbTypa H T. J). 

IIpu 9TOM MOOMIbHOCTB pealM3yeTca, KaK MpaBHyI0, Ha CPpOK, He 
TIpeBbIWalolWjwH oOfHoro yy4eoOHoro ofa, a B  OOJbIIMHCTBe culyyaeB 
TIpOOJDKUTEIbHOCTb IpOrpaMMBI COCTaBIIAeT OHH CeMECTP. 

CoctosHue 9KcHopTa oOpa30BaTesIbHbIX ycilyr, MO MHeHHIO Bonuosoi, 
OMNpeyeAeTCA IPHBJICKATCJIbHOCTbIO CTpaHbl, ee CHCTeMbI oOy4eHHA U 
JOCTYMHOCTbIO MOJyYeHHA BbICWerO OOpa30BaHHA, a COCTOAHMe 9KCHOpTa 
oOpa30BaTeIbHBIX yCJIyr BeyUIMMH yHHBepcuTeTaMH Mupa — ele HU 
TIPCCTWKHOCTBIO BYy3a, a TaKKe MapKeTHHTOBOM NOMTHKOM Ha MHPOBOM PpbIHKe 
oOpa30BaTeIbHBIX ycuyr [1]. 

Bce OoblwiMi 9KCHOpTHBIM Bec HaOuparoT M BOCTOUHbIe cTpaHbl: Kutaii c 1990 
TOla 3HAYHTEIBHO YBEIHYHI YHACIO O6yyarouMxca HHOCTpaHyeB — c 5 Wo 50 ThIc. B 
AnoHuU ceyac ux mo4TH 80 TrIc. [6]. 

Uto xe Kacaetca Poccuu, TO NpHTOK MHOCTpaHHbIX CTYJICHTOB B BY3bI MaJIO 
pacter uu coctTaBiseT sBcero 1% oxoq0B OT MexKyHapoqHoro pbiHKa 
akaJICMH4eCKHX OOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX YCIIYT, BKIOYAad BeCb CIeKTp ooOy4eHHA 
WHOCTpaHHBIX TpakKaH B paMKax MporpaMM BBIcIuero mpodeccnHoHabHoro 
oOpa3zosanua [6]. Ecrm guddepexuupoBaTb MpHTOK MHOCTpaHHbIX CTYCHTOB B 
Poccuu, TO MO2KHO BBIJeIMTb B HCM 3HAYMTEJIbHBIM MPOWeHT KHTAMCKUX CTYCHTOB, 
a TaloKe IIpecTaBuTesei ObIBLIMX COIO3SHBIX peciryOsHK Poccun. 

Jia cpaBHeHus, WoKa3aTeIb akayjemMyecKoH MOoOnMIbHOcTH B 90-x Ir. 
mpowworo cronetua (1996 r.) npHOmmxanca K 5%, a B 1990 gona Bcero CCCP 
dopMambHO coctTaBiana oKono 11% [6]. Ecmmw He BkiO"uaTb B 4ucIO 
«CTONPOWCHTHBIX» WMHOCTpaHHBIX CTYJeCHTOB, OOyyalomjHxca B By3ax Poccun, 
BbIXOWWeB 43 crpaH CHI’, kak 9TO MMeO MeCTO B BY30BCKOM cTaTUcTH4eCKOli 
oTueTHocTH B 90-x rojqax, a WHOra MpeycTaBieHoO B Mex yHapOHbIx 
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cipaBOuHHKax 10 OOpa3z0BaHHI0, TO AOA POCCHHCKHX By30B Ha MexKyHapoHOM 
PbIHKe OOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX YCIyr MO MOKa3aTeIO YMCCHHOCTH OOy4arIOLINxca 
MHOCTpaHleB OKa3bIBaeTcA elle Ooee HH3KOH — OKONIO 2,5%. 

Alona Poccuu u3Menusach c 3,4% B 1995 rony go 3,1% B 2005 rogy. Tak, B 
2005 roy 4ciO HHOCTpaHHbIx CTyeHTOB B Poccuu cocTaBano 90,4 ThIc. den. B 
2007 rogy 9Ta undpa yBemMunnact Ao 110 TeIc. des. [6]. 

TlonoxKHTeIbHYIO TeHJCHUMIO K YBeJIMYCHHIO Bbe3NHOM MOOMJIbHOCTH B 
pocculickux By3ax oTMeuaeT u B. ®. Ilyray, oOpamiaromii BHAMaHHe Ha TO, YTO Ha 
CeTOHAMHHH JeHb CYyWIeCCTBYeT MOJ[eIb Bbe3THOM OOMJIbHOCTH MHOCTpaHHBbIx 
CTYJeHTOB, KOTOpad COCTONT 3 ABYX rpyum: 43 ctpaH CHI u Aanbuero 3apyOexna, 
IIpH4eM TepBbIe COCTABIIAIOT OKOJIO JBYX TPeCTbHX, BTOPble — OKOJIO TpeTbeli uacTH. 
B 1994 r. 3 Bcex ObIBIMX COIO3HBIX peciyOMK MO 4YHMCIeHHOCTH CTYJeHTOB, 
oOyyaBuiMxca B Poccuu, Ha MepBOM MecTe Haxoyuacb YKpauHa — 17,4 Thic. 
CTYe€HTOB, Ha BTOPOM MectTe — cBblle 14 TEIC. YeOoBeK — Ka3axctaH. BMecte oHU 
COCTaBIAIH OOUbIIe MOJOBHHbI BCeX CTYJeCHTOB u3 OnwKHerOo 3apyOexba. Ha 
TpeTbem MectTe — besapycp. C 1995 no 2008 r., HecMoTpa Ha 3Ha4MTeJIbHbIe 
VW3MCHeHHA B CTpyKType cTyqeHuecTBa rpaxkyaH u3 crpaH CHI B poccuiickux 
By3aX, lepBble TpH Mecta 3aHvMaM Ka3axctan, YkpauHa u besapycb, ipwuem Ha 
TIepBOM MecTe TOcTOAHHO HaxogMica Ka3axctau [3, c. 108]. 

Tlourm Bo Bcex cTpaHax CHI, xpome Ka3axctana, HaOsroqasocb 
He3HA4NTeIbHOe CHWKEHHE UNCICHHOCTH CTYJCHTOB B Hepvog c 1998 no 2003 r., a 
3aTeM ee pocT. TeHyeHuuaA K pocTy HaOmOfalacb B TaKMX CTpaHax, Kak 
A3epOatipxan, benapycb, Tpy3ua, Kupru3ua, Tamxukuctan, Typkmenua, 
Y30ekuctaH. HanOomee BaxKHbIM OTIMYHeEM B XapakTepe JHHaMHKH lpHema 
cTyqeHTOB u3 crpaH CHI B poccniickne By3bI ABJIAeCTCA ABHO BbIpaxKeHHat 
TeHAeHMA K pocty c 1994 no 2008 r. (mpHem BEIpoc c 6,6 Wo 18,7 TIC. 4er., HIM 
MOUTH B Tp pasa). 

AHalIMu3 Bbe3{HOH MOOMIbHOCTH B PoccHIO MOKa3bIBaeT, 4TO V3 WasbHero 
3apyOexKba OCHOBHbIe cTpaHbl — Kutaii, Muqua, BretHam, Manaii3ua, Cupua, 
Mozrosma. 

B 2008 r. uncneHHocTb cTyfeHToB “43 Kutaa cocTaBulia mouTH 9 TBIC., 43 
Vuguu — 4,3 teic., BbetHama — cBplie 3 Thc. yesoBex. Ha fomKo 3THX CTpaH 
IIpHXOAUTcA OKOIO 60% BCex Bbe3THbIX MOOWJIBHBIX CTYACHTOB H3 CTpaH aJIbHero 
3apyOexba B Poccuro. Epponetickve CTpaHbl lIpeACTaBsIeHbl OUCH HeE3HayHTeJIbHO, 
IIpHueM Kak IO TlepedHIO CTpaH, TaK HW 10 MOTOKaM MOOWJIBHBIX CTYeHTOB. B 9TOT 
TepeyeHb Bow bonrapua, Typyua, Tepmanua, Tpeuua u VW3paunb, npuuem 
YHMCJICHHOCTh CTYJCHTOB V3 9STHX CTpaH cocTaBHsyia MeHee 4% BCeX Bbe3HbIX 
MOOMJIBHBIX CTyAeHTOB B PoccHio u3 CTpaH AabHero 3apyOexba. KomnuectBo 
CTYCHTOB 3 MepeyHCJICHHBIX eBPOMelHCkKUX CTpaH MCUMCIAeCTCA COTHAMH YeJIOBEK, 
HanpuMep, 43 lepmanun — 167 uen. [3, c. 110]. 

CpaBHUTesIbHO-CONMOCTaBUTeJIBHBIM aHaIM3 TeEHTeHUMM BbICIUero OOpa30BaHHA 
B MMpe [OKa3bIBaeT, YTO MOOWIbHOCTh CerOQHA BOCIIPHHUMaeTCA Kak OJMH U3 
BaKHeEMMIMX TPMOpHTeTOB NOUMTHYeECKOM WH SKOHOMMYCCKOM 2KH3HH CTpaHEl. B 
OOJIbUIHHCTBe  OOpa30BaTeIbHBIX y4upexyeHHi CLUA, Benuxodputanun, 
Asctpanuu, Ucnanuu, Anon ¥ T. 0., IpHHMMaIOWIMX MHOCTpaHHbIX CTYCHTOB, 
OTMeyaeTCA He CTOILKO OXOX OT OOpa3z0BaTebHOM eATeNIbHOCTH, CKOJIbKO 
BO3MO2%KHOCTb YBHJICTb B  COIMMOKYJIbTYpPHOM pa3HOOOpa3HH oby4alolNxca 
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CTYHCHTOB-HHOCTpaHieB HUCTOUHHK CHJIbI UW pa3BUTHA HayKH, a 3HadHT, HU CTpaHbl B 
ICJIOM. 

Takum o0pa30m, lmpwunnoli pocta MOOMJIBHOCTH CTYHCHTOB Ha COBPCMCHHOM 
9Tane pa3BHTHA BbICIUIerO oOpa30BaHHA Bce OOJIbINe ABIIAIOTCA He PbIHOUHBIC 
Tipoweccbl, a YTocyapcTBeHHaA MOJIMTHKAa, HalipaBliecHHat Ha MHOBbINICHHe 
KOHKypeHTOciocoOHocTu Ayxa HOBATOPCTBa U mMOepanu3alMn oOpa30BaHHa. 
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HAQEKOA BACMUJIbBEBHA OCUNOBA / NADEJDA OSIPOVA 


PA3PABOTKA KOHUENUMM MOBANbHOrO OBPA3OBAHMA KAK 
OTBET HA BbI3OB BPEMEHM VU PELWEHME HACYLUHbIX NPOBSIEM 
OBPA3OBAHMA B KOHTEKCTE FOBAJIVSALIMOHHbIX NPOLIECCOB 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GLOBAL EDUCATION CONCEPTS AS THE 
REPLY TO THE CHALLENGE OF THE TIME AND THE SOLUTION OF 
VITAL EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN THE CONTEXT OF 
GLOBALIZATION PROCESSES 


AdHHoTauna / Abstract 


B cTaTbe aH aHaIM3 Mpolecca rioOanM3allHH MpHMeHHTebHO K CHCTeMe 
oOpa30BaHHA B I[eJIOM HM B OTAebHOM cTpaHe (Poccnu) B uacTHOcTH. PaccMoTpeHbI 
KOHYenuuH rmoOambHoro oOpa30BaHHa,  MpescTaByIeHbl OCHOBHBIe 4 
wyleouorMueckne MpHHUMMbl rioOaibHoro oOpa30BaHHa, aBTOPOM laHo 
ompeyenenve riobambHoro oOpa30BaHHa. Kpome Toro, omucaHbl mpenmMyujecTBa 
3TOrO HOAXOMa, UPHHUHMbI H KpuTepuu oTOopa coyepxaHHA 10 MHOCTpaHHOMy 
A3bIKY KaK y4eOHOMY IIpeAMeTYy B KOHTeKcTe rioOaIbHOro OOpa30BaHHA. 

The article analyses the process of globalization with regard to the educational 
system on the whole and in one country (Russia) in particular. It deals with the 
concepts of global education, the main and ideological principles of global education 
are described, the definition of global education is offered by the author. In addition 
the advantages of this approach, the principles and the criteria of selection of content 
with regard to foreign language as a school subject in the context of global education 
are outlined. 


Kioveevie cnoea: rnobamm3aiua, rmo0asbHoe OOpa30BaHHe, rio0balIbHad HHaMuka, 
yHuduKkalna 
Keywords: globalization, global education, global dynamics, unification 


IIpoOnempl o6pa30BaHHaA BO BCeEM MMpe CTaHOBATCA IIPHOPHTeTHBIMH, TaK Kak 
OHH onpeyemaoT Oyayliee KaxKNOM CTpaHbI B OTJCJIbHOCTH MV MIaHeTbI B LWeJIOM. 
Pema 3aqauy cCOxpaHeHHaA Hal{MOHaIbHOM, KYJIbTypHOM UJeHTH4HOCTH, 
oOpa30BaHne Bce OoubUIe CO31aeT NPeCANOCbIIKH JIA OCO3HAaHUA TIPHHaIexKHOCTH 
K 4YeIOBeyecTBy, HeOOXOJHMOCTH BBIXO{a 3a PeTHOHAJIbHble WM HallMOHaJIbHbIe 
pamxkn. CeroqHa MbI MOx%KeM HaOsIOAaTb, KaK OJHOBPeEMeHHO MpoTeKaloT Ba 
TIPOTHBONOOXKEHHBIX Mpowecca: upowecc oObeAMHeEHHA UM YHHPUKaHH pa3HBIx 
KyJIbTyp B XOJ[€ Hayd4HO-TexHWYeCcKOrO porpecca uw mpowecc HallMoHabHoH 
YWCHTHPUKALHH 2KH3HH B ICJIOM, KyJIbTypbI M OOpa3s0BaHHA pasHbIx Hapoos [2, c. 
131]. Kaxgaat HauMa cTakuBaeTca c mpoOleMoiM HeOoOxOAMMOCTH OCMBICJIeHHA 
CBOeIO MECTa B MHpe C TeM, UTOOBI He paCTBOPHTbCA Cpe APyrux U B TO 2%Ke BpeMA 
He YKJIOHHTBCA B CAMON30JIALHIO. 
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J[1a pocculickoli Weqaroruueckoli HaykKU HW CHCTeMBI OOpa30BaHHA ITO O3HAUaeT 
HeOOXOAMMOCTb OCO3HaAHHA MpOMCXOAAIIMX B COBPCMCHHOM MUpe TepeMeH 
BbIOOpa 3P(eKTUBHEIX MyTel pa3BuTUA. ITO 3aBUCHT OT TOTO, HaCKOJIbKO CyMeeT 
cucTema oOpa30BaHHa Poccuu BIMCaTbCa B MHPOBbIe OOpa30BaTeJIbHble MPOMecchl 
M wurpaTb B HUX PpOIb B COOTBCTCTBHH CO CBOMMHM MOTeHIIHasIbHbIMu 
BO3MO2KHOCTAMH. B To %#*e BPeMA CTpaTerua pa3BHTHA pocculickoro oOpa30BaHHA 
OJDKHa YUHTEIBATh He TOJIbKO TOOaIbHbIc, HO U HallMOHaJIbHbIe TeHeHUMM 
pa3BuTHa oOpa30BaHHa, oOOycIOBJIeHHbIe OcoOeHHOCTAMH UcTOpHyecKoro, 
KYJIBTYPHOrO pa3BHTHA cTpaHbl. B oOmacTu MoyepHH3alHu OOpa30BaHHA B Poccun 
CerOWHA BbIJeIAIOT ceayrouve 3ayqa4u: coxpaHeHve HallMOHaIbHO-KYJIbTYpHOH U 
oOpa30BaTeIbHOH MeCHTMYHOCTH, TpawMuHi poccuiickol BBICIIei UIKOJIBI; 
BOCHHTAaHHe MOKOJICHHA, KOTOPoe CTaHeT pOccHicKMM M0 HacweqHIO U KyJIbTypHoH 
IIpHHaJexKHOCTH WH ri00aIbHbIM IO BO3MO%KHOCTAM VM MepcieKTuBaM [1, c. 24]. 
Takum 00pa30M, OCTaBascb YKOPCHCHHBIM B COOCTBEHHOM KyJIbType, COBPeMeCHHBIH 
POCCHAHHH JOMKeH OBIT OTKPLIT MUpy H ero BbI3OBaM. Takyto 3ayjauy B CTpaHe B 
ycCIOBHAX UWyllero mpolecca rmobanM3alMHn MOxKeT pelluTb ro0aitbHoe 
oOpa30BaHne. 

Tnodanm3ayva — OObCKTHBHBIM, CIOKHbI HM MpOTHBOpeyuBbIM Impolecc 
(opMupoBaHHaA eHHOTO B3aHMMO3ABHCHMOTO OOLIeMupoBoro § IpocTpaHcTBa, 
3aTparuBarollMi Bce cibepbl 23H cOBpeMeHHoro obmiecTBa. Jia OHUX 
rmoOarmM3alua = — «3aByaIMpOBaHHbIl eBPOMOIeHTpu3M», a TOUHee — 
«3allaONeCHTpH3M»>, «BECTepHH3allHA IO AMCPHKAHCKOMy OOpa3lly», «yTBepxTeHHe 
wgeonornu HeommOepamu3Ma», <«IposBIeHHe HOBOrO UMIepHalmw3mMa U 
KOJIOHHAaIM3Ma», “«FOMOTeHH3alMa MUpa». JIpyrue BuaAT B TuodbanM3alMH 
«MO3HTHBHBIM mpolecc, cimocoOcTByrolluii 9IKOHOMMYeCKON UM  COlMaIbHOM 
3PeKTUBHOCTH», “TBWKeHUe K eBpOreiCcKHM VM OOIIeYeIOBeYeCKHM I[eHHOCTAM)> 
[5]. HempoaykTuBHo HrHopHpoBaTb mporecc rmobamm3anHu — ropa3q0 BaxkKHee 
MCHOb30BaTb ero WpewMyuiectBa. Jia 9TOrO HeoOxoyuMa BCeCTOpOHHAA U 
OObeCKTHBHAA OlleHKa (PeHOMeHAa T0OasM3allH, B TOM UCC UB ACIIeKTe pa3BuTuA 
COBpeMeHHOro OOpa30BaHHA. 

Uccnenqopanve mpoleccos riobamm3aluu B paMkKax Wearorm4uecKol HayKu, 
TiIpakTH4eCKH BCeXx ee OTpacseli: OT CpaBHUTeJIbHO-leqarorMmyeckux UccieqoBaHHnit 
(Bo3qelicTBHe TIObaIH3allHu Ha Hal[MOHaJIbHbIe CHCTeMBI OOpa30BaHHA), HCTOPUKO- 
TlefarorwyecKuxX aclieKTOB (TreHe3C, MPeeMCTBCHHOCTb UH ee pa3pbIBbI B 
M@KITYHapOHOM pa3BHTHH o0pa30BaHHa), %KOHOMHKH UW laHvpoBaHuad 
oOpa30BaHua (MOmMTHuKa OOpa30BaHHA B KOHTeKCTe rioOamM3alluu) MU TO mpobsmeM 
oOyyeHua (MepecMoTp coyepxKaHHa oOOpa30BaHuad HM MeTONOB oObyyeHuA OT 
BIIMAHHeM TiobaH3allMH), MpHBeIO K MOABJICHHIO NOHATUA, TeOpuu UW UpakTuKU 
«ro0abHOrO O6pa30BaHia» KaK OTBeTAa Ha BbI3OB BPCMeHH H pellleHHA HacylHbIx 
TIpoOsleM OOpa30BaHHA B KOHTeKCTe T10OasIM3al[MOHHBIX IIpOleccos. 

VxuiuaropaMu B HallpaBsleHHu pa3BuTua TeopuHu rimo00abHOrO OOpa30BaHHA 
ABILAIOTCA AMePHKaHUbI. AMepukaHcKHi dbopyM «3a robalbHoe oOpa3z0BaHHe» 
(The American Forum for Global Education) — HerocynapcTBeHHas opraHn3alna, 
co3faBilad JBWKeHHe 3a rioOambHOe OOpa3z0BaHHe B CILIA u Ha MexayHaposHoOH 
apeHe — Opi co3qaH B 1970 rogy. Haq moyenamu peamu3alMu KOHIenIuu 
Tr0OasbHOrO OOpa30BaHHA Mposo KUN padoTy aMepHKaHcKHe Hu eBporielickue 
yueubie (K. Aquk, Jox. borkuu, Y. Kuun, J]. Camou, P. Xeusn). Poccuiickuit WeHTp 
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110 mpoOsemMaM rioOabHoro OOpa30BaHuA OBI OTKpLIT B 1992 rogy mpu Pa3aHcKOM 
rocyfapcTBeHHOM TewqarorM4ecKoM yHuBepcutete uMeHu C. A. Ecennuna. Ugeu u 
pa3paOoTKH HOBBIX MeTOZMK, Weyarorw4uecKHx TeXHONOrHu, ciocoOcTByrOlIMx 
oOeciedyeHHIO HeOOXOAHMBIX COBH JJId AKTHBHOFO BOBJICUCHHA OTCUCCTBCHHBIX 
BYy30B WM UIKO B MexKTyHapoqHoOe OOpa30BaTebHOe COOOIIecTBO, MpHHaexKaT 
VW. 10. AnexcanmmuHol, B. M. Jlanumpyenxo, M. K. Jlenucosy, A. II. JIudeposy, 
E. C. Yetnuosoit, H. B. Veppuxosoii u ap. 

Konuenmuu riro0aimbHoro o0pa30BaHHa Mpemnonararor paccMoTpeHue 
JIOKAaIbHBIX HW TlOOasIbHBIX ABJICHHM, 3HAYMMBIX JIA BbDKMBaHHA “eIOBeKa, ero 
IYXOBHOrO MH MaTepHabHoro Onaronomyuna. Uepe3 JoKasIbHOe YYCHHK BBIXOUT Ha 
MOHHMaHHve rioOabHOrO, a Yepe3 TIOOabHOe — IOKaIbHOTO, ero 3Ha4MMOCTH, 
I[CHHOCTH, YHMKalbHocTu. bepexHoe OTHOMIeHHe K COOCTBCHHOM KysIbType 
ciocoOctTByeT GepexKHOMY OTHOIINCHHIO K HHBIM KyJIbTYpaM HM WeCHHOCTAM, BKJIKOUaAd 
MW oOmledeOBedecKue. 

Ha ocHopBe aHasIv3a KOHICHIMM MO rmoOaibHbIM OOpa30BaHHeM MBI OyyeM 
TIOHMMaTb ~MHOFOMepHy!O CHCTeMy 3HaHHi, WeHHOCTel, dopMupyrolllyroca B 
Ipoliecce W3y4eHHA TeM, OOcyKeHHe KOTOPBIX MpemnouaraeT BbIXON 3a 
BHYTpeHHHve paMKH f[ipeyMeTa, CHCTeMbI, HallMOHaJIbHbIX IpaHul, U 
CHOcoOcTBYIOINyIO B pe3YIbTaTe CTAaHOBJICHHIO TBOPYeCKOM  JIM4HOCTH, 
oOsaqarollei WeIOCTHBIM MMpOBOCIIpHATMeM, TO0asIbHbIM MBIIIWICHHeM, 
CIOCOOHOCTHIO K CaMOaHasIH3y, TOTOBHOCTHIO K PelIeHHIO r00abHBIX WpoOseM u 
MOHMMAarolleH OTBETCTBCHHOCTS 3a CBOM MOcTyIKH [4]. 

BplaBurad IpHopuTeTHOH 3anaueli cbopMupoBaHve B3rviayja Ha MUP Kak Ha 
eMHOe Iemoe, re Oaronolyave KaxKTOrO 3aBMCHT OT Omaronosyaua Bcex HU 
HaOOOpOT, MOXKHO OpeeHTb HeKOTOPHle MCXOZHbIC MPHHIMMb riobaubHOrO 
oOpa30BaHua: 

— yueT JMHaMMKH pa3BHTHa poOseMbI (paccMoTpeHHe MpoOlIeMbI B 

IIpOCTpaHcTBe H BO BpeMeHN); 

— HeOJHOpOAHOCTb MMpoBocipuaTua (MpHMupeHve MpoTHBOPedHBBbIX 
BO33PCHHH, MHOTOIIaHOBOCTb BOCIIPHATHA); 

— OTBeTCTBeHHOCTh ((bopMupoBaHHe poxyMaHHoro HU B3BeIIIeHHOTO 
MOBeeCHHA, MOHHMaHHA TOTO, YTO OT MpHHATBIX pelleHHi 3aBHCHT 
ONaronoyIWe OTACIbHBIX JIKO eli U WebIX COOOMIeCTB); 

— HeOZHOpoyHOcTb uHdpopMalwu (paccMoTpeHve cBeJeHH, KacarollMxca 
pa3yIM4HBIX TOOaIbHBIX CHCTeM: 93KOOrHYeCcKOH,  NoOuMTHYeCKON, 
3KOHOMHYCCKON, COMMAIbHOM, pa3IM4HbIX KYJIBTYp, pa3JIM4HbIX OOIacTel 
3HaHHa). 

Ha3BaHHble MpHHIUMIbI TeCHO CBA3aHbI Mex TY Cobo. TombkKo coOmroqeHHe UX 

B KOMIII€KCe MOXKET CMOCOOCTBOBATh (OPMUPOBaHHtO Tu0OabHOrO MBIIVICHHA VU 
oOecHeyHTb pearu3alMIo uel rmoOambHoro oOpa30BaHua. MneonormueckuMu 
IIpHHIIMMaMu r100aIbHOrO OOpa30BaHHA MOXKHO CUNTATh CieWyrOUMe: 

1) Yuactue u mMpegBocxumenue. Kaxybii 4eloBek OJDKeH OCO3HAaTb 
HeOOXOAMMOCT Hepexoya OT HHTYUTMBHOTO MpuciocoOseHua K MUpy Ha 
MO3HUMH aKTHBHOM WM OCMBICIICHHOM colmMasM3allMu, K CO3HaTesIbHOMy 
TIpeABOCXHMeCHHIO HW pa3sBHTHIO YYBCTBAa CONpHyacTHOCTH. 

2) Or coBepliieHCTBOBaHHA CaMoro Ceba K COBEpIICHCTBOBaHHIO Mupa. 

3) MbicnMtTb rio0abHo — elCTBOBaTb JIOKaJIbHO. 
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4) Paccmotpenue rioOaibHOro CKBO3b IIPH3My HallMOHasIbHOrO MH, HaobopoT, 
BSA, Ha HallMOHaJIbHOe Yepe3 rI00asIbHOEe. 

J\na paya KOHUeTuMM rioOarbHoro OOpa3z0BaHHA OOMIMM ABIIAeTCA OPHeHTAalHA 

Ha (opMupoBaHHe AyXOBHOM, HpaBCTBeHHOM JIMYHOCTH; KpeaTHBHOTO, ri0OasIbHOrO 
MBILJICHHA, IeOCTHOM KapTHHbI MUpa, CHOCOOHOCTH K CaMOaHaJIH3y, a TakoKe 
pa3BHTHe KpOCC-KyJIbTypHOM TpaMOTHOCTH, YYBCTBa OTBETCTBCHHOCTH 3a TIpomioe, 
HacTosiyee HW Oyzyulee Mupa. B dopmMupoBaHNH WeOCTHOM KapTHHbI Mpa ocobas 
POJIb MIpHHayexKUT A3bIKY, B TOM UMCie M MHOCTpaHHOMy, KaK HHCTpyMeHTy 
mo3HaHua. IlosTOMy MbI CUHTaeM LWeecooOpa3sHbIM OOpaTHTbCA K pacCMOTpeHHIO 
MOTeHIMala OOpa3z0BaTeIbHON OONaCTH “HHOCTpaHHbIi A3bIK». Tax, 51. M. Koskep 
[3] BbIqemAeT CHeYIOMHe KIIOUeBIe MOMECHTEI: YHHBEPCasIbHOCTb (HHOCTpaHHbIit 
A3bIK OTKPBIT [Jit OOCYKICHHA MHOTOYMCIICHHBIX TeM HM TpoOsIeM, Kacarouluxca 
Pa3IM4HBIX CTOPOH YeIOBeYeCKOM %KH3HH MW UMeIOWIMX 3HaYeHHe B COBPeEMeCHHOM 
MUpe, YTO ABJIACTCA 3HAYMMBIM JIA TIOOaIbHOrO OOpa3z0BaHHA); KOMMYHHKaTHBHad 
HallpaBJIeHHOCTb (IIpH 9TOM KOMMYHHKalHA BbICTyHaeT MH WeJIbIO, HU CpeCTBOM 
oOy4eHHA); KOTHHTHBHOe pa3BHTHe (B XOfe AUckyccnit, oOcyKTeHui pa3sBuBaloTCA 
THOKOCTb, KPHTH4YHOCTh MBILIJICHHA, POPMUpPyIOTCA I[eCHHOCTHbIe MpHopuTeTsl); 
MOTHBalluaA Ha NosHaHue Mupa (pa3BHBaeTCA HHTepec, OCO3HaHHe UM IpHHATHe HHOM 
KYJIbTYPbl, YMeHHe OL[CHHTb ee Yepe3 MIpH3My COOCTBEHHOM KyJIBTYPbI). 

YuutTbiBad cieyupuKy MHOCTpaHHoro A3bIKa Kak yu4eOHOrO mpeyMeta, 
lipefiiaraeM pacCMOTpeTb pA MpHHUMMOB OOyYeHHA MHOCTpaHHOMY A3bIKy B 
KOHTeKCTe r06aJIbHOrO OOpa30BaHHA: 

1) kyibTypocooOpa3HocTu — oOycnoBNeHHOcTH o6y4eHHA MM BOCIIMTAaHHA 

KOHT€KCTOM KYJIbTYpbI — MHPOBOH, HalHOHaIbHOM MW perHoHasIbHon; 

2) HelIpepbIBHOCTH — B3aHMOCBA3H UMKIOB OOyYeHHA; 

3) HHTerpaTHBHOCTH — cormacoBaHHa 3aa4 oOyYeHHA WM BOCIMTaHHA KaK B 
paMKax WMHOCTpaHHoro sA3bIKa, Tak WM [pyrHx yyeOHbIX UpeqMeTOB Cc 
opHeHTalveli Ha r00anbHoe OOpa3z0BaHHe; 

4) xonu3Ma — BHJe@HHA B3aM4MO3ABHCHMOCTH HM IesIOCTHOCTH COBpeMeHHOrO 
Mupa, OOyCNOBICHHOCTH YacTHOrO OOMIHM M OOMIero 4YaCTHbIM HM yMeHHA 
OMMCaTb STO CpeCTBaMH A3bIKA; 

5) TyMaHv3Ma — OCO3HaHHA CpeJCTBAMM A3bIKa LCHHOCTH HW HeMOBTOPHMOcTH 
YeIOBCYeCKOM 2KH3HH KaK B €€ JIMMHOCTHOM, TaK MH COMMaIbHOM BbIparxKeHHu 
— HalMOH@JIbHO-KyJIbTYPHOM H OOUIe4eIOBeYeCKOM; 

6) PyHKUMOHabHOCTH — OOy4eHHA MOHHMaHHIO HM TIpHMeCHeHHIO A3bIKa B 
Pa3IHM4HBIX CHTyalHAX, TO CCTb OOBEKTOM YCBOCHHA ABIIAIOTCA He CaMv 
peueBble cpeycTsa, a (PyHKIMH, BbIMOJIHACMBIe MMH; 

7) coOmoyeHHa mMapaMeTpoB pealbHoro oOmjeHHA — opraHH3alun 
eCTeCTBCHHOTO, CHTyalHOHHO obOycuIOBIeHHOrO MM 9MOLMOHAJIbHO- 
OkpalleHHoro oOmleHHA; 

8) HOBH3HbI — OTOOpa y4eOHBIX MaTepHasIOB, COJep2Kall[UxX HOBYIO HM 3HaYHMyI0 
Tia oOy4aeMBIX HH(OpMallMIO; BapHaTHBHOCTH TeKCTOB, yipaxKHeHHi, 
3aaHul, cuTyalMi, PopM NozadH MaTepuala; 

9) BbIABJICHHA B3AHMOCBAB3eH HM B3aM4MO3aBHCHMOCTelM B H3Y4aeMBbIX ABJICHHAX, 
OTpaxkarolHx peasluu OKpy2Karolero Mupa. 

B- xayecTBe cucTeMooOpa3yIOWJHX BbICTYMaIOT MpHHUMMbI: KYyIbTypo- 

cooOpa3HOCTH, HHTerpaTHBHOCTH, XOJIM3Ma HM TyMaHv3Ma. 
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Peanu3aiua rioOabHoro OOpa30BaHHA OCYIIeCTBIAeTCA IIpex ye BCero Yepe3 
coyjepxKaHve oOpa30BaHHa, a 3aTeM HelOcpeACTBeHHO B Mporecce oOyyeHua. 
UccneqopatTeu Ha3bIBalOT OCHOBHbIC KPHTepHH, KOTOpble HeOOXOAMMO Y4HTBIBATb 
IIpH oTOope cosepxKaHHA OOpa3z0BaHHA B KOHTEKCTe r100asIbHOrO OOpa3z0BaHHA: 

1. Hammuve rioOanbHol mpodsematuxn (Y. Kyun, JJ. Conou, P. Xensu). B 
yueOHBIX MaTepHaslax MO MHOCTpaHHOMYy A3bIKy MIpebABIAeTCA MHPopMalna, 
oTpaxkarollat mpoOsemMbr ueroBeyectBa. MadopmMalMoHHble KOMIIbIOTepHbIe 
TEXHOJOIMM MO3BOJIAIOT MOyYaTb HEOOXOAMMY!O HHPOpMaLMIO CaMOCTOATEIbHO. 
TemaTuka HM cojjepxKaHHe TeKCTOB JOJDKHbI HMeTb BBbIXOA Ha IpoOsembl 
OnMxKallero OKpy2KeHHA OOy4aeMBIX, BBbI3bIBATb IMOLMMOHAIbHBIM OTKIMK HU 
CO31aBaTb MOBO WIA AMCKYCCHM, apryMeHTHpoBaHHOM (opMyIHpOBKH cBoOeli 
TOUKH 3peHHA, MCMONb3ya WHPOpMalMio, WOyYeHHyIO Ha ApyrMx yueOuHbIx 
lipeqmetax, B MutepHete, B CMM. 

2. IIpeactapnenue pa3IM4HbIX TOYeK 3peHHA MO rIOOabHOM MpoOsemaTHKe B 
Pa3IM4HBIX aciieKTaX (9KOHOMHYCCKHX, MOJIMTHYeCKHX, 9KONOrHYeCKHX 
TexHoslormyeckux) (Y. Kun). Tak, HampumMep, Ip paccMoTpeHun BorIpoca 06 
9koOrMuecKOH cuTyayuu Bo MpaHuMH MpesaraloTcA TeKCTbI, OTpaxarlomlMe 
MHECHHA MOIMTHKOB, CHeMMaIMCTOB 10 MpoOseMaM 9KOJOrMH, MPOCTHIX rparxkqaH, 
MOJIObIX TO Ne. 

3. BocnutTrBaiolui xapaktep oOyyeHHa, HallpaBIeHHbI Ha PopMupoBaHue 
TIOJIOXKUTeIbHBIX I[CHHOCTeH, HpaBcTBeHHocTH (Y. Kunu, J]. Camu) Kak OCHOBBI 
JIA TPOABJICHHA IMMATHH K JIOJAM MHBIX KyJIbTyp MU Tpaquuni. 

4. PeanvcTu4HocTb MpeycTtaBienua uHdopmauun (J]. Maiiep). Conzepxxanne 
TEKCTOB JOJDKHO IIpeACTaBIATb JOCTOBepHbIe, MpaBAMBbIe PakTHI, MOSBOIAIOMIME C 
Pa3IM4HBIX CTOPOH OCMBICIMTb TO HIM HHOe ABJICHHe, KPHTHYCCKH OL[CHMBaTb 
MOCTYIKH He TOJIBKO pyrux, HO H camoro cebs. 

5. IIpeactapnenne cneyupukn cBoel CTpaHbl HU CTpaHbI u3y4aemoro A3bIKa (K. 
Anux, JJ. Maiiep, J]. Con0u, P. Xexpu). BaxkHbIM MOMCHTOM 3]eCb ABIIACTCA 
paccMOTpeHve B3aMMOCBA3H Mex Ly r1OOaIbHBIM, Hal{[MOHaJIbHBIM HM PerHOHasIbHbIM 
KOMMOHeHTaMH. JlroOax mpoOmema jounKHa ObITb MpescTaBeHa c To3HlHH 
WHOMBHa, aee — OKaIbHOrO, MMKpOperMoHaIbHoro, Hal{MOHaJIbHOro, 
MaKpOperHOHaJIbHOLO H BIIJIOTb 10 r00aIbHOTO YpoBHA. 

6. Tloxa3 rmoOanbHOH WuHaMUKH W3yuaeMBIx aABeHui (K. Anux, Y. Kann, JI. 
Conou, P. Xexnsu). Ipommoe, Hacrosaujee u Oyqyulee TecHO MeperetTaoTca Apyr c 
IPpyroM, M UMCTOpvaA, paBHO KaK UM Oymylee, paccMaTpHBaeTCA KaK TBOpHMoOe 
JHOJbMH, KaK BbIOOP OTKPBITBIX BOSMO2XKHOCTeH. Yuallveca TOJMKHbI OCO3HaBaTh, 
YTO YeNOBeYeCKad JICATCIbHOCTb, BKIOUat HW UX COOCTBeHHy!0O, (opMupyeT 
Oynyuiee. Tak, HampuMep, roBops o Oe3paboTune Bo MpanuMH, HeOOxo_MMO He 
TOJIbKO ONCHUTb Pe3yIbTAaTbI CTATHCTHKU, CpaBHHTb MX C JaHHbIMH Halle CTpaHbl, 
TIPCAMOOKUTb, Kak 9Ta MpoOseMa MOXKeT 3aTPpOHYTb KaxkKOTO JIM4YHO, HO 
pa300paTb MpH4HHb! MW MpeAMOCbLIKH aHHOrO ABJICHHA, a TAKXKe BO3MO2XKHBIC YT 
pemlenua. 

7. Pa3sHooOpa3ve opm upexbaBieHHA Matepnana (JJ. Maiiep, P. Xensn) c 
yueTOM HHTepecoB HM YpOBHA MOATOTOBKH OOy4aeMbIxX, a TakKe MOJTOTOBKH 
MaTepHaIbHbIX BOSMOXKHOCTeH OOpa3z0BaTeJIbHOrO YAPeExKAeHHA. 
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Ha ocHope BbIMIeCcKa3aHHOrO Mbl CYHTaCM BO3MO2%KHBIM BBbIJCIHTb KpHTepHu 
oTOopa cofepxKaHua oOpa30BaHHa M0 HWHOCTpaHHOMy A3bIKy KaK yyeOHOMy 
IIpeqMeTy B KOHTeKCTe r100asIbHOrO OOpa30BaHHA B WIKOJIe U BY3e: 
— OanaHc B pexbaBeHHu TriobaIbHOH UM HallMOHaIbHON (perMoHasbHoH, 
JIOKaJIbHOM) NpoOseMaTHKH; 

— B3aHMOOOYCJIOBJICHHOCTB oOnedeIoBeyecKoroO HU  HaliMOHasIbHoro 
(perHoHasIbHOrO, JIOKaJIbHOrO); 

— WCHONb30BaHHe JIEKCHYeCKOrO MaTepvalla, OTpaxkaloujero ocoOeHHoe UH 
oOulee B XH3HM CBOero Haposa, CBOeli CTpaHbI M CTpaHbl U3y4aeMOro AZbIKA, 
C y4eTOM BO3PaCTHBIX OCOOeHHOCTeH, ypOBHA MOATOTOBKH H WMHTepecoB 
oOy4aeMBIx; 

— CBA3b OOYYeHHA, BOCIMTAaHHA M pa3sBUTHA; 

— oOycnoBIeHHOCTb y4eOHOrO MaTepHaia peasbHbIM  KYJIbTyPHbIM 

KOHTCKCTOM 2KH3HH OOy4aeMbIX; 
— cCO3JaHHe OCHOBbI It (OpMHMpoBaHHA KOMMYHHKaTHBHBIX HaBbIKOB B 
KOHTeKCTe rloOasbHOro OOpa30BaHHA. 

Vitak, MOoKHO CJjeaTb BbIBOA, TO TI0OabHOe OOpa30BaHHe — oOpa30BaHHe, 
pellaroljee 3afa4n pa3BUTHA, BOCIMTaHHA M COWUMaIM3alHH JIMYHOCTH, B OCHOBe 
KOTOPOrO JIEXKUT OOWIad UeA OCBOCHHA KapTHHbI Mupa, ero mpoOseM Yepe3 IpH3My 
OnMxKAalWiero OKpy2KeHHA peOenka, Ope esAOWero ero Hal|MOHAJIbHO-KyJIBTYPHY!0 
WCHTHPUKAUMIO: CeMbIO, OOWIMHY, MYHHUMNabHoe OOpa30BaHHe, perHoH, a 
TIOOaIbHOe BOCIIPHATHe MUpa ABIIACTCA yCOBHeM UH (PakKTOpOM Oosee rryOoKoro 
TO3HaHHA OWKalWero OKpy2KeHHA, OCO3HAHMA erO WeHHOCTH MW YHMKaJIbHOCTH, 
HeOOxoAMMOCTH OepexKHOrO OTHOWICHHA K HeMy, PpaBHO KaK HM KO BCeMYy MHpy. 
PesyibTaToM rioOabHOrO OOpa30BaHHA ABJIACTCA CHCTeMa 3HaHH, WeHHOCTeH, 
KOMII€TCHUMH, MO3BOJAIOWIat X%KMTb B TapMOHHH C HOCHTeIAMM CBOeH HM HHBbIX 
KYJIBTYP, OTBETCTBCHHO HM AKTHBHO JleHCTBOBaTb BO Oaro OMKalWWero OKpy2KeHHA, 
CTpaHbI HM MMpa B wesloM. IlocTosHHbIi BBIXO, C JOKaIbHOrO YypOBHA Ha 
ruO0OaIbHBIM HU HaOOOpoT B paMKax Toro WIM MHOrO yyeOuoro MpeyMetTa (B HallieM 
cyly¥ae — HHOCTpaHHOro A3bIKa) POPMUpyeT aHaUTMMeCKHe KayeCcTBa, KPHTHYeECKOe 
MBILJIeHHe KaK OCHOBBI Jit BbIOOpa cTpaTeruu MOBeAeCHHA U eATebHOCTH B 
JHOOBIX Cepax: COMUMAIbHOM, MOMMTHYECKON, IKOHOMMYECKOH, IKOJOTHYECKON. 
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BUPTYASIbBHOE OBPA3OBATESIbHOE NPOCTPAHCTBO ANA 
MEXKYSIbTYPHOTO BSAMVMOQENCTBUA 


VIRTUAL LEARNING ENVIRONMENT FOR INTERCULTURAL 
INTERACTION 


AdHHoTauna / Abstract 


B ctarbe oOo6OnleH ONbIT MexZyHapowHoro ceTeBoro B3aMMOselCTBHA, 
ocylectTBisemoro c 2012 roga B UWuctutyte ncuxonorun YpIilY B pamxKax 
mpoexta «[yoOambHoe MOHMMaHHe» (YHuBepcuteT Boctounoi Kapomuust, CILIA). 
PaccMaTpuBaloTca OpraHH3allMOHHble U TeXHHYeCKHe YCIOBHA, HEOOXOAHMBIe JIA 
ocyljecTBIeHHa mpoeKta. AHaM3HpyloTcA oOOpa30BaTeJIbHbIe BO3MO%KHOCTH 
TIpOeKTa B KOHTeKcCTe (POPMHpOBaHHA KOMIICTCHUMU, ONpeesAIOWIMX YyCreWIHyt!o 
caMopeasIH3allMio0 B r00aJIbHOM Mupe. 

The article is concerned with the experience of networking cooperation carried 
out at the Institute of Psychology in USPU within the ‘Global Understanding’ 
project (East Carolina University, USA). The project has been realized in USPU 
since 2012. The paper considers organizational and technical requirements of project 
implementation. It also analyzes educational opportunities of the project with 
respect to the development of competences that are crucial for successful self- 
realization in the global world. 


Kioueepvie cloéa: ceTeBoe B3aMMOeHcTBHe, rI0OaIbHOe HOHHMaHHe, MIpoekT, 
KOMIIeTeHUMH 
Keywords: networking cooperation, global understanding, project, competences 


ViutencnBubiii oOmMeH wHdopMaliveli, MeHAd UpexHHe MpeycTaBeHuA oO 
TpaHMyax Me%Kly cTpaHaMH HM KOHTMHeHTaMH, BCe OoubIUe BKIIOUaeT Hac B 
Mex yHapodHoe B3aMMOeHCTBHe, HalipaBsiAeT Ha ycTaHOBJIeHHe 
B3aMMONOHMMaHHA C MpesCTaBHTeIAMH pyrMx KybTyp. B 9THx ycnOBHAx 
lpHoOpetaeT ocoOyio akTyalIbHOCTb ed co3qaHHA BUpTyasIbHOrO 
oOpa30BaTeIbHOrO IpOcTpaHcTBa JIA MeXKKYJIbTypHOrO B3aHMOselicTBuA. Takol 
TOAXO WOMoraeT UHTerpallwH B MMpoBoe OOpa3z0BaTebHOe coobmecTBO, 
cuocoOcTByeT pa3BHTHIO akaJJeMH4ecKOH MOOMJIbHOCTH penofapatesel vu 
CTYJCHTOB, PaclupaAeT MEK LyHapOAHble KOHTAKTHI BY30B. 

Ha coBpeMeHHOM 9Talle pa3BHTHa poccuiicKoi cHuCcTeMbI oOpa30BaHHa 
aKI[eHTHpyeTca BHHMaHHve Ha ceTeBbIX (pOpMax pealIM3allMH OOpa3z0BaTeIbHBIX 
mporpamm. DTU PopMbI IpHMeHAIOTCA B WesIAX MOBbILICHHA KayecTBa OOpa30BaHHA, 
paciuupeHua JocTyna CTYeHTOB K COBPeMeCHHBIM OOpa3z0BaTeJIbHbIM TEXHOJIO‘MAM 
M cpeycTBaM oOy4eHHA, MpeqOcTaBIeHHA BO3MOXHOCTH BbIOOpa pa3IM4HBIX 
mpoduset MOATOTOBKH MU cielMarM3salui, yriyOmeHHoro u3y4eHuA y4eOHBIx 
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KypcoB, IIpeMeTOB, AHCUMMIMH, MOfyel, Oonee ad:PeKTHBHOTO HMCHOMb30BaHHA 
MMEIOWIMXCA OOpa30BaTeJIBHbIX PECYPCOB. 

@opMalIbHBIMH TIPH3HaKaMH CeTeBOM OOPa3z0BaTeIbHOM MpOrpaMMBI ABIIAIOTCA: 
yuacTHe HeCKOJIBKHX opraHu3aluli B Mpolecce pearu3alNn oOpa30BaTesIbHOH 
TIporpaMMbl, a TakKe Ham4une OroBopa oO ceTeBol dopMe peasu3alHu 
oOpa30BaTeJIbHOM Mporpammn! [5]. [pu stom napTHepaMu pH peaM3allHu CeTeBbIxX 
OOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX pOrpaMM MOryT ObITb Kak pyrue oOOpa30BaTeJIbHbIe 
opranv3ayun Poccniicxoh Dexepaunu, Tak U 3apyOexKHBble BY3bI, a TaKKe Hay4Hble 
opraHv3allHv, MeMIUMHCKHe OpraHHsallHu, OpraHv3alH KyIbTypbl, (PU3KyIbTypHO- 
CHOPTHBHbIe HM HHbIe OpraHH3alHHn, oOsayaroulwMe pecypcaMu, HeEOOXxOAHMBIMM JIA 
OcylecTBIeHHA OOyYeHHA. 

YpasIbcKuM TocyapcTBeHHbIi Mefarormueckuii YHUBepCHTeT, MpOABHTasch B 
HallpaBJIeHHH pa3BUTHA CeTeBbIX (OPM pealIM3allHH OOpa30BaTeNbHbIX MIporpamMM, 
cTayl ydaCTHHKOM Me@KyHapoyHOrO KyJIbTypHO-OOpa30BaTeJIbHOrO poeKTa 
«l n00abHoe MOHMMaHHe», KOTOpPbIM pealu3yeTcd Ha OCHOBe MeMOpaHyyMa oO 
coTpyyHuuectBe YplIIY (Poccua) u East Carolina University (CIUA) B pamKax 
porpaMMbl «Il yoOasbHble akajlemMyeckHe WHHMaTUBbI»>. [Ipoexr «I n00anbHoe 
MOHMMaHne»> OBI HHHWAMpoBaH YuuBepcutetom Boctounort Kaposmusi ([ pHaByyi, 
CUIA) B 2004 rogy. Muccus npoekta 3akiouaeTcA B HMCIOIL30BaHHN BHPTyasIbHOrO 
TIpOCTpaHcTBa Jit OObCAMHEHHA CTYCHTOB BCero MMpa C Lebo POPMMpOBAaHHA Ux 
KYJIBTYPHOM TOJepaHTHOCTH HM OCBeEJOMJICHHOCTH, YTO TOMO%KET MM YCIICLUHO 2%KHTb Vi 
COTpyqHH4aTb B TNOOaIbHOM coooulecTBe [2]. B 2008 rogzy nepBbie jeBATb 
YHMBepCcHTeTOB, IPHHHMaBIIMX y4acTHe B peasH3al{HH Wpoekta, co31aIM OpraHH3al{H1o 
« noOasIbHbIe NapTHepb! B OOpa30BaHHNM [2], KoTOpad B HacTosIee BpeMA OObEAMHACT 
Oonee 50 yHuBepcHTeTOB-lapTHepoB U3 pa3HbIX cTpaH Mupa. WMucturyT ncuxouornu 
cTal yYacTHHKOM mpoexta «[oOambHoe MoHHMaHve» B 2012 rogzy, 4TO ObuIO 
OdulvaIbHO 3apvKcupoBaHo Toce noguuHcaHua MemopalytymMa 0 coTpyHMuecTBe 
M@exKIy  YpasIbcKMM Tocy/lapCcTBeHHbIM efarorwyecKHM YyHMBepCHTeTOM WH 
YuuBepcutetoM Boctrounoli Kapoumust. 

OcoGOeHHOcTbIO 9TOTO MpOeCKTa ABJIACTCA BO3MOXHOCTS OpraHu3alHH y4yeouoro 
TIpolecca NOCpeACTBOM CO31aHHA BUPTYaJIbHOM OOpa3z0BaTeJIbHOM Cpe. 

Bupmyajonaa o6pazogamebuaa cpeda (Cc TeXHOJIOrM4ecKOl TOUKH 3peHHA) — 
WHOpMalMOHHOe MpOcTpaHcTBO B3aHMOJelCTBHA yYaCTHHKOB y4eOHOrO Upolecca, 
TOpoxkKAaeMoe TeXHOJIOTHAMH HHPopMalM UW KOMMYHMKAaLMM, BKJIIOUaIOWee KOMILICKC 
KOMIIbIOTepHBIX CpeJCTB HW TeXHOJIOFH, MO3BOJIAIOMee OCYIeCTBIATh yiipaBsleHve 
coyjepxkaHveM OOpa30BaTesIbHOH CpeAbI H KOMMYHHKallHiO YYaCTHHKOB. 

Bupmyanonaa oOpaz0eamenenaa cpeda (B OpraHv3all{MOHHO-KOMMYHHKal[HOHHOM 
acliekTe) — CJIOXKHa CaMOHAaCTpauBalollaica (Mo_pasyMeBaeT KOppeKTHpoBKy 
MOBeeHHA, elCTBHH y4aCTHHKOB Mpollecca KOMMYHHKal[MH IIPpHMCHHTeIbHO K 
V3MCHAIOWIMMCA  YyCJIOBHAM) H  CaMOCOBEpIeHCTByIOWlaica (ospa3syMeBaeT 
MOcTeMeHHOe ycTaHOBNeHHe 3PeKTHBHOM B3aMMOCBA3H, €€ COBeEPIICHCTBOBaHHe 10 
Mepe yCBOeHHA OosIee CJIOXKHbIX THMOB B3aMMOCBA3eH) KOMMYHHKaTHBHad CHCTeMa, 
oGecrieuuBalollad IpAMy1o HU OOpaTHy!O CBa3b MexKy OOyuaIOWMMucA HU ApyruMu 
yudacTHHkamu y4eouoro mpouecca [4]. 

Co3qaHue HW JasibHeiliee MCHOsb30BaHHe TAaKOTO pola CpesbI MOZBOIAeCT He TOJIbKO 
OCYINeCTBHTb YyueOHBI mpolecc B yHOOHOM MecTe H B yyOOHOe BpeMa BHe 
3aBHCHMOCTH OT MeCTa HaxOxKJeHHA NpenoyaBaTesa HW yaalllMxca, HO MW peaslH30BaTb 
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akaJIeEMM4ecKyl0 MOOHWJIBHOCTh OOy4arONIHxXcad 4epe3 BHPTYaIbHYIO MOOMJIBHOCTE, 
KoTOpas, B OTNMYHe OT MpOcTpaHCTBeHHOH, cmocoOcTByeT  paclIMpeHHro 
oOpa30BaTeIbHOrO TIpolecca 3a CYeT MCHOMb30BaHHA MHTepHeT-TexHosorui (Skype, 
BHeO-KoHepeHuHH, aT). TakwM oOpa30M, BHpTyasIbHad MOOHJIBHOCTb MOxKeT 
PacCMaTpHBaTbCA KaK BO3MOXKHOCTS JVIA CTYACHTOB VM MperofaBatesei «BUpTyasIbHO 
TIepeMelaTbca» B OOPa30BaTeJIbHOM TIPOCTpaHcTBe M3 OAHOTO By3a B PyToii c WeJIbIO 
NOJYYCHHA 3HAHMM, UX Mepeyqa4H WIM OOMeHa OMIbITOM, IpeOOMeHHA HallMOHasIbHOH 
3aMKHyTocTH [4]. 

B pamkax mpoexta «I 100aJIbHOe HOHHMaHHe> Mpolecc opraHu3al[Mu Tako cpeyibl 
TIpOXOAMT BIONHeE ycnewIHO Osarofapi He TOJIbKO COBpeMeHHOM TeXHHYecKol 
TloyepxKe (OOopyzoBaHHe VIX BHeO-KOHepeHUMH C BO3MOXKHOCTHIO BelaHHA B 
P@KMMe OHJIaiH, KOMIbIOTepHad TeXHHKa HM T. U.), HO HM HaJIM4HIO CrIelMasIbHO 
pa3pa0oTaHHoro MH(OpMalMOHHOrO pecypca (calir mpoexta «[ WoOaJIbHble WapTHEpbl B 
oOpa30BaHHy»), MpescTaBsaroljero coOol yueOubI MopTa (BUpTyaJIbHble JIeKIHH, 
MH(POpMalMOHHbIe MaTepHasibl, COBMECTHBIe MIpOeKTHI) UM WIOWMAaIKy WIA THayoroBoro 
oOmjeHHA c HapTHepamu mpoexta (cbopyM, Ou0rH). 

IIpoexr «I oOambHoe TOHHMaHHe» peasu3yeTCA WMKIaMU JWIMTeIbHOCTbIO OHH 
yueOubili cemectp. Ilepey Hayasiom Kaxkoro cemecTpa HaOupaetca rpyrila CTyAeHTOB, 
BKOYaollad 12-16 uenoBeK. YuacTHHKaMM [poekra MOryT ObITb CTYICHTBI, 
oOyyaromjveca 10 pa3HbIM HalipaBIeHHAM oyroToBKH. K HMM IIpeXbABIIAIOTCA Ba 
OCHOBHBIX TpeOoBaHHa: 1) BiayjeHHe aHIIMHCKHM s3bIKOM Ha YPOBHe, MO3BOJIAIOLIeM 
HCHOIb30BaTb OOLMCYNOTPeOUTeNIBHbIe CIOBAa HM BbIPMKCHHA JIA OMCAHHA peasIbHOCTH 
WM BbIPaKeHHA CBOHX MbICJIeH; 2) BbICOKHMM ypOBCHb MOTHBAI[MM JIA peryapHoro 
MOCeLICHHA 3aHATHM MW AKTHBHOTO B3aMMOJCHCTBUA CO CTyJCHTaMH 43 YHMBepcuTeta- 
TlapTHepa. 

B TeyeHue KaxkOrO CeMeCTpa y4aCTHHKH poekTa oOy4arkOTCA COBMeCTHO co 
CTyJ€HTaMM H3 Tpex yHHBepcHuTeTos, Mo 4 Heyes C KaxkbIM. B3auMoyelicTBHe MexKy 
CTYJCHTAaMH OCYUIeCTBIAETCA B Pa3IMYHBIX (POPMaX, KOTOPble MepeuHCJICHbI HKe. 

Onutaiin-BujeokondepenHiHH — TpoBoyitTca Be pa3za B HefeuIO c yyacTHueM 
CTyJ€HTOB 3 YHMBepcuTeToB-mapTHepos. IIpeyzctapiaror coool rpyrmoBoe 
oOcyKeHHe OJHOTO 3 BOMpOCOB, BXOAMIMX B cOflepxKaHHe Kypca (HalpuMmep, 
CTYCHYeCKad 2KU3Hb), B Pe7KHMe peasIbBHOrO BPeMeHH. 

OGujenve B 4aTe — Ha KaKIOM 3aHATHM Ipylitia CTyeCHTOB JeIMTCA Ha Be 
HOQpyntibl: CTYAeHTbI OHOM MOATpyuMbl yuacTByIOT B BHACOKOHepeHHH, a 
CTYJCHTEI Wpyroli NOATpynibl BeyT HHAMBYLyaIbHylo Meperucky c MapTHepoM v3 
J{pyroro yHUBepcHteta B paMkax OOcy2%KaeMOl TeMBI. 

QuekKTpoHHand Mepemucka c MapTHepaMu lO Oby4eHHIO — OCYILeCTBIIAeTCA 
VMHIMBUAyasIbHO Me@Ky TpyuMOBbIMH 3aHATHAMH He MeHee Tpex pa3 B He/le0. 
CryqeHTaM peKOMeHJyeTca 3alaBaTb CBOMM [apTHepaM BOTIpOcbI O KyJIbType MX 
CTpaHbl, OOcy2KJaTb BO3MOXHBIe TEMBI JJIf COBMECTHOTO TIPpOeKTa H KOOPAHHHPOBaTb 
WelcTBUA Ip padoTe Hay IpoeKTOM. 

CamocrostesibHaan padoTa cTyJeHTOB — BKIIOYaeT Y3ydeHHe MaTepHasioB 
(ra3eTHBIX CTaTeli) HO KyJIbType CTpaHbI yHMBepcuTeTa-MapTHepa, HCMOIb3yA CCbUIKH, 
TIpeqOcTaBsIeHHble MMpermoaBaTesieM, a TakKe HallHcaHHe pe3ioMe 0 CTaTbAM Ha 
aHTIMUCKOM A3bIKe, OTPaxKalOW[MX OCHOBHOe cOsep»xKaHHe CTaTbH HM BKJIFOUAIOLIMX 
BOIIPOCBI, KOTOpble MOMIH Ob! ObITb 3a{aHbI WapTHepy 10 OOyyeHHIo. 
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Tlogroroska COBMeCTHOrO poeKTa HM ero TpeseHTalMu — MpescTaBiaeT coool 
pe3yIbTaT BHpTyaIbHoro COTpy4HHYecTBa JBYX CTYCHTOB M3 pa3HbIX cTpaH HU 
TipeymouaraeT OTpakeHve OOWMX H KYJIbBTypHO-cheuMpuyeckux TOUeK 3peHHA 10 
KaKOMYy-JIH00 BorIpocy (HalpuMep, KaKHM 4 TIpeycTaBsiaro ceOa B 35 ser). pesentanun 
TIPOCKTOB MPOBOAATCA Ha MOCIeAHeM 3aHATHH B perKHMe BUCOKOHPepeHuMn. 

Coyep>kanue mpoexta «I 00asbHoe NOHUMaHHe» onpeyjesseTCA KPyTOM BOTIPOcoB, 
KOTOPble ABJIAIOTCH Oa30BbIMH JIA JNOOOM KyJIbTypbl, 4YTO Co3qaeT OCHOBy AIA 
M@KKYJIbTYPHOrO B3aHMOJCHCTBHA: CeMeHHbIe HM KYJIbTypHble TpayMUMu, CMBICII 
%KM3HH, CTepeOTHMbI H UpesxpaccyyKu. B To 2%xe BpeMA MOAXOAbI K PeLICHHIO 3TMX 
BOMPOCOB OTpaxKaloT cHeuwMpuKy TOM WIM WHOM KysIbTypbl, YTO cnocoOcTByeT ee 
JLyulieMy MOHHMaHHt0. 

Auamu3 opm padoTbl uM cofepxKaHHa MpoeKTa NO3BOJIAeT OMpeyeMTb 
OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIe BO3MOXKHOCTH, KOTOpble MpeOcTaBsIAeT CTyeCHTAaM Me%KKyJIbTypHoe 
B3aHMOJeHCTBHe, OCYIIeCTBIIAeMOe TlOCpeCTBOM HMHTepaKTHBHBIX TexHosorui. Ipu 
OlIpeJeIeHH ITHX BO3MOXKHOCTEM MbI OMMpaeMcs Ha CIIeYIOWMe MONOKeHHA: 

1. Cuctema Bbiciiero oOpa30BaHHa KaK OH V3 BaKHeHMINMX COLMAJIbHbIX 
WMHCTHTYTOB He MOxKeT CyYHKUMOHMpoBaTb 2c:pdeKTHBHO 6e3  yueTa 
MIPOHCXOAALIMX B OOMIECTBe H MUpe B LeJIOM MIpoLeccos. 

2. B coBpeMeHHOM MMpe MpPOHCXOAAT aKTHBHbIe Mporecchr roba3alun, 
pe3yJIbTaTOM KOTOPbIX sABIINeTCA yCTaHOBsIeHHe cBAB3el uM copmMupoBaHHe 
B3aHMO3aBHCHMOCTH pa3HBbIX CTpaH B TaKHX C(pepax, KaK 9KOHOMHKa, MOJIMTHKa, 
oOpa30BaHne. 

V3 9THx AByx ouOKeHHM cyleqyeT BIONHE 3aKOHOMePHBbI BbIBOX O 
HeoOxoMMOocTH dopMupoBaHua y CTyeHTOB B mpoecce mpodeccuouabHor 
HMOATOTOBKH COBOKYNHOCTH KOMMeTeHUMi, KOTOpble MO3BONMIH Obl WM JOCTHUb 
ycnelmHoli HHTerpallun B Trio0aIbHOe OOWIeCTBO H KOTOpblIe MO%KHO OO003Ha4dHTb 
MOHATHEM «ryo0abHat KOMMeTeHTHOCTS» [3]. Ha Halll B3rya, HMCHHO Take HOBBIe 
(@opMbI oOpa3z0BaTeIbHOM  JeATeCIbHOCTH, KaK OpraHv30BaHHoe oHaltH- 
B3aHMOJeHCTBHe CTYCHTOB 3 pa3HbIX CTpaH, MO3BOIAIOT 3:pPeKTHBHO pelllaTb ITY 
3amauy. 

1. MWopmMupoBanne HaBbIKOB yCTaHOB.JIeHHA HM OepxKaHuA KOHTAKTOB C 
TipescTaBuTeAMu Apyrvx KyJIbTyp. B mpolecce MexKKyJIbBTypHOTO B3aHMOJeHCTBUA 
CTYe€HTbI MIpHoOpetaioT OMbIT HerocpeyzCTBeHHOTO OOWIeHHA Cc MpecTaBuTeAMU 
TPyrux KyJIbTypHBIx rpyrm. UacTpro 9TorO OMbITa ABJIAeTCA TOHHMaHHe HeKOTOpPBIX 
KYJIBTYPHBIX OCOOeHHOCTeM, KOTOPbIe MOFYT MIPOABJLATLCA B IIpolecce B3aHMOeHCTBUA 
(IIPHHATHIe CHOCOOLI NpHBeTCTBHA/IpoWwaHHA, XapakTep MIpOABIeHHA IMOWHM B peyH, 
KOHKPeTHOCTL/HeonpesesIeHHOCTb BbICKa3bIBaHH, MCHOJIb30BaHHe HeBepOaJIbHbIX 
cpeycTB). 3HaHHe 9THX oOcobeHHOCTeii MW CMOCOOHOCTh YUYHTbIBATb MX pH 
ycTaHOBJIeHHH WM HOepxKaHHH KOHTaKTOB C MpesCTaBHTeAMU JPyrHx KyJIbTyp 
MOBbILaeT TOTOBHOCTb CTYJCHTOB K OCYIeCTBIICHHIO B OyAyIeM MpodeccHOHaIbHBIX 
CBA3eH C KOJWIeraMu H3 Apyrux cTpaH. 

2. Tloppnuenve ypoBpHsa MOOMJILHOCTH Kak 9JIeMeHTa TpodeccnoHnasn3ma. 
HenocpeacTBeHHoe oOmjeHHe Cc MpescTaBHTeiaMuH pyrHxX KyJIbTYPHBbIX rpyu 
cnocoOcTByeT KOppeKUHH JIOXKHBIX CTEPCOTHMOB UH MpesyOeK CHUM OTHOCHTEIbHO TOM 
WIM WHOM KybTypbl. IIpeyctasnenue oO Apyro KyIbType cTaHoBuTca Oostee 
PeaIMCTHUHBIM, YTO CO31aeT NPCANOCLIUIKH JVI MOBBILICHHA MOOMJIBHOCTH CTY{CHTOB 
KaK CMOCOOHOCTH BHOCHTb H3MeHeHHA B CBOIO 2KH3Hb (CMeHa MeCTa TIpOoxKHBaHHA, 
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paOoTs!) 6e3 KPv3HCHBIX TepexkWBaHHii. BsicoKuii ypoBeHb MOOMJIbHOCTU 
(upodbeccHoHaIbHOH, reorpaH4ecKkol, MexKKyJIbTypHOHM) pesMosaraeT TOTOBHOCTb K 
BKJIKOUCHHIO B HOBbIi{ KOJWICKTHB (B TOM HMCIIe pa3HOpOHbIli C TOUKH 3peHHA 
KYJIBTYPHOM MPHHasiexKHOCTH), K H3MeHeHHIO MecTa MpoxkKHBaHHA (B TOM 4HCJIe 
CTpaHbl) Jia pacluMpeHusa mpodeccHOHasIbHbIX BO3MO%KHOCTel HW CaMopeasIN3alHn. 

3. [[pnoOperenne HaBbIKOB COBMeCTHOH enTeIbHOCTH B BHpTyaJIbHoli 
KOMAaHle C MexK]{yHapoHbIM cocTaBom. B pa3BHTBIX CTpaHax Bce OosIee NOMyApHOH 
CTaHOBHTcA Takai (opMa  opraHH3aliMH coBMecTHOM  mpodeccHoHasbHolr 
J[@ATCJIBHOCTH, KaK BHPTyaJIbHble KOMaHbI. Haw cTyeHTbI MpwoOpetaroT OMIT 
COTpyHW4ecTBa B TaKOi KOMaHye, padoTad Hajl COBMECTHBIM IIPOCKTOM CO CBOHM 
TlapTHepoM 43 pyro ctpausl. IIpu sToM OHH CTasIKMBaIOTCA C THIMYHBIMH JIA TaKOM 
(opMbI paooTs! TpyqHOCTAMH (pa3sIM4HA BO BPEMCHHBIX MoAcax, HeJOCTAaTOK JIM4HOTO 
KOHTAKTa, CleWMuKa BUPTYaIbHOrO BOSelicTBUA Ha MapTHepa) H yuaTca CupaBILATLCA 
Cc HMMH. 

4. CopepuieHcTBOBaHHe HaBbIKOB HCIOIb30BaHHA aHTIMHCKOTO s3bIKa. 
TlopbimieHve B3aHMO3aBHCHMOCTH pa3JIM4HbIX TOCyAapcTB B pesyIbTaTe rIobaM3alHu 
TIPHBOAMT K TOABICHHIO Oosee CIIOXKHBIX MpoOseM roOabHoro xapakrTepa. 
OdextuBHoe pellieHHe Takoro poya mpoOsem TpeOyeT yuacTHA MexKyHapOAHBIX 110 
cocTaBy rpyll ciielHasMcToB, KOTOpble CMOryT HaliTH MaKCHMaJIbHO TIPHeMJIeMoe JIA 
Bcex petieHHe. HeoOxoqMMbIM yCJIOBHeM COBMECTHOM JeATeIbHOCTH B TaKMX rpytmax 
ABJIACTCA BlaeHve OOWIMM A3BIKOM. C 3TOM TOUKH 3PeCHHA CTaHOBHTCA MOHATHBIM, 
miouemy B Cratse 15 Bcemupxor Jleknapauun o BbIcHIem OOpa30BaHHN Jia XXI Beka 
[1] ormeyaetcs, YTO HeOTBeMJIeEMOM YacTbIO_BCeX CHCTeM BBbICHIero oOpa30BaHHA 
oyoKHa ObITh pakTuKa MuHoros3pruud. A HavdosIee 9ddeKTHBHBIM cIIOCO0OM 


VWBY4CHHA WHOCTpaHHOro A3bIKa (B_HaliemM cirydae_ — aHIIMiCKoro) Y_Wpeosouenua 


A3bIKOBOLO Oapbepa sABJIAeTCA OOWeHHe C HOCHTeIAMM sA3bIKa_(Me2KKYJIbTyPHoe 
B3aHMOJIeHCTBHe). 

TlomuMo oOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX BO3MO2%KHOCTeH MeKKYJIbTypHoe B3aHMOselicTBHe 
MO3BOJIACT OCYIICCTBIATh HcceqoBaHua: 1) MYHOCTHBIX H3MeHeHHH y4acCTHHKOB, 
TIPOHCXOAALIHX B MIPOMecce M@XKKYJIbBTyPHOTO B3aHMOJelCTBUA; 2) Me%KKYJIbTYPHBIX 
past. B 2013 rozy B paMKax mpoexta «I 100asIbHOe NOHHMaHHe» OBIIO TpOBeeHO 
MIWIOTAKHOe MCCeqOBaHHe V3MeHeEHHH B COLep»xKaHHH CTepeOTHMHBIX NpecTaBeHuit 
POccHiickHX CTyeHTOB 00 aMepHKaHCKHX CTyJeHTaX B pe3yJIbTaTe BUpTyaJIbHOrO 
B3aHMOJelcTBHA MexkKy HHMH [6]. beim BbIABIeHI CeqyIoWMe TeHAeHIHMH: oOpa3 
KYJIbBTYpbl CTpaHbI-llapTHepa CTalI Ooee NepCcOHM@HUMpOBAaHHBIM, a CaM TapTHepbl 
CTaJIM BOCIPHHUMaTbCd Kak OoyIee CKIIOHHbIC K M@XKJIMYHOCTHOMY B3aHMOJIeiCTBHIO. 
OTOT pe3yiIbTaT TakoKe MO%KHO paCCMaTpHBaTb KaK KOCBeHHOe MOTBep»xKTeHHe 
BO3MOXKHOCTH NOBbILeCHHA YPOBHA TOJIepaHTHOCTH B IMIpOlecce Me%KKYIbTypHOTO 
B3aHMMOJeHCTBUA KaK BaXKHOrO KayeCTBa, HeEOOXOAMMOTO [VIA 2KU3HH B YCJIOBMAX 
COCYINeCTBOBAHHA pa3IMYHbIX KYJIbTyYp HW WeHHOCcTel. 

UccneqopaHve MeKKysIBTYPHBIX pa3zIM4H WpewMolaraeT yCTaHOBJIeHHe Hay4HbIX 
KOHTAKTOB C KOJWIeraMH W3 YHMBepCuTeTa-lapTHepa Jit COBMECTHOTO IWIaHHpoBaHHa 
YccyleOBaHHA UM OOMeHa JaHHbIMH. Pa3BHTHIO HaydHbIX KOHTAKTOB CIOCOOCTBYeT OBIT 
JIM4HOTO § B3aMMOselHcTBHA penofaBateyeli V3 YHHBepCHTeTOB-NapTHepoB lpu 
OpraHV3alWH COBMECTHBIX OHJA@iMH-3aHATHH B Mpolecce peam3aluH npoeKta 
«I s00asIbHoe NOHUMaHHe». 
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PECULIARITIES OF COMPETENCE-BASED MODEL FORMATION AS A 
PART OF TRAINING SPECIALISTS IN THE SPHERE OF TOURISM 


AdHoTauna / Abstract 


B ctaTpe mpeycTaBieH aHamM3 TpeOoBaHuli padoTogaTenel K MOZTOTOBKe 
CTYe€HTOB, MOKa3aHa 3HAYHMOCTb IpaKTHYeCKHX HaBbIKOB TIpH oOyyeHHH 
BbIllycKHukoB. IlocneqHve TeHeHUMH Ha pbIHKe Tpya MOKa3bIBalOT CHJIbHOe 
BIIMAHHe MHCHHA padoTosaTeyei Mp MOATOTOBKe cTyeHTOB. OmpeyemeHo, 4To 
IIpH MOATOTOBKe CTYeHTOB HeOOXOAMMO UCIOb30BaTb KOMIICTCHTHOCTHYIO 
MOJ[eJIb C YYeTOM MHeHHA padoTosaTeneli. AHalH3 KOMIeTeHTHOCTHOM Moyes 
moka3all, YTO pH (POpMHPOBaHHH HaBbIKOB HM YMCHH OHO V3 TaBHbIX 3HayeHH 
lpHoOpetaet tbopMupoBaHHe MpakTH4eCKHX KOMMeTeHYMM. YpoBeHb lmpakTH4ecKux 
KOMIeTCHUMH, Kak TOKa3aJIW UCCHIeOBaHHA cpeyu padoToatesel, y BbIITyCKHHKOB 
By30B HH3KHH. Ilo pe3ybTaTaM MpoBexeHHOrTO ONpoca BBIABJICHO, YTO CTYCHTbI 
MMCIOT HW3KHH OasI MO MoOKa3aTeIO «mpakTH4ecKNe HaBbIKH». Ha ocHoBaHHu 
TIpoBeyeHHOrO aHasiv3a pa3spadoTaHbl peKOMeHalMu, HallpaBIeHHble Ha 
paciluiupeHue mWpakTHYecKol COCTaBIIAIOWeH Mp OOyYeHHH CTYCHTOB. 

OcHoBHbIe HalipaBleHHa MOBbIMICHHA MpakTM4YeCcKOM cocTaBIAIOWeli mpu 
oOyyeHHH CTYJCHTOB: OTCI@KMBAaTb HeOOXOAMMbIe BHAbIl KOMIMeCTeCHIMM; 
TIpHoOwatTb CTyJeHTOB K pa3pa0oTKe MpoeKTOB MpHKaqHOro xapakTepa; 
HallMcaHWe KypCOBbIX HM JMIJIOMHBIX paOOT OCYIICCTBIIATh B paMKax J[eqTeIbHOCTH 
TIpeCAMPHATHA, HCHOMb3YA TIpOOMeMHBIe BOIMPOCbI KOMMaHHN. 

In the article the analysis of employers’ requirements to the training of students 
is provided, the importance of practical skills while graduates’ training is shown. 
Recent trends at the labor market show strong influence of employers’ opinion 
within students’ training. It is determined that while student’s training it is necessary 
to use competence-based model taking into account the opinion of employers. The 
analysis of competence-based model showed that while forming skills and abilities, 
the formation of practical competences becomes of key importance. According to 
the research studies conducted among employers, university graduates show a low 
level of practical competences. According to the results of conducted survey it was 
revealed that students have low point on ‘practical skills’ indicator. Practical 
recommendations aimed at the widening of practical component in the students’ 
training were worked out on the basis of the carried-out analysis. 

The main directions of increasing of the practical component while students’ 
training are to: trace necessary types of competences, introduce students to the 
development of applied projects and perform writing course and theses works on the 
basis of enterprise’s real activity with the accent on the problem issues of the 
company. 
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IIpu nogrorTopke crielvaucToB IIa MH ycTpuu rocTempHumctsa, rye padota c 
KIHCHTaMH ABIIACTCA OMpeeAIOMIMM (baKTOPOM, BO3HHKaeT HeOOXOXHMOCTb 
Co34aHH KOMIe€TCHTHOCTHOM  MOJeuIM, OpHeHTHpoBaHHoli Ha _  pellienne 
lpakTw4eckux 3ana4. Tlostomy Bo3HUKaeT HEOOXOAUMOCTb YYUTHIBATh CHewMpUKy 
pH dopMupopaHuH KOMMeTeHIui Oymymero clelwwanmuctra UHAycTpHu 
roctenpuumctea [1, c. 34-39]. 

BaxkHbIM HOBOBBeCHHeM Ha Ka3aXCTaHCKOM OOpa30BaTeJIbHOM )pbIHKe 
ABJIACTCA BBECHHe CepTHPUKAMH BBIMYCKHUKOB, TO eCTb OyAYINHX CHelMasIMCTOB. 
PaHbille KBaIM@ukallua MOMOMOTO clelMamucta — BbIMYCKHHUKa NMOATBep»Kqasach 
KOMUccHeH MO MTOrOBOM aTTecTalluM opraHu3alMi oOpa3zoBaHua. CerogHa B 
cooTBeTcTBHH c 3aKoHOM PK «OO oOpa30BaHHM)> polledypa UupHcBoeHua 
KBaupuKallMM BBIMYCKHUKaM OTJelIeHa OT y4eOHOrO Mpollecca uM epenana 
padotogatenam [2]. C mpommoro roga B cooTBeTCTBHU c nopyyeHuem [saBel 
rocyqapcTBa HayaTa padoTa mo epenaye aHHow dyHKIMH accolMallnam 
padotogatenei. B HacTosljee BpeMa CO3TaHbI TP CepTHUKaHOHHBIX WeHTpa: B 
TYpUcTuYecKOH, ropHomobpIBalollei U HedTera30Bol OTpacsAX. 

Hospie MogzxoybI K cepTuduKalluM BbIIyCKHHKOB TpeOyroT MpakTHyeckKoro 
oOyyeHHA cllelMamucToB u 93deKTMBHOrO UCIONb30BaHUA KOMIICTCHTHOCTHOM 
Moyemu. Iloka elie He OTpaOoTaH JO KOHI[a 3aKOHOaTeIbHbIM MeXaHW3M; 3a 
TlocweyqHue Todbl coBMecTHO c MunuctepcTBoM Tpya HW cOomMabHOw 3al{HTbI 
HaceJIeHHA, C OTPacJIeBbIMH MMHHCTepCcTBaMM B 9TOM IilaHe ObiIa MpoBpeyzena 
ompeyeneHHad padota. YrBepxgeHa HamonambHad paMka KkBasIM@uKalluMu, a 
ceifuac BeyleTca paOoTa 10 yTBepxKeCHHIO OTPacIIeBbIX paMOK KBaIM@uKalun U 
pa3paOoTKe mpodeccHoHasIbHBIX CTaHapToB. OrpacieBbie cTaHapTbl, akKTHBHOe 
yuacTue B HOJTOTOBKe KOTOPbIX IPHHUMArOT MIpescTaBuTeIM Ou3Heca U Apyrux 
CTPyKTyp, CTaHyT OCHOBOM JI paspaOoTKH OOpa3z0BaTeIbHBIX CTAaHapTos. 

Ha coBpeMeHHOM 92Talle upH pa3padoTKe padouux yueOHbIX TIaHoB, 
cuya6ycoB y4HTbIBaeTCd MHeHHe padoToyateliei H MX OL[eHKa 110 BOMpocaM 
(bopMupoBaHHA, OCBeICHUA TEM H MCIOb3OBaHHA IpakTWUYeCcKOro MaTepuasa. 

IIpu coctapnenuu pelrHHTra By30B IMpoBOJMTcH aHkeTHpoBaHHe 
padotoyateei, yaHTbIBaeTcA UX MHeHve. Kpome ux OLeHKM eCTb elle Apyrue 
TloKa3aTeIM, TakHe KaK Ka4eCTBeCHHbIM COCTaB CTYJeHTOB, pe3yibTaTb1 BOYTa, 
KaueCTBeHHbI COcTaB IIpemoyaBaTeseH, HAYYHO-HCCIeMOBAaTeIbCKaA JeATeIbHOCTB. 
Iloka paOotToyatesM He ABJIAFIOTCA Ope eAIOIUM UCTOUHHKOM HHDOpMallMu TA 
OWeHKH peiiTHHTa By3a U CIlelMasIbHOCTH, HO MocueqHWe TpeHAbI OTMeYAaIOT, YTO 
3HaYMMOCTb =X MHeHHA TOBbIaeTcd WM BOCHeaCTBMUM OyyeT UrpaTb 
ONpeWeAFOMLY!O POsIb. 

OrpaHwueHHOCTb BO BPeMeHH CO CTOPOHbI paboTogaTemeii Ha oOyueHue 
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MOJIOAbIX CHeWMaIHCTOB Ha MecTe paOOTbI MpHBOAHT K TOMY, 4TO MOBBIMAIOTCA 
TpeOoBaHHA K IIpaKTHYeCKMM HaBbIKaM CTYCHTOB. 

OyHHM v3 HallpaBieHuii pelieHua NpoOseMbl MO NPMBUTHIO MpakTH4YecKHXx 
HaBBIKOB CTYJCHTOB ABJIACTCA HCMONb30BaHHe WyasIbHOM CHCTeMbI OOpa30BaHHA, 
opHeHTaluA Ha oOyyeHHe Ha 6a3e mpeznpuaTua. pu ucnomb30BaHHN yasbHoH 
CHCTeMbI He HYKHO MOJeIMpoBaTb padouyro cHTyalMio B cTeHax yuedHoro 
3aBeeHHA: CTYCHT IpakTHKkyeTca Ha peasbHOM Mpeynpuatun [3, c. 5-8]. 

J\n1f OL|CHKU YpOBHA MOATOTOBKH CTYCHTOB M OMpeyeeHHA UX HaBbIKOB OBI 
MIpOBeJeHbI HCCMeqOBaHHA B (opMe ompoca skKcHepToB B ropoye Asmat. B 
pe3yiIbTaTe poBeyxeHHoro ompoca ObIH BBIABJICHbI OCHOBHbIe TpeOoBaHua, 
KOTOPBIe IIpeAbABIAIOT padOoTOAaTeJIM BbINYCKHHKaM B HHYCTpHU TOCTenpHMMCTBa. 

B pe3yibTaTe mpoBeyeHHoro onpoca Obi onpeyeseH cpeqHui peliTHur 
KaxKOrO MOKa3aTesA HU CeaHa OWeHKa MOKa3zaTesei CATeILHOCTH BbIIYCKHHKOB 
JI HHLYCTpUM TOCTeMpHuMcTBa ropowa AsIMaTBI: KOMMYHMKaOeJIbHOCTb, yMeHHe 
ciymaTb — 8; MoOOMNbHOCTb Hu ObicTpad aylantayua — 7,7; ruOKocTb 
B3aMMOOTHOMeHHH — 7,3; CHOCOOHOCTb 3alMOMHHAaTb UM M3BIICKaTb YTO-TO WIA ceOA — 
7; MHOrooOpa3HOCTb KOMIeTeHUHH — 6,3; mpoctbeccHoHaIbHEIM Kpyro30p — 6,3; 
BbICOKad padoTOcHOcoOHocTb — 6; MCCIIeqOBaTeIbCKHe HaBbIKM MW aHasIMTHYeCKHe 
MeTOQUKH — 5,5; aHaIMTM4ecKHe CHOCOOHOCTH, OTBETCTBCHHOCTb MH MpHHATHE 
pemienuii — 5; npakTu4eckue HaBbIKH — 3,5. 

Kak BUHO U3 IIpesCTaBICHHOM OWCHKH, HaMMeHbINad OWeCHKa aa MOKa3aTes10 
«qIpaKTH4eCKHe HaBbIKH BBIMTYCKHHKOB» (3,5 Oamia). PaOoTogzaTeiaMu TakoKe OBO 
OTMCYECHO, ITO aHHbIif MOKa3aTeNIb ABIIACTCA JIA HAX HanOosee 3HAYMMBIM, HO TIpv 
3TOM ABJIACTCA CIAObIM 3BEHOM Y MOJIOABIX CllelHaucToB. Kpome Toro, He COBCeM 
YHOBJIETBOPHTeIbHYIO OWeHKy au paOoTosaTesM MO TaKMM MOKa3aTeJIdM, Kak 
«MCCIeQOBaTeIbCKHe HaBbIKH HM aHaMTMYecKHe MeTOAMKH» (5,5 Oana) u 
«aHaIMTH4ecKHe CHOCOOHOCTH, OTBETCTBCHHOCTb MM MpHHATHe pelleHHi» (5 
OasI0B). 

CneqyeT OTMeTHTb JOCTaTOUHO BBICOKHe MOKa3aTeIH MOOMJIbHOCTH VM 
ayauTayuu y BbIlycKHukos. Handosee MpuBieKaTeIbHbIM paOOTHHKOM JIA 
paOoToyaTena ABIAeTCH MOJO0M ciewManMcT, oOsmaqarouMi He TOJIbKO 
(PyHaMeHTaIbHBIMH 3HAaHHAMH 10 CIeCWMaIbHOCTH, HO, B MepBy!O o4epesb, 
HaOopoM KOMMeTeHIHH, HEOOXOAMMBIX JIA ObICTpOH ayjanTalHu BbITyCKHMKa Ha 
pbIHKe Tpyja. 

IIpuH 9TOM MO%*KHO BBIJeCIHTb HECKOJIbKO MpoOeM, CBA3AHHBIX C 
IipHoOpeTeHueM MpakTH4eCKHX HaBbIKOB MOJIOABIMH CieWMasIMcTaMu: 

* YnpouleHHe CO CTOPOHEI MpakKTHKOB MOAXOAOB K aHalM3y HW MeTOJHKaM. 
IIpu mpopeyeHuu aHaIv30B OCHOBHOM aKUeHT jellaeTca Ha yIIpoljeHHe 13-3a 
He€XBaTKH BPeMeHH, OCOOeHHO Ha IIpesMpHATHAX MayIoro HM cpegzHero Ou3Heca, rye 
OTCYTCTBYeT aHayIHMTHYeCKoOe MporpaMMHoe oGecrieyeHHe. 

¢ AnpHopH opraHH3allMOHHbIX HU  IOpHAM4YeCKHX  HaBbIKOB Haj 
3KOHOMHYeCKUMH ((PHHAHCOBbIMH, MapKeTHHTOBbIMH HU T. Jl.), cuaOadt cTOpoHa 
NMOATOTOBKH CTYeHTOB — 9TO MOUyYeHHe HaBbIKOB TpaMOTHOTO oOdopMeHHA 
JJOKYMCHTOB, YMCHHA OpraHH3OBbIBaTb MpOLUecc, 3HaHMA KaKHe JOKYMCHTBI HY2KHbI 
VW MOCHe€OBATCILHOCTb UX MOJTOTOBKH. 

¢ HesHaHwe TOHKOCTeli MH OCOOeHHOCTeH pa3HbIX Ciep eATebHOCTH co 
CTOPOHBI penoyaBatesen. 
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CneqyeT OTMeTHTb, 4TO BO BPEMA MpOXOKeCHHA WpakTHKH HM paOoTHI Ha 
IPC AMPHATHU BHIABJICHBI CieLyIoWHe TeHACHUHU: 

* VCMOJb30BaHHe CTYCHTOB Kak JleWIeBOH padoueli CHIBI; 

* «CBEXKHH B3IIAq»> Ha CTapble MpoOOseMbl, T. €. peLeHHe CBOHX BOMPOCoB 3a 

cueT ujlei CTYeHTOB; 

* ocBoOoxKeHHe OT pyTHHHOM padoTsl; 

* pelleHHe BOIpOcoB KOMIMaHHH, Ha KOTOpbIe HeT BPeMeHH y HepcoHasa; 

* IpHBsedeHHe CTYJeCHTOB K HeKBaIMPUUMpoBaHHoMy Tpy/y. 

Cama paOota 0 BbIABJICHHIO OOMIMX M WpakTHYeCKHX KOMIeTeHUHM CMeCTHT 
J[CATCIBHOCTb BY30B B CTOPOHY ctTpaTeruu, HallpaBeHHOl Ha pa3BuTHe 
OTeCYECTBEHHOTO BBICIUeTO OOpazs0BaHHA, TECHO CBA3AHHOTO C CYObeKTaMH PbIHKa. 

B  pamkaxX jaHHOM cTpaTeruu olpefeseHbI ceqyIoujue OCHOBHBIC 
HallpaBleHua, OOecHeuHBaIOWIMe pacluiupeHue WpakTMYecKOM cocTaBIAIOWeH pu 
MOJTOTOBKE BbIITyYCKHHKOB OTCYCCTBEHHBIX BY30B: 

— TepeoleHka mpodeccuoHasIbHbIX KOMIeTeHUMM CielMabHOcTeli c y4eTOM 

pa3spa0oTaHHBIx MpodeccHoHasIbHBIX CTaHapTOB; 

— MOHUMTOpHHT MHeHui padoTosaTenei Cc MOMOMIbIO MapKeTHHIOBBbIX 

YccileqOBaHHii B (bopMe oMpoca dKCTIepToB; 
— yBeJIM4eHHe B CTaHJapTax KOJIM4eCTBa IpakTHKOB MH BpeMeHH OOyYyeHHA Ha 
TIpakTHKe; 

— paclimpeHue porpaMM lpakTHKH, yueT MHeHuM padoTogaTenei mupu 

paspaOoTKe MeTOAMYeCKHX yKa3aHuii 10 MporpaMMaM IpakTHKH; 

— jlalibHeiiiee BHeApeHve LyabHOM CHCTeMbI OOpa30BaHHA B BBICIIeH WIKOJe. 

C apyro cTOpoHbl, KOMMeTeHIMH JOJDKHbI MOAKperIATbcaA JIMYHbIMU 
KayecTBaMH (HampuMep, padoTocMocoOHOcTb, MpHJIexKHOCTb, yBJICUCHHOCTS, 
BBIHOCIIMBOCTh, IIpeodoIeHve TpyAHOCTeH, CHepxaHHOCTb, ONTHMH3M, TeEPMHMOCTb 
IIpH pa3oyuapoBaHHAX U Wp.). ITO MWHWHHM pa3 CBHAeTeIbCTByeT 0 CHCTeMHOM 
xapakTepe (OpMMpoBaHHaA KOMIMCTCHIMM: eCTb 3HaY4HTCJIbHbIT CerMeHT 
BHeCOJlepxKaTeIbHBIX aCICKTOB UX (POPMUpOBaHHA (OOpaz0BaTeIbHaA Cpeya By30B, 
opraHu3alyua oOpa30BaTesIbHoro mpolecca, oOpa3z0BaTesIbHble TeXHOJIOTHH, 
BKIOUaT CAaMOCTOATEIbHYIO paOOTy CTYJeCHTOB, IpoeKTHOe obyyeHHe HT. J). 
OcBoeHve KOMIeTeCHUMHM MpOMCXOAUT Kak TIpH VW3yYeHHN OTACIbHbIX y4eOHBIX 
TMCUMMIMH, UMKIOB, MOfyeH, Tak H Tex JMaKTHYeCKHX eHHUU, KOTOpBIe 
WMHTerpupylotca B OOUeMpodeccHoHaNbHBIe WM CIelMaIbHbIe MCIUMIVIMHEI. 
Tloquepkupaetca oO0OMJeHHEI MHTerpasbHBI XapakTep 9TOrO MOHATHA 110 
OTHOLICHHIO K «3HAaHHAM»>, “YMCHHAM»», (HABbIKaM)». 

IlosTomy pH MOATOTOBKe CTYAeHTOB HeOOXOAMMO TOAXOAMTb CHCTeMHO HM TIpu 
MIpOBeCHHU TpakTH4eCKUX 3aHATHM YYHTLIBATh TaKHe OCOOeHHOCTH, Kak pa3sBHTHe 
paOoTocnocoOHocTH, YMeHHA pellaTb NOcTaBsIeHHble 3aJa4 B paMKax OTBeeHHOTO 
BpeMeHH. 

IIpu 93TOM IA MOBbIMICHHA YPOBHA IpaKTHYeCKHX HaBbIKOB CTYJCHTOB 
leecooOpa3Ho pH pa3spaboTKe MpakTwueckux 3aaHuii OWeHMBaTb, KakKHe U 
CKOJIbKO KOMIeTeHUMM 3aelMCTBOBaHbI IIpH pelleHHH MpakTH4ecKHXx 3afla4, Upu 
mogroTosKe CPC, kakve es MOcTaBJIeHbI Ip peau3alHuu KOMMeTeHUMH. 

Ha ocHoBaHHuH mpoBeyeHHoro aHasIv3a MO%XKHO peKOMCHOBaTb pay 
MePpONpHATHH, HallpaBIeHHbIX Ha paclMpeHWe MpakTH4ecKOM cocTaBIAIOWIeH B 
yueOHomM mpouecce: 
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* OTCII@KHBATb Ip pelleHuM MpakTHYeCKHX 3ajaHuii: CKOJIbKO KOMMeTeHIMH 
3ayjeHCTBOBaHO HM KakHve, KaK peasIM3yIOTCA MNOCTaBJIeCHHbIe WelH 0 
KOMMeTeCHIHAM; 

* mpHoOmjaTb CTYJeHTOB K pa3paOoTKe MpoeKTOB, KOTOpble BbICTYIAT B 
KadeCTBe METOAM4ECKHX PCKOMEH ali pyKOBOACTBY KOMIIaHHH; 

* HallvcaHwe KypCOBbIX H JHMIOMHBIX paOOT OCYIIeCTBIATb B paMKax 
J[@ATCIBHOCTH MpeANIPUATHA, UCHOMb3yA IpOOMeEMHbIe BOMPOCb! KOMMaHHH U 
MeTOJOJIO“NH. 

B weNOM ocTaeTca OTKPbITBIM BONpOC: KaK ONpeseMTb OyAyuIMe TpeHALI B 


pa3BHTHU IpakTH4ecKHx HaBbIKOB? TlosTOMy KOMIeTeHUHH MpH3BaHbI CbIrpaTb 
poub cBoeoOpa3HbIxX (okycoB, oOecMe4MBaloWJHX MOCTaHOBKy  wellel, 
TIPOCKTHPOBaHHe pe3yIbTATOB HM MIpPOWeccoB U, CJIeAOBATeIbHO, MpospadHocTb 
COOTBETCTBYIOWIHX CTeleHel (KBaIHpuKkayun) [4, c. 22-26]. 
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OLGA NIKOLAEVSKAYA 


EFFECTIVENESS OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ON THE BASIS OF 
INTELLECTUALIZATION OF MANAGERIAL POTENTIAL 


If you do not act, your smart brains are of no use. 
Shota Rustavelli 


Abstract 


The paper considers the modem higher education system that forms the 
intellectual potential of the nation. It is shown that the most promising way is to 
develop creating, searching and navigating thinking. It is concluded that it is these 
aspects that allow applying a systemic approach to the development of the 
managerial potential. 


Keywords: educational process, self-education, development efficiency, continuity 
of education, partnership 


Introduction 


To develop the educational system, our country needs not only a specific 
innovative type of thinking that can be characterized as creative, initiative and 
enterprising, but also a specific mode of behavior that is based on the insatiable 
interest in assimilation of knowledge and development of a systemic creative vision 
(Blinov, Rudakova, 2013). It is impossible to fulfill this task without developing and 
keeping an emotional component of the activity and joy of achievement. 

What is the role of education in our everyday world? What is the attitude of the 
Russian people to education and which of its aspects are the most important today, 
foreground and significant? 


Development of Education as the Basis for Intellectualisation 


The answer to these questions is not simple. Apart from evident 
interdisciplinary character the educational process will always have at its basis 
rational considerations about our readiness for and openness to the assimilation of 
the new, about the degree of the involvement into the learning process, about the 
resources allocated for the process of the new knowledge acquisition. This is not 
only the ability to use our knowledge, skills and habits, but also, on the basis of the 
experience gained, to provide an acceptable level of life, as well as to carry 
throughout our lives a striking desire to achieve new heights, desire that opens new 
horizons for growth. How can we estimate the created and accumulated by the 
society capacity for creativity and for the spread of new knowledge, technologies, 
and products? By what means can we go beyond the limits of the developed 
algorithms? 

It is no secret that the solution of this complicated problem is in the functioning 
of the national intellectual sphere. The main tasks of this sphere are the development 
of personality traits that make the individual gain knowledge everywhere and 
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achieve great results in the professional activity, which is the priority of higher 
education. The development is impossible without a responsible approach to the 
solution of these problems and without awareness that it is necessary to create a 
system of reproduction of a managerial potential that has unrealized opportunities to 
improve the effectivness of the educational process. In the world’s leading 
companies up to 10% of the working time is allocated for improving the 
professional level of the employees (Kibanov, Mitrofanova, Konovalova, 
Chulanova, 2014). Then there is a question: can our national educational system 
foster in students a love for learning, a pursuit of the new, an interest in setting goals 
and a joy of their achievement? The necessity to intellectualize the managerial 
potential implies the formation of a special possibility which even after its 
realization opens up a new horizon for the development and, what is more 
important, continues to stimulate the expansion of further professional activity. It is 
also possible to achieve the goal on the basis of self-education that forms a unique 
educational style characterized by the most optimal, individual mechanism of 
perceiving the learning material, as well as the readiness to independently determine 
what practical skills are lacking and to correctly build the educational process on the 
principles of involvement, interest in a common result and on the canons of 
partnership. 


Managing Education 


In 1954 Alfred Whitney Griswold said that higher education is not a set of 
memorized knowledge hidden in a card index; with a will and desire it is a passion 
for learning, ability for research, for solving problems, for understanding the 
relationship of knowledge and experience. Such a view of educational process forms 
the key aspect of a managerial potential: a desire to joyfully do things they love and 
despite all the difficulties of the transition period, to remain in this sphere of activity 
and not rest on the laurels. 

Under these circumstances, the development of higher education affects a whole 
range of institutional problems whose solution lies in the area of strategic planning 
of educational development. The main aim of this planning is the search for and 
implementation of measures to enhance human potential, to form a need to develop 
and a desire to learn in order to meet the deficit of knowledge, skills, and in the long 
run, of actual competencies. 

Lack of interest, and desire for learning and acquisition of new knowledge 
inevitably leads to a consumer attitude to life, country and work; it results in the 
young generation’s irresponsible citizenship and disrespect for their Motherland. It 
remains important that tools for enhancing and developing academic initiative are 
used in everyday practice; the feedback are made possible, using mechanisms that 
allow transparency of decision making; participants of the educational process are 
open to communication by increasing their tolerance and making them understand 
that it is corporate spirit and partnership which set norms and rules of corporate 
ethics of learning and determine the main mechanisms of corporate responsibility 
for the whole educational process. 
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Conclusion 


In developing managerial potential in education it is important to maintain the 
principle of succession and accumulation so that the managerial potential may be 
used in full and there may be opportunities for its further realization and 
development. The solution of this problem is connected with the criteria of the 
provision and quality guarantee of national education, and with precise 
correspondence of what the educational system can offer the society and by what the 
society expects from it, therefore with the monitoring of the effectiveness of 
education development. 

Thus under this approach the effectiveness of the development of education will 
be determined in two ways: in terms of the first one it is the degree of approaching 
the most desired outcome, i.e., effectiveness serves as a measure of educational 
quality from the viewpoint of a systemic object. In terms of the second way it is the 
ratio of the achieved result to the spent resources; for example, if the spent resource 
is time, then the effectiveness will be determined by the speed of change in the 
quality of education. In the light of intellectualization of the managerial potential the 
effectiveness of the educational system will be determined by measuring the result 
achieved, amount of the material resources spent and the time needed for its 
achievement. 
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Part 6 


Key directions and characteristics of research 
organization in contemporary world 


GALINA ZASHCHITINA 


TOWARD EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION: THE PRAGMATICS OF 
TROPES IN MASS MEDIA DISCOURSE 


Abstract 


The paper looks at the communicative aspect of tropes and the use to which 
mass media discourse puts it. Necessity to study tropes in discourse boils down to 
the fact that metaphoric patterns prove to be effective in helping language users be 
cooperative in communication. Attention to the pragmatics of tropes functioning in 
mass media discourse as well as to the cognitive aspect may shed much light on the 
numerous strategies that mass media discourse can implement with their help in its 
search for language means which could solve multiple communicative tasks: from 
wording the reality and conveying ideologies to entertaining and making subjective 
viewpoints accessible to broad target audiences. 


Introduction 


As effective communication, which is, in the first place, an integral 
characteristic of the language, is at the same time a factor that ultimately determines 
the extent to which both the entire communicative ability of an individual and all 
types of verbal interaction, as well as all language mechanisms can be attributed, its 
study helps to deal with any fact of the language, and thus describing any such fact 
we basically regard it as a constituent of everyday social interaction. 

Irrespectively of the fact that all forms of communication including mass media 
one have been the focus of scholars’ attention for quite a while, despite the effort 
taken to search for effective linguistic means and tools which could assist in 
overcoming various barriers hampering all forms of verbal communication, that is 
the exchange of messages or meanings on personal, professional, cross-cultural or 
any other level, the problem seems yet to be solved. There are numerous reasons for 
that. Primarily it is that communication ‘involves a complex, multilayered, dynamic 
process through which we exchange meaning’ (Adler, 1991). Secondly the tasks that 
any communicative act is set to solve are manifold: it aims to ‘not only inform but 
form common images; not only entertain but create publics, not only reflect but 
shape attitudes, tastes, preferences’. It helps to ‘provide the boundary conditions and 
overall patterns within which the processes of personal and group-mediated 
selection, interpretation and interaction go on’ (Gerbner, 1985). 
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An incessant interest in mass mediated discourse studies in its turn may be 
attributed to the common assumption that by studying mass media discourse 
strategies one can reveal the mechanisms that make it possible for an individual 
evaluation to overtake facts, and for the emotional, subjective and phatic to 
overshadow the rational component; the latter can be accounted for by the fact that 
mass media discourse is generally characterized by features common to other kinds 
of discourse. But unlike everyday discourse or the so called “face-to-face 
communication” mass media discourse ‘is addressed to an absent mass audience and 
not to a group of co-present participants’. Besides it is the type of communication 
which cannot be intervened with “comprehensive questions” (Fetzer & Lauerbach, 
2007). Thus the analysis of linguistic patterns, both conventional and novel, the 
search for the language units, that can not only represent events but help to achieve 
various pragmatic effects and contribute to the coherence of the communicated 
message in mass media discourse, may help to get a better understanding of some 
questions such as along what lines modern mass media discourse is organized. 
Further in the article we will attempt to discuss how various rhetorical means, 
namely metaphors and other tropes that function in mass media discourse can 
contribute to molding and construction of this form of communication. We will also 
look upon the importance of communicative approach to the studies of mass media 
discourse in stylistics and pragmatics. 


Discussion 


Mass media language and tropes which function in mass media discourse have 
repeatedly been objects of interest for both stylistics and pragmatics. It goes without 
saying that initially stylists were much interested in the tropes proper disregarding in 
a way their ability to impose certain ideology or impose a certain way of thinking of 
something in terms of something else. Yet current studies in stylistics are 
predominantly focused on the effect that tropes have on language users and the aims 
that the latter want to achieve resorting to these stylistic means. Studying tropes in 
stylistics one cannot disregard the ever present (explicitly or implicitly) pragmatics, 
that is the addresser and the addressee’s involvement in the act of communication. 

Thus focusing on the stylistic and pragmatic aspect of tropes in various genres 
and types of discourse (namely newspaper or publicistic ones), we characterize these 
language units as communicative bringing together stylistic, pragmatic and 
communicative approach. 

When it comes to tropes in discourse including that of mass media it is mostly 
metaphor that the scholars pay attention to, though we may argue that similar 
approaches, such as the Cognitive Metaphor Theory can be fairly well attributed to 
other stylistic means and that is metonymy, simile, irony, hyperbole, pun and so on 
since they are often overshadowed by metaphor. 

Consequently, we agree with Fetzer & Lauerbach’s view of metaphor and argue 
that just like metaphors can be viewed as a popular means of simplifying complex 
concepts so can other tropes. They can all ‘enable us of making sense of abstract 
concepts by drawing parallels to concepts that are more easily accessible to us. Yet 
beyond achieving easy comprehension they suggest a certain view of things which 
addressees are invited to share (Fetzer & Lauerbach, 2007). 
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The fact that in this paper we view such tropes as metaphor, metonymy or 
simile not so much as rhetorical means characteristic of different genres, that is not 
as means to express something in an original, novel way, but primarily as 
instruments of cognition and consequently of communication can be accounted for 
by a few reasons. First and foremost it is worth mentioning that cognition and 
communication are the categories that cannot be analyzed in isolation since 
language and cognition are in constant interaction. Thus approaching the tropes 
analysis in terms of, for instance, Cognitive Metaphor Theory we will inevitably 
refer to the sphere of individual experience or different types of mental 
representation. Applying this theory to tropes analysis we deal with different kinds 
of scenarios or domains as well as various conceptual mappings within these kinds, 
which represent individual perception of the world and help to construct arguments 
in certain terms. 

Unlike nonmetaphoric patterns and structures metaphors and other tropes can 
also be regarded as means which in some cases may be of more communicative and 
pragmatic value owing to the fact that ‘the primary function of metaphoric 
expression is to represent our world through seeing and wording’ (Mey, 2007). 
Besides they can express ideas which are ‘difficult to convey using nonmetaphoric 
language’ (Semino, 2008). 

In other words, as tropes account for how we perceive reality and then share it 
with others, we take Semino’s approach that they enable us ‘to think and talk about 
abstract, complex, subjective and/or poorly delineated areas of experience in terms 
of concrete, simpler, physical and/or better delineated areas of experience’ (Semino, 
2008). This enables us to see tropes as ‘means of dealing with the world’ (Mey, 
2007). Accordingly among the main functions of tropes in discourse there can be 
those of persuasion, reasoning, evaluation, explaining, offering new 
conceptualizations of reality and whatnot (Semino, 2008; Kovecses, 2002). 

The pragmatic aspect of tropes is primarily embedded in their ability to be not 
only indicative of our thinking of reality but also in the ability to set and confirm it. 
It also puts forward such issues as, for instance, the problem of co-wording or, in 
other words, the ability of all language users to equally understand and decode 
tropes in various kinds of discourse or in a common social context (Sperber & 
Wilson, 1990). According to J. L. Mey, ‘a pragmatic view of metaphoring serves to 
point the way to a better understanding of our fellow humans’ thus showing what 
things or phenomena we attach certain weight to and prioritize in our interaction 
with other language users. On the whole we may argue that by referring to tropes as 
to indispensable units of communication which at the same time helps their users to 
achieve some pragmatic aims, we assume that it is there that one of the essential 
principles of pragmatics such as The Cooperative Principle goes together with 
another one that J. L. Mey terms as The Communicative Principle (Mey, 2007). The 
former accounts for the fact that tropes just like any other language means may 
signal our intention to communicate something to somebody, whereas the latter 
focuses on the users choice of tropes in order to communicate something in a certain 
way. 

Apart from the mentioned we may assume that metaphors as well as other 
tropes may have some other functions to perform depending on the type of discourse 
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they occur in. That in part may account for the fact why mass media discourse is so 
persistent in resorting to tropes trying to reach large groups of people. 

Modern research shows that the competition among the media for audiences 
reaches new levels of complexity. As R. Wimmer and J. Dominick put it, the media 
“survival kit” today includes information about consumers’ changing values and 
tastes, developing trends in lifestyle, determines what the members of the audience 
think, how they use language (Wimmer & Dominick, 2013). To get the competitive 
edge in this “battle” for the audiences mass media aims obviously not only at 
presenting news but also at imposing views; in doing so it wants both to hold the 
interest of the audience and to be a good interlocutor in this form of communication. 

Besides it should be born in mind that mass media audience is very selective 
when it comes to facts and arguments they receive in communication, most 
assuredly focusing on those which concern them personally or match their own life 
experience or, in terms of linguistics, their schematic knowledge. Thus mass media 
men are supposed to be careful about choosing some skillfully designed 
communicative patterns or strategies, let alone they make sure these are the patterns 
on which certain ideologies must be superimposed. All this allows us to view such 
means as tropes quite powerful in assisting, for instance, print media ‘to present 
facts in a way that is designed to arouse the reader interest and curiosity... ina way 
that will influence the reader’s view of them’ (Reah, 2003). What is more when it 
comes to print media, namely newspapers and magazines, they have to take into 
account one more challenge and that is that their reading audience is becoming more 
critical, demanding, sophisticated in a way that allows them to identify ‘gaps and 
swings in the information they are given’ (Reah, 2003). Tropes then come very 
helpful in reaching to the readers as they are always expressive, inevitably multi- 
faceted and are often built on the interaction of conventionality and novelty which 
makes them indispensable units of any communication and mass media 
communication in particular. 

Besides we assume that as metaphors and other tropes may be viewed as 
‘mechanisms of regimes of truth, as they create the reality rather than describe it’ 
(Goatly, 2007), so may be mass media discourse itself as it resorts to tropes in an 
attempt to get it all: to win over the target audience and what is even more important 
to present reality in a new, more enticing way when “how to tell about it” in fact 
becomes more important than “what to tell”. In its turn reality then often becomes a 
backdrop against which media discourse pursues its own pragmatic goals and 
supports the view of tropes as language means which “are always charged with high 
pragmatic explosives” (Mey, 2007). 

To illustrate both the pragmatic and the communicative usefulness of tropes in 
mass media discourse we can consider the following example which is an extract 
from an article published in The Economist on 8 June 2012: 


Kid gloves 
Small children are a big headache for the social network 


ONE American in three aged 65 or older uses social networks says a new report 
by the Pew Research Centre, a think-tank. But it is the small surfers, not the 
silver ones, who are currently making waves. Facebook is examining ways to 
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allow children under the age of 13 to use its service, with some form of parental 
supervision. If this happens—and Facebook stresses that it has not yet decided 
whether to go ahead—it would be a venture into uncharted territory (The 
Economist, 2012). 


The article is placed in the business section of the magazine and deals with 
problems that young children may cause as they can often get unlimited and 
unguided access to the social network content. Due to the character of the issues 
under discussion the language of the article is supposed to be matter-of-fact, 
business-like. Yet we can come across at least four cases of tropes such as pun in the 
headline, a conventional metaphor in the lead, allusion which then turns into one 
more conventional metaphor and finally one more novel metaphor at the end of the 
extract. Such clustering of tropes makes the article look more likely a good- 
humoured commentary to the reader which in its turn enables us to suppose that this 
effect is achieved due to purely pragmatic aims on the author’s part and that is to 
catch the readers’ eye and then to hold their attention by setting a friendly note 
communicating the message to them. 

In fact the pun ‘kid gloves’ may at first glance seem a little bit misleading as in 
the readers’ mind it can simultaneously refer to different kinds of reality such as 
gloves made of fine kid leather; a part of the expressions ‘to use or wear kid gloves’ 
or ‘to handle with kid gloves’ and that is to treat something or somebody delicately 
and gently or even to one of the dictionary meanings of ‘kid’, namely ‘a child’. To 
help the readers chose right the author resorts to a conventional metaphor in the lead 
which creates the context necessary for the correct decoding of the pun and 
perceiving both the message and the author’s attitude which is evidently a 
humourous one. The clustering metaphor ‘small surfers making waves’ and an 
allusion to a comics superhero Silver Waves top up the desired effect. 

Within Cognitive Metaphor Theory all the metaphors in the extract: ‘children 
are a big headache’, ‘surfers making waves’, ‘venture into an uncharted territory’ are 
based on the scenarios or even broader conceptual domains such as ‘DISEASE’, 
‘MOVEMENT’, ‘JOURNEY’ which are quite familiar to the reader. That factor 
does not only help to follow the author and grasp his/her use of tropes but makes it 
easier for the reader to see what weight is attached to certain things and why; in 
other words tropes are those indispensable constituents of effective communication 
as probably all other language means are. Besides tropes secure the pragmatic effect 
that mass media discourse aims to achieve and that is to convey humour, entertain, 
maintain a desired level of intimacy with the target audiences, express attitudes to 
things and phenomena. 


Conclusion 


Summing up, we may assume the given paper attempted to discuss the 
communicative aspect of tropes and the key pragmatic functions that they perform in 
communication; one of the aims was also to point out the importance of further, 
rigorous studies of both the communicative and pragmatic aspects of tropes in 
discourse as well as their textual functions. The language of mass media in its turn 
should be looked upon as a peculiar form of human thought existence and 
interpretation and as a means to word an individual perception of reality, to which 
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tropes can contribute to a considerable degree. In the course of the paper we also 
stressed the fact that tropes in discourse are apt to significantly affect our mindset 
and determine any goal-oriented communication. 
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MARY ANA SALAMAKHA 


STUDYING OF THE ENGLISH ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
TERMINOLOGY IN THE ASPECT OF THEMATIC GROUPS AND HYPER- 
HYPONYMIC RELATIONS 


Abstract 


This article deals with one of the best ways of teaching and studying 
Environmental Protection terminology. In our opinion the researched terminology 
should be studied in the aspect of thematic groups. Classification into thematic 
groups makes it easier to memorize terms. Terminology of environmental protection 
has been divided into eleven thematic groups inside of which lexical-semantic 
groups are built. Differentiation has been made between thematic and lexical- 
semantic groups. It has been also offered to study the terminology in the aspect of 
hyper-hyponymic relations which very often become the basis on which thematic 
groups are built. It has been found out that every hyponym can be a hyperonym 
regarding concepts of a lower level, in such a way creating hyper-hyponymic group 
at a lower degree of generalization. 


Keywords: term, terminology, environmental protection, thematic group, lexical- 
semantic group, hyper-hyponymic relations 


For international cooperation to fulfill its tasks concerning environmental 
protection it is important for specialists in different countries to understand each 
other and to have a good command of terminology. As English is an international 
language the specialists in this area should know the terminology which serves 
environmental protection. In order to do it they are required to learn this terminology 
very well. One of the ways offered to specialists in order to learn the terminology is 
the way of its studying in the aspect of thematic groups and hyper-hyponymic 
relations. 

Nowadays English terminology of environmental protection is not sufficiently 
studied, despite a number of works devoted to the study of ecological terminology. 
The matter is that environmental protection is only one of the subdivisions of 
ecology — the science much broader than environmental protection. 

Terminology of environmental protection contains terms which are the most 
typical of environmental protection — names of actions and processes related to 
environmental protection, names of the factors that are detrimental to the 
environment, names of methods, techniques and activities aimed at the protection 
and maintenance of the environment in appropriate state, names of equipment and 
devices necessary for coping with specific environmental disasters or just for normal 
environmental conditions of human existence and living organisms, names of 
characteristics, features, laws, principles related to environmental protection, etc. 
The researched terminology also includes special words used to refer to the results 
and consequences of wrong human influence on the environment, names of 
environmental disasters, names of organizations that contribute to environmental 
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protection, as well as names of their laws and regulations and so on. Our task is to 
study thematic groups, into which the researched terms are divided. 

The aim of the article — to divide the studied terminology into thematic groups 
and to study hyper-hyponymic relations on basis of which we have made thematic 
division. The subject of the study — environmental protection terms. 

For our research 2565 terms have been taken from Environmental protection 
terminology. Terms have been taken from such dictionaries: “Dictionary of 
Environment and Ecology”, P. H. Collin (2004); “Dictionary of Environmental 
Science”, McGraw-Hill (2005); “The facts on File Dictionary of Ecology and the 
Environment”, J. Bailey (2004); “Environmental Engineering Dictionary and 
Directory”, T. M. Pankratz (2001); “Dictionary of Environmental Legal Terms”, C. 
C. Lee (1997); “The Facts on file Dictionary of weather and climate”, J. Smith 
(2006); “Oxford Dictionary of Geography”, S. Mayhew (2012); “The New Penguin 
Dictionary of Biology’, “Dictionary of Chemistry”, electronic ecological 
dictionaries (Florida Environments Online Thesaurus, GEMEI) and texts on 
environmental protection. 

Systemic organization of terminology lies in the fact that the location of term 
within terminology is always interdependent by the presence of other terms. That is, 
“each term occupies a definite place in terminology and has a meaning that does not 
correspond to the meaning of another term of the same terminological system” 
(Reformatskyi, 1986, p. 189). 

Despite the number of researches done by many linguists English environmental 
protection terminology within the aspect of thematic groups is currently 
understudied. 

Our research starts with thematic groups of environmental protection 
terminology. The study of thematic and lexical-semantic groups has been developed 
in the first half of the twentieth century in the works by F. P. Philin, O. Trubachev, 
A. A. Ufimtseva, D. N. Shmeliov, V. Levitsky, V. V. Vinogradov and others, who 
laid the foundation for taxonomic interpretation and were the first who developed 
their basic concepts and characteristics. 

An important and necessary stage in studying the systemic organization of 
lexicological stock of language and specific terminologies is the study and 
description of relations of lexical-semantic groups (LSG). Theoretically, any 
terminology consists of structural groups, units or blocks. 

We consider it necessary to offer the classification of the studied terminology 
based on semantic criteria as it is important for terminological research. Such 
classification enables identification of thematic and lexical-semantic groups of the 
studied terminological fund. 

Thematic analysis is a universal method of studying terminology; it is the most 
common method. “Defining thematic groups from terminological fund makes it 
possible to identify different lexical-semantic processes, reflected in scientific 
language with the help of terminological units” (Pavlova, 2009, pp. 37-38). 

Thus, the concept of thematic group is broader than lexical-semantic group. 

In thematic groups relations among terms are built only on external relations 
among concepts, and according to different classification purposes terms can be 
united and disunited. Lexical-semantic group is an internal specific phenomenon 
caused by historical development of language, or, respectively, by special 
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terminology. Their components can not be classified without destruction of the 
existing relations among them. 

Structure of environmental thematic groups contain terminological units from 
different terminological systems (ecological, physical, chemical, geographical, etc.), 
forming the language of environmental protection. 

Thematic classification is the first and very important stage in the study of the 
systemic organization of lexicological units whereas the lexical-semantic 
classification is the final stage. We agree that “the analysis of a lexical field includes 
the relationship of words that contrast paradigmatically (all belonging to one part of 
speech), and those of other parts of speech that are related morphologically and 
semantically” (Lehrer, 1974). Moreover, “the members of a field must have at least 
one specific semantic component in common. The definition and delimitation of 
lexical fields and word-fields — and naturally also of semantic fields — therefore 
usually depends on the concept of semantic component or semantic feature” (Lipka, 
1977). 

Environmental protection terms are offered to be divided into 11 major thematic 
groups inside of which lexical-semantic groups are built: 

1) Names of actions and processes: pollution, deforestation, purification, 
desalination, radiation, putrefaction, acidification. 

2) Names of factors which do damage to the environment: A) Names of 
sources of pollution: agricultural industry, nuclear power plant, machine-building 
plant, metallurgical works, chemical industry, mining complex, hydroelectric power 
station, stationary source; B) Names of disasters: earthquake, volcanic eruption, 
forest fire, oil spill, tsunami, storm, tornado, explosion at nuclear power station, 
land slide; C) Names of kinds of pollution: biological pollution, chemical 
pollution, physical pollution, noise pollution, energy pollution; D) Names of 
pollutants: carbon oxide, mercury, volatile contaminant, formaldehyde, intoxicant, 
pesticides, ammonia, nitric oxide; E) Names of contaminated substances and 
objects: black water, raw sewage contaminated sea water, etc.; and F) Names of 
waste: scheduled wastes, solid waste, toxic waste, ignitable waste, radioactive 
waste, liquid waste and others. 

3) Names of methods and ways to protect and keep the environment clean 
and in proper condition: A) Methods of Water Purification: anaerobic sewage 
treatment, filtration, distillation, chlorination, treatment system, etc.; B) Methods of 
air purifying: ionizer method, photocatalytic filtration, air conditioning, 
precipitation scavenging; C) Methods of soil cleaning: postcombustion controls, 
soil and sediment adsorption isotherm test, pest management; D) Methods of waste 
disposal: recycling, landfill, waste burning, waste processing, waste incineration, 
leachate collection system; E) Measures to prevent environmental disasters: 
runoff pollution abatement, discharge limit, emergency plan, environmental audit, 
Prevention of Significant Deterioration and others; F) Measures to maintain the 
environment in proper condition: regulatory clean water monitoring, 
reforestation, regulating releases, shelterwood cutting, enforcement monitoring, 
integrated hygienic rating of harmful substances; G) Other methods and 
activities: flue gas conditioning, radiation sterilization, etc. 
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Lexical-semantic groups “Methods of cleaning”, in their turn, are divided into 
even smaller subgroups, such as mechanical methods, physical methods, chemical 
methods, biological methods, etc. 

4) Names of instruments and appliances for security, cleaning, problem 
prevention and maintenance the environment in the proper condition: A) 
Sewage treatment plants: rendering plant, wood waste multiple chamber 
incinerator, hazardous waste management facility, pretreatment plant, publicly 
owned treatment works; B) Devices for water treatment: sand filter, rotating 
biological contactor, sediment pond, sludge digester, membrane filtration, vacuum 
sewer collector flow net; C) Devices for air cleaning: dust filters, ionic purifier, 
adsorption carbon filter, ozone generator, dust collector, impingement separator, 
light detection and ranging; D) Devices for cleaning and maintaining the soil in 
proper condition: scarifier, soft pesticide, drainway, drain ditch, hydroseparator; 
E) Arrangements for waste management: hazardous waste incinerator, in-line 
multiple chamber incinerator, landfill gas turbine, modular incinerator; F) Devices 
and artificial formations for preventing problems with the environment: rain 
gauge, sanitizer, dike, interceptor, open to the atmosphere impoundment; G) Other 
devices: anemometer, device for personal protection of eyes, fire extinguisher, 
isolating device for personal protection of respiratory organs, ombrometer, 
oscillometer, protective suit. 

5) Names of the objects of the study and objects that need protection and 
maintenance in proper condition: ecosystem, environment, world waters, fresh 
water, underground drinking water, community water system, endangered species 
rainforest. 

6) Names of the results and consequences of human bad influence on the 
environment: shear, erosion, flood, greenhouse effect, city maladour, ozone hole, 
ozone layer depletion, oil spill, soil depletion, forest fire, biodiversity reduction, 
glacier thawing. 

7) Names of features, characteristics and properties related to the 
protection of the environment: A) Characteristics of water: water 
aggressiveness, assimilative capacity of the receiving waters; B) Characteristics of 
air: transparence, invisibility, odourless, density, unstable air; C) Characteristics 
of soil: soil permeability, fertility, humidity, soil percolation, soil porosity; D) Other 
characteristics: corrosivity, toxicity, ignitability etc. 

8) Names of laws, principles, rules and regulations: river quality standards, 
secular equilibrium, Beer-Lambert law, discharge standards, emission standard, 
environmental legislation, land disposal ban and others. 

9) Names of parameters, coefficients and values: potency factor, quality 
factor, radiation absorbed dose (rad), Sax toxicity ratings, stability index (Langelier 
index), statutory levels of contaminants, water pollution index, diversity index, index 
of potential inhalation toxicity, Jackson turbidity unit and others. 

10) Names of acts and statements concerning environmental protection: 
Rasmussen report, Kyoto Protocol, Act to Prevent Pollution from Ships, Air 
Pollution Control Act, Endangered Species Act, Environmental Assessment Act, 
Water Quality Act, Environmental Impairment Liability Policy, and others. 

11) Names of agencies and organizations that contribute to the restoration 
of the environment: Advanced Environmental Research and Technology national 
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Science Foundation, Council on Environmental Quality, International Union of Air 
Pollution Prevention Associations, Spill Action Centre, Reforestation Trust fund and 
others. 

Classification given above is not absolute and may be supplemented by several 
other thematic groups. This is due to the intensive development of the science and 
the emergence of new concepts that require names which can not be included into 
any of the above mentioned thematic groups. 

Thus, thematic group — are terms united by one theme. Lexical-semantic group 
—a group of terms within the thematic group united by a common semantic feature. 
Lexical-semantic and thematic groups relate to each other as the part and the whole. 
The study of thematic groups of the given terminology made it possible to see the 
expression of people’s experience related to environmental protection. Lexical- 
semantic groups are also known as lexical-semantic fields. According to Ullmann: 
“fields are linguistic realities existing between single words and the total 
vocabulary; they are parts of a whole and resemble words in that they combine into 
some higher unit, and the vocabulary in that they resolve themselves into smaller 
units” (Ullmann, 1957). 

Hyponymy is also very important in the study of thematic groups as hyper- 
hyponymic relations are often those which help to build thematic groups. Therefore, 
the study of hyper-hyponymic relations is also the part of our research. 

Our task is to systemize collected material in order to see connection and 
relations among concepts. For creating hyper-hyponymic groups a large number of 
English texts on environmental protection have been worked out, definitions of 
terms and the existing classifications have been used. Also the structural features of 
terms-hyponyms have been analyzed. 

Hyponymy helps to organize elements of the semantic field hierarchically based 
on hyper-hyponymic relations with the help of which there is a union of lexical 
items into thematic, lexical-semantic groups and fields. “Hierarchy is one of the 
major principles used to structure terminologies. In practice, many terminologies use 
different kinds of relations to create “hierarchies”, reflecting their organizational 
principles for a given purpose. Strictly, hierarchy is based on a relation of 
dominance that comprises the taxonomic relation (‘is a’) and the meronymic relation 
(‘part of’)” (Bodenreider, Burgun & Rindflesch, 2001). 

Hierarchical logical relations among concepts lie in the basis of hyponymic 
relations, so each class is species in regard to a higher concept in hierarchical chain 
and genus in regard to classes below (Pavlova, 2009). The relations among terms- 
hyponyms is a “certain kind of opposition based on their common categorical 
features” (Panko, Kochan & Matsuik, 1994, p. 192). 

Therefore, every hyponym can be a hyperonym regarding concepts of a lower 
level, that is it creates hyper-hyponymic group at a lower degree of generalization. 
In such a way, “a subordinate at a given level can itself be a hyponym at a higher 
level” (Griffiths, 2006). 

Comparing the meanings of hyperonym and hyponym, hyponym has the larger 
number of semantic components. 

Hyponym contains larger set of species features in its structure. It is explained 
by the fact that hyponym contains semantic content of hyperonym and homogeneous 
hyponyms are opposed to each other by certain distinctive semes. 
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Lyons further distinguishes proper hyponymy from quasi-hyponymy. For Lyons 
“quasi-hyponymy” is a relation of hierarchical lexical structure. It differs from 
proper hyponymy in that superordinate terms, i.e. archilexemes, are lacking and 
have to be replaced by general words of a different word-class (Lyons, 1977). 

It is considered that hyponymy plays primarily a function of term 
systematization and interpretation of meanings. With the help of generic feature the 
meaning is generalized, the feature of species, however, specifies the meaning. 

The carried out analysis shows that the terminology of environmental protection 
is characterized by concepts which by developing and becoming complicated 
acquire new features and characteristics. This process leads to “emergence of more 
specific species concepts expressed by terminological word-combinations that 
reflect the required distinctive features most accurately” (Chernyshova, 2009). 
Moreover, with the development of the industry specific concepts tend to turn into 
generic concerning forming species concepts. This means that the same concept in 
the system of hyper-hyponymic relations can be both specific and generic 
simultaneously, depending on the level of the study. 

Therefore, a special feature of environmental protection terminology is its 
characteristics by multi-leveled hyper-hyponymic groups that can be delayered to 
the smallest indivisible semantic structure, and the concepts of the lower levels are 
often borrowed from related branches. Terminology of environmental protection is a 
complex branch, which includes such sub-branches as protection of water, air, soil, 
flora, fauna, preventing ecological disasters etc. It means that such a unique 
synthesis of sciences finds its reflection in the content of the researched area, 
indicating partly interdisciplinary nature of hyper-hyponymic relations in the given 
terminology. 

Conclusions. Having done research of environmental protection terminology we 
have reached such conclusions. Division of terminology into thematic groups makes 
it possible and easier to learn the terms very well which is necessary for 
understanding specialists from different countries in order to cooperate for common 
solution to different ecological and environmental problems and catastrophes. 
Making thematic classification we base ourselves on logical, external criterion, 
which enabled us to organize terms on the basis of semantic similarity. Therefore, 
11 major thematic groups have been singled out inside of which lexical-semantic 
groups are built based on the most important, in our view, common semantic 
features — semes. It has been found out that among 11 thematic groups the largest 
ones are those which represent “names of factors which do damage to the 
environment” and “names of instruments and appliances for security, cleaning, 
problem prevention and maintenance the environment in the proper condition. It has 
been confirmed that hyper-hyponymic relations often lie in the basis of building 
thematic groups. Hyponymy plays primarily a function of term systematization and 
interpretation of meanings. 

The prospect for the future research is the studying of paradigmatic relations 
which exist in the terminological system of environmental protection. 
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NATASA VUJISIC ZIVKOVIC & SUNCICA MACURA MILOVANOVIC 


CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL SCIENCES CHALLENGED BY THE 
ETHNOCENTRIC PEDAGOGIC HERITAGE AND CONTEMPORARY 
EPISTEMOLOGICAL-METHODOLOGICAL APPROACHES 


Abstract 


We discuss here the problems of contemporary educational sciences, which are 
generated by the pedagogic tradition sustained by ethnocentrism, and by the issues 
coming from the epistemological-methodological domain. An open question of the 
common traits in the development of educational sciences, the separated proto- 
typical configurations of the development of pedagogics in various national 
communities, and a vibrant discussion about the character of educational research 
and its influence on politics and praxis of education are the issues discussed these 
days. Summing up some aspects of these discussions we pose further questions on 
the likelihoods to overcome ethnocentrism, and on the philosophical-historical 
grounds of the research in education. We consider detrimental for any educational 
science, and for the well-organized ones even more so, to neglect foreign experience 
and comparative results of educational research. We plead for strengthening the 
ethical principle in scientific research in education not only as the necessary 
condition of research validity but also as a way to respond to the challenges coming 
from different scientific paradigms and from various professional roles of 
researchers in education. 


Keywords: educational sciences, scientific and educational ethnocentrism, 
epistemology and methodology of educational research 


The Heritage of Ethnocentrism in Education and Educational Research 


The epoch of the Enlightenment is characterized by the awareness of the 
importance of education for the constitution of national states and cultures. Even 
during the XIX century, the national pedagogic traditions have been competing, 
guided by the conviction that wars are won “not by guns but rather by schools and 
teachers” — frequently quoted after the Prussian-Austrian war in 1866, and the 
Prussian-French war in 1871. During the Cold War period (1945-1990) the race in 
armaments was accompanied by a specific “educational competition”. It would 
suffice just to remember the “Sputnik-shock” and the resulting changes in the 
American schools. Even our epoch of globalization is characterized by the 
“glorification and demonization” strategy (Derida, 2002, p. 123) instead by a careful 
exploration of the background interests, which is necessary for the “new or recurrent 
agreement on education”. 

The historical aspect of this problem Marc Depaepe (2002) was expressed in the 
question if it is possible at all to talk about comparability of the development of 
educational sciences. Of course, there always were minds willing to overcome 
national constrains in education. One of the most important, the architect of the 
creation of educational system grounded on the results of scientific research, Torsten 
Husen (1916-2009), writes about the experience of generations of international 
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researchers in education: “We have conceived the world as an enormous 
pedagogical laboratory for testing various school structures” (Husen, 1975, pp. 20- 
21). He strongly emphasized the positive influence of the interest to advance 
national politics of education. During his career he encountered a phenomenon 
marked as “provintialism”, which we nowadays rather name as ethnocentrism. 
During one UNESCO conference in the 1950s, a French representative presented a 
statement that for the French people, general education is grounded on general 
culture and acquired through the study of the clasics; for a Soviet representative the 
professional education and general education are the two sides of the same coin, 
while for the Americans, general education meant acquisition of skills and 
competences necessary for present life (Husen, 1983, p. 26). A strong interest in the 
relationship of the system and the process of education and the scientific- 
technological development resulted in gradual overcoming of the quoted national 
exclusivities. It has become clear that the neglect of the experience and knowledge 
of the others costs dearly the creators of national educational politics. 

There is another factor leading to the ethnocentric standpoint. Namely, the 
pedagogues, who used to promote international knowledge have claimed that their 
aims are national. On the other side, the communist pedagogy was characterized by 
the stress on the own specific traits different from the bourgeois ones, while the 
post-communist period was marked by a kind of the “imported ethnocentrism”, 
where the Anglo-Saxon model of pedagogic education and research was pomoted as 
“the only rescuing one”. Even in the countries of the Western Europeone could note 
the trends of the dominance of international evaluation studies of education systems. 
In such conditions it is difficult to talk about the transition of educational politics 
from the charismatic to the rational level. That problem is even more protuberant in 
the East European countries, where the differentiation among the roles of 
researchers and experts in the domain of education is still lagging behind. 

Let us go back to the Husen's experience in internalization of educational 
research. In principle, the scientific research is guided by the demand for universal 
results, while for a long while the research in education was constrained by the 
national frameworks, branded even by some specific prejudices. Husen had an 
extremely utilitarian attitude toward the character of educational sciences. Such an 
attitude has enabled him to notice the national characteristics of pedagogic theory 
and research practice (Husen, 1979a, p. 333). In Sweden, to become a professor of 
pedagogy it was necessary to know developmental psychology (expeimentally 
oriented) and the history of pedagogics. In Germany, spiritually-scientifically and 
philosophically opriented pedagogues have rejected psychometry, while the 
biheivioristically oriented pedagogues have emigrated to the USA during the 1930s. 
Only Helmut Becer, who established the Maks-Planc institute for educational 
research, has introduced empirical methods in the study of the school system. In 
Great Britain, the pragmatism was dominant and the use of psychometry was 
frequent and uncritical. In the USA, with the work od Ralph Tyler, the first 
evaluative studies of education and curriculum have appeared, but the academic 
level of research in education was not acknowledged enough. Husen (1979b, p. 382) 
has recognized the following benefits resulting fom the cross-national evaluation 
studies of the school systems: (1) the idea that it is necessary to state the 
international indicators of the educational outcomes, which contributed later to the 
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creation of modern educational politics, and (2) the enormous experience was 
accumulated about the techniques of data collection, the sampling procedure, and 
the training of the researchers. However, the methodology and the discussion of the 
results were dubious, still. First, highly sophisticated methods of multivariate 
statistical analysis could not replace the longitudinal approach: “We have been 
oriented to collect the data from numerous schools and students as much as possible, 
and never thought about an alternative strategy — to select few schools and classes 
and conduct an intensive qualitative research” (Ibid). That trait of international 
studies of students’ achievements has remained unchanged until today, as well as 
their results — that the differences between the developed and the underdeveloped 
countries in educational achievements of students could be explained by the socio- 
economic variables rather than by the vatiables related to the school systems. 

That is why in order to objectively assess the potentials for change of the whole 
system of education it is very important to know well the process of university 
transformation of educational sciences. The pedagogy historians differentiate “two 
waves“ of its academic institutionalization (Gratler, 1999). The “first wave” starts in 
the 1880s with the establishment of the seminars for teachers education. That 
process was intensified during the first decades of the XX century, with the 
advances of the experimental pedagogy and its fight for academic afirmation. 
Comparative studies of the development of pedagogics as university discipline in 
Europe of the second half of the XX century show that the “second wave” started 
with the establishment of independent pedagogics department, during the 1950s, and 
had its peak in the 1990s, with the inclusion of the elementary school teachers’ 
education in the university studies, and with unexpected multiplication of the 
communication networks within the educational sciences. 

The massive scale and diversification of pedagogics education, and the 
“hybridization” of scientific disciplines under the influence of critical, feministic, 
post-structuralistic and other theories on the research in education plea that along 
with the change of the epistemological approach it is necessary to adopt the 
Bourdie-like “social approach to social studies”, when the past, the present, or the 
future of educational sciences is the issue. While talking about a narrow 
epistemological approach, it is necessary to point out the importance of the articles 
published in 2006 by the representatives of the leading Anglo-Saxon and continental 
theory of education. David Bridges (2006) and Jan Bengson (2006) advocate first of 
all the introduction of the “discipline of the disciplines” in the philosophy and 
history of education, which serves as the landmark of quality of education research, 
and looking for the ways of emancipation of educational sciences from 
psychological and sociological influences, based on the authentic identity of 
pedagogics practice and consequential scientific reflection. 

Social approach to the development of educational sciences was especially 
advanced by Swiss researchers Rita Hofstetter and Bernard Schneuwly (2001). 
Based on the historical-comparative study of academic institutionalization of 
educational sciences in the Switzerland, they point to the close relationships of the 
profession and the scientific discipline in the process of specialization and 
differentiation of pedagogics. The evolution of the educational sciences takes place 
between the contradictory demands coming from socio-professional domain on one 
hand, and from the endeavouring the scientific authonomy from the other related 
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sciences and from multidisciplinary tendencies within the very pedagogics domain. 
It frequently leads to the suspension of practical objectives out of the striving to 
secure a pure scientific status of the discipline. The negation of practical needs leads 
further on to the loss of a feeling for the specifics of the pedagogics practice, or to 
the treatment of the professional as something that has to reflect the strict 
application of scientific theories and discoveries. On the other hand, pedagogics has 
progressively mastered its autonomy as a unique academic field, getting 
emancipated from the so called stem disciplines: philosophy, psychology and 
sociology, and keeping to the referral frameworks at the same time. It has 
dynamically integrated the achievements of other social sciences, opening the new 
research areas and developing the new disciplines. In other words, “to keep the 
distance and to have a reference in relation to the other scientific disciplines was 
accepted as a legitimate position of one scientific area; it is not the reason to blame 
the pedagogics as not being autonomous” (Ibid., 2001, p. 130). 


The Transmission of Scientific Knowledge into the Politics and Practice of 
Education — Epistemological-Methodological Challenges 


Discussing the relationship between pedagogic theory and profession in German 
tradition, Edvin Keiner (2002) writes that the pedagogic theory was determined by 
practically oriented self-conceptions. Most pedagogues consider the results of their 
research as convenient for the transmission into the politics and practice of 
education, but at the same time, they are unsatisfied with the reception of their 
results by schools and teachers. 

There was a time when it looked as if the action research and qualitative 
methodology represent the “royal way” to scientific approach to various issues in 
education. However, the critique of educational research as unreliable in planning 
the changes in education, which had its peak in the USA law, the No Child Left 
Behind Act from 2001, resulted in the evidence-based research in education. It 
promoted experiments based movementon and random samples as the “golden 
standard” in investigation of pedagogic practice (Vujisic Zivkovic, 2013). This 
come back to the experimentalism had a strong support in OECD countries and in 
the scientific and political circles. The National Academy of Sciences (NAS) from 
Washington, has established a special committee working on the issues of the 
advancement of educational research, which explicitely rejecting the post- 
structuralistic thesis that social phenomena could not be explained by scientific 
objectivity. At the same time, the USA Congress has adopted the law favouring 
rigorous systematic research in education, and established the Institute of 
Educational Sciences at the Federal Departmant of Education, which had invested 
enormous resources within the program, What Works Clearing House — WWCH, in 
order to accumulate evidence-based research and to disseminate the results in 
educational practice. Similar examples could be seen in the other OECD countries 
(CERI, 2007). 

What missions and the achieved outcomes claim the representatives of the 
evidence-based movement in the educational research? They, like Robert Slavin 
(2002, p. 18), claim that the changes in education have been beyond the rigorous 
evaluation for a long while, although such evaluation resulted in a genuine scientific 
revolution in other areas of economic development. For example, the relations 
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between the research and practice in medicine is so firm that today’s medical 
doctors dont even think to ignore the results of scientific research, as their 
educational counterparts usually do. According to Slavin (Ibid.), it is necessary to 
have a big number of experimental studies which can prove the causal relations in 
education and thus lead to rigorous evaluation od educational programs and the 
outcomes of learning, and contribute to the accumulation of scientific knowledge 
and its dissemination through out the school system, which would result in a 
genuine scientific revolution in education. Such epistemological approach has 
resulted in accumulation of methodological knowledge in evidence-based research. 
First of all, it was evident in the focus on the large random samples, in the control of 
numeous variables in experimental and control groups. As relevant, considered were 
the studies with more than 250 students in a sample, or more than 10 schools 
(classes), while it was recommended to follow-up the innovations in education for at 
least 12 weeks. The researchers were not supposed to gather the data from the 
convenient samples, or to construct the knowledge tests themselves. What is 
essential is that the experimental and the control group are selected in advance 
(prospective studies), not afterwords (posthoc/retrospective studies); according to 
the meta-analyses the retrospective studies show higher efficacy of a 
program/textbook/educational software under study. (Slavin, 2008, p. 7). 

However, these findings did not convince the oponents of the randomized 
sampling. The promoters of qualitative methodology acuse their oponents as 
remnants of the “neo-positivistic restauration”. David Berlinner (2002) and other 
experienced researchers warn that no research option should be neglected since the 
issues under the study are the most sensitive, as the education issues are; there are 
many deviations from the adopted regularities, and these deviations are the 
important issues for educational research. That’s why one should not be afraid of the 
“softer” methodological approaches in an effort to resolve the complexes with 
“hard” methodology. One should rather consider that educational science is the most 
difficult one. It seems that Bridges (Bridges, Smeyers & Smith, 2008) is right when 
he points out that the studies which inform the politics and practice in education are 
much more diverse than those exclusively experimental. There are idiographic and 
nomothetic studies, or quantitative and qualitative studies, and they should supply 
answers not only on what is functional in education but also why and in which 
context something is functional. Also, pedagogic knowledge is not related only to 
the instrumental knowledge and to the solutions of practical problems. The 
researchers are the critics of educational politics, too; they are obliged to discover its 
ideological base even where, supposedly, there is none. 


Conclusion 


We live at times of intensive penetration of various academic traditions in 
organization of educational sciences, and of intensive infiltration of scientific 
paradigms in educational research. The historians have long since pointed out the 
duality of the conceptions of educational sciences: (a) as a “big sciences”, like 
medicine or engineering, and (b) as an anthropologically oriented science. The 
researchers are obliged to accept such dual character of their science. But, they 
should not, under any condition, accept isolationism and ethnocentrism in its 
development because it is not only against the character of scientific work but it is 
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politically and ethically wrong as well. The codex of the research ethics does not 
cover only the issues of validity of a research but the issues related to the 
professional role of the researcher, being one between a politician and a practitioner 
in education, too. The time has yet to come for deeper ethical review, which is a 
necessary condition for overcoming national and paradigmatic boundaries and for 
profiling the research communities able effectively to transmit scientific knowledge 
into the politics and practice of education. 
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NAPUCA CEPFEEBHA TUXOMMUPOBA / LARISA TIKHOMIROVA 
PEYEBOE BO3EMCTBME B COLIMANbHOM PEKNAME! 


SPEECH INFLUENCE IN SOCIAL ADVERTISING 


AdHoTauna / Abstract 


B cTaTbe paccMaTpHBaloTCd KOMMYHHKaTUBHble CTpaTeruu MW TAKTHKH peyeBoro 
BO3elCTBHA Ha MOTpeOuTeA (Ha IpHMepe COUMAaIbHOM peKaMBl). 

The article deals with communicative strategies and tactics of speech influence 
on the consumer (social advertising case). 


Kmoueepvie cioea: coumaibHad pekyiaMa, KOMMYHHKaTHBHBble CTpaTerHu HW TaKTHKM 
Keywords: social advertising, communicative strategies and tactics 


B coppemMeHHoM oOIecTBe, KOTOpoe MO%xKHO Ha3BaTb HHPOpMalMOHHbIM, 
aKTyaJIbHOCTb Hay4HOro HcceqOBaHHA B OOUaCTH peKaMHbIX KOMMYHHKAalIni, 
XxapakTep KOTOPOM OKa3bIBaeT OOUbUIOe BIIMAHHe Ha COIMMAJIbHbIe MPOIecchl, He 
BBI3bIBaeT COMHeHMa. Ha ceroqHaAlIHHli eHb oOlmyOMKOBaHO HeMalIO 
YCCIe{OBaHHH, MOCBALICHHBIX A3bIKOBbIM OCOOCHHOCTAM peKaMHOro TeKCTa (CM., 
HampuMep, Tpygsr E.E. Anncumosor, E.B. MegBeyepoi wu Apyrux aBTopos). 
OqHako IICHXOJIMHTBUCTHYCCKHH = COIMAIbHBIM aCIIeKTbI BO3CHCTBUA A3bIKOBbIX 
CpeJicTB Ha aypecaTa B TaKHX HCcCJIeqOBaHWAX, KaK IpaBUJIO, He OMHCbIBAaIOTCA, a 
€CJIM ONMCbIBaIOTCA, TO OUCH (pparMeHTapHo. 

J\etictspyt B pycile KOMMYHHKaTHBHO-IIparMaTwHyeckoro moszxoyqa K 
WCCICOBaHHIO AB3BIKOBbIX ABJICHMM, B WeHTpe BHHMaHHA KOTOpOrO HaxoyATca 
KOMMyHukamueHaa cumyayua (1), 2o6opawul u adpecam 6 ux coYyUarbHo- 
ncuxojlozuuecKom omuowenuu (2), a makoice 3HaYeHUA U qbyHKYyUuU PeYeaKMUGBHEIX 
ebicka3bieanuu [6, c. 3], MbI TpoaHaIM3upoBasIH MHTCHUMOHAIIbHYIO HalipaBJICHHOCTb 
TeKCTA COIMMAIBHOM peKaMbl MU CHCTeMaTH3MpOBaIM (baKTOPEI, IpezonpeyeuaouMe 
BbIOOP A3bIKOBBIX CpeCTB CyObeKTaMH peKaMHOM KOMMYHUHKaluH. Pe3ymbTaTOM 
paOoTbI cTala CHCTeMaTH3al[da KOMMYHMKaTHBHBIX cCTpaTerMii WU TaKTHK 
BO3CHCTBUA Ha HOTpeOuTesA. 

B pamkax vccieqoBaHua OBO MpoaHamM3upoBaHo 34 TekcTa pa3IM4HOrO 
oObema (OT cloraHa JO %KYypHaIbHBIX cTaTeii). OCHOBHYIO 4acTb BBbIOOpKH 
COCTaBHJIM peKIaMHble TeKCTHI M3 %*XypHasoB «Mtoru», «Ipodunb», «PyccKnii 
Newsweek» 3a 2012-2013 ronpl, a Takxe U3 O6a3bI PeKIIAMHBIX TeKCTOB, 
pa3MelleHHoH Ha BeO-calite www.textart.ru. 

Cormamiaicb Cc Te3HCOM 0 TOM, 4TO «OCHOBHad mpoOsmemMaTHuKa 
JIMHTBHCTHYeCKOrO §=6aHayiM3a =peyeBoro BOSJeHCTBHA CcBA3AaHa C U3y4eHHeM 
cTpaTeruii ropopallero WM BCeX HaxOJANIMXcd B erO paclopsxKeHHM A3bIKOBbIX 
pecypcos, KoTOpbie OlpesemAIOT OCTWKeHHe KOMMYHUKATUBHON Wes» [2, c. 23], 
MBI OOpaTHIMCh K aKTHBHO pa3pa0aTbIBaeMbIM COBPeCMCHHOM JIMHTBUCTHKOM (CM. 
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padotr T. Ban Jleitka, E. M. Bepemaruua, B. I. Kocromaposa, VW. A. CrepHuna, 
O.C.Uccepe wu ap.) MOHATHAM «KOMMYHUKaMUeHaA = cmpameeuAY  U 
«KOMMyHuKamu6eHad makmuxka». Bpidop Takoro MoyxXoya obycoBIeH TeM, YTO 
TCKCTbI peKyIaMHOiM KOMMYHHKalWH ABJIAIOTCA  IONOM cCO3HaTeJIbHOrO 
KOHCTPpyHpoOBaHHA, Web KOTOPOrO — OKa3aTb 3allIaHHpOBaHHoe BO3elicTBHe Ha 
aygutopuio. IIpu stom ocoOeHHO xoTesocb Obl TakxKe OTMeTHTb, YTO IA 
TIOHHMaHHA cCleluduKH peyeBoro BO3TeliCTBUA HaHOoee UpOAYKTHBHBIMU 
oka3aucb KoHnenmun O. C. Uccepe u E. C. Monoson. 

KomMMyHukKaTuBHy!o CTpateruio Bcsey 3a T. Ban Jfetixom u E. C. Honosolt Mat 
MOHWMaeM Kak «CBepx3aqja4dy, UAyUlylo OT afpecaHTa, HalipaBsIeHHylo Ha 
OCTwKeHHe KOMMYHHKaTHBHOHM WIM WpakTHueckoH Welw WM paccuHTaHHylo Ha 
OMpeseeHHbIM WepsOKYTHBHBIM 3pdpexT» [5, c. 278]. Taxruxy, c nosuunu A. A. 
Topsuesa, jryuilie BCero OxapakTepH30BaTb KaK «OHO WIM HeCKObKO AelicTBnii, 
KOTOpble ciHocoOcTBy!OT peamM3aluu crpaternu» [1, c. 183]. B cBoro o4epegs, 
TakTHuKa «OoOpeTaeT cBo10 tbopMy c MOMOLIbIO MpHema» [2, c. 182]. Stu Tpu 
WepapxXWuecKH CBA3AHHBIX NOHATHA («CTpaTerMa — TakTHKa — IpHeM»)) MbI u30pamu 
B Ka¥eCTBe NOHATHMHOM OCHOBBI JVIA peveBoro BO3AeHCTBHA Ha MOTpeOuTesaA. 

OrtajIkuBasich OT Te3Hca O TOM, 4TO peKIaMHadt KOMMYHHKalMa ABIIAeTCH 
MMVJDKeBOH, T.e.  BO3JeHMCTBHe  OCYIIeCTBIAeTCA MOCcpeyCTBOM  oO6pa3op, 
BO3JeCHCTBYIOINMX Ha cO3HaHNve permnuenta [2, c. 76-108], mpl oOpaTusH BHUMaHHe 
Ha TO, YTO B COMMAaIbHOW pekilIaMe KaKas-TO 4aCTb A3bIKOBbIX CpeCTB He CTOJIbKO 
co3qaeT oOpa3 OObeKTAa, CKOJIBKO BBIMOJHACT BCHOMOraTesbHble PyHKyHH. Tak, 
HallpHMep, HMIlepaTHBHbIe (opMbl «3BOHHTe UpaMo ceiiyac!»» He CTOIbKO 
yUaCcTBYIOT B CO3{aHHM OOpa3a PeKIAMBI, CKOJIBKO ABIIAIOTCA MIVIOKYTUBHOM CHsIOM 
YW MOOyxWarloT apecata K WevcTBHIO. 

B cooTBeTCTBHH C 9THM BbIBOJOM MO%KHO BBIJeCIHTb ONTAMH3Hpyroume 
cTpaTeruu, KOTOpble co3faroT ycuoBua Da 3deKTUBHOM KOMMYyHUKalMu (B 
YaCTHOCTH, ONTHMH3MpyA Mpoleccbl ouyyeHuA cooouleHuaA — 6BocnpuamuA — 
3anomunanua — Oeticmeua). TlocneqoBaTebHOCTb 93Tall0OB MbI YCTaHOBHJIM Ha 
OCHOBe IIPHHATO B pekamMoBeyzeHuH cbopmynsr «AIDA», BKoYaIolel B ceba 
yeTbIpe cTaqHu BO3elicTBHA: BHUMaHHe, WHTepec, %*KesaHe, eATeIIbHOCTb, U 
IMHeMHOH Moyemm KOMMyHuKaunMn K.WeHHoHa u Y. Yusepa [7, c. 144], 
cokycupoBaHHOlt Ha Tepewaye uHdopmaluu (30ecb WWId Hac aKTyaJIbHbIMU 
OKa3asINCb NOHATHA “KOLUPOBaHHe», «eKOTMpOBaHHe», «ILyM»>, <H30bITOUHOCTb»»). 
Bpijemaat crpaTeruv, Mbl COOTHOCHJIM UX C MCHXOJIOrM4eCKHMU TIpoljeccamMu u 
COCTOAHHAMH, a TakeKe C YCNOBHAMH KOMMYHHKallMH, OT KOTOPBIX 3aBHCHT 
YCIIe€WIHOCTh peyeBOrO BO3ACHCTBUA Ha alpecata. 

Ha o9tane nmosyueHua aljpecaToM cCOOOLIeHHA MBI BbIJeIAeM CTpaTerHio 
KOHIeHTpalwwn BHHUMaHWA, KOTOpad oOecIicunBaeT TIpMBeueHue BHHMaHHA K 
cCooOmeHH10 (AKTHBU3UpyeT HeMpOu3BOIbHOe BHUMaHHe). Kak npaBHsio, B padoTax, 
MIOCBAUICHHBIX A3bIKY PeKIAMbI, TOBOPHTcA O IIpHeMax, OPHeCHTHpOBaHHBIX Ha 
IIpHBIeyeHHe BHHUMaHHA, OfHaKO B HallieM I[peyicTaBleHwH HeOOxO,MMO 
paccMaTpuBaTb TakoKe clocoOnl ukcalluu u MepekmrOueHHa BHUMaHuA. Tak, 
HallpHMep, B peKJIaMHOM cyIoraHe «/ oxmadpa — Teno Oobpa u yeaorcenua. 
Bcnomuume o mex, Kmo psd0om» (www.molodezh79.ru) BHuMaHMe aypecata 
TlepekyouaeTCA Ha ero JIM4HBIM OMIT. 
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Ha otTane nepeqaun, AeKOAMpOBaHHA HW MHTeplipeTHpoBanuna coobujenua 
pekaMucTy HeoOxoAMMO TIpexOTBpaTHTb MoTepio MW HcKaxKeHHe HHPopmaunH. B 
paMkKax cTpaTeruw Hay J[eKOQMpoBaHHeM UM MHHTeplipetalMei B colMabHOH 
peklaMe IIPHBJIeKaloTca culeqyIolWlWe TaKTHKM: NpesOTBpawlenve OWMGOK pu 
Tepejaue 3a CueT NOBTOpa IJIEMeHTOB COOOMIEHHA; IpeqOcTaB.JeHHe apecaTy 
BO3MOXKHOCTH aJIbTepHaTHBHbIX TpakTOBOK cooOmeHHA. 

Ileppat TakTHKa, KaK MOKa3aJI aHaJIM3 TeCKCTOB, MOX%KCT PeaIM30BbIBATbCA He 
TOJIBKO B OOBCMHBIX TeKCTax, HO MW B cyloraHax: «Yucmbim mbiciam — 4“ucmotit 
zopod! JIto6ume ceo zopod!»; «B 3aypasbe poduica, 6 3aypasee Kpecmusca, 6 
3aypasve npuzoousca!». 

Bropast TakTHKa pealM3yeTca 3a CY¥eT DBOMHOM akTyaIM3alMH CMbICIa u 
A3bIKOBOM urpEl: «Y mycopa ecmb Odom» (muTH B TY. Ilepms). J[Boakui cMBICI 
BO3HHKaeT B pe3yJIbTaTe B3aMMOLelCTBHA BepOalbHOrO TekcTa WuTa Cc 
IIpHCYTCTBYIOLIMM H300paxKeHHeM Ha WIHTe MOOZOM Mapbt. 

Ha 9Tame BOCHpHATHA akpecaToM cooOuleHHA HaMM BbIjeeHa cTpaTerua 
yupaBeHua KpuTu4HOocTEIO. B paMkax 9TOM CTpaTerwH MO%KHO BBIJesIMTb 
TaKTHKH, O3BONAIOWMe OOecHeYHTb OarocKIOHHOe BOCIIpHATHe aypecaToM 
cooouleHua. STo, mpexe Bcero, co3qaHHe JOBepHa K CyOBeKTY peKJIaMBI: 
«Omxpot 06epb 6 ceoe cepoye. Bce Hauunaemca Cc CeMbU». 

Muemonnueckasd CTpaTerua osnKHa OOeCIeYHTb YCNOBHA [Id 3allOMMHaHHA 
cooOmjenua. K TakTuKaM 3TOM Ppyliibl Obl OTHECeHI Cle LyIouHe: 

1) npo6yxjeHue HMHTepeca K Teme coo6ujeHHA — HalipuMep, Osarofaps 
yeTKOM agpecayun: «Yuen 6 Humepnuem u ue e6epuyaca. Podumeau, 
3alyumum Oemeti om onacHozo KoHmenma». JlaHHasd TaKTUKAa ClOCOOCTBYyeT 
pearm3auuH He TOJbKO MHeMOHMYeCKOM cTpaTerHu, HO UM cTpaTerHu 
ylipaBJieHia BHUMaHHeoM (CM. BBIILIe); 

2) mpHgzanue cooOuleHu1o HeOOLIMHOH GopMbI — 3a CUeT CO3HAaTeIbHOrO 
HapylleHua opdorpaduyeckux u IIYHKTyaljHOHHBIX OwIHOOK: 
«Tpuzbleanue» (pexnama mpodeccnouasbHou apmMuu. B jaHHom curyyae bl 
B TeKCTe MepedepKHyTa. 34ecb co3aTeIM PeKMaMbI TIbITaIOTCA PeLIHTb 
TpoOemMy OTCYTCTBHA %KeaHHA UTM B AapMHIO, aKI[CHTMpysA BHUMaHve Ha 
TOM, 4TO MpodbeccuoHalbHad apMHA MOxeT (OPMUPOBATLCA TOKO 110 
%KewaHviIo — 0 MpH3BaHH1o). «YuacmKoeolli om cosa «yyacmue» 
(miTeHyep) — COBO «“y4YacTKOBbIM» OOpa30BaHO OT CIOBa «“y4acTOK»> HM He 
MOXKeT ObITb MOTHBHPOBaHO CJIOBOM «y4acTHe», OHaKO B KOHTeKCTe 
COUMaIbHOHM peKIaMbI COBa MIpeACTaBJICHbl KaK OAHOKOPeHHbIe AIA TOTO, 
YTOObI MOBbICHTh JOBepHe XKHTEeH K y4aCTKOBBIM; 

3) oOpatieHue K HacezleHuto Yepe3 OG0OmenHHe: «/Kueu, Poccua!», «Poduna- 
mampb 306em!», «3a Pooduny, 3a Modepnu3zauuro!»; 

4) uchob30BaHHe WHTAaT aBTOpHTeTHBIX Ose: «<JTi0b06o K Podune 
HauuHaemca c cemou» BD. Baxou»; «Ha nampuomu3m nuanupamo cmauau. 
Buoumo, npoeoposanuce...» M. Canmoixoe-[Ledpun»; 

5) HCNOb30BaHHe OTpHyaHHi wu KOoHCTpyKuMH c «HET»: «Ckaoicem 
HapKkomuxam «HET»! // Bydywee Hauunaemca cetiuac. OMCK 663 
HapKomukoe // O6nacmuHou HapKonoeuyeckuu Oucnancep: 30-26-89». 
BpmouHeHHbI Ha KpacHo-Oe0oM (done Ounbopah c M300paKeHuem 
OcTaHaBJINBalollelica KapHOrpaMMBIl, Oe3ycIOBHO, MIpHBJIeKaeT BHHMaHHe 
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3acTaBIIdeT 3ayMaTbcd oO mmpoOsmeme. «Cxascu «HET» acmme» (Ha 
OunOopye w300paxeHa JeBOUKa-NOspocToK c KocMuKamn). «He npooceu 
ceor0 axcu3Hb» (Ha OunOopye u300paxKeH UYU MO Wopore MoOD0N 
YeIOBEK C YEPHbIM IIATHOM BMECTO TOJIOBBI); 

6) HcHOL30BaHHe WpHemMa rpagaunu: B VUaxtepHete ony0muKoBaH 
BHAeOpouMK, KOTOpbI mocBaweH Tony mMonogzexu 2009: nox mecHto 
«IIpekpacHoe jasleKo»» CMOHTHPOBaHbI Kalpbl U3 COBETCKOM MCTOpHu Oy 
lo3yHrom «Camas Jlyullad cTpaHa Ha 3emye». JJanee co3qaTemM posMKka 
PaccKa3bIBaIOT 3PHTeIIO O COBPeMCHHOM MOJIOAe%KU MOCTCOBeTCKOrO 
TepHoga (ppa3bi Ha :boHe CTaTHYHBIX OOpa30B MOOWeKU, HAapHCOBAHHBIX 
WIM CMOHTHPOBaHHBIX 43 (boTorpadui): 

* «Yue6a, meoa npodeccua — ne nyscnbl cmpane» (pe3iome c 
3aroyoBKamu «MEHEJDKEP» BeropouieHsi B ypHy); 

¢ «Teewmb, Kypuus, dyeuv. Yupews 6 55-60 nem» (u300paxeHnue 
yepena); 

* «emu — ne cobupaewsca» (Ha cemetiHo dbotorpadun w300paxeHna 
T{BOHX JeTel CTaHOBATCA YCPHBIMH); 

* «Cemba — He cobupaewbsca» (v300paxKeHHe MYKYMHBI TOKE CTAHOBUTCA 
YepHBIM, (boTOrpadusa pBeTca MoMoaM); 

* «Apmua — ne cobupaewoca» (Ha apMelicKou PoTorpadun YepHble nATHAa 
BM€CTO JHOeH, PoTOrpadusa pBeTcs). 

Ha 9tTane dopmMupopaHHa Kakoro-M00 pelieHHA y pellMMMeHTa MO%KHO 
BbIJCIHMTh CTpaTeruio MpAMOrO BIMAHHA Ha MPHHATHe pellieHHa, KOTOpad 
BbIpakaeTcA B TOOyWKICHHH afpecaTa K jelCTBMIO, MOfeIMpyA cHuTyal{HIo 
TIpHHATHA pelleHus: «Zannamu Hanozu u cnu cnoxouno»; «oaocyl, a mo 
npouepaew!». 

Tak, MbI paCCMOTpeJIM BCe BbIAeICHHbIe HAMM KOMMYHUKaTHBHBIe CTpaTeruy, B 
TO BPeMA KaK KOJIM4ECTBO peasIM3yeMbIX B peKIaMe TaKTHK MW IpvemMoB 
MOTCHIMaIbHO CTPpeMHTCA K OCCKOHCYHOCTH, 4TO 3aCTaBsIAeT Hac OrpaHHuHTECA 
lipuMepaMuH HaHOoslee XapaKTepHbIxX cyyyaeB. AHasIM3 TeKCTOB MOATBeEPAI 
cnpaBeIMBocTb Te3uca E. C. Ilonopoli 06 acHMMeTpHYHOM COOTHOMIeCHHH MexKy 
TaKTHKOM WM UpPHeMOM: «...c OHO CTOPOHbI, OJMH HM TOT %Ke MpHeM MOXKEeT 
TMOJYHHATBCA pa3HbIM TaKTHKaM, T.e€. OHA CTPyKTypHadt eAMHHIa MO*KeT 
TlepeaBaTb pa3sHble CMBICJIBI, a C Apyrol — OHa TAKTHKa MOXKET BepOaIH30BaTbcA C 
TIOMOIIbIO pa3HbIX TWpvemMoB» [5, c. 284]. MUccneqoBanue xapakTepHbix cBa3elt 
Me@*Ky CTpaTerveli HM TakKTHKOM MoKa3a0, YTO HaMOoNee yNOTpeOuTebHBIMN B 
PeCKIaMHOM TeKCTe ABJIAIOTCA Te MIPHeMbI, KOTOpble OOecHe4MBaloT peaIH3al{H1o 
cpa3y H€CKOJIbBKHX TaKTHK H cTpaTeruii. B KayecTBe IpHMepa MOXKHO paccMOTpeTb 
PA] NOMyIAPHBIX B peksaMe IIPHeMOB, OTIM4AOUMXCA KOMIVICKCHBIM J[eHicTBHeM: 

VUcnomb30BaHve HpOHHH: 

«3Hala Oe6ouKa NpeKpacHo — no nymam xoOumb onacuo!» (pekKMaMHbIli W1akaT 

MHopMupyeT eTel O TOM, TO HeIb3A XOAMTb M0 MyTAM); 

«Coegem Oaem Oukuli Kom: 

He 6epu cuzapemy 6 pom! 

Ce6a napKomukamu He mpaéu. 

7Ku3Hb — 60m 3mo paz0olbe! 

TTomuu — meou 6vibop: 30opoeve!» (www.slon.ru). 
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Vicnombp30BaHve Takoro MpHema OOBACHAeTCA TeM, YTO MOAOOHBI TEKCT HeCeT 
TIO3HTHBHBIM HaCTpOM, WaxKe ecIM HM TOBOpHTcaA B HEM O Cepbe3HbIX MpoOsIemax. 
Upouusa MopbliiaeT 3am0MHHaeMOCTb HW OJHOBPeMeHHO pacnosaraeT afpecata K 
HeKpuTMyueckomMy BocnpHaTuto. Hepeyko TakWe TeKCTbI MOABIIAIOTCA B BUC 
pudMosaHHBlx :bpa3 W CTHXOTBOpeHHi. 

Huocucmemuvle 6Kpanienua IpMBJIeKalOT HeIPOW3BOJIbHOe BHHMaHHe, 
TIOBBILMaIOT CeMaHTHYeCKyIO EMKOCTb TeKCTa MH B TO %K€ BPeMA CIOCOOCTBYIOT 
3anomuHaemoctu: «Hal 00%awee cmpaxoeanue». 

IIpopeyeHHoe vccieqOBaHHe B paMKaX KOMMYHHKATHBHO-lIparMaTH4eckoro 
JIMHTBUCTHYeCKOTO TMOAXOAOB MO3BONIMJIO BbIABHTb PJ] 3aKOHOMepHOcTei B 
WeKOQMpOBaHuM CMBICIa COWMaIbHOK pekiambl. JlaHHBIii MOLXo nopoxteHua 
TeKCTa OTpaxKaeT [TCHXOMOrM4eCKyIO J{MHaMHKY OCYLJeCTBIII€CMOrO aBTOPOM 
pekwaMHOll KOMMYHHKalMww HU ero OHOBPeMeHHy!O lparMaTHueckyto0 
HalpaBJICHHOCTb Ha MOCTpoeHHe CTpyKTypbI MOHHMaHuA UW  CTpyKTypbl 
BO3JeHCTBHA. 
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HATASIINVA BACUJIBEBHA JAHMSIEBCKAA, CBETNAHA EBFEHbEBHA 
OBCAHHMKOBA / NATALIYA DANILEVSKAYA, SVETLANA 
OVSYANNIKOVA 


NPOCBETUTENbCKAA ®YHKLIMA COLIMANbHOM PEKNAMbI? 
EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION OF SOCIAL ADVERTISING 


Annortayna / Abstract 

CraTba TocBaleHa BOTIpocy 06 OCcOOoOM cTaTyce TEKCTOB COMMaJIbHOM pekKaMbl 
B paMKax COBPeMeHHOrO pekaMHoro AMcKypca. YTBepxAaeTca PyHKUMOHAaIbHaAd 
OIM30CTb 9THX TEKCTOB K JIMTepaTypPHbIM IIpou3BeyqeHHaM. JIuTepaTypHbIM XapakTep 
COMMaIbHOM PeKIaMbI OOOCHOBbIBACTCA TOCpeACTBOM (PPYHKUMOHAIBHOM OM30CTH 
MTepaTypbl WU cCOWMaIbHOM pekiambl. MatepvasioM aHas3a cily%KaT TeKCTHI 
HapyxKHOH (yM4HO) pexkambl. PaccmMatpHBaeTcd YTeTepOoreHHOCTb aHHBbIx 
TEKCTOB, M BbIABJIAIOTCA HX OCHOBHBIC TEMBI. 

The article is devoted to the special status of the texts of social advertising in the 
framework of modern advertising discourse. Functional proximity of these texts to 
literary works is approved. Literary character of social advertising is substantiated 
through functional proximity literature and social advertising. The texts of outdoor 
(street) advertising serve as a material for the analysis. Heterogeneity of these texts 
is considered and their main themes are identified. 


Kmoueepie cioea: pekiiama, rio0av3alua, COUMaIbHad pekiaMa, (PyHKIUHH 
PeKIaMbl, BOCIHTaTeJIbHad HalipaBJICHHOCTb peKIaMBbI 

Keywords: advertising, globalization, social advertising, functions of advertisement, 
educationally oriented advertising 


PekmaMa KaK BH, JeATeJIbHOCTH BXOJMT B Cibepy OOLIeCTBeHHBIX CBA3eH 
OTHOWeHHH, HO Onarofapa cBoei cnelMpuke oObINHO BBbIJeAeTCA Kak 
CaMOCTOATEJIBHBIN TpeqMeT W3yYeHHA, B KOTOPOM MIpHKaqHOM actieKT 3aHHMaeT 
3HauHTeIbHOe MecTo. B Poccnu neyaTHad, a TakxKe ayMOBM3yalIbHaa (Tesle- U 
payquo-) pekilaMa HayWHaeT pa3BuBaTbCA ObICTpbIMH Temmlamu c 90-x rr. XX B. 
Cerogua Onaroyapx1 CMM pexnama mpespaTuiacb B MOLIHy!O MHAycTputo, 
yCTaHOBHIacb THMOBad CTpyKTypa pekaMHOl eatTembHoctTH. HecmyuaitHo, m0 
mMuHeHutO H. II. Anapeesoii, pexamMa sBIIAeTCA B HaCcTOAMee BpeMA OHOM U3 
COCTABJIAIOMIMX MapKeTHHTa, OJHHM M3 paciipocTpaHeHHbIxX BUAOB HHPopMallHu U 
KOMMyHukaluu BoobIe [1, c. 5-6]. 

Kak Buy crlelwuuyeckoi JeaATesIbHOCTH peksaMa Yale BCero accolMupyetca Cc 
KOMMeplve, mpoyaxel TOBapoB Mu ycylyr. Tem He MeHee C ApeBHeilmux BpeMeH 
CyUIeCTBOBaIa peKIaMa MOJHTHYeCKad, a Ha pyOexe XX—XXI BB. yKpelMOcb 
MOHATHE COWMaIbHOK pekamMbl. B nocueqHuve Obl ITOT BU peKaMbl 3aHUMaeT 
ocoOoe MeCcTO B peKJIaMHOM JIHcKypce. 


' AccneqoBaHue BEITIONHeHO pu duHaHcoBOl NoAZepxKKe PYH®: rpant Ne 14-04-00575. 
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Couuanvnaa pexiama — 3mo ocobolti Bud pacnpocmpaHAemol 6 yupenCcOeHUAX 
u cpedcmeax CMH nexommepueckou unq@opmayuu, HanpaeleHHou Ha OocmudtceHue 
2ocyoOapcmé6om usu oOpedHaMu UuCcnoAMUMeNbHOU § elacmu —_— onpedeneHHoIx 
OOWECMBEHHO 3HAYUMDbIX Yerel. 

OcHoBHas 3alada COMMaIbHOM peKIaMbl — IpHBIIeYb BHHMAaHHe IoOfel K TOM 
WIM WHOM aKTyaIbHOli mpoOsIemMe, Kak, HallpHMep, BOMPOCbI COlMMasIbHOTO 
HepaBeHCTBa, HH3KOrO YypOBHA %KH3HH, 30POBbA HallM, OTHOWeHHM MexKy 
MOKOJICHHAMH MU T. 2. CerogqHa HanOoree BocTpeOoBaHHbIMH TeMaMH TeCKCTOB 
COUMaIbHOM peKaMbI ABIIAIOTCA OopbOa C HapKOTHKaMH Ui aJIKOTOJIM3MOM, OxpaHa 
okpyxKarolleH cpexbl, coOmoxeHve WpaBul AOpoxHOrO ABWKeHHA, WponaraHya 
30POBOro OOpa3a 2KH3HH, yBaxKeHHA K CTapLIMM UT. J. 

Bce 9TO HO3BOJIAeT CUHTATb TEPMHH “COMMasIbHad PeKIaMa>> BECbMa YCJIOBHBIM, 
JMUIb MpHONM3HTeIbHO OTpaxKaIOWMM CYTb HM Ha3HayeHHe TaKHX TeKCTOB. 
Ilonaraem, 4TO Te WIM MHbIe HOCHTeIH COMMaIbHOM pekIaMbI lWeecooOpa3Hee 
PaccMaTpHBaTb KaK COYUaIbHO OpueHmUpOsaHHyio pekiamuylo lumepamypy. B 
CaMOM J[eJie, Leib TaK Ha3bIBaeMOl COMMAIbHOM PeKIaMbI OTHIOJb He B TOM, YTOOBI 
TIpoOWaTb, a B TOM, 4TOObI yYOEAHTb YeIOBeKa XKUTb UM BeECTH CeOA B COOTBETCTBHH C 
HpaBCTBCHHbIMH HOPMaMH, MOCTyHaTb MO COBeCTH, CTPCMHTbCA K BbICOKOMY HU 
JJOCTOMHOMY — OHM CIIOBOM, Leb 6ocnumame.sionaan. KyibTuBupysA B YeOBeKe 
YeJIOBeYeCKOe, Take TeKCTLI (PYHKUMOHATIbHO MpHOMWKaIOTCA K HeOOJIbIIHM 10 
oObemy JIMTepaTypHbIM Mpon3sBeyzeHuaM. He ciyyalHo OAHOM H3 OCHOBHBIX IPHMeT 
COUMAaIbHOM PeKaMbI ABJIACTCA «“MOrpyKeHHbIM>> B WeHTp ee coyepxKaHuA «oOpa3z 
V3 2KM3HU»> WIM CaMa %KM3Hb, BbICTyMaloWle Ia alpecata uHO0 UpHMepom, sM600 
aHTHIpHMepoM. 

B mocneqHee BpeMA COMMaIbHad BOCTpeOOBaHHOCTh Takoro poja peKsIaMHBIX 
TCKCTOB 3HAYHTEIbHO BbIPOCIa B CBA3H C HEKOTOPbIMM HeraTHBHbIMH TIpoleccaMy, 
Pa3BHBalOWJMMHCA B COBPeMeHHOM OOmlecTBe. 3axJIecTHyBIadt MUp riobamM3alnAa 
BC€ CHJIbHee NOMaBIAeCT HALMOHAIbHY!O CaMOOBITHOCTb TOrO WIM HHOTO Haposa, 
cneyupyyeckhe KyJIbTypHble TpaqHWMH UW CTepeoOTHMbl, pacTBOpad HX B OOUIeM 
TpoctpaucTBe rioOaibHoro (BHeHalHoHalbHoro) mupa. IIpuBeyem B mpHMep 
HeCKOJIbKO CJIOBAPHBIX TOJIKOBaHHM JIEKCeMBI 2tobalu3zayua (CeroqHA CyleCTByeT 
MHOXECTBO OlpeseeHHH STOTO Mpolecca, IpH4eM Kaka HayKa BbIABJIACT B HEM 
KaKHe-TO CBOH, BaxKHble HMCHHO JIA Hee aCHIeKTHI). Cp.: 

«/nobanuzayua — HayaBulaica B 1990-e rr. akKTHBM3alHA Mpolecca ycuseHua 
B3aHMOCBA3aHHOCTH Mpa, BCeBO3pacTalollero BO3eHCTBHA Ha COLMHAaIbHYIO 
JCHCTBUTCIbHOCTh OTJCJIbHBIX CTpaH, pa3IMYHbIX (aKTOPpOB MexKAyHaposHoro 
3HaYeHHA: IKOHOMMYECKHX HM MOUMTHYeCKHX CBx3eH...» (lommTonorus. CroBaps). 

«/ooanuzayua, HayaBilaica B 1990-e rr. akTHBH3allMA Mpolecca ycuseHua 
B3aHMOCBA3aHHOCTH ~Mupa, BCeBO3pacTalollero BO3eHCTBHA Ha COLHaIbHYIO 
JCHCTBUTCIbHOCTh OTJCJIbHBIX CTpaH, pa3IMYHbIX (aKTOpOB MexKyHaposHoro 
3HaYeHHA: IKOHOMMYECKHX H MOUIMTHYECKHX. ..»> (QHUMKIONCAMYeECKHH CIOBapb). 

«[odanu3zayua — Tpowecc BCeMHpHOM 9KOHOMMYeCKOH, MowuTHMYecKOH u 
KYJIbTypHOM WMHTerpalun u yHuduKayHH. OCHOBHBIM CJIeACTBHeM 9TOTO ABIIAeCTCA 
MHpoBoe pa3eleHwe Tpyya, Murpalua (4, KaK TWpaBHIO, KOHIeHTpalua) B 
MaciTaOax BCel MmlaHeTbI Kalutasa, padoueli cuJbI...»» (BukHiequa). 

«n06aauzayua [Hem. Globalisation < nat. globus — map] — nommrt. 1) Tepmun, 
Boe B OOUXO” c Havana 1985 r. («qoKTpHHa Petirana»), o3HadaIOLWIMi, TO 
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CILIA uMeroT npaBo BMeLIMBaTbCaA B BOMHBI, UAyU[Me B CTpaHax TpeTbero Mupa U 
«30HaX %KM3HCHHBIX UHTepecop CILLA»; 2) pacmpoctpaHeHwe KkakHx-I1. 
HaUMOH@JIbHBbIX ABJICHHM (Halip., IKOHOMHYCCKHX CBA3eH) 3a Upeesbl CTpaHbh» 
(CnoBapb HHOCTpaHHBIX cos nog peg. H. T. Kommexa, 2006). 

«l no0banuzayua — BBICHIAaA cTaqua MCTOpHyeckKoro lpowecca 
WMHTepHalMOHaIH3alHH IKOHOMMYECKON, (PUHAHCOBOM, KyIbTyPHOM eaTebHOCTH 
yeIOBeueCcTBA, BbIPaKalollaicd B POPMUPOBaHHMH T00aNbHOrO HHPOpMalMOHHOro 
lpoctpanctpa (MutTepHeT, CIMyTHHKOBad CBA3b HU Jp.)...» (leorpaduyeckaa 
3HUMKIONe THA). 

«/n06anuzayua — 1) OObeKTHBHBIM, eCTeCTBeHHbIN Mpolecc paciipoctpaHeHua 
TOCTWKCHHM «BbICOKHX)» KYyJIbTyp Ha BeCb MHp, Upexkye Bcero Ha KYJIbTypbI 
«HV3LIMe» C IeIbIO HX IpHOMKeEHHA K KyJIbType MepeAOBbIX CTpaH; 2) cTpemmeHve 
K Quxtatype CHIA u 3anaga Hay OcTasbHbIMH HapoyaMu HU...» (OHUNKIONequA 
KyIbTypoNOrMn) u Ap. [3]. 

Bce mpvBeyeHHbie onpesemeHua copa «elobaluzayua» coyepxKaT OOLTy1O 


cemy «rporecc BCeMMpHoro oObeqHHeHHA, B3aHMOJeHCTBHA, 
B3aHMONPOHHKHOBCHHA pa3HBbIX CTpaH WH UX KyIIbTyp pyr B Apyra». OueBuqHo, 
Tmo00abHoe oOObeqHHeHMe cTpaH HM HapoyoB — sABIeHHe Hen30ex%KHOe 


3aKOHOMepHOe Jit COBPCMCHHOLO YPOBHA pa3sBHTHA WHBMIH3aNNH. OWHAaKo y 3TOrO 
«3AKOHOMEPHOTO»> ABJICHHA CCTb U3epxXKN HeraTHBHOTO XapakTepa: MOaBIAeTCA 
3HAYMMOCTb OTCIbHOM JIMYHOCTH Cc ee OCOOeCHHEIM, KYJIBTypHO-HCTOpHuecku 
TIpeonpeyeseHHbIM OTHOIWeHHeM K %XKW3HH, JIOXAM,  OKpyKarolleit 
TeUCTBUTeIbHOCTH; UeIOBeK CTAHOBUTCA HM4erO He 3HaYall[MM BHHTMKOM B padoTe 
Me€XaHH3Ma MHPOBOrO MacilitTaba U WO3ITOMY MepecTaeT OLyWlaTb ceOa IM4HOCTHIO, 
TepseT Bepy B CeO H B CBO BO3MOXKHOCTH Ha YTO-TO BIIMATb, YerO-TO WOOUBATECA. 
Ho ruaBHoe — oka3bIBaroOTCA HeaKTyaJIbHbIMH Te TpayMUMOHHbIe IWeCHHOCTH, KOTOpbIe 
BeKaMH CKIaIbIBaIMCh B CO3HAHHU JOWeH Kak TpeycTaBuTenei ommpeyeseHHoro 
Hal{MOHAJIBHOFO KOJIICKTHBA. 

Takoe nomoxKeHHe Jes KacaeTcA He TOJIbKO MaJIbIX HapOHOCTeH, TpayMUHOHHO 
MOrOWaeMbIX Ooee KpyWHBIMM KyJIbTypaMu, HO HU Takoll fpeBHeli u 
MHOroyncIeHHOK Halu, Kak pycckne. He cayuaiiHo MHOrMe CuOBapH B kayecTBe 
MCTOUHUKA rIo0basM3allHu Ha3bIBarloT AMepHky H 3alaHble CTpaHbl (CM. BBIIIe). 

EctecTBeHHOe CTpeMJIcHHe YeIOBeKa COXPaHHTb CBOe€ MeCTO B OOMIecTBe u 
CBOIO KyJIbTypy B TOOaIbHOM MUpe BBI3bIBACT PeaKI[MIO MPOTHBOelCcTBUA, 
CONpOBOXKTAallylocdA arpeccueli He TOJIbKO MO OTHOIMCHHIO K TpesycCTaBuTesamM 
Ipyrux HallMOHasIbHOCTel, HO M K MpeCTaBHTeAM CBOeH Hal[MOHasIbHOCTH, uU60 
HUBeIMpOBaHHe ITHMYCCKHX I[CHHOCTel Heu30ex%xKHO IIPHBOAHT K pa3pyLIeHHto 
BeKOBBIX CBA3CH MexKTY UX HOCUTeIAMU. Cp. w300usyrOIMe B MocleqHve FOB B 
cpecTBax MaccoBoli HHMopMallMu coobIeHuA O pocTe HellpHaATHA, HeTepmuMOCTU 
WM Wake HeHaBHCTH pOCCHAH TO OTHOMICHHIO pyr K Apyry. OOpa3 BoHHEI, He 
CBA3AHHbIN C BOCHHBIMH elHCTBHAMM apMHH, BCe 4allle NOABJIAeTCA B TeKCTAX, 
MOCBALICHHBIX TOBCeAHeEBHOM 2%«H3HH PoccuM, 0 4eM CBMACTeJIBCTBYIOT, HallpHMep, 
Takue pyOpukKM Telle-, paquo- WH MeyaTHOM %xXypHamMcTuKu, Kak «J,OpooKHBIe 
BOHHbD>, «<JlagHble BOMHEI», «KOMMYHaJIbHbIC BOMHEI>, «CeMeiHbIe BOMHbD) H T. I. 

KoveuHo, HelpaBHJIbHO MW HeaIbHOBUTHO BMHUTb TOJIbKO riobaM3al[HIO B 
TOM, 4TO CeroyqHA MpoOucxOAMT c pyccKHM co3HaHHeM HM caMoco3HaHHem. Mbr 
C4uuTaeM, 4TO y CIOXKMBIUIelicaA CHTyallMu, KpoMe roOamM3allMH Kak BHellIHeli 
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IIPHUMHBI, CYWIECTBYIOT elle H IPW4MHbI BHYTpeHHero xapaktepa. Ha30Bem Be V3 
HMX, Ha Halll B3IIayq, OCHOBHbIe: 1) uaeonorM4ueckad (uM UcTOpHyecKas); 2) 
COWUMaJIbHO-BOCIIMTATeJIbHaA. 

Tloy udeonozuuecKou npudunoi Tloqpa3syMeBaeTca OTCYTCTBHe 
TrocylapcTBeHHOM Ue, BbICTyMaouleH B KayecTBe OOBeAMHAIOUIeH Hal{H10 
AyXOBHOH cKpenbi. B Hauane 90-x roqoB Mpoumoro Beka, B Mepwoy, Nepectpoiikn, 
Kora pyxXHyjla KOMMYHMCTHYeCKad HeOMOrHA MU yHecla 3a coOou B HeObiTHe 
KOMMYHHCTHYeCKHe HeasIbl, Ha KOTOPBIX Oosee 70 NeT BOCIMTbIBAIOCh HacesIeHHe 
Poccun, oOpa3oBaslacb Tak Ha3bIBaeMasd Meoormyueckad mycTora. JltoqM WoxKHIOTO 
WM 3pemoro BO3pacTa, IIPHBbIKIUMe %KHTb pau cBeToro Oyzyuero MH TpodHo 
BUMTaBUIMe B CeOA BbICOKHe HpaBCTBCHHbIe WeHHOCTH pyCCKOl KYJIbTypbI 
(auTepatypbl, WyONMUMCTHKH, OOpa30BaHHA, HayKH, My3bIKH, XYJO2%Ke€CTBeHHOTO 
TBOPYeCTBAa H Ap.), He CIeWIMJIM paccTaBaTbca C 9THMM WeHHOCTAMH, a, HaodopoT, 
CTpeMWsIMcb cOepeyb UX OT BIIMAHHA XJIBIHYBUIMX B Poccwio 3allaHbIx 
crepeotunos. Momoyoe xe nokoeHve, He yclieBliee BbIpacTH Ha TpexKHHX 
wjleamax, OKa3aIOCb B HpaBCTBCHHOM IycToTe, TOUHee B HPaBCTBCHHOM xXaoce: 
TOMHUMO (a 4acTO HM BMecTOo!) TpaqHUMOHHBIX Aya PoccuM HallMOHasIbHO- 
KYJIBTYPHbIX CTepeOTHNOB B MaCCOBOe CO3HaHHe C MOMOLIbIO pa3HOro poya 
MeJMaTeCKCTOB AKTHBHO NIPOHMKasIM HECBOHMCTBeHHbIe JIA pyCCKOl KapTHHbI Mupa 
yCTaHOBKH, IWeHHOCTH, Hyeamb. B pesyibTaTe OoubUIad 4acTb poccuiicKoro 
oOulecTBa yxKe Ha CTbIKe BCKOB OKa3allaCb TaK WIM MHaye «MOATOTOBICHHOM» K 
yTpate TeCHBIX CBa3eH C HallMOHaJIbHbIMH TpaqMUMAMH, K «IpHHATHIO» UeasioB 
MOTpeOIeHHA HM MaCCOBOM KYJIbTypbl KaK IIpOyKTOB MMpoBOoH robann3ayHn 
(mloq4epKHeM, 4TO B HaCTOALMIeH CTaTbe MbI KaCaeMCA TOJIbKO HEKOTOPbIX CTOPOH 
IyXOBHO-HpaBCTBeHHOTO aciiekTa r100aH3al{Hy). 

TakuM oOpa30M, UeolorMueckad Mpv4nHa pa3sbeHHeHHOCTH pyccKoro 
oOujecTBa HM pocTa B HEM arpeccHu cBa3aHa, MO CyTH, C OCOOeHHOCTAMM ero 
MCTOPHYeECKOrO pa3BHTHA. 

Bropaa Ipw4unHa, couualbHo-eocnumamejbnaa, — 3TO OTCyTCTBHe B Poccun 
Ha TIpOTWKeHHU JBaTWaTH C JIMMIHHM JleT rocyapcTBeHHOM MONMTHKU BOCIMTaHuA 
TpaxKyanckoro ooOuectsa. Mexay Tem 6e3 UposyMaHHou UM NoceqOBaTeIbHO 
HpOBOQHMOHM TocyapcTBOM cCTpaTerHH BOCIMTaHuA TpaxkaHHHa HeBO3MO%KHO 
CO31aTb TAPMOHHYHOE OOUIECTBO, HeJIb3A IIPaBHJIbHO BLICTPOHTb B3aHMOOTHOMICHHA 
M@XKY OTCbHOM JIM4HOCTHIO UM BUIACTbIO, MEKZY pa3sHbIMH JIKObMH UW pa3sHbIMu 
HaljMOH@JIbBHOCTAMU B OHO ctTpaHe. He cmyuaiiHo Takve BelMKHe pyccKue 
TIpocBeTHTeIH, Kak J. U. Donsu3un, A. A. Tlomenos, H. U. Hosuxos, 
A. H. Paguuies, cuntTalu, 4TO TOMbKO 2ocyOapcméeHHoe BOCIIMTaHHe cCIOcoOHO 
«MHO2KUTb HCTHHHBIX CbIHOB OTe4eCTBA»>, HOCHTesIeH NOAIMHHOM HpaBCTBeHHOCTH, 
«CTPeMALIMXCA K TpyqoOuIOOuIO, IpWexKaHHiO, CKPOMHOCTH, JIIOOBH K HayKaM 
peMéciaM, paclwMpeHv1O CBOMX 3HaHHii, CaMOCOBepIICHCTBOBaHHIO VW BeJIMKHM 
qeuaM Bo ciaBy OreuectBa» [2]. 

C nayana 90-x rr. mpouoro cTrosleTuA y poccuiickoro NWpaBHTeJIbCTBa He OBIJIO 
e2MHOK JOKTpHHbI BOcMTaHHaA Hawuu. Tlocne pa3pylieHua KOMMYHMCTH4eCKHX 
wyleasioB OOMjecTBy He ObIO MpeszNOxKeHO HMYerO B3aMeH, HHKOTO, Ka3aJIOCb, He 
MHTepecoBasIO HPaBCTBCHHOEe HM MICHXOOrM4ecKoe COCTOAHHE OOMeCTBa, KOTOPOe B 
3TO BpeMaA BCe Oosee U OoNee TepsIO CBA3b C Hal[HOHaJIbHbIMH KOPHAMH, BEKOBbIMH 
TpaqMuUMAMU, HOpMaMu poccuiickoro obmujexuTua. UW tompKo B mocnegHue 1,5-2 
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TOa UpaBHTebCTBO, BHAMMO, OCO3HaIO HeEOOXOMHMOCTb pelleHHA COLMMasIbHO- 
BOCHMTATeJIbHBIX 3afla4, Cp. HaCTOMYMBbIM MWOHCK Ha ypoBHe rocyjlapcTBeHHOH 
TIponaraHAbl OCHOB Ue HaWMOHAJIbHOTO CA MHCTBA, B KaYeCTBe KOTOPbIX OOMIECTBY 
MOCIeLOBaTebHO Mipesaranuch PyToo, omumuuaya «Cou-2014», cnopt, 6oppoa 
3a 3Q0POBbIi OOpa3 2%KH3HH, Uealibl IpaBocaBHA, MOUCK rocyapcTBeHHOro TMMHa, 
BOCHHTaHHe TaTpHOTH3Ma HM Ap. aCcleKTbl COUMabHOM %*u3HH. UTo 13 
TIpeqOKeHHOTO OKaKeTCA B UHTOre OOLIECTBeHHO MpH3HaHHO yee (uu 
He€CKOJIBKHMH UeiMU cpa3y) OObeAMHeEHHA MU BOCIIMTAaHHA Hall — OcTaeTcaA ToKa 
4TO BOIpOCOM, HO sCHO OHO: 6e3 MpoxyMaHHOM UU mMocieqoBaTeIbHOM 
TrocyapcTBeCHHOM NMOJMTHKM AYXOBHO-HpaBCTBeHHOTO BOCIMTAaHHA BCero OOMeCTBa 
WM KaxKQOrO KOHKPeTHOTO YesIOBeKa HEBO3MO%KHO CO3JaTb CHJIbHYIO, CXMHy!IO U 
HemloOeauMyto cTpaHy. 

Oyuako jouroe OTCyTCTBHe KaKHX Ob! TO HH ObIO OOBeCAHHAIOIWIMX 
BOCHMTBIBaIOWIMX Halluio Hel MpHBesO K COBpeMeHHOM couMabHON cuTyalHu 
HeTEPHHMOCTH VM OTHYKJCHHOCTH POCCHAH MO OTHOWeHHIO K Apyr Apyry. Kak 
MIOMbITKY BbIXOLa 3 9TOTO HpaBCTBeHHOrTO TyIIHKa MbI paccMaTpHBaeM 
TlepHOAM4eCKH Mpesjyaraempte (a B WoceqHee BpeMA BCe Yale) MpaBHTeIbCTBOM Te 
WIM WHbIe Ue, OM3KHe K COUMaIbHO 3HaYMMbIM, paccuHTaHHble Ha 
oOulecTBeHHOe Ipw3HaHWe HM perTeHsyroujwe Ha cTaTyc Hal{MOHasIbHbIx 
cTepeotunos. IIpu 3ToM cpeycTBa, MHCTPpyMeHTBI HW IpHeMbI BHeEApeHuA B MaccoBOe 
CO3HaHHe «HaWMOHAJIbHOM Ue) MOTYT ObITb pa3HbIMH, 3TO H 3aKOHBI (Cp. 3aKOHBI, 
orpaHHunBalollve KypeHve UW Mpoyaxy alKoroya), H pasHoro posa MeMaTeKCTBI 
(Tene-, paqMO-, ra3eTHble, *KypHaJIbHbIe), H pekaMHad uposyKuua. He nocneqHee 
M€CTO 3aHHMA€eT B 3TOM PAY COMMAaIbHad peKsIaMa, OCOOCHHO aKTHBHO BXOMAMIad B 
MeJ{HalIpocTpaHcTBO B HocuIeqHee BpeMaA. 

J\evicTBuTeIbHO, Ha TesIeBMAeHHM, payqHo HW B 2KMBOM IIpocTpaHcTBe ropoya 
TOABHJIOCb OYCHb MHOFO PeKI@MHBIX TeKCTOB COMMaIbHoro xapaxktTepa. [log 
(KUBbIM IIPOCTpaHCTBOM ropojla> MOHMMaeTCA YopoycKoH saHqWwapT co 
BCTPOCHHBIMM B Hero TOYCUHBIMH PeKaMHbIMH OIOKAaMH COOTBeTCTBYIOMeH 
TEMATHKH, KOTOPbIe JOCTYMHbI HeMOCpeACTBeEHHOMYy (XKHBOMY) BOCIIPHATHIO BCex, 
KTO HaxOJUTcA B OWKaMMIeM OT 9THX ONOKOB OKpyxKeHuu. Kakoro poyla 9TH 
TeKcTbI? KakoBo ux coyepxKaHve? O 4uem onM coobmaroT? K yemMy mpH3biBaloT? 
IlonbiraeMca OTBCTHTb Ha 9TH BOTIPOCHI. 

IIpupeyeM HeCKOJIEKO IpHMepoB YJIMYHOM peKIaMBI: 

1. OcHoBHow TekcT pekjamHoro cooOmjeHus: Yuen 6 unmepnem u He 
eepnylca. Zaumumum Oemeit om npecmynnuxkoe 6 cemu! — TexcT 
COMpoBoxyaeTch# MMeHaMH Hu (oTOrpatbHaAMM KOHKPeTHBIX JUOfel Cc 
yka3aHHeM Mx BOspacta. 

2. OcHoBHOM TekcT pexkjamMHoro coooOueHua: Monaexanu mym? — 
Conposoxyaetcad KpymHol doTorpadueli BenuKoro noKOBOsIAa 
Barpatuona u Haamucnio «Benuxult nomKkoeodey. I py3un». 

3. OcHoBHOH TeKcT pekamMHoro coobmeHus: Mocxea, 2012, 2013. Topood 
epamomubix s1100el. — CompoBoxaeTcA TOIbKO KOHTpacTOM UBeTOBOTO 
odopMsIeHua: KpacHoe — 3010TOe — YepHoe Ha OesIOM Poue. 

4. OcHoBHol TeKcT pekamMHoro coobujeHus: Jobpaica!l Cm. 290 YK P® 
«Honyuenue esamku». Cm. 291.1 YK P® «llocpednuyecmeo 60 
e3amounuyecmee». Cnenuanonana snunua «Hem  Koppynuuu!». 
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WWW.ZAKON.GOV.SPB.RU/HOT_LINE 576-77-65. — Conposoxyaetca 
KpacouHon KapTHHOM, HWKHIOIO NOMOBHHY KOTOpOM 3aHuMaeT OobUIOe 
KOJIM4eCTBO MayekK Cc Kyl}opaMu OcTOHHCTBOM 5000 py6., a B BepxHeli 
YacTH MYXKCKOM CHJIY3T 3a TIOPEMHOM pellleTKOM, C pyKaMH, CKOBaHHbIMH 
HapydHuKaMy; My2KYHHa JlepxKHTCA 3a IpyTbA PeWeTKH. 

5. OcHoBHOM TeKcT pekjlamMHoro coobujeHua: Bovixan — yOueaewb ceda, 
ebl0bixaa — Opyeux. — TeKcT compoBoxyaeTca H300paxKeHveM Tropalieli 
CurapeTbl, JbIM KOTOPOM 3aKaH4MBaeTcA JeTAMei Wye. B Bepxy TeKcTa 
Ha YepHOM (boHe KpaCHbIM UBeTOM BBbIeseH pHTOpHyeckHi Bompoc «Bcé 
paeno?!». 

6. OcHOBHOM TeKcT pekjamMHoro coobuleHua: Beds 3a60ma nystcna Kancoblit 
dens! — ConpoBoxgaetca KpynHow cotTorpapueli peOeHka sIeT Tpex- 
yeTbIpex, HaquHch1o <Jomowb OpowenHbim OemsAmM U OemsM-uHeaIUdaM», 
Upu3bIBoM «/lomozatime euecme c namu miloserdie.ru» U PpUcyHKOM, 
w300paxKalolluM OOubITy!O Apy2KHY!O CeMBIO. 

7. OcHoBHOow TekcT peknamHoro coooOuleHua: Becb 6 HaAHIO? — 
Compopoxyaetca KpynHol dororpadueti peOeHKa jsIeT MATH-IWeCTH, 
B3aHATOFO HMHTeICKTYaIbHOM Urpol, a TakKKe MpH3biBoM «//poeodume 
dolbue Bpemenu Cc OembMu» HU puTOpHuecKuM BorIpocom «Bcé paeno?!», 
BBIJ[CJICHHbIM KpaCHbIM IBETOM Ha 2KeJITOM (poHe. 

8. OcHOBHOM TeKcT pekiaMHoro cooOmleHHa: Onu nepescueym meoux 
enykoe! — CooduleHue 2aHo Ha cboHe Mycopa B JIecy HM ConpoBoxKAaeTca 
KpyNHOM HajHcbio Ha KpacHoM (poue «//ec — He mecmo Oaa mycopa! Vse- 
ravno.net». 

9. OcHoBHoM TeKcT pekiamMHoro cooOmjeHHa: boimb dotcenmibmenom 
npocmo! Jtocmamouno ycmynumb mecmo. —  CompoBoxyaetca 
PHCYHKOM, H300paxKalOlWIHM cCHTyalMi0 B OOLIeCTBeHHOM TpaHcroptTe: 
My%X4HHa B CMOKHHTe CTOMT Bose CHAAWel MONOAOM OepemeHHor 
2KCHIHHBI. 

10. OcHoBHoi TekcT pekjamMHoro cooOmjeHna: Bsa no menouu — cel no 
Kpynuomy. Tpaéeste nakazbieaemca uuenuem céeobodbl Ha cpoK 00 4-x 
sem (Cm. 161 YK P@®). — Composoxyaetca KpynHbIM PHCyHKOM, 
w300paxKalolJuM MOJON0rO YesOBeKa C PyKaMH 3a CIIMHOM; B WayOHAX OH 
Jep2KHT COTOBLIM TeseOH, HO pyKH CKOBaHbI Hapy4HukKaMu. 

Kak MO2%KHO 3aKJIOUMTb y2Ke H3 ITHX IPHMEPOB, TEMbI PeKIAaMHBIX COOOMeHHH 
CBA3AHbI C MOBCeAHeEBHOM %KH3HbIO Joel, C UX pacxo*KHMH MHCHHAMH, 
CyKJCHHAMH O TOM, YTO MPOHCXOAHT B CTpaHe, WIM OWCHKaMH 3TUX CobbITHH (cp.: 
TeKCTbI M10, HOMepamu 1-4), a TakwKe C BOCIIMTaHHeM B MaCCOBOM cCO3HaHHM 
oOpIBaTesleiH MpaBMIbHOrO OTHOWeHHA K ApyruM, ceOe, CBOHM JeTAM, CBOHM 
MIOCTYNKaM, CBOeH %KH3HH WM 2%KH3HH OKpy2KalOUlMx (CM. TeKCTbI NOX HOMepaMu 
5-10). 

CreqyeT NOqYuepKHYyTb, 4TO IpoOsIeMa BOCIHMTaHHA Tpaxkdal ABJIAeTCA Beyuel 
TIA YNMYHOM COUMaIbHOM peKaMbI, MOCKOUbKy MOWaBIAOWlee OObIIMHCTBO 
IIPOCMOTPeHHBIX HAMM TeKCTOB MOCBAL[CHO MMCHHO BOCIIMTaHHto. Tak, HalipuMep, 
B PYCCKOIOBOpALIMX MpeAcTaBuTesAx pocculickoro OOLIeCTBa BOCIIHTEIBaIOTCA 
cyleylyouue KayecTBa: 
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1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 
11) 


12) 


3a0oTa o wetax («/Iposodume c Oememu O6onbme epemenu!»; 
«Pacckancume Oemam o...»; «Hayuume Oemei...»; «OdunHadyamo 
eeyepa! A 20e cetiuac eau pebénoK?»; «A 6bl 3Haeme, O YEM OVMaem, 4mo 
uyecmeyem bau celH?»; «Hous, umo6ber cname! Hecoeepwennonemnum 
3aNnpeuwjeHO HAXOOUMbCA 6 PA36IeEKAMENbHbIX 3A6eOeEHUAX UU Ha yluye 6 
HOUHOe BpeMA 6e3 ConpoBOsCcOeHUA POOUMeeU!» VI TIp.); 

OTBETCTBCHHOCTh pOmuTeei 3a HHTepHeT-KOMMYHMKallMI0 Ux JleTeii 
(«Yuwén @ unmepHem u He bepnyrcal»; «Ozpadum Hawux deme om 
epednou uxq@opmayuu!»; «Podumenu! Ozpadume Oemeti om HeHyorcHol 
unqopmayuu!»; «3auumum Oemet om onacHozo KoHMmeHma!» NU Ip.); 
HOOOBb K CBOeMy ropoyy uM paliony («A mob ceou pation!»; «A 
Ju0610 ~MocKoéecKue yluyot nocae doxcoA!»; «boime Mockee uucmoim 
zopodom!»; «Ilepmb menaemca. Menatica u moi! Mor — Kyaomypxaa 
cmosuya!» Wt Ip.); 

3a00Ta O 4MCTOTe yIHU, ropona, upupowB («Oxu [mpeqMerTEI ObITOBOTO 
Mycopa] nepeacueym meoux euyKoe!»; «Fucmo ne mam, 20e yOupaiom, a 
mam, 20e He copam!» Wi Jp.); 

cBoOoya OT BPeHbIX IPUMBbIYeK, CTPeMJIeHHe K 30POBOMy OOpa3y 2KH3HU 
(«Bpema ue kypumo!»; «Bovixaa — yOueaewb cea, BbIObIXaA — Opyeux»; 
«He uu Opyea 6 6ymolike — uiyu 6 ueno6exe!» Hi Ip.); 
3aKOHONOCIyIaHHe, B TOM 4cIe coOmOAeHHe OpOKHBIX paBH 
(«Bx1i04U noBopomHuK — coxpanu emy [pyroMy y4acTHHKy JBYWKeHHsA] 
acu3ub!»; «anc ua cnacenue. IIpucmeenuco!»; «[Toanoi 3a pyiém... Bes 
meoa nycmo! [uMeetTca B Buy, 6e3 MorMOmero B aBToKatactpode]»; 
«Cnpawmueaiom eo3pacm? IIpodaeey umeem 3akonHoe npaeo!» Ui Tp.); 
cTpeMuleHve ObITb KYJIbTYPHbIM, BOCIIMTaHHbIM 4elOBeKOM («bolmb 
Oocenmibmenom npocmo! JTocmamouno ycmynume mecmo»; «llepmb 
meusemca. Mensuca u moi! Moi — kyiemypuaa cmonuya!»; «Coxpanum 
Kpacomy zopoda OA Hawux demeti!»; «Mockea — 2o0pod 2pamomubix 
ode!» u Tp.); 

CTpeMsIeHHe ObITb HpaBCTBeCHHBIM YeloBeKoM («Yecmuocme. Ymo amo? 
Paccxancume eawum odemam!»; «/Tio6060. Umno amo? Pacckascume 
eauum Oemam!»; «[omozaume cmapuxam! Boi mooice He ecezda Oydeme 
MONOObIMU.» Hi IIp.); 

IIpeBeHTHBHad 3a00Ta O cBOeM 37,0poBbe («KaKkou ocuomp 6aoicHee? 
ITIpouou 6ecnramuyro Oucnancepu3zayuro!»; «bepezeu 300poebe cmosody!» 
M Mp.); 

OCTOPOXHOe, OTBETCTBEHHOe OOpallleHve c orHem («Ozonb He O14 wymoK! 
C oeném He wymu!»; «/Tyuwme 3ancueat 6 Kye, uem 6 necy!» Hi p.); 
TOJepaHTHOCTh K IIpesCTaBUTeIAM WHbIX Hal[MOHabHocTei («/Tonaexanu 
mym? Bazpamuon — Benukuti pycckuti noaxoeoodey. I py3zun!» v4 Ap.); 
39KOHOMHOe HCHONb30BaHHe 9HEPrHH HM BOLI («“OkonOMb gyHepeuio! 
Pacxooyu eé yenecoo6pa3no!»; «Io Kanne ymekatom peku!» H IXp.). 


Kak BHAHO, CIICKTP TCM BOCHHTATeCJIBHOTO 3HAYCHHA B TeCKCTaX COMMaJIbBHO 
HalipaBsIeHHoli peKJIaMbI AOCTATOUHO WIMpoOK: OT B3aHMOOTHOIMCHHM pozuTesei u 
neTevi JO SKOHOMHOTO OTHOMICHHA K SHEPropecypcaMm. OHako BaXKHO, 4TO BCC STU 
TeMbI YKJIabIBAaFOTCA B OHO odmlee CMBICJIOBOe HOC — «YeJIOBCK TOJIKCH ObITB 
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KYJIBTYPHBIM HW BOCIHTAaHHbIM>>. ITO, MOKHO CKa3aTb, OMMHAHTa, TOUKAa OTCYeTA, 
OCHOBHad Hed COMMaIbHOM pekaMbI Kak (eHOMeHa MaccoBOli KOMMYHUKalnn. B 
KOHKpeTHBIX COOOUIeHHAX aHHad Wed MpescTaBIAeTcA 4Yepe3 KaKOM-TO OHH, 
ompeyeseHHbI aciieKT OBCeqHEBHOM %KV3HH YesIOBeKa — UHTepHerT- 
KOMMYHHKalMi0, OTHOWIeHHe K OKpy2Kalolleli cpeye U JNOZAM, OTHOMeHHe K 
CBOeMY 30pOBbIO, HOBeeHHe B OOMeCTBe HM Ha Aoporax, OTHOWEeHHEe C 3AKOHOM 
T. 0. buarofapa 9THM OOIe3HaYHMBbIM CTOPOHaM 2KM3HM YesIOBeKa, HaXOJALIMM 
BbIpPaKeHHe B peKIaMe, OHA HM CTAHOBUTCA coyUualbHow — HalipaBseHHOl Ha 
OOMIeCTBO, “OTBETCTBEHHOM» 3a (OPMUpOBaHHe B MaCCOBOM CO3HaHHH JYXOBHO- 
HpaBCTBCHHBIX MeaJlOB, CBA3AHHBIX C IOHATHAMH KYJIBTYPbI, 34KOHA HW 3AKOHHOCTH, 
MOCIYWaHHA, yBAKeHHA, WoOpa, cipaBeyuBoctu. bmaroyapa 9ITOMy, KaK HaM 
Ka@KeTCA, COMMAIbHad peklaMa HM lIpHoOpetaeT KayecTBa, B OlpeeeHHOM CTeleHH 
cOmmxKaroljMe ee C JIMTepaTypoli, Ha3HayeHHeM KOTOpOM BCerfa CUHMTAaOCb 
Bo30yxKeHHe B yMax JONeH yCTpeMsIeHHOCTH K WOOpy, ciipaBewIMBOCTH, MpaBye, 
Kpacote, JyXOBHOCTH. 

TlospyeHue W paciipocTpaHeHnne TaKHx peKJIaMHbIX TeKCTOB Ha yJIMWax PyCCKUX 
TOPOJOB MOXKHO TOJIbKO IIPHBETCTBOBATb: MBI MOTePAIM Wesloe MOKOeHve 3a TOI 
OTCYTCTBHA MIpOCBeTHTebCKON JIMHHM B eATCIIBHOCTH rocyapcTBa, Tellepb BaxKHO 
coxpaHuTb Oyfyuiue. besycnoBHo, peKilaMa He CIOCOOHa pelIHTb 3/eCb BCex 
BOIIpPOCoOB, HO XOTA ObI HAIOMHHTb YeJIOBeKY O TOM, YTO BOKpPyr Hero He BparH, YTO 
K@KbI W3 HAC JOCTOHH yBaxKeHHA, YTO TOJIbKO BMECTe MbI MOXKEM ClelIaTb KU3Hb 
myuiue H WoOpee, elf BOHe NO] curly. 
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PROCREATION EDUCATION AS A CONDITION OF PREPARING 
GLOBALLY COMPETENT CITIZENS 


AdHHoTauna | Abstract 


B yaHHou cTaTbe aHalM3upyeTcaA MOHATHe «rO0abHad KOMIICTCHTHOCTD)) B 
KOHTeKCTe eMorpauyecko mpoOsematuKn. ABTOp yTBep»xKqaeT, YTO OCBOeHHE 
PeMpOAyKTHBHOM KYJIbTypbl SABIACTCH  4aCTbIO HOATOTOBKH r00asIbHO 
KOMII€TCHTHBIX TpakKaH, momMoraromel j ciopMHpoBaTb  lpeBeHTMBHOe 
pempoaxykTHBHOe caMooripeyeyeHwe JIMYHOCTH Cc y4eTOM OOMIeCTBeHHBIX 
oTpeOuocteHi. SOTO HalpaBleHve oOpa30BaHHa aBTOp oOo03Ha4aeT Kak 
«HpOKpeallHOHHoe oOOpa30BaHie» HW UpOBOAHT oOO380p cyLIecTBylOlero oMbiTa 
TpokpeaWMoHHoro oOpa30BaHHa B Poccuv, B TOM 4ucIe c UpHBIeyeHHem opM 
Me@x*KAyHaposHOro COTpyAHHYeCcTBA. 

This article examines the concept of «global competence» in the context of the 
demographic perspective. The author asserts that the development of reproductive 
culture is the part of preparing globally competent citizens helping to generate 
preventive reproductive self-determination (self-identification) of the person with 
regard to the social needs. The author refers to this area of education as to 
«procreation education» and reviews existing experience of procreation education in 
Russia including its examination through international cooperation aspect. 


Kiroveévie cioea: ipoxpealuouHoe oOpa30BaHHe, ri00a/IbHadt KOMICTCHTHOCT, 
pelposykTHBHas KyJIbTypa, pellpoAyKTUBHOe camMoonpeyeeHHe 
JIM4HOCTH 

Keywords: procreation education, global competence, reproductive culture, 
reproductive self-determination of the person 
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IIpouecc rno6ann3aluHH WpuBHec B HayKy HOBbIe MpOOJeMHble NOMA, HOBbIC 
NOHATHMHBIC KOHCTPYKTbI, HOBbIe 3aaun Dt cHcTeMbI OOpa30BaHHA, Takue Kak 
«MODPOTOBKa ry00abHO KOMMeTeHTHBIX rpaxkyaH». JjaHHad cTaTba MOcBAINeHa 
YTOUHEHHIO 3TO 3aadH B KOHTeKCTe Jemorpaduyeckoii npoOsemaTuKn. 

Tlonatue «rio6anbHad KOMIMCTCHTHOCTb»>, KaK MBI HomaraeM, XapakTepu3yeT 
YeJIOBeKa, %KMBYIIeTO B 3T0xy «Oe3 TpaHUl)», B HX IPOCTpaHCTBeCHHOM, BpeMeHHOM, 
HHPOpMallHOHHOM, KOMMYHUKaTHBHOM H HOPMaTHBHOM MOHMMaHHH. KoneuHo, Ha 
TaHHbIM MOMeHT paHUMUbI CyIeCTBYIOT, HO OHH pa3MbrBatoTca. IlomMuMO TJIKOCOB 
9Ta TCHCHIMA HeCeT ABHbIC MH CKPbITbIc MMHYycbI. Tak, AMXOTOMMA «IMdHOe — 
oOlecTBeHHOe» BCe Gomee ycNOKHAeTCA, pacliMpad Hu yrmyOnat KOH(IMKT 
HoTpeOHocteli MExKTY HHAMBHOM, ceMbeli, rocywapcTBoM (c MpHcyuiHMu emy 
HalHOH@JIBHBIMH HHTepecaMH) fO HafrocyyapcTBeHHOrO, a B alibHeiilliem u 
oOujemMupoBoro ypoBHa. 

Tene3uc MOHATHA «MOQTOTOBKa T00aIbHO KOMIICTCHTHBIX TparxkqaH», 
OYCBHAHO, CBA3AH C KOMII€TCHTHOCTHBIM Mogzxon0M. Ho He B y3KOM, a INMpOKOM 
cmpicie. B y3KOM MOHHMAHHH KOMIIeTCHTHOCTHBIM MOAXOA MpoomKaeT COBeTCKHE 
TpaquuMu yTHIMTapHOrO NoOMMTeXHU4decKOrO OOpa30BaHHA UM paccMaTpHBaeT 
yeloBeka (ydalleroca, BOCIUTAHHUKA, CJIylaTeA MT. 0.) B KavecTBe «H3qeINA», 
KoTOpoe B cBOei «FOTOBHOCTH)» OJDKHO OTBedaTb TpeOOBaHHAM pbIHKa, 
paOoToyatema, Mpow3BoqcTBeHHoro mpouecca. B  wuHpoKomM — cmMbicse 
KOMHe€TCHTHOCTHBIM MOUXON, Ha Halll B3TIAT, OTpaxkaeT HeabHY!O, ITAIOHHY!O 
Mepy COBepIIeHCTBA 4eOBeKa, POJCTBeHHyIO 0 cBoel aTeTukKe pyroii 
W3KOOIeHHOH KaTeropuH OTeyeCTBeHHOM Meqaroruku — «BCeCTOPOHHe pa3BuTat 
muqHoctTp». Ho kaxkyait IMGHOCTh pa3BHBaeTCA M0 coOcTBeHHOM yHHKasbHOii 
TpaekropuuH, Torga Kak «rmoOaibHad KOMMCTeCHTHOCTh rpaxKqaHHHa) 
TipeqHa3HaueHa He CTOJIBKO AJA CaMOpacKpBITHA ero MOTeHUMH, CKONbKO WIA 
KOMMYHHKalMii C MHpOM, HO3ITOMy aHHad XapakTepHcTHKa JOJbKHa cOfepxKaTb 
Hekve YyHMBepcaMv, He  3aBMCAINMe OT #MecTa %KHTeIbCTBa, Bua 
HpodecchoHambHoli edTeMbHOCTH, oma,  BO3pacTa,  Hal[MOHaJIbHOCTH, 
peMrMo3HbIX UpeqmouTenui. Hanpumep, K yHuBepcamHAM cJIeqyeT OTHeECTH 
9KONOrMYecKHe, BaleomorudeckHe, HHPOpMalHOHHbIe HU [pyre KOMMeTeHIIMH, 
OaroqapsA KOTOPBIM FOCTHTaeTCA HHTerpalluaA U OTHOCHTeIbHad McHxoMorMyeckasr 
KOM@OPTHOCTb CyMeCTBOBAHHA YeOBeKa B MUpe «6e3 rpaHulp». 

BepostTHo, Oa30BbIMH TpHHIWNaMH HOATOTOBKM rio00anbHO KOMIeTCHTHBIX 
[p@kTaH ABIAIOTCA MPHHUMMIbl OTBETCTBEHHOCTH HM COIMabHO COmMAapHOcTH. 
To6anbHO KOMMeTeHTHBIM TpaxkqaHH4H MOHHMaeT Mepy OTBeTCTBeCHHOCTH 3a 
peamM3allHio CBOMX MOTpeOHOcTeli, MOHMMAaeT, HACKOIBKO AOporo OHH OOOiiTyTCA 
o6mectTBy u upupoge. V Tak xe, KaK MOLIb OKeaHa CKabIBaeTCA U3 MUJUIMOHOB 
Kaleb, Oyayulee esoBeyecTBa 3aBHCHT OT OTBeTCTBCHHOCTH HU CTereHH 
COUMAIbHO COMMMAapHOCTH KarxK Jor. 

B dyHKUHOHAaIbHOM OTHOIWWeCHHH MOATOTOBKa T00aIbHO KOMIe€TCHTHBIX 
TpakyqaH WpeqHa3sHayeHa Id CHWKeHHA PVCKOB B pa3JIM4HbIX ciepax 
%KV3HETCATCIIBHOCTH YeOBeKa HU OOMIECTBA, B TOM 4CIe B IpoKpealMoHHoLi cdbepe, 
T. ©. chbepe Pu3H4eCKOTO BOCIIPOH3BOCTBA YeOBeKa. 

«[Tpoxpeayun» (maT. procreatio — poxyeHue, MmpousBeyqeHHe Ha cCBeT) 
Tospa3yMeBaeT pork AeHHe TeTeli U ABIAeTCA CHHOHHMOM TepMHHa «penporzyKuna», 
KOTOpPbIii AKTHBHO HCMOUb3yeTCA B MeHKO-OuOTOrMYeCKHX MccleqoBaHuAX. B 
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oOacTH COWUMasIbHO-ryMaHHTapHoro 3HaHHA, Ha Halll B3TA, MpeAMOUTUTe Hee 
YCHOb30BaTb HMCHHO TePMHH «pOKpealla», TEM CaMBbIM TIOJYePKUBAA, YTO B 
(bokyce BHHMaHuA HaxosATcA He OnOMOrMYeCKad MpHpoa perpowyKUMU YeOBeKa, 
@ COIMMOKYJIBTYPHbIM KOHTCKCT NOBCeXHEBHOM %KH3HH, KOTOPbIM ee COMpoBoOxK Aer. 
OTOT KOHTCKCT B HCTOpH4¥ecCKOM HM HalMOHaIbHO-reorpapuyecKOM U3MepeHHAX 
OYCHb BapHaTHBeH HM UMeeT OOO MpocTop AIA TBOpyecTBa (He cyy4aiiHo, 
«KpeaTHBHbIi> OO03HadaeT — CO3HaTeJIbHbIM, TBOPYeCKHH, Tora Kak MOHATHE 
«pelpOAYKTHBHBIM» MO-pasyMeBaeT JlevicTBue 10 OOpa3lly H JIMWIeHO TBOpYecKorO 
Havana). Ho, y4HTbIBad CJIOXKMBUIYIOCA TpayMUHIO MCHOb30BaHHA TepMHHa 
«penpOAyKTHBHOe TOBeeHHe» B COMMaJIbHO-ryMaHUTapHOM 3HaHHV, B paMKax 
Hallux UccleqoBaHHM WM aHHOM cCTaTbH MbI TOBOPHM O Tako cepe 
*KV3HECATCIBHOCTH, KaK cibepa mpokpealMu UU pealH3yemoM B_ Hel 
penpoyKTHBHOM MoBezeHunH. 

IIpoOnema «Cesep-lOr B mpokpealjHOHHOM MWIOCKOCTH ABJIACTCA 3CPKAaJIbHbIM 
OTpaxkeHHeM KayecTBa %KW3HH HM BbIpaxkaeTcd eMorpapuyecKuM KpH3HCOM 
Pa3BHTBIX CTpaH B MPOTHBOBeC JeMorpaPuyecKOMy POCTy pa3BHBaIOLMXcA CTpaH. 
TlocneqHue cBoli 9SKOHOMMYeCKHH uM mpounii Heyclex KOMICHCHpyl!oT 
«peIIpOLYKTHBHBIM YCIIEXOM>, H He TOJIBKO B ero OHOMOTHYeCKOM, HO H KYyJIbTyPHO- 
aHTpOMosOrM4yecKOM cMbIcue. B HacToslee BpeMA BOJIHa MMrpaHToB «c TOra» 
OTHIO(b He aCCHMMJIMpyeT, a MeHAeT yksIay] 2%KW3HH pxaya eBporelicKux cTpau, 
aKTHBHO IIpHBHOCA CBOM Tpaquynu. Buyumo, WepHoy,] MMCCMOHEpcTBa eBporielicKol 
KYJIBTYPbI 3AKAHYMBACTCA BMECTe C YMCHbINCHHeEM YHCJIa e€ MCKOHHBIX HOCHTesIeH. 
Haypuraromutica 100-nerHuit roOunet mepBoli myOmmKauMH MeccHMHCTHYeCKHX 
pasmpiuenui O. Wineurmepa («Saxat Esponpm, 1918 r.) qaeT MOBOA OLeHUTS, 
HaCKOJIbKO BeEpHbI OKa3aJIMCb 9TH NPOrHO3bl MH HACKOJIBKO PelIpOAYKTUBHBIM yCrex B 
WONTOCcpOuHOH TWepcieKTHBe MO%*KeT OKa3aTbCA TIaBHbIM KO3bIPeEeM B MHPOBOM 
COOTHOLICHHH CHJI HW peCypCHBIX BO3MOXxHOCcTeH [9]. 

Uro xacaetca Poccuu, KoTopad HaxoHTcA B eMorpadHyueckol «AMe> BeCb 
MOCTCOBeTCKHH epvHo, TO B TeyeHHe Npowemwux AByX ecaTHMeTHH Ha 
TOCyapCTBCHHOM YPOBHE IIpeAMPHHUMaJINCb Mepbl, HalipaBJIeHHble Ha MOBbIMIeHHEe 
poxwkqaemocTH UM CHWKeHHe CMepTHOCTH HaceyeHHa. OHH 3aKJIIOUaIMCh B 
pedbopMupoBaHHn CHCTeM 3paBooxpaHeHHA M COUMAaIbHOM 3alMTbI HacesIeHHA, HO 
TMOCEAOBAaTeIbHOM HW KOMIMICKCHOM MpOHaTaIMCTCKOM MONMTHKU He NpOBOAMIOC. 
JlocturHyToe NoBbIlieHve CyMMapHOro KoIpPmuuneHtTa poxgaemoctn c 1,29 (2005 
r.) qo 1,69 (2012 r.) moka He oOecteunBaeT MpeoqoMeHNA enomlyIAIMOHHbIX 
IIpoljeccos (cM. perslaMeHTHy?o TaOsmuy [8]). 

Ha doue 7-mMusimapaqHoro HaceseHuaA 3eMIM eMOMyNAWHA OTACIbHBIX CTpaH 
ABJIACTCA He KaTaCTpodou, a cKopee KOMMeHCaTOPHBIM MeXaHH3MOM, HO, HCXOgA 13 
HalMOH@JIbHBIX WHTepecoB, 93TOT OOCTOATeIBCTBO TpeOyeT KOppeKTHpyIOWHXx 
JevicTBHH, B TOM 4ucIe B ccbepe OOpaz0BaHHaA. 

Cuctema oOpa30BaHHa JO CHxX op He BOBIedeHa B Mpolecc WeMorpaduyeckon 
cTaOumu3aluu pocculicxoro o6usectBa. JloukombHoe OOy4eHHe aKI[eHTHPOBaHO Ha 
MOJTOTOBKe K IJKOJIe, WIKOJIa — Ha NOATOTOBKe K BY3Y, a BY3bl TOTOBAT K 
TIpodeccHoOHasIbHOH JeATeIbHOCTH, KOTOpOM B aIbHeilIeM OoNIee MONOBHHBI 
BBIIYCKHHKOB He 3aHMMaloTca. C yyeTOM 93THX peasNMit oOpa30BaHHe OJNKHO 
(opMupoBaTb He TOKO 3allac y3KOMpoeccHOHasIbHbIX KOMUeCTeHUMH, HO HM MHOH, 
Oolee YHHBeEPCaJIbHbIM COMUMOKYIbTypHbIM Oarax, KOTOpbIM OyyeT akTyasleH BHe 
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3aBMCHMOCTH OT JaIbHeliiiero npodeccHoHalbHoro NyTH HHTMBUAAa, NpuomMKaA 
ero K 3TAJIOHY «r00aJIbHO KOMIICTeCHTHOYO rpaxk{aHuHa». 

Mbr HoularaeM, YTO OHA U3 TaKUX YHMBepcalMi, OTBCUAaIOlad NOTPpeOHOCTAM 
JIMUYHOCTH H OOIIecTBAa B 3N0xy riobaH3alluu, — ITO penpodyKmué6HaA Kybmypa. 

JlanHHat KyIbTypa olpeyemaer OTHOIWeHHe K ocodoMy dparMmeHTy 
yeIOBeyecKOM TeslecHOCTH — cHOcoOHOCTH MponowKeHuA poa (dbepTuIbHOCTH). 
OcoOol oHa ABIIAeTCA B TOM CMBICJIe€, UTO He HIpaeT CyIeCTBeHHOM pou A 
TOW epxKaHuA %KU3HH ee HOCHTeIA — KOHKPeTHOrO HHIMBUAa, a MpescTaBlaer 
coOol NOTeHIMaIbHYIO BO3MOXKHOCTb — HOapHTb %KH3Hb JIPyTOMy, T. €. OTBCUAeT 
lIpex ye Bcero HHTepecaM pola, a He HHIMBUAyaIbHbIM WoTpedOHocTam. UeoBek — 
CJMHCTBCHHOeC 2KUBOTHOC, KOTOPOE MOXKEeT CO3HATeEIIbHO MPOTHBHTbCA IIpHpore 
PenpoayKTMBHEIX mpoleccop (3a4aTHe, OepeMeHHOCTb, poObl, rpyHoe 
BCKapMJIMBaHue), Hapyliiad IPHYHHHO-CJIeACTBCHHY!O CBA3b MC2*K Ty CCKCYaJIbHbIM U 
PeMpoAyKTHBHBIM ToBeyeHvem. CTelleHb H HalipaBsIeHHOCTb MosoOHOrO poga 
BMEIaTesIBCTB PerlaMeHTUpyeTca KyIbTYpOH. 

PenpoaykTuBHad KyIbTypa (WIM, KaK CHHOHHM, KyJIbTypa pelpodyKTHBHOrO 
MOBeCHHA YeOBeKA) OXBATHIBACT COBOKYIHBIM KYJIBTYPHbIM OMIT peryMpoBaHHa 
CHOCOOHOCTH TpOWOIDKeHHA pola, CKIaNbIBAaBIIMicA B XOe 3IBOJIOIMOHHOTO 
pa3BuTHa deoBeyecTBa. B paMKaX KOHKPeTHBIX KYyJIbTyp, CYIICCTBOBaBIIHX B 
TIIpOWWOM WIM CYyIIeCTBYIOINIMX B HacToAlemM, HaOmHOqaeTcA TO HIM WHOe 
COCTOAHMe PePOAYKTUBHOM KYyJIbTYPbIl, OMMCbIBaeMOe Yepe3 ee cCOrep2xKaHue, 
CTpyKTypy, (PyHKuUHH, (PakTOpb! POpMUpoOBaHUA HT. J. 

YuuTbIBad JBOMCTBeHHYIO MIpupody pelpoOAyKTHBHOTO TMOBeyeHuA, KOTOPOe 
MOXeT ObITb HalipaBieHO KaK Ha IpOMOJDKeHHe pofla, TaK MU Ha CllepxKHBaHHe 
(ePTHIbHOCTH, pelpoOAyKTMBHad KylIbTypa B CBOCM COJepxKaHuH UMeeT Be 
IIpOTHBONONOKHbIe WO cyTH mogzcuctempl. JIponamasnouaa (oT mat. natalis — 
OTHOCAINMica K poxKeHHtO), T. ¢. MWposeTHas, moycuctema oObequHAeT 
COIMOKYIBTYpHy!O perlaMeHTallvio YCHJIMU, HallpaBIeHHbIX Ha pox eHHe JeTelt, 
OCBOeHHe MaTepHHCKHX MUM OTI[OBCKMX pose. ANmunamatonaa (aHTMyeTHaA) 
MOJCHCTeMa HalipaBlieHa Ha MpOTHBOelCTBHe CIOCOOHOCTH NposOIMKeHHA posta, ee 
«OJIOKMpoBaHie» Cc ebIO NWowepxKaHua oOpaTHMol wu HeoOpaTuMoli 
wHdeptuibHoctu. B KOHKpeTHBIM MOMCHT 2KH3HH Kaxk Ibi MOMOBO3pPeNIbIM MHIMBH] 
PeUpOAyYKTHBHOTO BO3pacTa CO3HATeIIbHO WIM CTHXMMHO pealu3yeT Wu60 Ty, 160 
Ipyry}o COCTaBIIAIOULYIO PeMpOAYKTMBHOM KyIbTypbI. CTpyKTYPHbIMH 3JIeMeHTaMu 
IIpOHaTabHOM MW AHTMHATAIbHOM MOACHCTeM ABIIAIOTCA 3HAHMA, YMCHUA, PUTYAIIBI, 
OOpAABI MU COMYTCTBYTOINee UM MaTepHasIbHO-lIpeqMeTHOe HallOIHeHWe, OCHOBaHHOe 
Ha JJOCTWKeHHAX HayKH UM peasM3yeMOe MHAMBUOM CaMOCTOATeIbHO WIM C 
IIPHBJICUCHHeM IpodeccHOHAaJIbHBIX CIT. 

TakuM o0pa30M, B  HallieM MOHHMaHHM pelpowyKTMBHad KyJIbTypa 
IipeyictaBlideT coOol  AWHaMWueCKyIO IeCHHOCTHO-HOpMaTHBHy!O  CHCTeMy, 
IipeqHasHaueHHy!oO = IA.—«“sésPETNALMH =©9ucTOopHyecKH TpaHctbopMupyrollluxca 
PeMpOAyKTHBHBIX NoTpeOHOcTel 4eoBeKa HU OOMIecTBa 3a CUeT aMOMBaJICHTHOTO 
CUepoxKMBaHHA WIM pearu3alluu CHOCcOOHOCTH MporzowmKeHUA pora [3]. 

Ha WHIMBUAyaIbHOM ypOBHe CTeIeHb OCBOCHHA pellpOAYKTHBHOM KYyJIbTypbI 
KoppesIMpyeT Cc penpodyKmu6HbiM CamoonpedeneHuem UYHOCMU. ITUM MOHATHEM 
MBI OO03HaYaeM OHH H3 aCIICKTOB KyJIbTypHOM MeHTHpUKalMu, KOTOpHII 
BbIPHKaeTcA B COrlacOBaHHM pelpPOAyKTUBHEIX OTpeOHOcTeli MYHOCTU Cc 
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CyWeCTBYIOMIMMH KYJIbTYPHbIMH HOPMaMM JeTHOCTH, a TakoKe C JOCTYMHbIMU 
TIPHPOJHEIMH H COMMOKYJIbTYPHbIMH BO3MO2%KHOCTAMH HX peaslv3alun. 

IlotpeOHocTb B pelpoxyKTHBHOM caMoonpeyeeHHu — 3TO MpHHUMWHasIbHO 
HOBad HOTPeOHOCTb YesIOBeKAa, 2KHBYWeTO B MOCTMOAepHHCTCKOM oOulecTBe. Ona 
COOTBETCTByeT TpeHAyY BO3pacTaHHA UWHAMBUAyabHoi cyObexTHocTu. B 
apxaH4HOM, arpapHOM HM jake WHZyYCTpHaIbHOM OOLecTBe pelposyKTMBHBIit 
BbIOOp olpeyeiaicad cTporMMa HOpMaMH Opa4Ho-cemeiiHoli MopamH U 
HalHOHaIbHOH TpawMuuel, MW MOITOMY HHAMBHAyaIbHbIM BbIOOp Kak TaKOBOH 
oTcyTcTBoBa. B coBpeMeHHOM eBporelicKoi KyIbType, aOcomroTH3upyroller 
TIPHHUMMbI TOMepaHTHOCTH HM CBOOObI JM4HOCTH, ccbepa pemposxyKuMM JomycKaeT 
pa3HooOpa3He WoBeyeHueckHx cTpateruii: ot «childfree» qo MHoroyeTHOCTH, 
TIPHYeM, KaK eCTeCTBCHHOM, TaK HM JOCTHrHyTOM OarofapaA BCTIOMOraTeJIbHbIM 
pelpoAyKTHBHBIM TeEXHOJIOrHAM. 

OoulecTBeHHble MOTPeOHOCTH, MpOAMKTOBAaHHbIe HalMOHaJIbHbIMH HHTepecaMu 
Poccwv, OTHIO(b He BapHaTHBHbI HW WOApa3syMeBalOT, COracHO 9KCIIepTHOMy 
MHeHHIO BeAYUIMX pocculickux emorpados (A. HW. Autrouos [1, c. 357] u ap.), 
BIOHe OlpeeseHHy!o — cpeaHeyeTHy1o (3-4 peOeHKa) Moyesb cembu. Ho MBI 
BHMM, 4TO HayKa HW NpakTHKa B 9TOM BOTIpOce OYepeHOH pa3 «He Halli» Apyr 
Upyra, T. K. COWMabHOrO 3aKa3a TaKOrTO pofla He MocTymao, u pocculicKoe 
oOpa30BaHue He lIpecuieqyeT MpoHaTasIMCTCKHX LeJen. 

CoumasIbHbIii 3aKa3 ToOcyapcTBa KOCBeHHO OTpaxKeH B pAIe HOPMATHBHBIX 
akToB: «Konyemyua emMorpaduyeckon momuTuKu Poccuiicxoti Dexepauuu na 
nepHoy Wo 2025 roga», «KoHyenlva JONrocpouHOoro COWMasIbHO-9KOHOMHYECKOTO 
passuTua Poccuiicxoi Pexepauun Ha Nepvog Wo 2020 roga», rye noqYepKuBaeTCA 
HeOOXOAMMOCTb HOBBILNeHHA PORKTACMOCTH IA MpeosoNeHuA enonyiAyHH u 
OCTWKEHHA IIpOCTOrO BOCIIPOM3BOACTBA HaCeJIeHHA, IPH KOTOPOM MIporeccl 
CMepTHOCTH HM poxKJaeMOCTH KOMIMIeHCHpyloT Apyr Apyra. Ho mpamoro BiuaHua Ha 
oOpa30BaTeuIbHble CTaHapTbl ITH JOKYMCHTEI He OKa3bIBaloT. 

PenpoaykTHBHOe caMoorpeyeyeHwe JIM4HOCTH, HaxOZAcb 3a lpeyewamMu 
yueOHO-BOCIMTAaTeJIbHBIX 3ayay, opMupyetca cTuxuiHO. Jo HeqaBHero BpeMeHH 
3TO ObWIO HOpMaIbHO, MOCKOJIbKy OMOOrMYeCKHe MeXaHH3MbI penposxyKUHH 
OCTaBaJIMCbh HEMOABIACTHBI YeOBeKy. OHAKO Cero JHA, C OFHOM CTOPOHBI, BbIPOC 
oObeM 3HaHH WM BO3MO2%KHOCTeH, OMpeeNAIOWIMxX CleHapHu penmposykKTHBHOTO 
TOBeAeHHA, a C Apyroli, ocnaOmM MeXaHH3MbI COUMaIbHOTO KOHTposA. OT, 
KOHeYHO, He eMHCTBeCHHad, HO BeCOMai TIpH4unHa BbICOKHX oKaszaTesel 
COMMaIbHOrO CHpOTCTBa, HCKYCCTBCHHBIX aOopToB, OecmoqMA HM pata Apyrux 
aKTYaJIBHBIX IpOOJIeM poccHniicKoro OOMIeCTBA. 

HeoOxouMo OTMeTHTb, YTO pelposAYKTHBHOe caMoorpeyeseHue — mpouecc, 
TeCHO COOTHECeCHHBIM C APyrHMM COCTABJIAIOWIMMH cOlMaM3ayyH 6 
WHKyJIbTypaluu (mpodeccuoHambHoe camMoonpeyleseHne, rpaxkqaHcKoe 
camoolpeylesieHve, OpayHoe camoorpeyeseHve U T. J.), HO B paMKax OgHOM 
KYJIbTYpbI PeMpOyKTHBHbIe CleHapHH MOXO%KM, Tak Kak pelipOsyKTHBHbIe 
yCTaHOBKH HM MOTHBBI HaxXOAATCA NOX BIIMAHHEM CTepeOTHMOB MaccOBOrO CO3HaHHA, 
PeTpaHcIIMpyeMBIX, TIaBHbIM oOOpa30M, cembeli u CMU, kotopsie zelicTByroT 
CTHXHMHO WM He OTpaxkatOT MHOIMX peallMii COBpeMeHHOTO COCTOAHMA 
IIpokpealMoHHoH ciepst. 
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Jia CBOeBpeMeHHOM TpaHCIAWHH akTyaJIbHOrO HU JOCTOBepHOro 3HaHHA eCTb 
CHeWHaIbHbI COUMaJIbHbIM MHCTUTYT — OOpa3z0BaHue. Ha Halll B3ryA, pocculicKoe 
oOpa30BaHHe Ha BCeX CTYMeHAX JOJDKHO BKJIIOYATb OCOOBIM coep2KaTesIbHbIi 
KOMIIOHEHT, KOTOPbIM MbI OOO3HAUHIIH Kak «npoKpeayuonnoe OOpaszoeanue». Llenb 
TIpokpealHOHHoro OOpa30BaHHA — (OpMUpoBaHHe pellpOAyYKTHBHOM KyJIbTypbl Ha 
MHKpoO- (JIMHHOCTB) H MakpoypoBHaAx (OOuecTBO). OcHOBHOM OObeKT H CyOBeKT 
WaHHOTO HalpaBsleHHA KyJIbTYPHO-NpOCBeTHTeIbCKON eATeIbHOCTH — MOJIO]C%Kb, 
T. €. PpaxkyaHe B Bo3pacte oT 14 yo 30 ner. 

IIpoxpeatuoHHoe oOpa30BaHve MpefqHasHayeHO Id cCo3qaHHA ycCNOBHi 
IIp€BeEHTHBHOTO PelpOAYKTHBHOTO CaMOOTIpeyeseHHA JIMYHOCTH, Olepexkarolje;ro 
peabHEie elcTBuA NO pealM3allwH WIM cCiepxKMBaHHIO § (epTHJIbHOCTH. 
IIpoxpeatuoHHoe oOpa30BaHHe IpeKpacHO BITHCbIBaeTCA B COBPeCMeCHHbIM TpeHy 
HMOATOTOBKH wl00asIbHO KOMICTCHTHBIX TpaxklaH, KOTOpbIM mpezmoNaraetT 
ollepaTHBHoe pearMpoBaHve Ha rioOasIbHbIe MpOOJIeMbI, B TOM 4uCIe MpoOsemy 
TeMorpadwueckoro KpH3HCa pa3BHTbIX CTpaH, TeCHO CBA3aHHyIO Cc OOLIHM 
KpH3HCOM eBporelCKOl KyJIbTYpEI. 

B cpoei HayyHo M UpakTHyecKOM esxTeMbHOCTH MbI pa3paOoTamM u 
peamu30Bamu (Ha 6a3e YpampcKoro rocysapcTBeHHoro wesarorm4ueckoro 
yHuBepcuteta, r. ExarepHuOypr, P®) mogesmb mpokpealMoHHoro oOpa30BaHHa 
cTyeH¥ecKoH MoOIOZe%KH, KOTOpad oOOsIayqaeT WHHOBAaI[MOHHbIM KYJIBTYPHbIM 
cojjep»xKaHveM MU He AyOMpyeT MONOBOTO BOCIHTaHHA, CeKCYaIbHOTO OOpa30BaHHA, 
cemeiHoro BocnuTaHua [2]. Uacrbio MeToaMYecKoro ObecnedeHHA 3TOM MOTemH 
ABIACTCA MOZTOTOBMIeHHOe HaMH y4edHoe ocobue [4], mo cBoeli TeMaTuKe 
COJepKaTeIbHOM CTpyKType He MMerollee aHaJIOrOB Ha PYCCKOA3BIMHOM PbIHKe 
yueOuol uTepaTypEl. 

B_ poccniickow peanbHocTH wUelblii pa OOcTOATeBCTB MIpelATCTByeT 
CTaHOBJICHHIO IpoKpealjMoHHoro oOpa30BaHua. UacTb v3 Hux oObycOBIeHa 
THOOaIbHBIM TPOWeCCOM aHOMHM pelpOsAYKTHBHOTO MOBeeCHHA YeOBeKa; Apyrve 
liperpaybl KpOIoTcH B  OCOOeHHOCTAX  pOCCHiicKOM MeHTaIbHOCTH HU 
rocyfapcTBeHHoro) = ylpaBieHua (HalpHMep, BOCHpuaATHe penposxyKTHBHOrO 
MOBeCHHA Kak IIpHBaTHOM TeMbI, 9KOHOMHMYCCKHH JeTepMHHH3M B TipeoqoueHnu 
J{CMOMYyIAWHOHHBIX IpOWeccos H p.); TpeTbA KaTerOpua CepxKUBAIOWMX takKTOPOB 
HellocpeJ{CTBeHHO KOppemupyeT Cc COCTOAHMeM HayKH UM WpaKTHKM B OONAacTH 
KYJIbTypbI U OOpa3oBaHua. Ho, HecMoTpaA Ha OTCyTCTBHe HEOOXOMMBIX yCuIOBHi, 
OTJCJIbHbIe MIpHMepb! pealu3aluu OOpas0BaTeIbHBIX MporpaMM, CO3BYYHBIX MAeiM 
IIpOkpeallHOHHOro OOpa3z0BaHHA, BCe-TaKM MIPHCyTCTBYIOT. 

Hanpumep, B  cCHCTeMe OMONHMTeIbHOTO © oOpa30BaHHA  B3POCIIBIX, 
CyljecTByIOlWlerO B OCHOBHOM Ha KOMMep¥4eCKOli OCHOBe, lpesaraiorca 
KpaTKocpoyuHble obyyaromjwe MporpaMMbl JIA Map, o*mMAaIoUMx pedeHKa (B 
cpeguem 12-32 ayquTopHbIx yaca). 

OTH NpOrpaMMbI MMeIOT MHOFOUMCIICHHbIe OMpeesIeHHA: NPOCBeTUTeIbCKHe, 
TICHXOJOFO-MearorM4eckue, TICHXONpo@usakTH4ecKHe, ajlariTaljMOHHBIe, 
Pa3BHBalIollve, O3OPOBUTeJIbHbIC, MOCKOJIbKY OHM pellalor pa3HOIIaHOBble 
3aa4qH, NOJYMHeEHHbIe OFHOM Wemu — PopMupoBaHve TOTOBHOCTH K POAHTeIbCTBY 
(MaTepHHCTBY, OTI[OBCTBY), €rO HavaJIbHbIM HM CaMbIM OTBETCTBCHHbIM CTaJMAM: 
POLI H MepBble Hee *XH3HU peOeHkKa B CeMbE. 
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Ilytb nogoOupix oOpa30BaTeIbHbIX HHMUMaTHB, MOJYIMBUIMX pa3BHTHe B 
mocnegHue 10-15 met, ocTaTouHO TepHUCT, T. K. MeMIWHCKHe yupexeHua 
PeBHOCTHO oOxpaHsIOT ciepy cBoero BuMaHHA. HanomMHuM, 4TO TporpaMMBl 
MOJTOTOBKH %KeCHUIMH K polaM TIpoBosuuch paHee, B 70-80-e rr. mpommoro Beka, 
TOJIbKO Ha 6a3e IPOPHIBHBIX MeAMUMHCKUX ciIy2%KO — WKeHCKHX KOHCYIbTalHi»». 
Oxu MeN HHOe COLepxKaHve VW MPHHIWNHAIbHO Apyroli CTHIb B3AaHMOelCTBUA 
co cilymaTembHuuamu. He oTpwijad <«nayIbMbI MepBeHCTBay) MeMIMHCKHX 
CHeWMasIMCTOB B Jesie CAHMTAPHO-rMrHeHHYeECKOTO MPOCBeLeHHA HacesIeHHA, TEM 
He MeHee HX [peTeH3HH Ha PpOllb «raBHOTO 9KCIepTa> B TpaHCAWMH 
pPenpoLyKTHBHOH KYJIbTypbI COMHUTEJIBHBI. 

IIpegctraputenm Pycckot IlpapocnapHot Lepxsu (PII) xkpuruxyror 
IIPHHIMMbl «“ECTECTBEHHOTO POQHTEIbCTBA» HU «CO3HATEIbHOFO POAUMTEIbCTBA», a 
BMecTe C HHMH HM OOy4alolve MporpaMMB! Jit OyAyUIMX posNTeei, pacleHuBad 
MX KaK OKKYJIBTHO-A3bI¥eCKHe IIpakKTHKH (CM., HalpuMep, pa3mbiuiieHuaq H. A. 
Coxonosoit [7]). Herarus co cropousi PIL] o6bacHaetca ellie M TEM, YTO 3TOT OLBIT 
B efO COBPeMCHHOM BHJe 3aMMCTBOBaH M3 3apyOexKHOM pakTHKH, XOTA uped 
CO3HaTeIbHOH CHxXO(u3H4ecKOM NOATOTOBKH K posaM  MpHHasexKuUT 
OTeYeCTBeHHOM McuxoTepaneBTuyeckon wuKome (MH. 3. BenbBoscKuii H coaBTOpbl 
[S]). 

J\pyroui mpuMep MexyyHapoyHOrO BIIMAHHA UM COTpyHWueCTBa Ha HUBe 
oOpa30BaHHA, CBA3AHHOTO C MpOKpealMOHHOM upoOsemMaTHKOH, — 9TO MporpaMMbl 
JUIA MeIMIMHCKUX WM COMMAIbHEIX paOOTHHKOB, 3aJ{eHCTBOBaHHbIX B CHCTeMe 
OxpaHbI MaTepHHCTBa HW JeTCTBAa. OTH MporpaMMbl ONOMHUTebHOTO 
TpodeccuoHabHoro OOpa30BaHHA, HalleyIeHHble Ha BHefpeHHe B pOccHiicKyr1o 
TMIOBCEJHEBHOCTh COBPeCMeCHHBIX  KOHTpal[eMTHBHbIX paKTHK HU  HOBBIX 
Tl€pHHATAIbHbIX TEXHOJOTHH, MpOBORWIMCh B paMKaXx WeleBoH rocylapcTBeHHOM 
liporpamoMp! «IIjaHupoBaHve ceMbu» B 90-e H «HyseBbIe» roybl. JaHHBIit ObIT 
M@KZyHAapOAHOTO = =©6CcOTpyAHW4eCTBAa =9TOCYapCTBeHHbIX Me€JHKO-COMMAJIbHBIX 
yupexqeHHii c 3apyOexKHbIMH apTHepaMH OlLeHMBaeTCH HeOHO3HA4HO. 
Hexotoppie yueHble (KaK MpaBuso, mpeyctaBiaroume PIIL]) cKNoHHI BUeTb B 
TIOOOHOM B3aHMOelCTBHH He BCCMHPpHYIO MHTerpallMio, a KaK pa3 HaodopoT — 
ipHMep ruoOabHOM KOHKYpeHIMH, MpoABIAIOWelicd B 3aByaJIMpOBaHHbIxX 
cnocoObax ajIbHeliliero CHWKeHHA poxfaemoctH B Poccun u_ cyry6o 
KOMME€p¥eCKOM HHTepece HHOCTpaHHbIX KOMMaHHii B HOBbIX PbIHKaX CObITa cBOel 
d@apmupogzyKuun. TlogqoOnaat Touka 3peHua He JIMUIeHa OCHOBaHHii, HO MBI 
TloslaraeM, YTO OOO3HaYeHHIe MpOrpaMMbI MOBbILCHHA KBaIMPUuKAaWMN pocculickux 
CHeWHaIMCTOB BHECIIM CBOM MOJOKHMTeIbHBIM BKIay B OopbOy Cc HeKOTOpBIMH 
J[CMOMyIAWHOHHBIMH (akTOpaMH, TaKHMH KaK WCKYCCTBeHHbIe adopTHl, 
MaTepHHCKad M MJlayjeH4ecKad CMEPTHOCTD. 

Cyya mo HayyHon nepvoguKe [6], OTAeNbHbIe ZIEMeHTbI MpoKpealHOHHOrO 
oOpa30BaHHA IpHcyTcTByIOT MH B CHcTeMe OOWIero WKONbHOrTO OOpa30BaHHA B 
PaMkax IIpOCBeTHTeIbCKHX IIporpaMM CeMeHHOTO, TpaxkTaHCKOTO, IKOOrMYeCKOrO 
BOCIHTaHHA, BOocHuTaHua 302K (3q0poBoro oOpa3a %*H3HH), HO Kakoe-s1100 
CHCTeMHOe Hayao B 9TOM padoTe oTcyTcTByeT. Kpome Toro, MpHopHTeTHoH 
ayuTopvei mpokpealMoHHoro oOpa30BaHHa, Ha Halll B3IJIAl, <ABIACTCA 
COBePICHHONeCTHAA MOsIONe%Kb, OOyyalOllaica B yu4pexKeHHAX BBICHWIeTO U 
cpeqHero mpodeccnoHnambHoro oOpa3oBaHna. JlanHat KaTeropuHa yuallMxca, B 
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OTIIM4YHe OT UIKOJIbHUKOB, HMeeT MOJHbIM «MakeT» pelpORyKTHBHBIX WpaB U 
BulaqeeT OOWIEKyIbTypHOM Oa30l, NO3BONAIOWelH POpMMpoBaTb KOTHHTHBHYIO UH 
I{CHHOCTHO-HOPMaTHBHY!O COCTABIIALOMY!O PellpOLYKTHBHOM KysbTypsI. Iporecc 
TIpodeccvoHasbHOrO OOyYeHHA 3aHHMaeT OCTaTOUHO VIMTeJIbHBIM WepHog, 
KOTOpOMy COILyTCTByeT He TOJIbKO MpodeccHoHalIbHoe caMoorpeyleseHve, HO U 
pemposlykTHBHoe camoonpeyeseHHe, a TakxKe MOMCK OpadHoro NapTHepa, MOITOMYy 
oOcyKqeHHe UM u3y4eHHe MpoKpealMOHHOi npoOmemaTHKH BCTpedaeT 
3aMHTepeCOBaHHOCTh IOHOMEeH HM eByIleK. 

B coOcTBeHHOl OOpa30BaTeIbHOM MpakKTHKe MbI CTPeMMMCA CIOCOOCTBOBaTb 
IIPCBCHTHBHOMY PelIpOAYKTHBHOMY CaMOOTIpeesIeHHIO MOJIONEKH Yepe3s CHCTeEMY 
Mep yyeOHOH uw BHeyyeOHo pabdoTEI. PempogxykTHBHoe caMoompeyeseHve Kak 
cbopMa pe*leKCHH JIMYHBIX, HalMOHAIbHBIX HM MIaHeTapHbIX MHTeEPecoB, CBAZAHHBIX 
C pelpOYKTHBHBIM MOBeJeHHeM YeOBeKA, ABJIACTCA ONHOW M3 XapakKTepHCTHK 
TN00aIbHO KOMIICTCHTHBIX rpaxkaH, T. K. HeCeT B CeOe OTBETCTBEHHOCTb 3a CBOIO 
cyabOy, cyqbOy poMHBbI HM Mpa B LesIOM. 

Tlogrotoska ri0OasIbHO KOMIeTeHTHBIX TpaxkaH He MOxKeT OOOHTH CTOpOHOH 
TIOHHMaHve 3aKOHOB pa3BHTHA UpoKpeallMoHHoM ciepbl oOuecTBa, MOSTOMY 
OK@KeTCA JaIbHOBHJHbIM TO TOCYapcTBO, KOTOpOe MOMHMO TPpaMIMOHHbIX 
pbiyaroB emMorpadwyeckoH MOUMTHKU — 34paBooxpaHeHHA HM 9IKOHOMMYCCKHX 
CTHMYJIOB, AKTHBHO 3aJ[eHCTByeT TpaHCJIAWMOHHbIe MexaHH3Mbl. Ilepexoq oT 
CTHXMMHOM TpaHCIAWMH pempOAyKTHBHOM KYyJIbTypbl K WesleHalipaBsIeHHoH 
oOpa30BaTeIbHOH JeCATeILHOCTH OOYCIIOBIeH HapacTaloWluMu WemMorpaduyeckuMu 
mpoOsemamu. HanHwoualbHoe cBoeoOpa3He 3THX MpoOseM HMeeT YHHBepcasIbHBle 
KOpHH B BHe TpaHcPopMalHH KYIbTYPHBIX PeFyJIATHBOB pelposyKTHBHOTO 
MOBeeHHA YeOBeKa OA BINAHHeM HTP (HayyHo-TexHHyecKOroO Mporpecca). 

LlenenanpaBsieHHad TpaHCsIAHA pelnpOAYKTUBHOM KyJIbTypbI B paMKax ocoboro 
HallpaBlieHua oOpa30BaHa, oOO03HayeHHOrO HaMH KaK «IIpOKpeallMOHHoe 
oOpa30BaHHe», ABJIACTCA ONHUM V3 YCHOBHM MOATOTOBKH T100aIbHO KOMIeCTCHTHBIX 
TpaxyaH. JlaibHeliuiee HayyHoe oOocHOBaHHe MM MpakTM4ecKoOe BOTIIOMeHHe 
TIpOKpeallHOHHOTO OOpa30BaHHA MbI pacCMaTpHBaeM B KayecTBe Oyfyuero TpeHya 
pa3BHTHA COBpeMeHHOrO ObIecTBa (KaK B POCCHMCKOM, Tak HU OOMeeBporelicKOM 
Macuita6e). B  uacTHocTu, poccuiickoe oOpa30BaHve WIA mpeoyonenua 
JCMOMYIAUHOHHBIX UpoleccoB OJDKHO OOo0raTHTb cBOe  cosep»xKaHve 
TIpOKpealHOHHOM  HallpaBsIeHHOCTbIO, peaslv3ya  MpOHaTaIMCTCKHH BeKTOp 
TeMOrpauyeckol MOMTHKH. 

C mpyrof cTopoubi, wWelleHanpaBieHHad TpaHCiAlHA pernpodyKTHBHOM 
KYJIbTYpbI B 9TOxy TiobamM3alHn yKe He MOXKEeT ObITb aHTaKMPOBAHa TOJIbKO 
HalMOHA@JIbHBIMH WHTepecamu. HecmMorpa Ha MWHTHMHOCTb eTOpOxKeHHA, 
PeMpoAYKTHBHBIN BbIOOPp KaxKJOTO OTAebHOrO rpaxkyaHHHa B KOHeEYHOM cyeTe 
3aTparMBaeT  OOLIECTBeHHbIe  MHTepecbl, oOTcloga mpoucteKaeT ocoodoe 
(PYHKUMOHAIbHOe + Ha3HayeHHe pelpowyKTUBHOM KyJIbTypbI — (bopmMHpoBaHue 
TpakaHCKOH OTBETCTBCHHOCTH JIMYHOCTH 3a MOCIIeACTBUA pelpodyKTHBHOTO 
nopeyzenua. UtoObt ccbopMupoBaTb TaKOrO pofla OTBETCTBCHHOCTb, HeEOOXOAMMO Ha 
I{CHHOCTHOM, KOTHHTHBHOM H TOBeCHYeCKOM YpOBHAX yperysIMpOBaTb MIpoTHBOpedHA 
M@KTY KOJWICKTHBHEIM «Mbp) HW HHXMBYAyasIbHbIM «51> B BOMpocax MposoOIKeHHA 
pona. PazspaOoTaHHat HaMH MOJeJIb MpoKpealMoHHOrOo oOpa30BaHHA, 
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TIpeqHa3HayeHHad id peasv3alHi B BY3aX LWMpOKOrO MpodusA, ABIAeTCA OHHM 13 
IlyTei JOCTWKeHHA STO (PyYHKUMH B pOCcHiicKOM OOLJecTBe. 
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3HAYMMOCTb BbICWWEM LUKONbI B UCKOPEHEHUN UCTOKOB 
MEHTANbHOFO TEPPOPU3MA COLIMASIbHbIX BONESHEU 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE ELIMINATION 
OF SOCIAL DISEASES’ MENTAL TERRORISM 


AdHHoTauna / Abstract 


B coBpeMeHHOM MHpe Cc KaxKJbIM TOOM pacTeT yrpo3a TeppopH3ma. 
TloaBuaroTca ero HoBbIe (OPM! H MeTObI HacHIMA. OWHAa M3 HX MpecTaBseHa B 
oOpa3e MeHTaJIbHOrO TeppopH3Ma, CHocoOcTByIOlero paclipoctpaHeHHio Weoro 
pila COUMaIbHBIX OomesHeli. CeroqHa BbICHIad WKOa JOIDKHa (bOpMHpoBaTb 
cCo3HaHHe MOJIOABIX JOeH TakKHM oOpa30M, 4TOObI] OHH He CTaHOBHJINCb 
cyObeKTaMH HM OOBCKTAMH MECHTAJIbHOrO TeppopH3Ma. 

The threat of terrorism is growing each year in today’s world. Its new forms and 
methods of violence appear. One of them is represented in the form of mental 
terrorism promoting the spread of a diversity of social diseases. Today higher 
education should form the consciousness of young people in such a way that they do 
not become the subjects and objects of mental terrorism. 


Kimoueépie cio6a: MeHTaIbHbIi Teppopv3M, COUMaJIbHble Oome3HH, BbICHIad LIKOIA, 
I[@IOCTHAA JIMYHOCTb, CyOBEKTLI MCHTAJIBHOTO Teppopl3Ma, COMMAIbHbIM 
Bupyc 

Keywords: mental terrorism, social diseases, higher education, integrated 
personality, subjects of mental terrorism, social virus 


TereporeHHocTb COMMasIbHbIX Oose3Hei C KaxKIbIM TOXOM HOMOHAeCT CBO 
CHMCOK HM YBeJIMYMBaeT YMCIICHHbIM CocTaB 3a00meBLIMXx. HaBepHoe, coxKHO HaliTH 
YeIOBeKa, KOTOPbIM Obl He ABIIAIICA HOCHTeIeEM OlpeyeeHHoro Bua Heyra. 
CoumasbHble Ooe3HH CpOqHH WHeKUMOHHBIM SIIMCMHAM, JIA KOTOPbIX He 
CyLIeCTByeT TEppHTOPHAJIBHBIX TpaHull, reHAepHbIX pa3sIM4Hi, KOHecCcHOHAaJIbHOM 
IIpHHaWexKHOCTH, COMMaJIbHOrO cTaTyca. 

CyulecTByeT MHO%KeCTBO oMpeyelieHwii uw KaccHpukayui comMabHo 
Oone3sHH. B qaHHou padoTte 3a OcHOBY B3ATa KaccuduKayua V1. B. PerwKuHor. Ona 
CuIeqyIOWJMM OOpa30m crpynmMpopala coumalbHE Hesyr: «1. Icuxonormueckne 
COlUMaIbHEIe } = Ooe3HH — arpeCCHBHOCTb, aJIKOTOJIM3M, aHTHCeMHTH3M, 
aNONMTHYHOCTb, ABTOPUTapH3M, AMOPAJIbHOCTb, JOMOTAaTeJIbCTBO, JeMopasIH3allHa, 
J{@BHaHTHOCTb, JOHOCHTeEIbCTBO, KOH(poHuTalua, KceHo*oous, MaprMHasM3zalua, 
OoTUyKTeHHe, HapkKoOTH3alHvA, HalMoHamm3m. 2. Ilommruyeckve colMasbHble 
OoNe3HH — aMOJHTHYHOCTb, OaHAMTH3M, OropoKpaTH3M, OecrIpaBie, WeqOBLIMHA, 
3alIPCTHTeCIBCTBO, HCOOrH3alHA, KOHPPOHTAWMA, KOH@JIMKTHOCTb, Kapbepv3M, 
KpHMHHasIv3alia, MaPHO3HOCTb, MHJIMTapH3alna, Pawiu3anHua. 3. QkoHoMMYeCKHE 
COIUMaIbHBIe Ooe3HH — HHUIeCHCTBO, OeqHOCTb, Oe3paboTuIa, Oe30MHOCTE, 
OecHpH30pHOCTb, KOppyMHA, KOMMePIMOHaIM3aluaA «OTMBIBAaHHe  eHer», 
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OOHMMaHHe, OJIMrapX3allWA, p9KeT, CHeKYIAIMA, TeHeBu3allNa, (UKTHBHaA 
3aHATOCTb, KOH(pOHTalHA, KapbepH3M, MpOCTHTyWMA, MpHIHCKH, BOPOBCTBO, 
MOUWICHHHYeCTBO, (PasIbCHuKalHA, pasopeHue, KOHKypeHUHA, TeHeBad IKOHOMHKa, 
TYHEAICTBO, «ABOMHad OyxrasITepuA», KIIAHOBOCTS, XyJIHTaHcTBo» [10, c. 49-50]. 

Ha neppeii B3riad, Kakqat moarpynnma ectpyKuMM oOulecTBa He MMeeT 
eMMHy!0 TOUKY HCXOya. ITO TONbKO MepBoe BieyaTIeHve. PooBbIM rHe3{OM 
ABJIACTCAH HAKTO MHOM, Kak caM 4eoBeK. Bce BbIMIelepeyucIeHHble pa3spyliuTesu 
COUMYMa B3aHMOCBA3aHbI WH B3AMMOJONOHAeMBI. Ecuu MHAMBUAY MpHcylyH Takue 
Ka4eCTBa XapakTepa, KaK 2KECTKOCTb, HeOOpOxXeaTeMbHOCTh, O3IOOJICHHOCTS, TO C 
OObIeH BePOATHOCTBIO OH CTaHeT HOCHTeJIEM IKOHOMHYCCKHX HM MOMMTHYCCKHX 
COUMAaJIbHBIX OosesHel. 

Pa3pylieHHe JIM4HOCTH He MpOMCXOANT 6e3 BIMAHHA BHELIHUX cbakTopos. 
BbuaronpuaATHou cpeyqou Wa 3a4aTHa 9MOpMOHa, pa3araloljero JIMYHOCTb, MOXKeT 
CYKUTS Web CHEKTP BPOXKACHHBIX U IpHoOpeTeHHEIX NOpoKoB. CoBMelleHHe U 
(bukcalua B OMHOM TOUKe BHELIHHX HM BHYTPeCHHHX YepBOTOUMH Ha BbIXONe aeT 
TeeKTHYt0, C MO3HMUHH MOpasIbHBIX MW ITHYCCKUX HOPM, YeJOBEYeCKYIO CMHULLy. 

B orpaHv4eHHbIX paMKax OHOM CTaTbH JOCTaTOYHO Tpy4HO pacKpbITb BeCb 
MHOrooOpa3HbIM MaccHB KaTacTpodwyeckoro BO3eHCTBHA ABHBIX H CKPBbITbIX 
«OakTepHii», MPOBOWUMpyIOWHX POCT COUMabHBIX OonesHei. B WaHHO cTaTbe 
OCHOBHOM akUeHT OyZeT Cea Ha OJHOM BHeIHeM (pakTope, clocoOcTByIOIeM HU 
OlarOlpHATCTBYIOWICM YBeIMYeHHIO KOJIMYeCTBa HOCHTeeH BpeOHOCHOrO BUpyca, 
a HMCHHO CKOHI[CHTpHpyeMCA Ha MCHTAJIBHOM TeppopH3Me. 

JloryckaeM, 4TO SKCHepThI-TeppOOrH CipaBeAIMBO OTMETAT, YTO HET TaKOTO 
Bua Teppopu3ma. He 3aaBad Ha ABTOPCTBO aHHOrO TepMHHA, XOTEIOCb IIpocTo 
MOACHHTb, YTO BKMAbIBACTCA B ITO OlIpeseleHue, MOUCMY HMCHHO MCHTAJIBHOCTB 
B3ATa 3a OCHOBY. 

CormacHo ompeyeleHwio, B3ATOMy u3 (uocopcKOH 9%2HUMKIONequH, 
MCHT@JIbHOCTh (MeHTaIMTeT) (OT aT. mens — yM, MblllIeHve, OOpa3 MbIcIel, 
TYWeBHbIM ckKa) — ryOMHHbIM ypOBeHb KOJIIeKTHBHOrO HW MHMBULyasIbHOroO 
CO3HaHMA, BKIIOUaIOWM Hu Oecco3HaTeIbHOe; OTHOCHTeIbHO ycToM4unBad 
COBOKYMHOCTb yCTaHOBOK HM Tpespacnouox*xeHHOcTeli MHAMBMAa WIM COlUMabHOM 
TpyUbl BOCIPHHHMaTb MHp onpeyeseHHbIM oOpa3om [7]. Kak u3BecTHo, o0pa3 
MBICIeH COBPeMeHHOrO 4eyIOBeKa HeJIb34 Ha3BaTb KPHCTAaIbHO 4HCTHIM, 
co3HqaiomluM. B kaxxKqoro M3 Hac BCeJICHbI Take YMCTBCHHbI€ OPHeHTHphI, 
cnocoOHble fe30praHv30BaTb KaK HaC CaMMX, Tak WM OKpyxKaroulMx. Payuyc 
WeHcTBHA HeraTHBH3Ma HeorpaHwyeH u Oecmpeyenen. LIupoxomacuiTaOHocTb 
Pa3PyLIMTeIbHBIX MbICIei, 3aBOTAWHX JNONel B TYMMK, CeIOWIMX cTpax, 
I[@MCHTHMPYIOWMX WM ONOKUPY!OWIMX pa3yM, TaKOe KOJIMYeCTBO, YTO OHO CposHH 
OeCUHCICHHOM apMHU, IPOTHBOCTOATL KOTOPOH MpakTHYeCKH HEKOMY. 

Kaxyplii u3 Hac Ha ceOe OLLyljaeT MocleyCTBHA YMCTBeHHOM MeHTaJIbHOM 
aectpykunn. Vcxoga u3 BbIlecKa3aHHOrO HM OMMpasch Ha 3HaYeHHe CJIOBa 
«Teppop», KOTOpbIM OyKBaJIbHO MepeBOAMTCA Kak CTpax WM yrKac, CUHTaIO JIOTHYHO 
JOMYCTHMBIM HCHOb30BaTb TEPMHH “MCHTAJIbHbIN Teppopu3M»>. Ilo, MeHTaJIbHbIM 
Teppopv¥3M0OM B jaHHOM padoTe moypa3yMeBaeTca s100a1 (dopma JelicTBui 
WHUBUa WIM YpylMbl JMU, BHOCALMX ANcOanaHc B co3HaHHve sr0jeH, 
pacilaTbIBaIOWHXx HX MCHXHKy, IpOBOUMpyIoWHx K ecTaOusM3alHu MpuposzHOro u 
COUMaJIbHOTO paBHOBeCHA. 
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IIpwaaTo cunTaTb, 4YTO «OCHOBHOM esIbIO BCeX BHOB TeppopucTHueckol 
J[CATCMIbHOCTH — BBI3BaTb CTpax Yepe3 YOUMCTBO, 3aCTaBMTb JelHCTBOBaTb B 
WHTepecax cyObeKTOB TeppopuicTuyeckoH eatembHocTw) [6, c. 19]. Uro xe 
KaCaeTCA MCHTAJIbBHOrO TeppopH3Ma, TO 3}eCb HEMHOTO MHble CHOCOObI BO3AeMCTBHA 
Ha MAaCCBI. 

MeutasIbHBIM TeppopH3M He TaK ABeCH, KaK CHJIOBOM. ITHM OH Oosee omaceH. 
CyObekTbI TeppopucTHyecKOH eATeIbHOCTH, BO3elicTByd Ha OOBECKTHI, He 
J[CMOHCTpHpy!lOT cCBOe MpvcyTcTBHe HHKaKHM oOOpa30M. Y Hux HeT JIMepa, 
OUUMAIbHBIX Ha3BaHuli OpraHH3alMi. OHM He BBICTYMalOT OTKPBITO, He ABJIAIOTCA 
onno3Hvivelt NpaBaAllel NOMMTHYeCKOH SIMTe, He CO3TaIOT KoaTMUi. 

O HasIM4HM 3aKa34HKOB MCHTAJIbHbIX TEPpOPUCTHYECKHX AKTOB MO2KHO TOJIbKO 
oraybiBatbca. CKopee, Waxe He COBCeEM JIOTHYHO YHOTpeOMATh COBO «AKT», T. K. 
OHO oOOo3Ha4aeT ObIcTpoe elictBue. Mentanbublii Teppopu3M YyHHYTO*KaerT 
HaceyleHHe IyTeM Topol eBa 3aMeTHBIX JO3HPOBaHHbIX «Oe300s1e3HeCHHBIX» 
yKOJIOB B IICHXHKy YesoBeKa. HeKoTopble MOryT 3aABUTb, YTO YKOJI — 9TO OBICTPbI 
aKT, H OH HWYeEM He OTIMYAeTCA OT CHIOBOTO HacwyIMa. AKICHTHpy!O BHUMaHHe, 
4TO MCHTaJIbHat HHBECKIMA BXOAUT B OpraHv3M, He MIpH4HHAA ABHOM (bu3H4ecKOH 
Oo, TeM H OTIM4AeTCA OT Apyrux BUOB Teppopa. 

Jloka3aTb CyleCTBOBaHHe HHUMaTOpOB-TeppopucTOB COMMaIbHBIX Ooe3sHel 
TipakTH¥ecKH HEBO3MO%KHO, Ja HW ABHBIX TaKOBbIX C (aMWJIMAMH, HMeHaMyi 
Tompocty HeT, HO OTKya TOra B HalIMX WMBHIM30BaHHbIX TocyapcTBax 
OeC4UMCICHHbIN MepeveHb COUMaJIbHBIX HefyrosB. «MequuMHcKad 9HUMKIONequA 
OOUeCTBeHHEIX Oose3Hei» He OTBETHT HaM Ha 9TOT BorIpoc. Ilouemy MeHTaJIbHbI 
TeppopH3M He BUJMM HW He HMeeT ABHbIX OpraHv3aTOpOB — ja BCe MOTOMY, 4TO 
KaKIbIM rpaxkqaHWH He3aBHCHMO OT Toro, re H KeM OH paOoTaeT, cIyKUT HH 
HaXOQUTCA B MHOM CTATYCE, ABJIACTCA PACIIPOCTpaHUTeJeM JeECTPyKTHBHBIX Hei u 
MBbICuIeH, T.e. BCe MbI C BaMM IIpakTH4ecKH 6e3 MCKIIOYCHHA MOMaqaeM B TOT 
cimucok. OjHo3Hau4HO K HeEMY MOXKHO TpWcOeqHHUTb YTocyapcTBeHHBEle, 
pemMrHo3sHble, OOM[eCTBeHHBIe€, KOMMepyecKHe opraHH3alluu, y4pexqeHus, 
Tipe {UpHATHA, BKIIOUAA HX COTPYIHUKOB. 

Jlomyckaro =yeblii §=6paq = KpvTM4ueCKHX BO3paxKeHHii B OTHOMeHHH 
Bbiwecka3saHHoro. VM He YAMBUTeIbHO, 3a peKHM UCKIIOYeHHeM KTO-J1M00 
OCMeJINTCA CMeJIO IIpH3HATb ceOa yOuliyel. MoxHo cormacuTbcA, YTO 3TOT APJIBIK 
CJIMIIKOM rpyO, HO TO, 4YTO MbI C BaMM BeJeEM TOPbIBHYIO JICATCJIbHOCTb 10 
OTHOLIeCHHIO K CBOeMy COOCTBeHHOMY (pu3M4eCKOMY, IICHXHYeCKOMY HM J{yWIeBHOMY 
3N0POBbI0, HeJIb3A OCHOpuTb. Kak mpeAcTaBuTesM rocyapCTBeHHBIX WIM YaCTHBIX 
KOMIaHHH, B KOTOPBIX TpyIMMCA, MbI TakKxKe BHOCHM CBOM HEIOCHJIbHBI BKIAa B 
COUMAJIbHBI pasa. 

YcnoBHO cyObeKTOB ME€HTaJIbHOrO Teppopv3Ma COIMasIbHbIX Ooe3Hel B 
Tpeyeswax OFHOTO TocyapcTBa MOXKHO pa3eHTb Ha Tp BUa: MUKPO-, Me30- HU 
MaKpOCHCTeMBI. 

PackpoeM 10 OT@JIbHOCTH CYIIHOCTb, KOHIelTyaIbHbIe OCHOBbI, MCXaHH3MbI 
BO3eHCTBUA, MOCIeACTBUA TeppopucTHYecKHX JelicTBUM Ha COWMasbHOe ose 
KaxkOH W3 STHX CHCTeM, a TakKxKe UX MPWYaCTHOCTh K 3/10KAa4eCTBCHHBIM 
oOueCTBeHHBIM HeyyraM. 

Muxpocnctema npeyxcTaBsiena B JIMye OHOro YenoBeka. JleiicTBHA HHAMBULa B 
OTHOLMICHHM pacripOcTpaHeHHA MeHTaJIbHOrO TeppOpH3Ma He HOCAT CHCTeMHOTO 
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xapaktepa. B oObIqeHHOM IOHHMaHHH, BCe 3ABMCHT OT ero HacTpoeHuA. OTOT PakT 
MO?KHO Ha3BaTb «yJIOBKOH cmaObix>. Pa30alaHcupoBka co3HaHua, 
HeypaBHOBeIeCHHOCTb, HeBOCIIMTaHHOCTb 4esIOBeKa 3allycKaeT [poleccbl 
paciipoctpaHeHua COUMaIbHBIX Oose3Hel. IMOMMOHAIbHBIM POH, HCXONANM OT 
Hero, HapylllaeT ypaBHOBeIeHHbIM PUTM %*H3HU Apyrux sroRei. [cuxonoruyeckue 
COMMasIbHbIe OoOWe3HH 3aABIAIOT O cede Oaroqapa cmocoOHOcTH MOOOHBIX 
JmmuHocteH. B tewxosloruu axe cyllecTByeT MOHATHe «ICHXOuOrM4ecKoroO 
Bupyca». IIcuxonor UpunHa Maxcumosa otmeyaet: «JloctaTouHoO moobmatEca c 
YeJIOBeCKOM, KOTOPbI HeOBOJICH YeM-TO uM KeM-TO. Ec He CMOr ero 2KaJIOOBI 
OTCTPpaHeHHO BOCIIPHHATh, Yepe3 ceOa IPOMycTUI, TO BCKOpe MO*KelIb CTaTb TAKUM 
xe» [5, c. 1]. HeoqHoKpaTHbIe H MHOTOUHCJICHHbIC IKCIIEPHMeHTbI TCHXOJOTOB 
Pa3HbIX CTpaH MOATBepxTaKOT BbINIecKa3aHHoe. Tak, HallpuMep, «COTpyIHHKU 
Yunpepcuteta Hotp-Jlam (uitat Mnquana, CIIUA) yctranosumu, uTo oOpa3 MBICIeH, 
KOTOPBI WemaeT THOWeH MOTBep»XKeHHBIMH JlelIpeccHH, MO%KeT ObITb 3apa3HBbIM IA 
TeX, KTO HaxOJHTCA px0M c HuMH. ABTopbI UcceqoBaHHa J>Kepanby Xoiidens u 
J>xenHudep Xelimc HaOmrofaiu 3a TeByIIKaMM U3 YHMBepcHTeTCKoro KouJIeIpKa, 
KOTOPble 2KUBYT B OOIexKHTHM, U BbIACHUIH, YTO OCOOCHHOCTH pearMpoBaHHA Ha 
CTPeccbl, KOTOPbIe 3ACTABJIAIOT BUCTb MUP B HeraTHBHBbIX KpacKax, MepearoTca OT 
TeBylleK, CKJIOHHBIX K Jelpeccuu, HX coceyzKaM 110 KOMHaTe. Crtycta nomroya y 
HUX TOKE MOABIIAJIMCb CHMITOMBI Jletipeccun» [8, c. 1]. 

OqHO3Ha4HO, HeJIb34 MOJHOCTbIO CIMCbIBATh JICCTPyKTHBHbIe COLMMasIbHO- 
licHxomorMyueckuve Ooe3HH Ha JOC co cuaObIM, HeyCTOMYMBbIM XapaKTepoM, HO 
WTHOPHpoBaTb MW MCKIIOUATb 3TOT (pakT HeyorycTuMo. J[a cipaBKu: «BcemupHaa 
opraHy3allua 30paBooxpaHenua (BO3) cpaBHuBaeT elIpeccuio c 93TMqeMuelt, 
OXBaTHBIIeH Bce YeoBeyecTBO. Ha 51 ceccuu BO3 Obimu OObaBIIeHO: Tempeccua 
yKe BbIIIa Ha IepBOe MeCTO B MHpe Cpe IPM4HH HeABKH Ha padorty, Ha BTOpoe — 
cpemu Oone3Hei, MpHBOAAMHX K WoTepe TpygocnocobHoctu. Ecmm He OyyzeT 
IIpHHATO COOTBeETCTBYIOWIMX Mep, TO K 2020 rogy empeccua mapamn3yer 
3JKOHOMMYCCKYIO 2KU3Hb Kak pa3BUTHIX, TaK HW pa3sBUBarollluxca cTpaH»» [3, c. 1]. 

Mes3ocucTeMa — 9TO YypOBeHb YTocyapcTBeHHbIX HW HerocyqapcTBeHHbIx 
IIpeyMpuHaATHH, yupexeHuii, OOMIeCTBeHHBIX, OIMTW4eCCKMX, pesIMTMO3HbIX 
opraHH3allui, cpeycTBa MaccoBoli HHpopMallHu. ORHUM M3 APKHX IIpHMepoB ITOTO 
YpOBHA ABJIAeTCA TIpomaraHya U pekwaMMpoBaHve OlpeseeHHOTO CTWJIA 2KV3HH. 
Ecim mpoanaiM3upoBaTb OCHOBHOM MaccHB WeKIapHpyeMbIX CcpeCTBaMM MaccoBoli 
WHopMallMu oOpa30B %KU3HH, TO YBUHM BCe CHMITOMBI COIMMAaJIbHBIX Ooe3Heli 
HaJIMjO, TaKMX KaK: JeMOpasM3allua OOMIecTBa, MOBCeEMeCTHOe CKBepHOCIOBHe, 
KYJIBTHBUpOBaHHe UCKIIFOUMTeIbHO (bu3H4eCcKOH KpacoTbI 4elOBeKa, CTaBKa Ha 
MaTepHalIbHbI octaToK. Uccnegopatenb bopuc PaTHuKOB MpoBOANT Mapaliieb 
M@KTY MeTMMHbIM O6pa30m U OomOoii. Bot, YTo OH OTMedaeT: «OWUH 00pa3-60M6a 
TlopakaeT MUJIIMOHbI MUIleHell Yy 9KpaHOB TeJICBH30POB HM MOHUTOPOB 
KOMIIBIOTepOB, UCKaxKat CTpyKTypy JIMGHOCTH emloBeKa epe3 aTaKy Ha 
MHPOBO33peH4ecKHe IeHHOCTH. B 3TOM CMBICJIe TaK Ha3bIBAaeMble «ceKc-G0MOa» u 
«MKOHA CTHJIA)» — 93TO He MeTadopbl, a TOUHOe Ha3BaHHe KOHI[eITyaJIbHbIx 
Ooero0BOK» [9, c. 4]. 

Vneonormueckne JMBepcuu cTaHOBATCA HOpMOM HalMx Heli. Kak yka3bIBaeT 
J\mutpuii BomkoroHos, “OHMM M3 paclIpOCTpaHeHHBIX IIpHeMOB, HCIIOJb3yeMBIX B 
VACONOTH4eCKHX JMBEPCHAX, ABJIACTCA MOMbITKA YBeECTH WHTepecbl, CTpeMJIeHHA 
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yeIOBeKa B MHP MeII[aHCKHX BKyCOB HM Belle, MOTpeOuTebCKOM MCHXOOrNH, 
KOTOpad OOBIMHO TIpescTaeT MMTATeMbHOW cpeqOu Wa OOMlecTBeHHOM WaccHBHOCTH, 
OecIpHHIMMHOCTH, WpucnocobmenHyectBa, KOHmopmMu3Ma» [1, c. 52]. Bce 9ru 
TIpoljeccbi — peau CoBpeMeHHOH Poccuu. 

Makpocuctema BKIOuaeT B ceOad OpraHbl TocyqapcTBeHHOM BIaCTH BCeX 
ypoBHeit. Ilo MeHTasIbHbIM TeppopH3MOM B rpaHHlax WaHHOW CHCTeMBI cJleqyeT 
MOHMMAaTb TOJIbKO JeklapupyeMyloO TocyapcTBeHHy!IO TONMTHKY B pa3sIM4HbIx 
ccbepax %K3HeeATeIbHOCTH OOIIeCcTBa, O KOTOPOM TOUbKO TOBOPHTBCA, HO 
(bakTHUeCKH He peasIH3yeMy!O B MOJHOM OObeMe. OTO o3HayaeT, YTO IpakTuYuecKad 
pearM3alua O3BYYCHHBIX COMMaJIbHEIX IporpaMM He COOTBETCTBYeT O%KUTAaHHAM 
rpaxaaH. 

UcxogHol TOUKON BeKTOpa MeHTAaIbHOrO TeppOpu3Ma MOxeT OBITh THOOad v3 
IIpey{cTaBJIeHHbIX clucTemM. Kakaa u3 cHcTeM HaHOomee onacHa Id oOOnIecTBAa, 
cka3aTb cio%xKHO. Ha nepBblit B3riaad, MakpocucTeMa B CHJIy BepXOBeHCTBAa B 
Wepapxuyeckoli NOUMTM4ecKOM cucTemMe oOmecTBa Oomee Becoma. J[pyrue Be 
CHCTEMBI HesIb3A COPacbIBaTb CO CUCTOB. 

MeutasIbHBIit Teppopv3M BCcex BHAOB He CeJIeKTHBEeH. 3allycKad MU TpaHcMpysA B 
COUMaIbHbIe IpyMlbl pa3HOpowHbIe, Mopoi MpoTHBOpeyHBEIe KOHIMeMMHH, 
IIpoBOWMpyrolve OOMIeCTBCHHBIM WucOalaHc, MecTaOuM3alM1O, C WOCKOHAaJIbHOH 
TOUHOCTHIO HeJIb3A peayrayaTb, KTO cTaHeT ux »*xepTBOH. He Bcerga MporHo3sl, 
ocoOeHHO omMTM4ecKMe, MoryT cOpIBaTbca. OO 9TOM CBHJeCTeIIbCTBYIOT 
pe3yIbTaTH] W30uUpaTeIbHBIX KaMMaHUli. 3yecb, KOHCYHO, MOXKHO OOBHHHTb B 
HeKBaJIMUUMpOBAHHOCTH COTPyHHKOB UpenBbiOopHoro witada, HO HeJIb3a 
CHMMAaTb CO C4eTOB HelipeycKa3yeMOcTb JjeHcTBUM 91eKTOpata. 

Bpicilad WIKoa Kak HUKTO [pyro OTBeTCTBeHHa 3a poucxossue coo‘iTuA 
Ha TMOJMTMYeCCKOM HW COMMAaIbHOM TpoctpaHcTBe Hallux rocyyapcTsB. B creHax 
YHMBepcHTeTOB He TOJIbKO 3akulaybIBaloT (byHaMeHT Hay4dHbIX 3HaHHit, 
TeOpeTHYeCKHX OCHOB, HO HM OPMUPyIOT XapakTep ueOBeKa. DTO, KOHC4HO, B 
wjealle, HO, K CO%KaJIeHuIO, Ha WpakTuKe Jeno OOcTOMT MHaye. 3ayacTyro Halll 
Ipodeccopcko-lpenosaBaTesbCKUH COcTaB OrpaHW4MBaeT BOCIMTaHHe TOJIbKO 
PaMKaMH JICKIMOHHBIX 3aHATHH MW OCTOAHHBIX HpaBoyyeHnii. Pedmexcua 
CTYJCHTOB Ha TOM0OHbIe AelicTBUA OTPUUaTesbHad. 3HAaHHA O JeCTPYKTHBHBIX 
MOJeIAX MOBETCHHA He rapaHTUpyIoT NpaBHJIbHOH peasM3al[MH UX Ha WpakTuKe. 

MoxxHo corsiacuTbca c TeM, 4TO y BBICWel LWIKOJbI COBCeM HHbIe 3aqa4H, 
KOTOpble aOcOJOTHO He CBA3aHbI C KOPPeKTHPOBKOM WH4HOCTH. OTYacTH 3TO Tak, 
HO MMeHHO B JIOHe YHMBepCHTeTOB OTTAYMBaIOTCA OlIpeesIeHHble KayecTBa 
xapakTepa HHIMBUAa. Briciiue yueOHble 3aBeeHHA BBIMTYyCKalOT CIlelMasIMcTos, 
OO;IBINMHCTBO U3 KOTOPBIX TO OKOHYaHHM YHUBepCHTeTa yxKe 3aparxKeHBbl 
OaKTePHAMM COLMMAIbHBIX Ooe3Hei. Kpome Toro, OHH y2Ke MOLYT CAaMOCTOATEJIBHO 
TpaMOTHO MW HWCKycHO (POpMupoBaTb HOBbIe (OPMbI HeyroB, KOTOPBIM OyyT 
NMOJBepxKeHbI MHOFOUNCIeHHbIe COM HaceyleHus. B cpeye cTYeHTOB-IOpHCTOB 
MOXKHO CJIBIMATh (pa3sy, Mopaxkarollly¥o CBOeli MCKPeCHHOCTBIO: «MBI TIpHuWIM 
YUNTbCA paBy, YTOObI BIOCIeCACTBHH TpaMOTHO OOXOUTb U HapylllaTb 3AKOHbD». 
OTOT NO3yHT cTaHeT MX 2%KW3HCHHBIM Kpeno. MmMeHHo 9TH BBINyCKHHKH OyyT 
CTPCMUTbCA 3aHATb KIIOUeCBLIC TOCTLI BO BJIACTHBIX CTPyKTypax rocyyapcTBa, 
KpyHBIX KOMMepyuecKHxX komiaHHax. ITlocneqcTBua ux eATebHOCTH 
KaTacTpoju4HbI Id BCeX, MOCKOJbKy MOROOHbIe rpaxkyaHe ABIIAIOTCA 
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WMHMIMaTopamu pedbopM, HOBBIX 3aKOHOB, WecTaOuIM3upyIOWIMx COIMaIbHOe Hose. 
Vx geiicrBua cTaHOBATCA UPOBOKal[MOHHBIMH, 4TO BHOCHT ucOalaHc B 
cTaOWJIbHYy!0 2%KH3Hb OOIIeCTBa, a CIIEMOBAaTeIbHO, COIMAaIbHBIX Oose3Heii pa3sHbIx 
(bopM COBpeMeHHBIM CTpaHaM He MHHOBATb. 

Xoteloch CKOHIICHTpHpoBaTb BHMMaHMe Halllero  mmpodeccopcKo- 
TipenofaBaTesbCKOrO COcTaBa Ha Tex JeiicTBUAX, MOCTyIKax, KOTOPbIe MbI C BaMH 
cOBepliiaeM B Tporecce paOoTbl co cryfzeHTamu. JIna KOro-TO HekOTOpble (bakTHI, 
TipeacTaBleHHble B  aHHOl padoTe, NOKaxkyTCa OCKOpOMTesIbHBIMH, 
YIEMIIAIOIMIMMH, OONBHO 3aeBaIOIMMU OCTOMHCTBO JIM4YHOCTH penoyapatens. 
Tloqo6uasa peakiqua CKOpee JOJDKHAa CTaTb MOBOJOM, 4TOObI 3a{yMaTbCA, YTO MBI, 
lipenogapatesM, Hecem Mupy. HeoOxoazMMo MOHMMAaTD, a He OOMKATECA. 

PaccMOTpuM, Kak 3apoO%KalOTCA MCTOKH pacipoctpaHeHua MeHTaJIbHOrO 
Teppopu3Ma, BesyIero K pa3MHOXKEHHIO COIMaIbHBIX Ooe3Heli, Ha IpuMepe 
JIM4HOCTH Mpenogqapatenta. Bo3HHKHOBeHHe CHMMTOMOB COIMaJIbHBIX HeyrOB 
ABCTBEHHO IIpOABJIAeTCA M10 HECKOJbKUM HallpaBlleHuaM: (:bu3u4eckoe cocTOAHHe 
TipenosaBatesA, IMOMMOHAIbHBIM (OH, MOpasIbHO-3TM4eCKHe KayeCcTBAa, CTHJIb U 
00pa3 2KH3HH. 

Jia MHOTHX COTpyHUKOB y4eOHbIX 3aBeeHuii BCe 9TH aCIICKTHI %KH3HM 
TpeOyloT TWlaTembHOH uw rayOokoi gopaboTKu. CorlmMambHo-lIcHuxomorMuecknit 
HOpTpeT cpeqHecTaTHCTHYeCKOrO MpenoAaBaTesA BbIFIATUT IpMMepHO CiesyOULHM 
o06pa30M: HeypaBHOBelIeHHbIM xapakTep, KOH@JIMKTHOCTb, cma6oe du3snyeckoe 
30POBbe, JCMOHCTpallMA HeEOBOJIbCTBA IO OTHOINeCHHIO K OKpyxKalollleMy Mupy, 
WK]IMBEHYeCKOe HacTpoeHve. Bce 3TO rOBOPUT O TOM, YTO TOT, KTO JOIDKeH ObITb 
JlekapeM COI[MaJIbHbIX Oose3Heli, CTaHOBUTCH BUpyCHbIM paclipocTpaHuTesiem. 
IIpoucxogquT 9TO 3-34 HexkeaHuA U HeyMeHuaA CaMUuXx MpenomaBatesei Opirh He 
BKJIOUCHHbIMH B MAaCCOBYIO HCTepHIO MeHTasIbHOrO Teppopu3ma. AOceHTev3M 
lpodeccopcko-mpenoyaBaTesbcKoro coctTapa, KOTOpoMy CBOMCTBEHHO 
paBHosyiime, Oe3spa3mMuve MO OTHOMIeHHIO K CTyeHTy Kak cbopmupyrollelica 
JIMUHOCTH, K CO%KAaIeHHIO, HMECT MECTO B BBICINMX yYeOHBIX 3aBeCHHAX. 

OrpeTCTBeHHOCTh 3a pa3IM4YHOrO posta COIMabHbIe Ooue3Hu JIOKUTCA Ha 
COTPyHHKOB By3a — HeJIb3A 9TOT (PaKT CIIMCbIBAaTb CO CYeTOB. MbI OTBETCTBEHHBI 3a 
3JMOUMOHAIbHBIM (OH, H3IysaeMblii MpenomaBatestamu. He cexpet, 4To MHOrHe 
CTYMCHTbI He %KelalOT MOcellaTb JIeKIMOHHBIe WM CeMHHapckWe 3aHATHA JIMIIb 
MOTOMY, UTO MM HeIPHATHA JIM4HOCTb CaMOro JeKTOpa. 

3aBbIIeHHad cCaMOOI[eHKa pelosapaTeneti ryOuTembHa. HeoOxoqumo 
MOHMMaTb, 4TO YeOBeK — 3TO He 3aCTHIBINee Ha BeKa OOpa30BaHHe, U MO3HIIMA 
yuutemeii «a yoke BCe 3HaIO, M HeT HeOOXOMMMOCTH pacTH Jasble» — 
KaracrpojuuHa. Mb sBilaqeeM HaydHbIMM TepMHHaMH,  MOBbIIIaeM 
TmpodeccnouasIbHy!0 KBaIM@ukKalMio, HO O cebe Kak MOMHOMeEHHOM KayecTBeHHO! 
M4HOCTH 3a6bIBaeM. KauecTBeHHble XapaKTepHCTUKU YeNOBeKa AasleKO He BCerma 
olpeyensembl wupodeccuoHamu3mom. IlouHoWeHHad, WellocTHad JIM4HOCTb 
TipelcTaBiaeT coOoi MOCTOAHHBIi 2MBOM MexXaHv3M, KOTOpbIii HA Ha MUHYyTy He 
HO3BONAeT CeOe CKATHTbCA B Oe3NHy HOTPeOUTeIbCKOFO OTHOMICHHA K XKU3HH. 

TlorpeOutesbckas MxXopayka, CTPEMUTeIbHO 3aNOHAIOMAat Hallie %H43HeHHOe 
IIpOcTpaHcTBoO, 3aTMeBaeT codon MHBbIe moTpeOHocTu yemloBeka. 
KomMeptmasu3allua BbICIIerO OOpa30BaHHa OOa3bIBaeT HaC YUHTHIBATb TOJIbKO 
MaTepHasIbHble HHTepecbl y4eOHBIX 3aBe CHM, BCe OCTaIbHOe yXOJMT Ha BTOpoi 
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Twa. 3aroHad Hac B PaMKH HCKIOUNTeIbHO (PHHAHCOBBIX MHTepecoB, He3aMeTHO 
TOcyapcTBO CTaHOBHTCA 3aIO%KHHKOM COLMMAJIbHBIX Ooe3Hel. HukTo He oOjKeH 
3aO0bIBaTb, TO CCIM UeOBeCK 3aKPbIBAaCT TOKO OpeeyIeHHbIe aCIIeKTHI 
%KU3HECATEIIBHOCTH, TO Jpyruve ocTaroTca B Tpourppiie. Kakwe MbI, TaKHMH 
cTaHOBATca WM Halu yeTu. B cBoe Bpema BumprembM TymMOombaT OTMeTHI: 
«JpeBHie, MIpeuMyll[ecTBeHHO rpeKH, MOUNTAIH BpeHBIM U OecdecTHBIM BCAKOEe 
3aHATHe, KOTOPOe, Pa3sBHBaA JIMWIb TeIeECHYIO CHJTy, MMeJIO WesIbIO He BHYTpeHHee 
pa3BHTHe, a mpHoOperenve BHeWIHHx Omar» [2, c. 28]. Myapoctp azpeBHux 
aKTYyaJIbHa HM MOHBIHE. 

Kak BepHo 3ametTum Jjapuo Camacac: «llelmb COBpeMeHHOrO oOpa30BaHHA — 
3alIporpaMMMpoBaTb MO3r JIOReH Tak, 4TOOBI] OHH JIyUIe BBITMOHAIM CBOIO 
lIpodbeccvoHasbHy!0 UH OOmecTBeHHyr0 padorty. IIpu o6yaeHuu OCHOBHOe BHHMaHHe 
yieaeTca Wepeqaue Kak MO%KHO OolbUIero OObeMa HHDOpMalIHu, B TO BPeMA Kak 
MOpaJIBHOe COBeEpLICHCTBOBaHHe YeIOBeKa aOCOJIOTHO He IIpHHMMaeTcA B pacuerT. 
Camas Oosbilad OWIMOKa HayKH COCTOUT B yTBep»xKJCHUM, 4YTO «“yM — 9TO camMad 
leHHaa ciocoOHocTs yesoBeKa» [11, c. 56]. UmMeHHo ym sBnaeTca HCTOUHHKOM 
COMMAJIBHBIX Ooe3He. ITO OH OlpeyesAeT HaM4Me Halllero OoraTcTBa M HUINeTHI. 
Tombko cylaOblii xapakTep B TaHJ]eMe C YMOM M03BOJISeT 4eJIOBeKY BIaCTb B 
lempeccuio, yHbIHve. Hukoro v3 Hac He 3aCTaBJIAIOT HaCHJIbHO, 3a peKHM 
MCKJIOUCHHeEM, COBePIaTb AMOPaJIbHbIe THOCTYNKH: OpaTb B3ATKH, BbIMOraTb, 
3aHHMATbCA MIpOCTUTyWMel, MOMICHHHYeCTBOM. JTO BLIOOP OTACIBHOTO YeIOBeKA. 
Benukuii Buxtop ®paHki NoKa3all BCeM OOpa3ell CTOMKOCTH HW He BKJIIOUCHHOCTH B 
xaoc IIpOvcxoyMINHx BOKpyr coOpiTuii. Ero KHura «YenoOBeK B MOMCKaxX CMBICJIAa» 
ABIIACTCA KJIIOUOM K OTKPBITHIO HHO %KM3HH, He OOPeMeHeHHOM MeHTAJIbHbIM 
Teppopv3MmoM. Bot kakoif CoBeT OH JaeT BCeM Ham: «MBI, MpomlesiMe KOHUareps, 
MO2KEM BCIIOMHUTS Joe, KOTOPbIe XO 10 OapakaM, yTelllad Apyrux wu Woyuac 
oTWaBaat wocneqHuu KycoK xseOa. IlycTb ux ObIIO HeMHOTO, OHH CJIy2KaT 
TOCTATOUHBIM JOKa3aTeJIbCTBOM: y 4eJIOBeKa MOXKHO OTHATb BCe, KPOMe OAHOFO — 
ero ocireqHel cBoOoybI: BbIOpaTb cCBOe OTHOIMIeHHe K JIKOObIM aHHbIM 
OOCTOATEJIBCTBaM, BbIOpaTb CBO COOCTBeEHHBIM MyTb» [12, c. 15]. 

BosblivHcTBO UcciIeqoBaTesieH, He TOBOpsx yxe O Tex, KTO He MMeeT 
HeMOCpeCTBeHHOrO OTHOIICHHA K HayKe, TTyOOKO H WOrMaTHYHO yOexKTeHbI, 4TO 
COMMasIbHbIe OOe3HH HMeHOT MOA coool cyryOo 3koHOMUMYeCKyro maTpopMy u 
HuKak WHaye. MupoBas pakTuKa JeMOHCTpupyeT HaM WHbIe puMeps. Tak, B 
Jloxmane oO pa3BuTHu uenoBeKka fo 2010 roa oTMeyaetca: «...HaHOosee 
TlOpa3HTeJIbHble BbIBObI, CUeaHHble B UCCIeOBAHUAX O Pa3BHTHM YesOBeKa 3a 
MOCMeWHe MATb eT, — OTCYTCTBHe 3HAYMMOM KOppesALHH MeXxKTy IKOHOMHYeCKHM 
pocToM uM yyIyuIleHvem cuTyalMu B ccibepax 3qpaBooxpaHeHHa Hu oOpa30BaHHa. 
Haire oObacHeHue NOoAGepKuBaeT OeclpelleqeHTHY!O AaKTHBU3Aal[HIO OOMeHa HeAMU 
M@KTY cTpaHaMwd -— OT HOBbIX 93HeprocbeperarolmMx TexHOOrui 0 
T@MOKpaTW4eckux WeaoB U Ooee 3PeKTHBHBIX WpakTHK mpoH3BorcTBa. Ms 
C4UTAaeM, YTO MHOXKECTBO HOBOBBeCHHH [aslo CTpaHaM BO3MO2%KHOCTB YJIY4HTb 
cuTyaliM1Io B oOONaCTH 34paBooxpaHeHua MM oOOpa30BaHua, He wpHOeraa kK 
3HA4MTCIBHBIM 3aTpaTaM, YTO OOBACHAeT oOcaOMeHHe 3aBHCMMOCTH MexK]Ly 
9KOHOMHYCCKHM POCTOM HM He CBA3AHHBIMH C JOXOJOM H3MepeHHAMH pa3BHTHA 
yemoseka» [4, c. 45]. 
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Bce Bbllliecka3aHHoe MOAKpemeHo WHppoBbIMH MoKa3aTeaMu. PesybTAaTHI 
YicciIeqoOBaHHi, Bowemuux B «oka Oo pa3BHTHH YenoBeKa yo 2010 roja», 
BCeIAIOT Hayexy WU CBUeTeIbCTBYIOT O HeEOCHOpHMOH cusIe H TakKHxX HayydHbix 
IIpOeCKTOB, KOTOpble He BCerya TpeOyOT OFPOMHBIX (HHAaHCOBBIX BIIOKeHHH. K 
TaKUM IIPOCKTaM MO%KHO OTHeECTH JIMYHOCTHOe pa3BUTMe aOcOOTHO KaxKOrO 
IipeycTaButTesa mpodeccopcko-npenoyaBatTetbcKoro coctaBa. Ux 3HaHua JOJDKHBI 
ObITh HallpaBJICHbI He TOJIbKO Ha YAOBJICTBOPCHHe MaTepHaJIbHBIX ACIICKTOB 2KH3HH, 
HO UM Ha (OpMupoBaHHe OCObOH KacTHI, WelicTBHA, MBICIM, OOpa3 %H3HH KOTOPBIX 
Hec ObI B CeOe HCKIIIOUNTEJIBHO CO3HaTeJIbHOe Hayasio. 

CYFOMHHYTHBIX YyONeHCTBeHHBIX CpeJCTB OT Oose3HeH, BbIPall|eHHbIX B YMaX 
M co3HaHHH soOyeli, He cyllecTByeT. OHeprud, 3aTpayeHHad Ha TafeHwe u 
Terpanaluio, TpytHOBocnomHuMa. Ha BoccTaHoBsIeHHe TpeOyeTca BO MHOro pa3 
OobINe CHJI H MOryllecTBa, KOTOPBIMU OOaTarOT asieKO He MHOTrHe MHAMBHIBI. 
KoppektTuposka yrpaueHHoro paBHOBeCHA BO3MO%KHA JIMMIb B TOM Cjy4ae, Kora 
YesIOBeEK CaM WIM C MOMOLMIbIO 2%KU3HeCHHOFO OFIbITa Apyrux Oe WoMeT, 4TO 
«OOJIe3HETBOPHbIe COMMaIbHble OakTepum> HMKOTa He CMOTryT BHeAPUTECA U 
3aKpelMTbca B eYO CO3HAHHH, eC OHO He OCKBepHeHO, He 3acopeHo 
PacilyWleHHbIMH, Oe3HpaBCTBCHHBIMH, aMOpaJIbHbIMU %KU3HCHHBIMH KOHICIHIMAMH U 
VWeaMn. 

TlocrosHHad TpeHupoBKa aOCTHHEHIMU OT JCCTPYKTHBHBIX MBICIIeH, TelicTBui 
JOJDKHa ObITh OCO3HAHHON, a He HaBA3aHHOM, OYepeHOM HeoorMyeckol uecii. 
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AdHoTauna / Abstract 


IIpouecctr rioban3alHv, MpoucxogzAWMe B MUpe, 3aTPOHYJIM BCe aCIIeKTbI 
MHpoBoro YerOBeyecKoro coobmecTBa. JlemorpadHueckad cuTyallua 30ecb — He 
uckmroyueHue. IIpoueccbt rioOamm3ayMH m0-pa3HOMy OTpa3HJIMcb Ha 
qeMorpaduyeckow cuTyaluH crpaH Mupa. Hecmotps Ha pa3zmmuve nociexcTBHi 
Tipoleccos riobatM3aluu Ha rocyapcTBa, CyIeCTBYyeT IeJIbIM MepeyeHb CXOAHBIX 
TeMorpadHyeckux MpoOJIeM, OT peLIeHHA KOTOPbIX 3aBHCHT TOMMTHYeCKHH 
COMMaIbHbIM Iporpecc MUpoBoro coobusecTBa. 

Globalization processes occurring in the world have influenced all the aspects of 
global human community. Demographic situation is no exception. Globalization 
processes have differently affected the demographic situation of the world. Despite 
the difference in the effects of globalization on the states there is a whole list of 
similar demographic problems the solution of which depends on the political and 
social progress of the world community. 


Kuoueevie cioea: WeMorpadvyeckad cuTyalna, rnobaM3alHA, enOny AHA, 
TeMorpapuyeckHi B3pbIB, JeMorpaduyeckasd MOMTHKAa 

Keywords: demographic situation, globalization, depopulation, population 
explosion, population policy 


B 20 sexe mpon30mI0 obocTpeHHe roOabHBIX MpoOseM uYeOBeUecKol 
UMBHIM3aHH. Cralza 3amMeTHee TulyOoKat CBA3b BHYTpPeHHMX MpoLeccos, 
TIPOMCXOWAMMX B TeX HIM MHbIX CTpaHax, C OOWIEMHPOBbIMH Tpoleccamu. JTO, 
mpexye Bcero, WpoOmembl emMorpadun, BOeHHOM yrpo3bl, Maslopa3BHTOCTH 
3HAYHTeIbHOM YacCTH MUpa, MpOAOBOJILCTBeHHEIM KpH3uc. Jlemorpapuyeckue 
TIpoOsIeMbI COBpeMeHHOrO Mpa OTHOCATCH K  COLMasIbHO-9KOHOMHYCCKHM 
TIpoOsleMaM, C KOTOPbIMH CTOJIKHYJIOCb YeNOBEYeCTBO Ha IYTH TobaM3alHn. 

Tnobanm3auua mpescTaBiaeT codOoi wcTopHueckuii mpolecc, MHeHHA Oo 
TipHuMHax MW Hayasie KOTOporo HeogqHO3HaUHEI. Ilo MHEHMIO OJHHX YUCHBIX, 3A4aTKU 
THOOaIH3alHH MpOCwexKHBaIOTCA elle B aHTHMYHOM duocodun. J[pyrue aBropsl 
IIpHepxXHBaIOTCA MHEHHA, YTO HCTOKH TIOOAIM3alHH CeAYeT CBASbIBATb C ITIOXOM 
Benmkux reorpapuyeckux OTKPbITHH H BOZSHUKHOBeCHHeM MUpOBOTroO pbIHKa. TpeTbu 
B OTHOIWCHHH riI0baM3alMH OCOOO NOAYeEPKUBAIOT XKU3HEYTBEPARAAIOWMH B3rIAT 
Ha MMpoBoe pa3BuTHe B Tpy4ax Ppanly3ckKux MmpocBeTuTesei XVIII Bexa. C TOUKH 
3PCHHA YeTBEPTHIX, Hayao ITOTO Mpouecca ObIIO MOO%RKeHO B TepBOM MOMOBHHE 
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XX Beka, OTMCYCHHOM JBYMA Pa3spyWIHTeIbHbIMH MUPOBbIMM BOMHaMU u BemmKol 
Wempeccuel, H MOTHBOM JIA rmoOaNM3alHU CTasla He UeAx MHpoBOroO Mporpecca, a 
wed Muposoro Kpu3uca [3, c. 76]. 

Ho He3aBHcHMo OT CHOpoB 06 ucTOKax MH MepHoye BOSHHKHOBeHHA ABJICHHA 
TI0OaIH3alHH, COBpeMeHHOe OOMeCTBO MOHHMaeT MH IPHHUMaeT, YTO Ha TaHHOM 
9Tale = =©9pa3sBHTMA 3HaYHTeIbHO BO3pacTaeT oOOtelaHeTapHoe eHHCTBO 
yesIOBeuecTBAa, IIpesCTaBIAoWjee COOOM eHHYIO MHpOBylO CHCTeMy, BCe 4acTH 
KOTOPOH HaxOJATCA B TeCHelMel B3A4MOCBA3H HM B34M4MO3ABHCHMOCTH. 

CroxusMch Take MOHATHA, KaK «MHpOBad SKOHOMHMYeCKad CHCTeMa», B 
KOTOpy!O BXOZAT HW NOHATHA «MMPOBad KalWTaIMCTH4eCKad 39KOHOMHKAa)», 
«permoHalv3alua», KCOUMaIbHad MOJeEpHH3alHA» U Ap. 

CylecTBy10T pa3IM4Hble KiaccuukauHu paciipeseneHua MONMTHYeCKUX 
3KOHOMHYCCKHX CHI B CMHOM MMPOBOM CHCTeMe, a TakoKe KaccHuKalMn cTpaH 
110 COWMAJIbHO-9KOHOMHYECKHM HOKa3aTesIiM H OOLWIEMy YpOBHIO pa3BHTHA. 

CormacHo «TeopvHu MupoBoit cucTeMbI», paspadoTanHon VW. BannepctaitHom, 
MMpOBad CHCTeMa COCTOMT M3 IKOHOMHYECKH HM NOMMTHYeCKH TOCHOACTBYIOMeErO 
WeHTpa (aqpa) WM 3aBHCHMOM oT Hero Hepudepun. Llentp pa3BuBaeTca Kak 
WHAYCTpualibHad CHCTeMa IIpOH3BOACTBA, NepHdepuA NOCTAaBIIAeT CbIPbe, HAXOAACh 
B 3ABMCHMOCTH OT WeH, yCTaHaBJIMBaeMbIX Ha Hero WeHTpoM. CyijecTByeT TawKe 
Toslynepudepna, oOnanaroulasa COWMaJIbHBIMU u 3KOHOMHYeCCKHMU 
XapakTepHcTHKaMH Kak WeHTpa, Tak U Mepudepun [1]. 

Teopua UU. Bannepcraiiua ceroqHa CylIeCTBeHHO ONOHAeTCH 
kKoppekTupyetca. B  kauectBe «pa MMpoOBOlH CHCTeMBI  BBIeuIAOTCA 
MOCTHHAYCTpHaIbHble CTpaHbl, NpeCTaBIeHHble TpeMaA OCHOBHBIMH WeHTpaMu 
(CHUA u Kanaya, 3anaquaa Espona, Anonua). STo BbICOKOpa3BHTbIe CTpaHbl Cc 
HOBBIM pecypco-, 9Hepro- MH TpyqocOeperalolHM MpoOv3BOCTBOM, Oa3HpyIOWMMca 
Ha MUKporipoleccopHoli TeXHUKe U HAYKOCMKHX TeXHOJIOPMAX. 

Ilomynepudepuio oOpa3yloT HHAYCTpHalbHble cTpaHbi (Poccua, crpanpr CHI, 
Kutaii, HekoTopbile cTpaHbt BocrouHor Esponbt u A3HH) Cc OOBIHYHBIM pecypco-, 
3HEpro- HW TpyAOCMKHM TIpOn3BOACTBOM. boBUIMHCTBO HOBeMLIMX TeXHOJOIM He 
paspaOaTBIBaeTCA CaMOCTOATEIbHO, a MpHoOpetaeTca y BbICOKOpa3BHTbIX CTpaH 
TlepBol rpyniipl. 

K crpaHam nepud@epuu oTHOcATcaA pa3BHBalolueca cTpaHbl JlaTHHcKoi vu 
LentpanbHoit Amepuxu, A3suu wu A@pukH c TOCHOACTBOM TpadMIHOHHBIX 
WHAYCTpHaIbHbIX HW JOMHAYCTpHaIbHbIX Mpow3Bo_cTB. Jia HallMOHaJIbHBIX 
9KOHOMHK 9THX CTpaH xXapakTepHa TeXHOJIOrMYeCKad OTCTAIOCTh HM Hu3Kat 
IIpOH3BOJUTEIbHOCTh Tpya. 

C pacnagom CCCP yuo B mpomioe BemMkKoe NpoTuBocTosHHe 3amala u 
Boctoxa. CeroqHa oOcHOBOM eneHHa rmo0ambHOoro Mpa  cTaHOBHUTCA 
reOSKOHOMHYECKasd KOHCTpyKuMa CeBep — FOr. 

Peuyb ugeT O B3aMMOOTHOIWCHHAX Me%KTY MpOMBINWICHHO pa3BHTbIMi 
rocyapcTBaMu CeBepa  pa3BuBaloljMMuca CTpaHaMu !O>xHoro NMosymapus. 

J[na lepBbIX XapaKTepHbI pa3BHTat#  cCoOllMallbHad  UpOMBbIllJIeHHad 
MHpactpykTypa, BbICOKad KOHUeHTpallua MHPoOpMal[MOHHO-KOMMYHHKaTHBHBIX 
TCXHOJOrHM HM HayKOCMKUX OTpacsei NpoHsBoAcTBa, 9pdekKTHBHOe MpHMeHeHHe 
WOCTWKeHHM Hay4YHO-TeXHuYeCKOrO Mporpecca. 
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J\ia BTopbix — mpeoOmayqaHve arpapHbIx WM CbIPbeBbIX OTPacsIelH IKOHOMHUKH, 
IIPHMHTHBHOCTb TeXHHYeCKOH HW TexXHOOrMYecKOH Oa3bl, HepallHOHaIbHoe 
MCHOb30BaHHe TPYAOBbIX peCypcoB, HeXBaTKa BbICOKOKBaIMpMUMpOBaHHBIx 
KaJ{poB. 

Pa3pbIB B YPOBHAX pa3BHTHa cTpaH Cepepa u lOra craHoBuTca UCTOUHHKOM 
MexKyHapowHOH HecTaOWIbHOCTH, MOTOMy 4TO KpaliHe HepaBHOMepHoe 
pactipeyleseHue MMpoOBbIX pecypcoB (YeTBepTb 4eOBeyecTBa HOTpeOAeT Tpu 
YeTBeEpTH MpOH3BOAMMbIX OoraTcTB) BBI3bIBAeT HeJOBOJIbCTBO TocyyapcTs, 
OKa3aBIUHXca Ha WepHiepHu COBpeMeHHOTO Mupa, YTO He MOKET HE CKa3aTbCA Ha 
ypoBHe WH kKa4yecTBe %H3HH HacemeHua. Ilo ypoBHio obmero pa3BHTHA CTpaHbl 
MOXHO pa3jeIMTb Ha Clleayroume rpynmt [2, c. 17]. Pa3ssuTble cTpaHbl — CTpaHbl c 
3¢ceKTHBHBIMH VMHHOBAIIMOHHBIMH 3IKOHOMUKaMH. B ux 4ucno BxogaT CILIA, 
Tepmanna, IUlpeyua, Anonua, Ouananqua, ABctpamua, Cunranyp u ~pyrue. B 
Pa3BHTbIX CTpaHaX CO3aHbI 3HAYHTeIbHbIM CeKTOP SKOHOMMKH 3HaHuli 
WH AYCTpuA 3HaHHi. 

Uenopeyeckui KanMTal B pa3BHTbIX CTpaHaxX  cTall ylaBHbIM 
TIPOH3BOAHTeIbHBIM (aKTOPOM pocTa MH pa3BHTHA MHAycTpuu 3HaHHi. Beryuyne 
CTpaHbI Mpa C HHHOBAaUMOHHOM 3IKOHOMHKOM cosa OarompvAaATHble ycuOBUA 
UIA ObICTPOro BOIMIOWeHHA Ue YYCHBIX H HHHOBATOPOB B KOHKypeHTOCHocoOHyr0 
MIpOyKUMIO UW BbICOKMe TexXHOJIOrHH. BicoKue UHBeECTHUMM B YesOBeYeCKHi 
KallHTaJI OO€CHeYMBaIOT HM JIMJepCTBO B HayKe, OOpa30BaHHH, MeAMIUMHe, BLICOKUX 
TeEXHOJIOrMAX HW B MHAYCTpHu 3HaHHi. 

Pa3BHTbIe CTpaHbl 3HAYMTEIbHO OMlepexKaloT pyre CTpaHbl M0 CTOMMOCTH 
KauyeCTBY HaKOMJICHHOTO HalMOHAaIbHOrO YeOBeYeCKOTO KanMTasia, 10 yPpOBHIO U 
Ka4eCTBY 2KH3HH, B OCHOBHBIX peliTHHrax 0 BBII u BHJ] wa ayuty Hacenenua (3a 
YCKJIIOUCHHeM HeOOJIBUINX HeTeoOOpIBarowlnx cTpaH), 10 
KOHKYPeCHTOCHOCOOHOCTH 3KOHOMHK, MHJCKCY IKOHOMMYECKON CBOOOBI H Apyrux. 

Pa3BuBalolHeca CTpaHbl — CTpaHbl C MHJYCTPHaIbHBIM yYKJIaOM 9KOHOMHKH 
oOujectBa. B mutTepaType pa3BHBalolHecd CTpaHbl, CTaBAWe CBOeH LelIbIO 
WOrHaTb M10 YpOBHIO pa3BHTHA WU KayecTBy BeyyWe CTpaHbl MUpa, Ha3bIBaloT 
CTpaHaMv C JOTOHAIOWJMMM 9KOHOMHKaMH. B ux uncno BxogaT Poccua, Kurait, 
Bpa3svma, Mexcuxa, Typuua, Ilaxuctan, Uns, Manaii3sua, Aprentuua, 
Vingoue3ua, KosymMOua 4 apyrue crpanbi. CraOopa3BuTble CTpaHbI — 3TO HaHOosree 
OeqHbIe CTpaHbl MUpa (B OCHOBHOM cTpaHbI LlentpambHol u 3anaquoi Adpuxu, 
Mbsuma, Memen, Mourosus, Banrnagem, Acdranuctad, OcTpoBHble crpaHbl THA 
Tysany, Wpu-Jlanxu, Camoa, Panta u Mayaracxapa ui p.). 

Takoke MO%KHO pa3JeJIMTb CTpaHbl Ha 9KOHOMHYECKH BbICOKOpa3BHUTEIe, 
pa3BHBalollHecaA HU CTpaHbl C MepexoqHOM 9KOHOMHKON. K crpaHamM c Mepexo]HbIM 
THNOM 39KOHOMHKH OTHOCATCA Te, KOTOpble Cc KOHa 80-x — Hauasa 90-x royoB 
XX Beka OCYyIeCTBHIH TWepexoq OT WpexHeli aJMMHMCTpaTHBHO-KOMaHAHOM 
(coljMasIMcTH4eCcKOM) 3KOHOMUKH K 3KOHOMHMKe pbiHouHOH. K Hum otHocatca 15 
crpau [leutpampHo-Boctouxon Esponsi u 12 crpan CHI, a taxxe Mouroma. B 
HEKOTOPbIX HMCTOUHMKAX K JaHHOMY THIy CTpaH OTHOCAT ene Kutaii u Betuam, 
XOTA 9TH TOcyapcTBa UYT COUMAaNMCTH4YeCKUM IyTeM pa3BHTuA. OdbuMabHad 2Ke 
cratuctuxa OOH orTHocut nx K KaTeropHu pa3BUBaloWlMxcs cTpau [7]. 

Ho He3aBHCHMO OT MeCTa 9THX CTpaH Ha TOsMTHYeCKOM HM SKOHOMMYECKOM 
KapTe MMpa, OT pacCTaHOBKH MOJIMTHYeCKUX HM IKOHOMHYECKHX CHI, OT CHOCOOOB U 
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BO3MOXHOCTeH BIMAHHA Ha OOWIEMHPOBbIe MPOLeCckI, ITH CTpaHbI UMeIOT OOUIee, a 
MMCHHO COBOKYIHOCTb poOsIeM 4esIOBeYeCTBa, OT PeIICHHA KOTOPbIX 3aBHCHT 
COUMaIbHBIM Iporpecc WM coxpaHeHve UMBHIN3aHH. ITU MpoOseMbI HEBO3MO%KHO 
pa3pelIMTb B paMKax OTJeJbHOrO rocyyapctBa. PewieHHe 9THX NpOOJIEM BO3MO2KHO 
TOJIbBKO COBMECCTHBIMH yCHIMAMH uenoBeyecTBa. IIpouecchl riobann3aqnn 
3aTPOHYJIM BC€ CTOPOHbI 2%KW3HH YeOBeKa HW OOLIECTBa: NOJMTHKY, IKOHOMUKY, 
KYyJIbTypy, OOpa30BaHHe, IKOJIOIMI0, COMMAIbHY!IO Cbepy. 

J\emorpaduyeckas mpoOsiema aBaeTcA HaMOoNee BaxKHOM JIA YeOBeUeCTBA. 
OcoOeHHocTHIO ITOH MpOONeMbI ABJIACTCH TO, YTO OHA HEOMHO3HAYHA JIA KaxK TOM 
v3 cTpaH. HaoOopot, ona MpoTHBOpeyuBa H MMeeT MPOTHBOMOOKHbIM xXapakTep 
IIA pa3HbIx cTpaH: B Kutae, Wnaun — nepenacesennue, B Poccun — npecnoByThiit 
«eMOrpapHyeckKHi KpecT. 

Ha ceroqHAuIHv =jeHb cCyecTByeT Be OCHOBHBI€e TeHeCHWUMM 
TeMOrpauyeckHXx IMpOLleccos: 

1. emorpauyeckHit B3pbIB B pa3BHBalOWlHxca cTpaHax (A3ua, Adpuxa, 

JlaruHcxaa Amepuka); 

2. WeMorpadHueckHii KpH3HC B pa3BHTbIX CTpaHax (3anaquaa Eppona). 

TepMvH «emMorpaHyeckHi B3pbIB» O3HadaeT OecipelleqeHTHO BbICOKHE 
TeMIbI €CTECTBEHHOrO [TIpHpocta HacesIeHHA, KOTOpbIe [peBbIWalOT TeMIbI 
TIpHpocta MpeAMecTBYIOWUX ecaTHIeTHH. 

Ileppat TeHyeHyMA MOXKeT TpHBecTH K OOOCTpeHHIO  cOlMasIbHO- 
39KOHOMHYeCKHX poOeM B pa3BHBaIOWIMXcd cTpaHax: Yoviox, HuUleTAa, 
HerpaMOTHOCcTb. Bropas — K pe3KOMy CTapeHHIO HaCeJICHHA B Pa3BUTbIX CTpaHax, 
HapylIeHHI0 NpOMOpuHy Mex AY paOoTarouiHM HaceJIeHHeM VM WKMBeHIaMH H Up. 

J\uHamMuka W3MeHeHHA MHpOBOM UMCIICHHOCTH HacesIeHWA TWOKa3bIBaeT eTo 
HeyKJIOHHOe YBeIMYeHHe, HM TeMIIbI STOTO YBeIMYCHHA CTAHOBATCA YrpoO2KaloUIMMH. 
Ilo nporHo3am OOH, uacenenne 3emuu B 2025 rogy coctaBuT 7,8 Mumiuapyza 
yesoBek, B 2050 — 9,1 MusiMapaa denoBek, a B 2100 — 11,2 Munsmapza [6]. 

Oyuako yBeIMueHve UYHCIICHHOCTH HaceyleHif MMpa He 3Ha4HT, 4TO 
YBeEJIM4MBaeTCA UHMCIICHHOCTb HaceyIeHWa KaxKQOM cTpaHbl. AKTHBHO pacTeT 
YMCIICHHOCTh HacCeJIeHHA B pa3BHBaIOWMXCA CTpaHax MUpa, B TO BpeMA KaK B 
pa3BUTbIX CTpaHax MUpa CHTyaljMa MpoTuBoMomoOxKHad. Tam HaOmrogaeTca Tak 
Ha3bIBACMOE TIPOCTOe BOCIIPOH3BOACTBO HaceJIeHHA, TO eCCTb YMCIeHHad 3aMeHa 
OWHOTO HOKONeHHA ZpyrHM (B cpeqHeM 0 2 peOeHKa B ceMbe), a TakoKe 
TeMOMMyIAWHA (CMepTHOCTh BBILe pOxKaeMocTh). 

Ceroqua cxBpime 80% mpupocta MupoBoro HacelleHua MpuxXOWuTcA Ha 
pa3BuBarollMeca crpaHbl. Oxoso 50 eT Ha3ay{ Ha4yasOcb U B Culeqyroulve NOBeKa 
OyAeT MpoOMKAaTECA KOOCCaIbHOe CMeLeHHe Aemorpaduyeckoro OanaHca Mex Ly 
pa3BHTbIMH MW pa3sBHBalOWMMHcA pervouaMyN TiaHeTbl. B 1950 rogy ancneHHOCTE 
HaceJIeHHA B pa3BMBalOWHXCA CTpaHax Obila IpHMepHO ByABOe OObIIe, YeM B 
pa3BUTBIX, a K 2050 rogy, Ho WaHHEIM OOH, 9To CoOTHOMIeHHe MpeBbICHT LIecTb K 
ogHomy [6]. 

Octpoty wemorpadvyecko mpoOsembl HesIb31 OWCHHTb, aOcTparupyscb OT 
39KOHOMHYCCKUX HM COMMaIbHBIX (bakTopos. Ja OObACHeHHA TpoleccoB pocta 
HaceyleHHa MUpa Oba pa3padoTaHa KOHIenuMa WeMorpauyeckoro mepexosa, 
KoTopad B OOMeM Bue Obia ccbopMymupoBaHa DpsHKoM Hoyrctaiinom B 1945 r. 
Ona cBA3bIBaeT OCOOeCHHOCTH JeMOrpaPuyecKorO MOJORKCHHA C IKOHOMHYCCKHM 
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pocTOM MH COlMMasIbHbIM porpeccoM B 3aBHCHMOCTH OT 4-x_ cTaynit 
TeMorpauyeckoro pa3BHTHA, KOTOpPble CTpaHbl HM PerMOHbI MMpa MpoxoAAT B 
pa3Hoe BpeMa. 

CormacHo 9TOM KOHUeNuHH emMorpapuyeckuii B3pbIB — cyIeyqCTBHe UH 
TIposBIeHHe Tpowecca MOJepHH3ayHu TpayWWMOHHOrO THMa BOCIIPOv3BOACTBAa 
HaceJIeHHA, IPH KOTOPOM JemMorpaduyeckoe paBHoBecHe MOWAepxKUBAeTCA 3a CUCT 
TIpeebHO BbICOKOM pox faemocTu u cMepTHocTH [5, c. 302]. Tpancdhopmanuna 
TpaHUMOHHOTO Tua eCTeCTBEHHOTO BOCIIPOM3BOJCTBAa Hauaslacb CO CHWKeHHA 
cmMeptHoctu. K cepequHe XX Beka YeOBedeCTBY CTaIM JOCTyHHbI 9¢:pPeKTHBHBIe 
CpeCTBa MeJHIMHBI, 4TO, eCTECTBEHHO, MpHBeIO K pe3KOMY CHH2KeHHIO 
CMepTHOCTH, OCOOeHHO B pa3BHBaIOWMXcA WM OTCTAJIBIX CTpaHaxX MMpa, 4TO 
XapakTepHo JIA MpOXOKCHHA NepBor (Pasbl JeMorpaduyeckoro mepexosa. 

Bcero B CMeHe THIOB BOCIIPOH3BOJCTBa HaceJIeHHA, COracHO KOHIerWMu 
JeMorpaduHyeckoro Hepexosa, BbIeNAIOT YeTEIpe (pa3bi1. B nepBoit (:aze CHMKEHHE 
CMepTHOCTH (BCJICACTBHe YyIyYWeHHA KayecTBa HMTaHHuA UM 34qpaBooxpaHeHua) 
IIPOHCXOAHT ObIcTpee, YEM CHWKCHHE POXKMaeMOCTH, a pe3YJIbTATOM ABIIACTCA 
pe3koe yBejIM4eHMe ecTecTBeHHOrO Mpupocta HacezeHua. Bo sBtopol dase 
CMEPTHOCTb TIpOOJpKaeT CHW KATbCA, HO pO%KAaeMOCTb MayaeT ele Opictpee, 
BCJICCTBHe Yero IIpHpocT HaceJIeHHA MOCTeMeHHO 3aMesaeTca. Jt TpeTbel (a3bl 
XapaKTepHO 3aMeJJICHHe CHWKCHHA PORKAACMOCTH TIPpH HEKOTOPOM MOBbILIeHHH 
CMEPTHOCTH, TaK YTO CCTECTBCHHBIM MpMpocT COoxpaHAeTCA Ha HEBbICOKOM yPOBHE. 
K 3aBeplieHMio STON (a3bI B HaCTOAMee BPeMA OH3KH MPOMBILWICHHO pa3BUTbIe 
cTpanpt. HakoHell, B 4YeTBepTOH chase MOKa3aTeIM CMePpTHOCTH HM poxKqaeMocTH 
CTaHOBATCA MOUTH OAMHAaKOBbIMH, M Upowecc WemMorpaduyeckonw cTadviM3ayHn 
3aKaHuMBaeTca. OxknaeTca, YTO Mpolecc WeMorpauyeckoro Mepexoya UpOAIATCA 
mpuMepHo yo 2100 roga, Korga upon30igzeT cTaOumu3alMa 4MCIeHHOCTH 
HaceyleHia Ha ypoBHe 10,5 muapy yesoBex [5, c. 345]. 

Hayano jemMorpaduyeckoro epexoyqa cBa3aHO Cc HayayIOM IpolleccoB 
MOJepHu3alHv, BeyWIMX K pocTy pou3sBo_cTBa BBII wa yyy HaceneHua, 
yIYulleHHIO KayeCTBa IIMTaHHA, CAaHUTApHBIX YCIOBMH, KayecTBa HW JOCTYMHOCTU 
Me]{MIMHCKOTO OOCIIy2KMBaHHA, YTO B CBOIO OYepeyb IPHBOAMT K 3HAYHTeCIbBHOMY 
POCTY NPOAOIMKUTeIbHOCTH 2KH3HH HW YMeCHBIICHHIO CMeEpTHOCTH. 

B  TpaqMuHOoHHOM arpapHoM oOmecTBe eTH paccMaTpHBasIMCcb Kak 
JONOMHUTeIbHBIe padboune pyKu B xo3slicTBe. Ilosoromy poxyeHue AeTeli HMesIO 
39KOHOMHYeCKHH cMbIcH. KpomMe Toro, OobuIoe KOIMYeCTBO JeTeH ABIIAeTCA 
rapaHTvei MpodoOwKeHHA pola B YCNIOBHAX OTHOCHTEIbHO BbICOKOM eTCKOH 
CMepTHocTH. YpOaHn3alMA HW Tpy MHAYCTpuabHoro THMa pa3pylWlaloT ITOT THM 
TMOBeeHHA MW MpHBOAAT K CHWKeEHMIO poOxKaeMocTu, MpHyemM 4eM OoubIe 
HMOKONeHHH mpoKWIo B ropoye nocnwe MurpalwH u3 epeBHH, TeM HIKE 
poxqaemoctb. Hammune 3HauHTesbHOrO YuCHa WeTeii OBWIO TakxKe eJHHCTBCHHOM 
HayjexKHOM TapaHTveli CKONIbKO-HMOyAb OaronosyyHow cTapocTH poyutTesei B 
yYCIIOBMAX OTCYTCTBHA CHCTeMbI COMMaIbHOrO CTpaxoBaHHa, MeHCHOHHOTO 
oOecneyeHua. 

B pa3BHTOM HHAYCTpHanbHOM OOLecTBe JeTH AOJMOKHbI JVIHTeIbHOe BpeMA 
YUMTBCA, YTOOLI NOUYYHTh KBaIMPUKAMIO, COOTBETCTBYIOLYIO COBPeMeHHbIM 
TpeOoBaHHAM. ITO MpHBOHT K MX BbIKIIOYCHMIO 3 XO3ACTBeHHOM 2%Ku3HH. JleTu 
¥3 MIOMOLW[HHKOB IIpeBpaliarotca B «OOy3y» Wa cemMbu. Poa_UTeM BbIHyKeHbI 
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TpaTHTb CBOe BpeMaA UM (MHAHCOBbIe CpeACTBa AIA MOCTWKEHUA JeTbMU BbICOKOTO 
oOpa30BaTebHOro ypoBHa. IlosToMy OobIIMHCTBO CeMeli IpeAMOUNTAaIOT POAUTb U 
BbIPaCTHTb JIMUIb OFHOTO, pexke — TBYX, «BbICOKOKaYeCTBeCHHBIX» J[eTeli, TaK Kak 
OobIIOe KONMYeECTBO JeTel B CeMbe, Kak IpaBUJIO, OTPUIaTeIbHO CKa3bIBaeTCA Ha 
WX OOpa3s0BaTeJIbHOM ypOBHEe HU asbHelimiel Kapbepe. Kpome Toro, JJIMTeJIbHEI 
HepHoy oOyyeHua cmocoOcTByeT MOBBIIIeCHHIO cpeHero BO3pacTa KCHIIHHBEI, 
poxaroulei mepporo pedenka (c 16-18 yo 25 ner u crapute). B arpapHom xe 
oOmlecTBe eTH, paOoTad BMecTe Cc poOgMTeIAMU, MpuooOpetamu HeoOxoUMBEIe 
TPYAOBbIe HABbIKH CECTCCTBCHHBIM ITyTeM. 

IIpaktw4ecku BCe CTpaHbI C BbICOKHM OOpa30BaTesIbHbIM YPOBHEM HMeCIOT 
Hu3KHe MoKa3aTeIM poOxKTaeMOcTH, Tak KaK IIpOMCXOAMT MaccoBoe H3MeHeHHe 
OOMIECTBeHHOTO CO3HaHHA B CTOPOHY OTKa3a OT TPaHIMOHHBIX I[eCHHOCTeli u 
Tlepexo| K HOBBIM MOJeIAM MoBeqeHuA. CTaHOBUTCA MOMyIAPHOU OpMeHTalMa Ha 
VWHIMBULYasIbHbIe CHCTEMBI I[CHHOCTeM. ITO KacaeTCA HW MHCTHTYTa CeMBbU UH Opaka — 
yxOJ, OT TpayqMIMOHHON PopMBI CeMbU (3aperMCTpHpOBaHHOTO B OpraHax BAacTH, 
lepKBu). Ceifyac wupoKoe pacipoctpaHeHue nomyunim irpHqwuecku 
HeodopMsIeHHbIe (POPMbI COBMCCTHOM %KH3HH MU asIbTePHATHBHbIc (OPMBI CeMbH, 
TOIa Kak JIMJepaMU 10 poxKaeMOCTH ABIIACTCA HeETpaMOTHOe HacesieHve apaOcKux 
cTpaH WM cTpaH «uepHoi Adpuku. beqHoe KpecTbAHCTBO, MMIpupys B ropona u 
BKIO"UadCh B IIPHMHTHBHOe MeJIKOe IPOM3BOCTBO, He TpeOyrolliee MOBbIMeCHHA 
oOpa30BaTebHOrTO HM MpodeccHoHaIbHOrTO ypoOBHeli, He BOCIIPHHUMaeT HOPM 
Topoyckoro MoBeqeHHA, B 4YacTHOCTH B cibepe ceMeHbIX OTHOIICHHI, 
orpaHH4MBarolux poxyaemocts. Ilo 9xTov mpwuuyHHe ypOaHv3allua BO MHOrHX 
Pa3BHBaIOWMXcA CTpaHax He COMPOBOXKAaeTCA CKOJbKO-HHOyAb 3HAYHTeIbHbIM 
CHWKeHHeM IIpHpocta HaceleHua. 

Brictpbiii pocT 4HCIeHHOCTH HacelIeHua B YCIOBUAX MpeoOuaqaHua B 
3IKOHOMHKe OTCTaIOrO CeJIbCKOrO XO3ACTBa c KpaitHe HH3KOH 
IIPOH3BONUTeIbHOCTbIO Tpyqa ycyryOmaeT uw 6e3 TOTO CJIOKHEIC MpoOeMbI 
3aHATOCTH HacesIeHua, OOecIe4eHHA MPONOBOUbCTBHeM, OOpa30BaHHA, IKOJIOLMN. 
Bo MHOrHX pa3BHBarOIIMXcd CTpaHax IpOHCXOAUT HelmoMepHoe «MepeHaceseHHe» 
cekTopa CeJIbCKOrO xo3siicTBa. bpictpbili pocT HacesIeHHA COKpalllaeT BO3MOXKHOCTH 
HaKOIMJICHHA, MOITOMY TeMIIbI pa3BHTHA KalMTaOCMKUX OTpacsel, Ipexyze Bcero 
IIPOMBIIWICHHOCTH, OTCTAIOT OT MIPHTOKA cCeJIbCKOM padoueli CHIBI B HearpapHbie 
otpacum. 113-3a HecIOCOOHOCTH MpOMBIIWIeCHHOCTH OOecreduTb padoToH pacTyliee 
HacelleHve BO MHOrHX pa3BUBarolllMXca CTpaHax IPOUCXOAUT pa3pacTaHve MeyIKOrO 
peMecila U TOproBNH, ccbepbI ycIyr, [Id KOTOPbIX XapaKTepHBbI IIpeHMyIlecCTBeCHHO 
PYIHOM TpyA, ero HU3Kad MPOH3BONNTeIbHOCTh MW HHYTOXKHBIC JOXOLbI, YTO OMAT- 
TaKU BeeT K HUIeTe, HA3KOMY KadecTBY 2KH3HH. 

Jlemorpadu4ueckuii B3pbIB PHBE K yCHIMBaIOllelicaA KOHNCHTpalluu TpyOBbIx 
pecypcoB Mupa B pa3BuBaromlHxca cTpaHax. IIpu 9Tom 2/3 MupoBBIX pecypcoB 
padoueli CHIBI CocpeqoTOUeHO B CTpaHax C CaMbIM HH3KHM YPOBHEeM COLIMaJIbHO- 
3KOHOMHYeCKorO pa3BHTHa. B cBa3H C 3THM OHMM M3 Ba&KHeMIIMX aciieKTOB 
Trmo06aIbHOW emMorpadwyeckoi MpoONeMbl B COBPCMCHHBIX YCJIOBHAX ABIIACTCA 
oOecnteyeHve 3aHATOCTH HM 3¢:deKTMBHOTO MCHOUb30BaHHA TPYOBbIX PecypcoB 
pa3BuBaroluxca crpaH. OTO TpedyeT OobmIMx (vHAHCOBBIX BJIOKeHHM U 
T'paMOTHOM IKOHOMMYCCKOM NOMMTHKH, KooMepalluu BCero MHPOBOrO CoObIIecTBA. 
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Ho MoMMMO 9KOHOMMYeCKHX Mep pelieHua emMorpaduyeckux mpobsIem 
HeOOxOAMMO MOHMMAaTb, YTO MpoucxosauHe WemMorpaduyeckve Mpoeccsl Bo 
MHOLOM 3aBHCAT OT HOBEACHHA MW yCTaHOBOK camoro HaceysleHua. J[emorpaduyeckoe 
MOBeEeHHe BLIPAKacTCA B IPMHATHM PeWIeHHA O pox TeHHN peOeHKa WIM OTKa3e OT 
Hero, O BCTYIIJICHHU B Opak WIM pacTopxkeHHu OpayHoro coro3a, O MUTpallHu, 06 
OTHOWICHHM K 30POBbIO HW X%KH3HM (CBOeH HM OKpy2KarIolHx) Hu T. 4. B mporecce 
CMeHBI MOKOJIeCHHH MpOHCXOAMT He TOJIbKO BO300HOBJICHHe UYHCICHHOCTH HV 
CTpyKTypbl HaceyleHHA, HO W3MeCHAIOTCH HM cCTaHfapTb! emorpadwyeckoro 
TOBeAeHHA. OTH MpoWeccbl yYacTO MMCIOT CBOH PperHOHaIbHble OCOOeHHOCTH, 
KOTOpbIe HEOOXOAHMO YYUTHIBATh IPH pelleHuu FeMorpaduyeckux mpobsem [4]. 

bompuioe 3HaueHve B pellieHHH BONpocoB Aemorpadun uMeeT pearu3alna 
TeMOrpapuyeckol NOMHTHKU KaxKOrO rocylapcTBa, HMerolero WeMorpapuyeckne 
mpoOempl. IIpopeqenue Jemorpauyeckol NOUMTHKH B pa3BUBaIOLMXCA CTpaHax Cc 
BbICOKHMH TeMIaMH pocta HaceJIeHHA OCObO aKTyaJIbHO. OWHAaKO YacTO peaM3allna 
TeMorpapuyecko MOMMTHKH 3aTpyHeHa HeXBaTKOM (PHHAaHCOBbIX pecypcoB 
yacTO OFpaHH4MBacTCA JIMWIb eKapaTHBHbIMH 3axABJIeHHAMM. 3auacTyIo 9Ta 
NOMMTHKa BOOOMe He IpHHUMaeTcaA TpakaHaMu W3-3a TpaMyui MHOroseTHOCTH, 
BBICOKOrO COIMaIbHOrO cTaTyca MaTepHHCTBa WH OCOOeCHHO OTIOBCTBA. 
IIpaputenbcTBa OOJbUIMHCTBa MYCYyJIbMaHCKHX cCTpaH BOOooOUe OTBepraloT 
BMeIaTeIbCTBO rocyapcTBa B IWIaHHpoBaHHe CeMBM. 

VU 3yecb pelmaroulyio poub urpaloT MexK,yHapoyHble opranv3ayun. Dour 
Opranv3aunu OObequHeHHbIx Haun B oOnacTH HapoyoHacenenua (LOH®IIA), 
PYKOBOAAMIMH = OllepaTHBHOM eATeIbHOCTbIO CHCTeMBI OpraH3alHu 
OosbequHenHEIx Haun B oOmacTH HapoqoHaceeHuA, MOMOraeT pa3BUBalOLWIMMca 
CTpaHaM HM CTpaHaM c TepexoqHOl 9KOHOMHKOM HaliTH pelieHHa HX COOCTBeEHHBIX 
eMorpaduyeckux Wpobsem. 

@ouyq moMoraeT rocyflapcTBaM  COBEPIIeHCTBOBaTb _—— HalpaByIeHHA 
3paBOOXpaHeHHA, 3aHMMAIOLIMeCA PeMpPOAYKTUBHBIM 3OPOBbeM, a TakKe CJLy2KOBI 
TUIAHMpOBaHHA CeMbH, JelCTByIOWMe Ha OCHOBe HHAMBUAyaIbHoro BbIOOpa, U 
pa3pa0aTBIBaTb ONMTHKy B oOOJaCTH HapofoHacesleHua, HalipaBeHHy!0 Ha 
nosWepxKanue youu 10 ycTowunBomy pa3sBuTu1o. Kpome toro, oH cilocoOcTByeT 
Iy4WeMy MOHHMaHHIO MpoOsem HaposoHacesleHua HM ciocoboB ux pelleHHa U 
MOMOraeT IpaBHTeJIbCTBaM pellaTb ITH MpoOsembl HapowOHaceseHuA crocobamhH, 
KOTOpble OosIee BCerO COOTBETCTBYIOT HY2KLaM KOHKPeTHOM CTpaHEl. 

Pemenve rioOabHEIX JeMorpapuyeckKHx UpoOseM BO3MO2%KHO TOJIbKO pH 
ycIOBHM OObBeMHeEHHA ycuMi Bcero MupoBoro coobmecTBa. Heodxoqumo 
TIpOBeeCHHe MexKyHapOAHbIX KOH(epeHMi NO BOMIpocaM pelieHHA rI00aIbHBIX 
eMorpauyecknx MpoOsiem, IpHBIeYeHve Hay4Horo coobmecTBa WIA paspadoTKH 
TOMOXKCHHU «“MMPOBOM» WeMorpaPuyeckoi MOUMTHKU C Y4eTOM HallMOHA@JIbHBIX, 
VCTOPHYeCKHX, peJIMrHOSHBbIX, TeorpaWyeckKHX, 9KOHOMHYeCKHX UH HHbIX 
mloTpeOuocteH Hacenenua. IIpupneyenve BOOHTepoB IA pealM3alMH 3THX 
NMOMOKeHHH, JI BeeCHHA MpolaraHAMCTCKMX MepolpuATH MO JIMKBUAAaLHU 
Oe3rpaMOTHOCTH HM MOBbILICHHA YpOBHA OOpa30BaHHA HacesIeHHA pa3BUBAaIOLUXCcA 
cTpaH, MO cCOxpaHeHHIO pelposxyKTHBHOrTO 3f0poBba Haunu. HeoOxoqumo 
TIpOBeeCHHe BOCHHTATeCIbHOM MU pa3bACHHTeIbHOM paOoTbI cpeqH MOOLEKH B 
paMKax IOBBIMeHHA CTaTyca CeMbH, «9KOJIOTHYHOTO» OTHOMICHHA K TapTHepy 
CBOeMY pelIpOAYKTHBHOMY 3]{0pOBbIO. 
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HUYHA FPUTOPbEBHA MBESIbCKAA / NINA IVELSKAYA 


C®EPA OBPA3OBAHMA KAK «JIOKOMOTMB POCTA» OB bEKTOB 
QKOHOMNKU B ACNEKTE CACTEMOOBPA30BAHMA 


THE SPHERE OF EDUCATION AS A ‘GROWTH ENGINE’ OF ECONOMIC 
FACILITIES IN THE ASPECT OF SYSTEM FORMATION 


AdHoTauna / Abstract 


CyulecTBeHHble mpeoOpa30BaHHa, Mpov30llequiMe B oOpa3z0BaTeJIbHOM 
OTpaciIM, KaYeCTBCHHO MOMeHAIM IIpescTaBIeHHa O Heli KaK O KOHCepBaTHBHOH, 
TpoMo3qKoH 4 Maso3xpdeKTHBHOM 9%KOHOMMUeCKOH cucTeme. WMurTerpamna 
oOpa30BaHHA BO BCe Ciepbl %XU3HEACATCIBHOCTH YeOBeKAa KaK WeHTpaIbHOro Apa 
39KOHOMHKH TO3BOJIMIM OpraHaM TocyapcTBeHHOM BacTH WM MoTpeOuTeaM 
IIPH3HaTb BaKHOCTb H KpaiHIOIO BOCTpeOOBaHHOCTb B MHHOBAaL[MOHHBIX IpOyKTax 
qaHHow otpacim. II[pu 9ToM HeoOxoqHMO OTMETHTb Ba@KHYIO PpOJIb 
TrocyapcTBCHHBIX HM 4aCTHBIX UHHBeCTHIMHM B WaHHylo ciepy U Kak 
MYyJIBTHIIMKaTopa, UW Kak (pakTopa cHcTemMooOpa30BaHHA, ocobeHHO JIA 
MOHOFOpoOAOB MH TOpoAOB C AempeccuBHOH 9KOHOMHKOM. 

Significant changes that have occurred in the field of education qualitatively 
changed the perception of it as of a conservative, bulky and ineffective economic 
system. Integration of education into all spheres of human activity as a central core 
of the economy has allowed public authorities and consumers to recognize the 
importance and extreme demand for innovative products of the field. The important 
role of public and private investments into this area that act both as a multiplier and 
a factor of system formation especially for single-industry towns and cities with 
depressed economy should be specificated. 


Kuoueevie cioea: pepopMa o0pa30BaHia, MaJible HHHOBAL|MOHHBIe MpeAMpHATuA, 
MHHOBAaIMOHHBIM WOAXO B OOpa30BaHHn, CHucTeMooOpa3ylolInit (bakTOp 

Keywords: educational reform, small innovative enterprises, innovative approach in 
education, system formation factor 


IIpoucxoyajee B CTpaHe pepopMupoBaHHe 9KOHOMHYCCKHX CHCTeM, OCHOBHBIX 
cep %H3HEJeATeIbHOCTH, KJIOUCBbIM MHCTPYMCHTOM KOTOPBIX ABIIACTCA 
alIMMHUCTpaTHBHad pedopMa, He MOrIH He KOCHYTBCA TakOrO BaxKHOTO 
HallpaBIeHHA 9KOHOMMKH, Kak cibepa oOpa30BaHHa, OOMamarollero mpu3Hakamu 
cucTemooOpa30BaHua. CylllecTBeHHble IpeoOpa30BaHHa, Mpou3ollemIMe B TaHHOl 
OTpacsM, MO3BONMIM OOpa3z0BaTeIbHbIM yUpexkeHHAM OBIT He TOIbKO aKTHBHbIMU 
HMOMyuaTeAMM OOIPKeTHBIX PeECyPCOB B PaMKaXx BBIMIOJIHeHHA rOCyapcTBeHHOrO, 
MYHUIMMaIbHOrO 3aaHua, HO UM cTaTb 93d@eKTHBHbIMH XO3a/iCTBYIOIIMMU 
cyObekTaMu. 

B uacTHOCTH, W3MeHeHHA, MpoM30mequmMe B HallMOHabHOM cucTeme 
oOpa30BaHHA, MO3BOJIAIOT B HACTOAIIee BPeMA CO3aBaTb IPH TrocyapcTBeHHBIX 
OOpa30BaTeIbHBIX  yUpexKeHMAX  MaJIble MHHOBAIIMOHHbIe wmpeslipuaruas, 
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(PYHKUMOHHpPOBaHHe KOTOPBIX TO03BOJIMT CTyeHTaM BO BpeMaA BCero MepHosa 
oOy4eHHuat 10 OCHOBHBIM oOOpa30BaTeJIbHBIM porpaMMaM (OopMHpoBaTb 
TIpodeccHOHaJIbHble HaBbIKH H KOMICTCHUMH B paMKax BbIOpaHHoOH KBaINpuKalun 
110 OKOHYaHHH yaeOuoro yapexyzeHua [4]. 

CuctemooOpa3yrolluit dakTOp OTpacIM OOpa30BaHHA, OMHOM W3 CaMBIX CMKHX 
OTpacueii IKOHOMHKH, B KOTOpOH paboTaeT Heqarorm4yecKHX paOOTHHKOB TOJIbKO B 
mkoax P® 1185,7 TeIc. yeoBeK MH YAUTCA B OOWEOOpaz0BaTeJIbHbIX YUPCxKTCHHAX 
— 21272,0 TeIc. YenoBeK, OOecne4MBaeT TOMTOCpOuHble cTpaTeru4ueckHe MHTepecsl 
CTpaHbI B aCIieKTe OCHOBHOM JJeATeIbHOCTH, a TaK2Ke CO3JaeT MYJIBTHIVIMKATHBHBIM 
apdext, MHTerpupyscb B pa3zIMYHbIe ciepbl %XM3HEeATebHOCTH YemoBeKa [2]. 
TlosTOMy CTOJIb BbICOKa pOJIb TocyapcTBa B COXpaHeHHH HW MHBeCTHpOBaHHUN 
KIHOUeBOH OTPacsIM, OPHEHTUPOBAHHOM Ha MpOM3BOACTBO CaMOro AOporocTosero 
IIpOAykTa — TpyOBbIx pecypcos. Bezb Aaxe HeOombIOe KOeOaHHe MHBECTHUMM B 
WaHHOM OTpaciM BbI3OBET MYJIBTHIWIMKATUBHBIM POCT WIM Clay BasIOBOrO MposyKTa 
wv 3aHaTocTH [1, c. 79]. 

TeHeHUMM, HaMeTHBIIMecd B ciepe oOpa30BaHHa B HacTosLee BpeMaA, 
TOKA3bIBaIOT CYICCTBEHHOe COKpallleHHe HrpOKOB Ha JaHHOM pbiHKe ycuyr. Io 
jaHHbiIM Muuuctepctsa oOpa30BaHua Hu HayKH Poccuiicxon Dexepauun, B 2013 
TOY 4YCIO OOpas0BaTeJIbHbIX yUpexKeHHU coKpaTusocb Ha 3,4% Mu cocTaBHJIO 
48108 equnuy [5]. 

B 9TOM %*e MepHowe HCO mpodeccHoHalbHEIX oOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX 
OpraHV3aluii, OCYWIeCTBIAIOMIMX NOATOTOBKy CielMayIMcTOB cpefHero 3BeHAa, 
cokpaTuocb Ha 9% vw coctaBuno 2703 efuHuubI. CoxkpalieHve ucla 
TpodbeccHOHasIbHBIX OOpa30BaTeIbHBIX OpraHH3alluii Mpov30uIIO Kak cpeau 
TOCyapCTBCHHBIX MH MYHMUMMaJIbHBIX, TaK HM Cpe 4aCcTHbIX OOpa3z0BaTeJIbHBIX 
opranv3ayni. Ilo cpaBHeHHIO c MpeAbIqyUIMM OTYeTHBIM TepHoOM 4NCsIO 
TOCYapCTBCHHBIX WM MYHHIUMMAIbHBIX UpodeccHOHaJIbHbIX OOpa30BaTeJIbHbIX 
opraHy3ayHi yMeHbuiMocb Ha 8,7% u coctaBuo 2488 eqMHUU; YNCIO YaCTHbIX 
yMeHbIUMIOCb Ha 16,1%. 

B 2013 r. (10 cpaBHenuto c 2012 r.) Ha 3,1% yBemMunach JOA NpHHATBIX Ha 
oOyyeHHe B mipodbeccHoOHasIbHbIle oOpa30BaTeJIBHbIe opraHv3alMn, 
OCYIIECTBIIALOMIHe NOATOTOBKY CiielHasIMcTOB cpequero 3BeHa. TakoKe B 3TOM roay 
coxpaHalach TeH]eCHIMA Mepepacipesenenua mpuema B_ MpodeccnoHasbHbIe 
oOpa30BaTeJIbHbIe OpraHH3allM, OCYUIeCTBIAIOMHe MOATOTOBKY CielHasIMcTOB 
CpeHero 3BeHa, B MOJIb3y HETOCyapCTBeHHOTO CeKTOpa. 

Ha6op B uacTHbIe mpodeccHoHabHble OOpa3z0BaTesIbHble OpraHH3ayHn B 2013 
r. BbIpoc Ha 31,1%; pH 9TOM MporpaMMBbl TMOATOTOBKH CrielMasMcTOB cpeqHero 
3BeHa peaM3ylOT pA YACTHBIX yUpexXTeHMM BbICHIerO OOpa30BaHua. B 2013 r. 
YHCIIO TAaKUX OpraHH3ayHi coctaBianto 215 equuny. B yesoM 10 JaHHOMy YpOBHIO 
oOpa30BaHua B paMKax peaiM3yeMBIX MePOIIpHATHH TO ONTHMH3alMH OTpaciH 
YMCIICHHOCTh OOpa3s0BaTeIbHbIX CTpyKTyp cocTaBuia 87,6%, B cpaBHeHuu c 2012 
TOXOM cOoKpallleHve cocTaBusio0 22,4%, uM B aOCONKOTHOM BbIpaxkeHuu — OBIIO 
JIMKBUUpOBaHo 278 OOpasz0BaTeIbHbIX YAPe*K CHM, OKA3bIBAIOMUX CyI[eCTBeEHHOe 
BIIMAHMe Ha COMMAJIbHO-9KOHOMHYCCKOe Pa3sBHTHe MHOTUX TeppuTopHii [8]. 

Analu3upyi  lOKa3aTesId MOHMTOpHHTa JeATebHOCTH (eyepasIbHBIx 
TOCYapCTBeCHHBIX BBICIUHX YYCOHBIX 3aBeqeHH HM UX PUIMAIOB, MOXKHO CyeaTb 
BBIBOAbI O TOM, 4YTO IpH yBeIMYeHHU YMCMeHHOCTH OOyyalomjuxca Ha 0,8% K 
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TIpesbiqyuiemy MepvHoyy B OOWeoOpaz0BaTeIbHbIX WKONaX UHCIO MTpOKOB Ha 
PbIHKax OOpa30BaTeNbHBIX YCIIYT, OPHCHTHPOBAHHBIX Ha IIPHeM BBITYCKHHKOB LWIKOJI 
Ha BOCTpeOoBaHHble PbIHKOM Tpyfla OOpa30BaTeIbHbIe MporpaMMbl HU Mpopusn, 
cokpaimaetca [6]. 

Jia HeOombuIMx HaceJIeHHBIX MUYHKTOB UpucyTcTBHe Ha TeppHTopun 
oOpa30BaTeIbHOrO IeHTpa — 93TO 3aIOr COXpaHeHHA BbIIYCKHMKOB UIKOJI Kak 
TPyHOBOTO pecypca, MMerIOWerO BO3MO%KHOCTb TOJYYMTE BbICIIee H HauyasibHoe 
mpodbeccuoHasbHoe oOpa30BaHve B <«llarOBOl» OCTYNHOCTH, a  TakxKe 
HeJONyWIeHHA TeHeHUMU «CTapeHus» pecypcoB Ha pbIHKe Tpyja KOHKpeTHOH 
Tepputopun. 

Takat TeHeHUMA B paMKax ONTHMHW3alHH CHCTeMbI OOpa30BaHHA B IeJIOM 
MO%KeT HeraTHBHO MOBIHATb Ha (OpMHpoBaHve KBaJIM@UUMpOBaHHOTO PbIHKa 
paOoueli CHIBI Wd OObEKTOB HapoHOrO XO3AlCTBa, B 4YacCTH MOATOTOBKU 
BbICOKOKBaJIM(UUMPOBaHHBIX paOounx Ka{poR H CieWMasIMCTOB CpeHero 3BeHa JIA 
MHOrHX MOHOFOpoOB H WelpeccuBHBIX TeppuToOpuli — ocobeHHoO [7, c. 54]. 

Take aKTyaJIbHbIM OCTaBaJICA WH TpeH] Ha WasibHelly!o ONTHMU3AalMIO YMCA 
oOpa30BaTeIbHbIX OpraHv3aluii BbICWIero OOpa30BaHHA B 2013 r., BEIPAasHBLIMHCA B 
MX COKpaleHHu. OOdujee KONMYeCTBO OOpa30BaTeIbHbIX CTPyKTyp CHCTeMbI 
oOpa30BaHHa yMeHbIUIMIOCh Ha 0,8% wu cocTaBHo 969 equHH, Mpu TOM, 4TO 
3alIpoOcbl BHeLIHel cpeNbI He UpeTeplesH 3HaYHTeIbHBIX Y3MeHeEHHH — 53,3% 
aOVTYpMeHTOB MocTynMIM Ha o4Hy!O (opMy obyyeHua (B 2012 r. — 51,9%) u qaxe 
MMeJIN MOOXKUTEIBHY!O MHAaMUKy. 

IIpuyem 3a nocneqHue WBa rosa coxpaHvsiach JMHaMukKa Ipvema Ha oOyyeHHe 
B OOpa30BaTeJIbHble OpraHH3allH BbICIUeTO OOpa30BaHHA C TMOJIHbIM BO3MeLIeCHHeM 
cTouMocTH oOyyeHua Mw cocTaBuna B 2013 rogy 60,0%, 4ro xapaKTepu3yeT 
MHBeECTHUMOHHYIO aKTHBHOCTb MOTpeOuTeeH Ha JaHHOM pbIHKe HM JOCTaTOUHO 
BBICOKHH  cimpoc. KomuyecTBo MOcTyNHBWIHX B MpodeccuvoHasIbHbIe 
oOpa30BaTeIbHble OpraHH3allHv, OCYWIeCTBIAIOMMe MOATOTOBKy cielHasIMcTOB 
cpeqHero 3BeHa, B paMKaX CPpaBHHTeJIbHBIX OKa3aTeleH MoOTpeOHOcTei B 
MOJYYeHHU YCJIyr Kak 10 3al1pocaM BHelIHel Cpeybl, B IMI YAaCTHBIX MHBECTOPOB, 
TaK HM B paMKax TOcy/lapCcTBeHHOrO HM MYHHIMNabHOrO 3aaHua, OOyCIOBIeHO 
HeOOXOAMMOCTBIO KaYeCTBEHHBIX H3MeHeHH Ha pbIHKe TpyJa. 

3a cueT cpeycTB dexepambHoro OromxKeta B 2013 roxy nmporzomKunM 
podeccuoHalbHoe obyyeHHe 19,6% BBITYCKHHKOB IIKOJ, 34 C4eT cpeCTB 
cyObexta Degepaunu — 54,7%, a 24,2% mpeTeHAeHTOB Ha HoyyeHue Upodeccnu B 
cucTeMe cpeyHero upodeccnoHasIbHoro 3BeHa MposoMKMIH OOyYeHHe 3a CueT 
COOCTBeHHBIX (PHHAHCOBbIX HCTOUHUKOB. IIpoBexeHHbI aHaIu3 WOSBONAeT CieaTb 
Ce AYIOWMe BBIBOBI: 

— peasM3yemble rocyapCTBOM MepolpHATHA B paMKax IIpOBOAMMON pedbopMbI 
CHCTeMbI OOpa30BaHHA HallpaBsIeHbl Ha ONTHMU3AalHIO OLOD2KeTHBIX 3aTpaT 
TlOcpeCTBOM cokpalleHua yueOHBIx 3aBeeHHit CHCTeMBI 
podbeccHoHasIbHOH  MOZTOTOBKH, OpMeHTHpoBaHbl Ha cOKpalljeHve 
Hea(eKTHBHBIX pacxOJOB, Ha YyyUWeHHe KayecTBa IIpeOCTAaBJIACMBIX 
ycilyr B paMKax CTaHapTa TpeTbero MOKOJICHHA; 

— oOpa30BaTeyIbHbIe  CTpyKTypbl ABJIAIOTCH B  HacTosulee BpeMA 
MOJHOMpaBHBIMH Y4aCTHHKAMH SKOHOMMYECKHX TIpOWeccoB, OCYIeCTBIAA 
yCTaBHy!0 JI€@ATCJIbHOCTh B COOTBeTCTBHU Cc I'paxxkqaHCKHM KOJ[eKCOM, 
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@eyepaibHEM 3aKoHom «OO oOpa30BaHuH B PoccniicKkol Deneparyuu» Ne 
273-03 of 29.12.2012, koTroppii Bcrynun B cuty c 01.09.2013, B Tom 4ucie 
B YaCTH OKa3aHHA WIaTHbIX OOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX YC, a TaKKe UCHOIb3yA 
MeTOJbI IpOrpaMMHO-leseBoro O1os»KeTHPOBAaHHA; 

— HaMeTHJIaCb TeHJCHIMA K UHBeECTHUMOHHOM aKTHBHOCTH HaceyieHHa, 
OpHeHTHpoOBaHHON Ha MouyYeHHe padounx mpodeccuit u cdopmMupoBaHne 
TIpodbeccHOHAaJIBHBIX KOMIIe€TeCHIMH y CielMasIMCTOB CpeAHero 3BeHa, YTO Ha 
CeTOTHAMIHHM JeHb ABJIACTCA AKTYAJIbHeMMei MpoOMeMOl Ha pbIHKe Tpya — 
OTCYTCTBHE BbICOKOKIaCCHBIX paOounx pa3sIM4HbIX Mpodeccui. ITO, B CBOIO 
oyependb, moOyxqaeT oOpraHbl BiacTH BCeX ypOBHeli MpHHHMaTb 
TIpOrpaMMHble JOKYMCHTEI, HallpaBJIeHHble Ha Ka4eCTBeEHHOe W3MeHeHHe 
pbIHKa Tpyfla, BbICTyMaTb B KayeCTBe 3aKa34HKOB aHHOW ycllyru WA 
OObeKTOB 9KOHOMHKH Kak CaMHXx cyObekTosB Dexepayun, Tak u Deyepannu 
B yesoM. Tlouru Ha 30% yBenmunsica ciipoc Ha OOpa30BaTeJIbHble ycJyrH, 
oOecneynBalolHe BOCIPOH3BOACTBO Ka{poB HayaIbHOU MpodpeccuoHabHon 
MOJTOTOBKH TocyqapcTBeHHBIMH UW Ha 0,7% — 4aCTHBIMH y4upexeHHAMU 
oOpa30BaHHa, 110 cpaBHeHuto c 2012 royom. 

B Konuenyuu onrocpouHoro cCOlMMasIbHO-9KOHOMHYeCKOTO = pa3 BUT 
Poccuiickoli Deepaluu onpeyeseub! cieqyroulMe MpHOpuTeTHble 3aa4un pa3sBUuTHA 
oOpa30BaHHa Kak 0a30BOr0 3JIEMeHTAa JONTOCpO4HOrO COMMaIbHO-3KOHOMHYECKOTO 
pa3BuTusa Pocculickol Dexepauuu Ha Hepuoy Wo 2020 roga: 

— oGecneyeHHve WHHOBaLMOHHOrO xapakTepa Oa30Boro oOpa30BaHHA B 

COOTBETCTBHH C TpeOOBaHHAMH JKOHOMHUKH, OCHOBAaHHOM Ha 3HaHHAX; 

— (popMupopaHve MexXaHH3MOB OI[eHKH KayecTBa HW BOCTpeOOBaHHOCTH 
oOpa30BaTeIbHBIX yCJIyr Cc yyacTHeM woTpeOuTesel, yuacTue B 
M@KTYHApOAHBIX HCCIeEAOBAHHAX; 

— cO3aHHe COBPeMeCHHOM CHCTeMBI HelIpepbIBHOTO OOpa30BaHHA, HOATOTOBKH 
Wf MepenOATOTOBKH MpodeccHouaIbHBIXx Kapos [3]. 

Pemienwe 9THX 3aa4 BO3MO2XKHO JIMIUb Mp yYycNOBHH MOepHu3alHn 
oOpa30BaHua Cc euIbIO MaKCHMaJIbHOTO YOBJIeTBOpeHHaA TpedoBaHHli 
paOoToyateneli B YCBOCHHH cCTyJeHTaMH 3HaHHii 00 HHHOBAaL|MOHHBIX, 
SKOJOIMYeCKH COaIaHCHpOBaHHBIX, IHEpro- H pecypcocbeperarollHx TEXHOJOFHAX. 

Bo3sppamlascb kK Haually aHHOrOo cCieqoBaHus, = pacCMOTpHM 
oOpa30BaTerbHy!o ciepy B aciieKTe cHcTemMooOpa30BaHua1. DyHKIMOHaJIbHOCTb 
CaMOM CHCTeMbI ABJIACTCA (HHAHCOBO MH peCypCOeMKHM IIpOLeccoM B I[eJIOM, H 
KayecTBO ee (YHKUMOHAIbHOCTH OOectIeyMBaeTCA 3a CYeT HHTerpalluH WaHHoH 
CHCTeMBI B 3KOHOMHYECCKOE TpOCTpaHcTBO. 

B uacTosulee BpemMa cHicTeMa oOpa30BaHHA Jd MOBBILNeCHHA KayecTBa 
oOOpa30BaTeIbHBIX  ycilyr, oOecmeyeHHa Oe30nacHOCTH oOpa30BaTeJIbHBIX 
yupexqeHHil U HaxO]Alerocd TaM KOHTHHTeHTa HepeKO MCHOIb3yeT NOApAAHbIe 
OpraHu3alluv 10 MpHHIMiy ayTcopcuura, TeM CcaMbIM OOecre4MBad KAaYeCTBEHHbIC 
ycuIyIM B YaCTH MHTAaHHA, MepeBO3KM y4alMXCaA HM CTYCHTOB, OXpaHbl OOBEKTOB, 
TEXHHYECKONM IKCITyaTalMy UT. J. 

IIpoananM3upoBaB BbILe BeCbMa y3KHM CefMeHT CTaTHCTH4eCKHX aHHbIX 110 
TaKOM OTpacJIH, Kak cicTeMa OOpa30BaHHA, Yepe3 IPH3My JIMUIb FBYX MOKa3zaTeseH, 
TaKUX KaK YMCIICHHOCTh KOHTHHTeHTa HU YMCIICHHOCTL OOpa30BaTeIbHbIX CTPyKTyp 
3a KOHKpeTHBIM OTYCTHBIM TOT, Mbl MOXKEM CeMaTb CIE AYIOM[He BbIBOJBI: 
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— caMa cHcTemMa oOpa30BaHHA ABIIAeTCA 3MeCKTHBHBIM XO3AMCTBYFOIIHM 
cyObeKTOM, akKKyMyJIMpya B CeOe MHOXKECTBO pecypcoB BHeIIHel CperbI UB 
KaueCTBe KOHKPeTHBIX YCJIYI, HM B KAYeCTBe NOTCHIMAJIbHBIX BO3MOKHOCTeH; 

— pbIHOK oOpa30BaTeJIBHBIX yeulyr OKa3bIBaeT CyleCTBeHHBIi 
MYJIBTHIMIMKATHBHBIM 3°:peKT Ha BCe IKOHOMHMYECKMe MPOMecchl KaK B 
PerHoue, Tak UH B CTpaHe, ABIIAACh ONTOBLIM MOTpeOuTeeM IHepropecypcos, 
ycIIyr TpaHciopta, cBa3H, OOWIecTBeHHOTO MMTaHuA, MomMrpaduyeckol 
IIpoAyKuUHUu, ccepbl OBITOBBIX yCIIyT — MOWIMB OKT WIA WKOUbHUKOB, 
yCJIYTH KJIMHMHTOBBIX KOMIaHHi; 

— MOJepHu3allMa CHCTeMBI oOOpa30BaHHa, IpWMeHeHWe MHHOBaI[MOHHbIX 
TexXHONOrHH «8B Mpolecce oOyuyeHua OynyuIMx clelualuctoR u 
TepeoOyueHua WelicTBYIOWIMX OPHeCHTUPOBaHbI Ha KAYeCTBCHHOe U3MCHeHve 
39KOHOMHKH B IeJIOM, yj0yullleHwe TaKHxX MoKa3aTelieli, Kak 
KOHKYyPeHTOCIOCOOHOCTS, IO BCEM OTPacsIAM; 

— cucTeMa oOpa30BaHHa IIpHHuMaeT caMoOe HelocpeycTBeHHOe yuacTHe B 
(opMupoBaHHH JIM4HOCTH, clMOcoOHOM K caMoOpeazu3alIMu, cmocobOHol 
COXpaHHTb HM [peyMHOXKUTb KYyIbTypHoe WM UcTOpHueckoe HacsIeque 
rocyapcTBa, CHOCOOHOM Ha A3bIKe 9KOHOMUKH B aclieKTe IKOHOMHYECKOM 
KaTerOpuu BIMATh Ha POPMUPOBAaHHe UM BOCIIPOM3BOACTBO CaMOro TyIaBHOrO 
pecypca rocylapcTBa — TpyqoBoro. 

Beb TObKO TpyHOBOH pecypc ciocobeH BOCIIPOH3BOXHTb MaTepHasIbHEIe 
IjeHHOcTH. Bce ToBapbI H YCJIYIN, JlexKall[Me B IJIOCKOCTU OOMeHa «TOBap — CHET — 
TOBap», CO34aHbI pyKaMu uesoBeKa. V. ToMbKO Tpy, YeOBeKa HMeeT CTOMMOCTE. 
Kayppl — 9TO riaBHad HM eMHCTBCHHad IeCHHOCTb B 3KOHOMMKe, co3qaHue 
COXpaHHOCTb KOTOpOHM HallpAMy!O 3aBMCHT OT @YHKI[MOHAaIbHOCTH, pa3BHTOCTH 
CHCTeMBI OOpa30BaHHA Kak «JIOKOMOTHBA PocTa» BCell IKOHOMUKH TrocyapcTBa. OT 
3eKTHBHOTO rocywapcTBeHHOrO yipaBJIeHHa 9TOM OTPAaCcIbIO, OT eY©o 
WHBECTHIMOHHOM MONHTHKH B WaHHyr1o cibepy HallpaMylo 3aBMCHT ycrielHoe 
pa3BHTHe COIMaJIbHO-3KOHOMHMYCCKUX pOleccoB rocyapcTsBa B IeJIOM. 
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NYTU VU YCNOBUA PEASIV3ALIVM FEHQEPHOTO HEPABEHCTBA B 
CUCTEME WKOJIBHOTO OBPA3SOBAHNA 


WAYS AND CONDITIONS OF GENDER INEQUALITY REALISATION IN 
THE SYSTEM OF SCHOOL EDUCATION 


AdHHoTauna / Abstract 


Ilemb mpefcTaBleHHOM cTaTbH — pacCMOTpeTb CYI[HOCTb TreHepHoro 
HepaBeHCTBa B IIKOJIbHOM OOpa30BaHHH, BBeCTH HM OOOCHOBaTb MOHATHE 
TreHyepv3ayHH oOpa30BaHuaA Ha OCHOBe KOMMYHHKaTHBHOrO B3aHMOselCTBHA 
cyObeKToB OOpa30BaTesIbHOrO Mpowecca, oOOpaTuTb OOWeCcTBeHHOe BHUMaHHe Ha 
MpoOseMy COUMAaNIbHOrO pa3sBHTHA YeOBeYeCKOrO NOTeHMHasla B OOpa3s0BaHHNn. 

The purpose of the presented article is to consider the nature of gender 
inequality in school education, introduce and justify the concept of gendering 
education based on the communicative interaction of the subjects in the educational 
process, draw public attention to the problem of social development of human 
potential in education. 


Kioueepie cioea: reuylepHoe HepaBeHCTBO, KOMMYHHKalla, HHTeHCHUKALMA 
yue0HOro mportecca, oOpa30BaHve 

Keywords: gender inequality, communication, intensification of the educational 
process, education 


Pa3BuTHe cpefCTB MaccoBOli KOMMYHMKalMvH,  ojmMTMYecKOrO 
39KOHOMHYCCKOTO ~MeXxKAYHapOAHOrO COTpyAHWYecTBa HeH30eKHO UPMBOAMT K 
B3aMMOJIeHCTBHIO B Cipepe OOpa3z0BaHHA UH KYyJIbTyp, KaxkKad H3 KOTOPbIX, Oa3sHpysAcb 
Ha COOCTBeHHBIX IIPHHIMMax, HMeeT THICAYeeTHAMM CC(POPMHPOBAaHHbIit WOpsAAOK, 
BKYCOBble [IpeqHOuTeHHA WM COOCTBeHHYIO CHcTeMy WeHHocTei. B cBa3H c 3THM 
M@xKAyHaposHoe cOTpyAHWYecTBO B OOsacTH OOpa30BaHHaA WOMOraeT pellaTb 
TuoOaIbHEIe mpoOsemMbl YreHyepHoro HepaBeHcTBa. OcoOylo 3HaYHMOCTb 
IIpHoOpetaroT COBPeMeHHbIe MCTOAMKH, CIOCOOHBIe COXpaHATh MMCIOMMMCA OMIT 
BHeJPATb HOBbIe OOpa3z0BaTeJIbHble TEXHOJIOrHH. 

OSTOMY ABJICHHIO HEBO3MOXKHO JjaTb OJHOSHAYHYIO OLWeCHKy, TaK KaK OOBEKTHBHO 
CYWJ€CTBYeT PAT MOMOXKUTCIbHBIX H OTPHMaTeIbHbIX MOMCHTOB. C OAHOM CTOPOHEI, 
B3aMMOJeHCTBHe CHOCOOCTByeT B3aHMHOMY OOoralljeHHIO HallMOHaJIbHBIX KYJIbTYp, 
C [pyro CTOpOHEI, OHO MOXKeT CTaTb MpHYHHOM NOTepu TpayquuWuU, B YaCTHOCTH, 
reHAepv3alHi WIKOIbHOTO OOpa3z0BaHHA. 

B HacToslee BpeMa OOpa3z0BaHHe 3aHHMaeT LWeHTpasIbHOe MECTO B peasIM3alHu 
cnocoOHocTeli YeOBeKa BOCHOJIb30BaTbCA TEMH BO3MO%KHOCTAMH, KOTOpbIC 
TOABJIAIOTCA B Pe3YIbTAaTe pa3BHTHA, HO BO MHOFHX perwoHax B 9TOM ccepe 
COXpaHAIOTCA 3HAYMTeIbHbIe pasuM4uad. HepapencTBo ycToM4unBo coxpaHsAeTca Kak 
B CTeHeHH OXxBaTa JjeTeli UIKOJIbHBIM OOyyeHHeM, TaK HM B cCpefHel ero 
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TPOJOMMKUTEILHOCTH, pH TOM 4TO WKONbHOe ObyyeHHe MpesctaBiaeT coodor 
OcHOBy oOOpa30BaHHua HacesleHHa. OxBaT JeBO4eK HayaIbHbIM HU CpeHHM 
oOpa30BaHHeM HM CpeHAA MpOMOIMKUTeIbHOCTh OOyHeHHA Cc TeyeHHeM BpeMeHH 
Bo3pactaioT. AOcOuIOTHad UHCIeHHOCTb oOy4arIOlIMxcd B WkKOe eBoueK U 
TPOJOJMKUTEILHOCTh UWKOJIbHOrO OOyYeHHA OCTaIOTCA HWKe, 4M B Apyrux 
pernwouax pa3BuBatolleroca Mupa. Ho renfepHble HECOOTBETCTBHA MW CKOPOCT, C 
KOTOpOH pa3pbIB Me%*KAy NowaMM coKpalijaica, Opimm HeosHHakosBpl. «lon 
TIPOABIAeTCA B KaX%KOM JelcTBHU, OMOMOrHYeCKOM, COLMaIbHOM, KYJIBTYPHOM, 
eCJIM He B KOHKpeTHOM leHCTBUU, TO OMpeyeseHHO B CBOeM 3Ha4MMOCTH» [1, c. 
620]. 

Boctounaa A3na, JlatuHckas AMepuxa, Espona u LentpanbHaa A3ua HMerIOT 
CaMBIM BbICOKHH ypOBeHb TreHepHOro paBeHcTBa B OOpa30BaHHu. B Espone u 
LlentpanbHott A3nn, a Takxe B JIaruHcKoli AMepuke cpeqHMii MOKa3aTesIb OxBaTa 
J[@BOUeK CpeqHHM OOpa30BaHHeM B HacTOsAee BPeMA BBIIe, HEM Y MaJIbYHKOB; 
J€BOUKH MIpOBOAAT B Wikoax B cpeqHeM 90% Toro BpeMeHH, KOTOpOe IPHXOAUTCA 
Ha MaJIbYnKoB [2, 3]. 

IIpeoyonenue reHyepHoro pa3pbiBa B OOpa30BaHHv, HW MpHTOM Ooriee 
OBICTpbIMH TeMIIaMH, BCe elle OcTaeTCd BaxKHOM 3ayaueli, cToslel mepey 
MOMTHKaMH, ocobeHHO TOoxKHoH A3un, cTpaH AdpuKku Kk tory oT Caxappl u 
HeKOTOPpBIX cTpaH birwxHero Boctoxa u CepepHoit Adpuxu. HeoOxoqumocts 9Toro 
OllyllaeTca BCe CHJIbHee 110 Mepe TOTO, KaK MHp JBwKeTCA K HHPOpMalMOHHOH 
39pe, UH TpOv3BOACTBO, OCHOBaHHOe Ha COBPeCMCHHBIX 3HAHWAX, 3aMCHACT 
TpayMUMOHHBIe ciocoObl Xo3AiicTBoBaHHa. ba3opoe oOpa30BaHHe sABJIAeCTCA 
(yHaMeHTOM JIA pa3BHTHA THOKHX cCielMabHOCTel, HeEOOXOAMMBIX JIA TOO, 
YTOObI IPHHHMaTb yyacTHe B TpeOylolleH HHTCHCHBHBIX 3HaHHM IKOHOMMYeCKON 
WeATesbHOCTH. Te, KTO JIMINeH JocTyna K Oa30BOMy OOpa30BaHHI0, BUAHMO, OyyT 
JIMIMe€HbI WM HOBbIX BO3MO%KHOCTel, HM TaM, Te UpoOOwKAeT CYLIeCCTBOBaTb 
JOUTOBPeMeHHBIN pa3pbIB B OOpa3z0BaHHH, %KCHUMHbI OKaKYTCA Mepey, pacTylLHM 
PHCKOM OTCTATb OT MYXKYHH M0 CTeMeHM y4acTHA B pa3sBHTHH. 

K coxkasleHHio, COBpeMeHHoOe OOpa30BaHHe MpessaraeT Oecnoubii MOAXO K 
o6yyennto. IIpu ofHot u TOM 2Ke WIKOBHOM MeTOAMKe OOy4eHHA, IPH OHOM HU TOM 
%Ke YUHTee MaJIbYHKH U WeBOUKH MpHXOAT K OJHHM HM TeM Ke 3HAHHAM U 
YMCHHAM pa3HbIMH IYTAMH, MCHONb3YA pa3sHble CTpaTeruu MBIWWIeCHHA. ITO CB3aHO 
C TeHepHEIMN pa3IH4YHAMU B OpraHV3al[Mu Mo3ra MW JaTepaM3alyuu Nosymapui. 
IIpexye Bcero, pa3M4HA 3akHOUaIOTCA B TeMMaX CO3PpeBaHHA LWeHTpaIbHol 
HepBHOH cucTembl. Pa3Huia B NepHoy MOMOBOM 3peOCTH y FeBOUeK HM MaJIbYHKOB 
qocTuraeT mpHMepHo yByx eT. JleBouKH porxkyaloTca Oomee 3peubIMH, 4eM 
MA@JIbUHKH. 

Pe3yibTaTbI COBPeMCHHBIX MUCCIeOBaHHii CBUJETeIbCTBYIOT O TOM, 4TO 
TpeOoBaHHA WIKONbHOTO OOpa30BaHHA OMepexkaloT TeMIIbl pa3BHTHA TOJOBHOTO 
Mo3ra y4alHxcs. Panee oOyyeHHe UIKOJIbHHKOB CYIJeCTBeHHO OOOCTpAeT 
TIpoOOJEMbI B YCBOCHHH 3HaHHi. OcobeHHO STO OTHOCHTCA K MaJIbYMKaM, Y KOTOPbIX 
TeMIIbI CO3PeBaHHA BbICIIMX IICHXM4eCKHX (YHKUMM MeyIeHHee, HEM y eBOUEK. 
Jloruka pa3BHuTHA OOpa3z0BaTesIbHOrO Mpolecca MpHBOAMT K JOCTaTOYHO pe3kKomMy 
pa3IH4HIO B OTHOWeHHH K TpeOoBaHHaM wIkombI. Ecnm y eBouek OTHOMeHHe 
JJOCTaTOUHO JIOAIbHOe K (opMaM Hi cOjepxKaHHo OOyYeHHA, a K COI[MaJIbHbIM 
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(opMaM B IesIOM KPHTH4HOe, TO Y MaJIbYHKOB pe3KO BbIPaKeH HeraTHBH3M He 
TOJIBKO K CHCTeMe IIKOJIBHBIX B3AHMOOTHOIMICHHHM, HO U K OOyYeHHIO BOOOIIe. 

B mocieqHee BpemMa B poccHiicKoM OOIIecTBe HOUyYHIH 3HAYNTeIbHY!O 
TOWepxKKy Ueu pa3qebHOrO OOpa30BaHHA, T. ec. OOYYCHHA MaJIbYHKOB HU WeBoucK 
B pa3HBbIX WIkoIax wH Kiaccax. Ugeu pa3qenbHoro oOpa30BaHua He TOJIbKO 
oOcyxKWa1oTCa, HO MU HaXOZAT WpakTHYecKoe BOMIOMIeHve B CO3TaHHU KayjeTCKUX 
KIIaCCOB, MYKCKHX HW 2%KeCHCKHX THMHa3Hi u T. 0. C 2001-2002 yaeOuoro roja B 
CraBpornouIbckom kpae u PecrtyOmuke Komu Hayalica 3KCIePpHMeHT 0 pa3jesIbHOMY 
oOy4eHHIO B MJlaWIMx Klaccax 110 cucteme B. ba3apuoro [3]. 

OTHOMIeHHe UIKOJIbHBIX clielMasMucTOB K WpodOsemMe AHuddepeHupoBaHHoro 
OOy4eHHA MIATINMX UWIKObHUKOB C yueTOM HelipolncuxouorMyecknx OcobeHHOCTeli 
3aBMCHT OT MUPOBO33PeCH4eCKHX MO3HIMi, ICHHOCTHBIX OPHeHTallMii UW yCTaHOBOK, 
IpodeccuoHabHOM KOMICTCHTHOCTH B OOacTH HelpolncuxoOrun. 

TakuM o0pa30M, pa3IM4Nd MaJIbYHKOB HU eBOUCK YykKa3bIBaIOT Ha 
HeOOXOAMMOCTB pa3paboTKH oOOpa30BaTeIbHbIX TeXHOJIOrHl, YUHMTbIBAFOIHXx 
TeHepHble OCOOeHHOCTH yuallIMxcd Ha HayayIbHOM 9Talle oOyyeHua. B 
COBPeMeHHOM OOpa30BaHHH B HaHOosIee OarOmpuATHbIX YCJIOBHAX HaXOMATCA 
T@BOUKH, a MasIbYuKaM He MOAXOAAT CyIeCTBYIONIMe MeCTOAMKH HW mporpaMMp!. Onn 
Oosee NOABep2KeHbI BOSHHKHOBCHHIO IIKOJbBHOM We3aqanrTalnu. 

XX BeK OTKPbI Mepey 2*KCHUIMHAaMU HEB aHHbIe BO3MO%KHOCTH, HO IPH ITOM 
BO3JIOKMI Ha HUX OpeMaA OrpOMHOM oTBeTCTBeHHOcTH. IlomyunB paBHble mpaBa c 
My2KUMHaMH, OHM MOryT Yy4HTbCA, padoTaTb, 3aHHMaTbCA MOMTUKON, 
CaMOCTOATEJIBHO pelllaTb CBOIO cyabOy. OHaKO OJHOBPeMeHHO C 3THM, Y 2KCHIMH 
cTalo He xBaTaTb BpeMeHH Ha cemMbio. Pa3Borbl, KOBepKarollve cyqbOBI JeTelt, 
KOTOpbIle, BbIPACcTad, YaCTO KOMMPYy!OT POANTeNe, BTATUBAA elle OAHO MOKOMeCHHE B 
MOpouHbI Kpyr... Ceifuac u3 Tpex cemei y Hac paciiayaroTca Be, H KOHIa STOMY 
He BuHO. IIpuyem OoObUIMHCTBO pa3BOJOB COBEpIiaeTcaA 10 MHUWIMaTHBe 2KCHIIMH. 
A BeJib 2KeHUIMHbI TpayIMI[MOHHO BBICTYMaIM B MaMeTpaIbHO MpOTHBOMOO*KHOM 
pouIM — B pOIM xpaHUTesIbHUI CeMerHoro ouara! 

Bor u Hosyyaetcs, YTO BOCHMTATh WeBOUKY B Hallie BpeMaA — 3aada He 3 
mpoctsrx. Ha uTo ee HallesIMBaTb — Ha CeMBIO WIM Kapbepy? UTo MOOMIpATh, a Kakue 
YepTbI CTapaTbca MpursyuMTb? Beyb oFHO Teo c WeTCTBa BHYIlaTb peOeHKy, 4TO 
TaBHOe — 3TO AKTHBHOCTb H He3aBHCHMOCTb, H COBCeM Jpyroe — BOCIIMTHIBaTb 
MATKOCTb, YCTYIMUBOCTb, cocTpayaHwe — KauecTBa, oOsIeruarollue ceMeliHyto 
2KU3Hb, HO HECOBMCCTHMBEIe C paclipOCcTpaHeHHBIMH IIpeicTaBJICHHAMH O JIMepcTsBe. 

Boooule W3MeHeHHe TpaxMIMOHHBIX polleli HM MOyeNeH MoBexeHuA BCerma 
ypeBaTO OTPHIaTeIbHBIMU MOCMeACTBHAMU. XOTA MOpol ITM MoceACTBUA OBIBAIOT 
OUeBHAHEI He cpa3y. B nocmeqHHve TOAbI He TONbKO y Hac, HO MU B Apyrux cTpaHax 
Bce 4Yallle pa3qaoTca Toyloca B 3alIMTy pa3qebHOrTO OOyYeHHA MaJIbYHKOB U 
mesouek. B AHTIMM, HallpuMep, HeqaBHO MOCTAaBMJIM 3KCIICPUMeHT, H OKa3asIoch, 
YTO yCIICBACMOCTb B UIKOaxX C pa3eIbHbIM OOY4eHHeM BBIIIe, eM TaM, rye 
MaJIbBYHKH HM JeBoukH y4atTca BMecTe. Jleno B TOM, 4TO u3NouorMuecKH U 
IICHXOJIOHYECKH MaJIBYHKU Ha HECKOJIBKO JI€T OTCTAIOT OT WeBOUeK, HOITOMY y HUX 
Pa3BMBaeTCA KOMIUICKC HeYCIIe€IIHOCTH, KOTOPbIM, KaK BbI MOHHMaeTe, TpyqHO 
Ha3BaTb XOPOIIMM CTHMyJIOM K y4ebe. Korma Ke MasIbUHIIeK He CTaBAT B 3ABeEOMO 
HeBBIMIpbIINHOe MONOKeHUe, OHH UYYBCTBYIOT ceOa CHOKOMHO MW WOKa3bIBaroT 
Tropa3l0 yale pesyIbTaTEI. 
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Ha 3anage 7aBHo BexYyTCA HCCeqOBAaHHA, MOCBALICHHbIe U3Y4eHHIO MpoOsem U 
ocoOeHHocTeli pa3BHTHA JeBoueK MU MasIbyuKOB. ToubKO 3a MocieqHMe 5 JeT 
omyOnuKoBaHo Oomee 1600 pabdot, 3aTparMBaloljHx MpoOseMbl CyWeCTBOBaHHA 
MyKUHH VW  KeHINMH, 3qaeTca okoNO 10 Hay4HbIX 2%XypHasioB 0 9TOl 
mpoOsematuke. Hamm Beyyuiwe ciewManMcTbI B OOsacTH eTCKOM McMxXoOOrMu 
TOKE He OCTAIMCb PaBHOJYIIHBIMH K 3TOM WpoOseme: ene B 1981 roxy mpodeccop 
Kou, ropopa 06 oTeyecTBeHHOM MCHXOOrM4ecKOl HayKe, CJesaJI BBIBOJ O TOM, 4TO 
3To «Oecnonadt» HayKka [4]. B BospacTHoi McHxoNorMH, MpesMeTOM KOTOpBIl 
ABIIACTCA BbIABJICHHe 3AKOHOMEPHOCTel JeTCKOTO pa3BUTHA, OTCYTCTBYIOT TaKHe 
clOBa, KaK «MA@JIbYMK, Je©BOUKAa)», yMOTpeOMAeTCA TOJIbKO CJIOBO «peOeHOK», He 
roBpops yxKe 06 yyeTe cBoeoOpa3sua ux Mcuxuyeckoro pa3BuTuA. UW npexyze 4em 
TOBOPHTbh O CaMHX pa3JIM4YHAX, CleqyeT OTMeTHTb, 4YTO COBpeMeHHad Hay4Has 
TICHXOJIOrHA — 9TO TIPCHMyL[eCTBeHHO MCHXOJIOrMA MY2KYHHBI B BO3pacTe OT 18 FO 
30 net. IIcuxonorna oO HeqaBHero BpeMeHH cOyepKaia McKaxKeHHbIe (pakTbl, 
TOJepxKUBaA CTepeOTHMHble peACTaBJIeHHA O CIOCOOHOCTAX MH MCHXOJIOrMYeCKHX 
OcoOeHHOCTAX 2KeHIIHH HU Mya. VM 9To mpexye BCero HOTOMY, YTO OObUIMHCTBO 
TICHXOJIOrH4eCKHX HCCIeAOBAaHU NpOBOAMTCA Ha MyxK4nMHAX. B uccieqOBaHHu UX 
PaccMaTpHBaIoT HeliTpaIbHbIMH, He NOABep2XKeCHHbIMM BJIMAHHIO Tosa. 3aTeM 9TH 
MY2KCKHe pe3yJIbTaTbI TIPHHMMaIoT 3a HOPMY, a pa3JIM4HOe %KeHCKOe NOBeeHve U 
OTHOMeHHe pacCMaTPHBaIOT KaK AHOMAJIbHOE. 

Takum o6pa30M, pa3JIM4HA CyLIeCTBYIOT, H mpoOseMa yyeTa MCHXOJIOrM4YeCKUX 
ocoOeHHocTeli B OOYYeHHM JeBOUeK MH MaJIbYHKOB IIpesCTaBIAeTCA UpesBbIdaliHo 
akTyaJIbHOH. 

Pa3yembHoe oOy4eHHe MaJIbYHKOB HU JeBOYeK B COOTBETCTBHH C UX 
OCOOCHHOCTAMH MOXKET CTaTb OHHM 3 yCJIOBHM ONTHMM3alHH yyeouoro 
lpoecca, pH oOyyeHHH MO eMHbIM MporpaMMaM BO3MO%KHO BbIpaboTaTb 
pa3IM4Hble MeTOMYeCKHe MpHeMbI, OoNee cCOOTBeTCTBYIOWMe MmpvHuHny 
IIpHpoyocoobpa3Hocru. 

Metoguka W3BeCTHOrO y4eHOrO, AOKTOPa MeAMIMHCKUX HayK, y4vTesA Tosa — 
2000, pykoBoquTesa | HayyHO-BHeApeHyeckoH sadopatopuu du3Hosoro- 
3paBOOxpaHHTeIbHBIX UpoOsem oOpa3oBaHua I[IpasutenpcrBa Mocksbl 
mpodeccopa ba3apHoro mosyunsa WupoKoe paciipoctpaHeHue uM TIpH3BaHHe BO 
MHOrHX perMvoHax Hallei cTpaHbl u B Eppone. CrasponospcKni Kpaii, Cuoupp, 
Ypan, baurkoptoctan, Tatapcrau, Wnrymerua, peciryOnmKa Komu — Bot JlaieKo He 
TIOJIHBIM CIIMCOK PerHOHOB, Te y2Ke JaBHO OCYLIeCTBIIAeTCA OOyYeHHe MO MeTOANKe 
Ba3apHoro, OCHOBaHHOrO Ha pa3J{eJIbHOM OOYYeCHHH MaJIbYHKOB UM eBouex. Kpome 
toro, B Mockse u perHoHax paOotTarloT HU [pyre WIKOJIbI, B KOTOPbIX YCIIelIHO 
(PyYHKUMOHMpYIOT IporpaMMBI, OCHOBaHHBbIe Ha Me€TOAMKax pa3jeIbHoro obyyeHHaA. 
OT3bIBbI pOHTeeH uM yuallluxcd O padoTe 9THX 3aBeeHHii — camble 
TIOJIOXKHTEJIBHBIC. 

CoOpaHuble JaHHbIe O3HaYaIOT, YTO MOCKOJbKy COTPyAHHYeCTBO — OHH U3 
TIaBHBIX JIBHTaTeseli HAayYHOrO pe3yJIbTaTa U BJIMAHHA, TO B Tele ypaBHHBaHHa 
UIKOJIbBHOTO OOpa30BaHHA MOryT 3Ha4HTeIbHO TOMOUb LeleBbIe MporpaMMbl 
pa3BUTHA MexKTyHapOAHOTO COTpyAHHYeCTBA. 

Oyuako ecu ObI CylecTBOBaIO pocToe pelieHve WIM MporpamMMa, KOTOpBIe 
CHOCOOHBI YIIYYWHTb HbIHeWIHee NONOKeHHE Jes, OHM Obl yxKe HCMOMb30BaIIMCb. K 
CO%KaIeHHIO, B OCHOBe AuCcOalaHca MMpoBoro MaciiTaba JIexKaT oMpeeueHHbIe 
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CHJIbl, Ipucyltwe KaxKTOi OTIeNbHOM cTpaHe WIM CBa3aHHbIe Cc ee UcTOpHeli, 
KOTOpble MOUTH HeOLLyTHMO cHOcoOcTByIOT He€PpOBHOCTH CHCTeMbI LIKOJIbHOrO 
oOyyeHua. Kaxygaa crpaHa JOuDKHa Cc OONbINOM OCTOpOXHOCTbIO OMpeseaATh 
MeJIKHe M€XaHH3MBI, KOTOpble CHOCOOCTBYIOT BOCCTaHOBJICHHIO MpexHero MopsayKa 
Bellleii; HH OfHa cTpaHa He MOXKeT O3BONHTb cede mpeHedOperaTb 
WMHTeJIIEKTYasIbHbIM BKJIaJOM MOJIOBMHbI CBOerO HacesIcHHA. 

Takum o6pa30M, rlaBeHcTByt!Ollad (PYHKUMA WIKObHOrO OOpa30BaHHA CeroqHA 
— He TOJbKO OOy4HTb M BOCIUTATh, HO, IpexkAe BCero, COIMMaIbHO asallTHpoBaTh, a 
W3ydeHHe HaykK OOMeCTBeEHHOTO pa3BHTHA OJOKHO ObITb MpOHH3aHO 3HaHHeM O 
TeHepHow cucteme oOmecTBa. Y4uTbIBad CBOIO TeHJepHy!O MpWHasIexKHOCTh, 
TOApa3syMeBalolllyiO | OlpesesIeHHyIO TpaeKTOPHIO pa3BHTHA, aHalu3upya U 
COMOCTaBIIAA CBOH BO3MO2%KHOCTH HM CHOCOOHOCTH, BO3MO2KHO, 4eOBeK BbIGepeT 
TIpaBWJIbHy!O IpodeccHOHaJIbHY!O OPHeHTAIIMIO, OMpeeMT BepHble WepcleKTHBbI 
cBoero pocta. 

Orcroya cileqyeT, YTO B paMKax OOmeoOpa3z0BaTebHOM WIKOMbI BO3MO2%KHA U 
HeoOxowMMa peasM3aliua = y4eOHO-BOCIUTaTebHOrO § mpollecca Ha OCHOBe 
muddepentwwatuu To TWonoBoMy upu3Haky. Ha Halll B3rIAy, peaM3allua Takoro 
Tpollecca OJDKHa HauMHaTbca C paMOTHOrO HOCTpoOeHHaA  MOOBBIX 
B3aMMOOTHOMICHHM MexKy WeqaroroM WM BOCIIMTaHHMKaMHU, MOTOMy 4TO B OCHOBe 
B3aMMOOTHOMICHHH JIexKAT BHYTpeHHee cocTosHue peOeHka, Oyb TO MasIbUMK WIM 
JeBOUKa, MH MMCHHO B3aMMOOTHOUICHHA CBA3AHbI C WeiCTBEHHbIMM TIposABIeHHAMU 
4YyBCTB, MbICJIeii Kaxkgoro yueHuka. Padota moOoro UIKOMbHOrO KOJJIeKTUBAa 
3aBHCHT OT 9MOIMOHaIbHOrO KiuMata. IlosTomMy, Ha Halll B3rAy, MepBoe, 4yemy 
JOJDKHO yJeATbCA BHUMAaHHe, — 3TO B3AMMOOTHOINCHHA Me2K Ly JIObMM B JaHHOM 
KOJIJICKTHBE. Om B3aMMOOTHOIICHHA, Kak M3BeCTHO, Y3Ha4aJIbHO 
muddepentumpyrotca 10 MONOBOMy TpH3Haky, MWOCKObKy UX y4acTHHkKaMUu 
ABIAIOTCA IpeACTaBUTeH MY2KCKOrO WIM %KeHCKOrO Moma Cc oMmpeeueHHbIMU 
OcOOeHHOCTAMH = =MBIIIWICHHa,  BOCIPHATHA UM 93MOMM. CreqoBaTebHO, 
B3aMMOOTHOMICHHA B YYCOHOM KOJWIeKTHBe MpesMoOMaratoT OTHOMIeHHA Ha OCHOBeE 
pa3HBIX THNOB MO3rOBOM OpraHu3allMH WM aCMMMeTPHUM MOyWlapuii, MOITOMY MBI 
CUMTaeM IleecooOpa3HbIM paccMOTpeHHe B3aMMOOTHOINeHH Mex Ay MeqaroroM u 
BOCHHTaHHHKaMU C yYeTOM TeHJepHbIX pa3IM4Mii He TOJIbKO BO3MO2%KHBIM, HO U 
HeEOOXOJ,MMBIM. 
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HATAJIbA FEHHAQbEBHA XOPOLUKEBUY / NATALYA KHOROSHKEVICH 


OXPAHA TPYJA HA NPOMbILUNEHHOM NPEGNPUATUN: 
COL|MONOTMYECKOE UCCHEQOBAHME 


LABOUR PROTECTION AT THE INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE: 
SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


AdHHoTauna | Abstract 


B cTaTbe HOAHUMaeTCA BOTIPOC O HEOOXOAMMOCTH H3y4eHHA MpoOeMbI OXpaHBl 
Tpyya B PoccuM B paMKax couMoorMyeckoi HayKH. ABTOp IpHBOAUT pe3ybTaTbl 
MIpoBeyeHHOrO WM cCoOWMONOrMYecKoro UccueqOBaHHA M0 aHHOM mpoOseme. 
VUiccneqopanve ObiI0 mpoBeqeHo cpeqM cCTyeHTOB By3a, MpoxOMBILNHXx 
IIpOH3BOJCTBeHHY!O pakTHKy Ha NpeAMpHATHAX ZIEKTPOIHEpreTH4eCKON OTpacsH. 
Hy2kKHO 3aMeTHTb, 4TO B STON OTPacNM BCerfa JOCTATOYHO Cepbe3HO OTHOCHIMCh K 
oxpaHe Tpywqa Hu TexHHKe Oe3onacHocTu. IIpopeyeHHbIi ompoc  BbIABHJ 
TIOJIOXUTEUIbHbIC H OTPHUaTebHbIe CTOPOHBI, KacaloljHecd OXxpaHbI Tpyla Ha 
TIOOOHBIX MIpeAIPHATHAX, a KPOMe TOTO, MOMEHTHI, CBA3AHHbIC C MOJTOTOBKOM 
By3aMH CIICWMaIMCTOB JWI JjaHHOM OTpaclM, C TOUKM 3peHHA Mccleyqyemol 
TIpOOsIeMBI. 

The question concerning the necessity to study the problems of labour 
protection in Russia as part of social science is discussed in the article. The author 
provides the results of the undertaken sociological research on the issue. The study 
was conducted among university students undertaking practical training at the 
enterprises of electric power industry. It should be noted that this industry has 
always taken seriously the issues of labour protection and safety. The survey 
revealed positive and negative aspects related to the labor protection at such 
enterprises and additionally the moments associated with the preparation of 
university specialists for this sector in terms of the research problem. 
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B wacTosmee Bpema mpoOmeMa oOxpaHbl Tpyqa sABIIAeTCH KpaiiHe MaJIo 
YcceqOBaHHOH B ComMOnOrHHM. M3ys4arorca OTebHbIe 3JIEMeHTHI Tpya, KOTOpbIe 
MO%XKHO PpacCMOTPeTb HU B pakypce TOTO, YTO 3aTparuBaeT eATeIbHOCTh 10 OxpaHe 
Tpyna. Ho Mexay TeM 9Ta mpoOseMa BHOBb CTaHeT HHTepecoBaTbh OOMIeCTBO B 
o0003puMoM OyzyleM. STO cBA3aHO CO cTaOHM3al[Weli OTHOMICHHM B OOLIecTBe, 
paOoTbI COIMaIbHBIX HHCTUTYTOB M OpraHH3alMii. A Mexy TeM BOIIpOcy OxpaHbl 
TpyWa yAeAIOCh HEAOCTATOUHO BHUMAaHHA B IOCIICMHIOIO YETBEPTb Beka, TO OBIIO 
CIeCTBHeM TpaHcopMalluii, NpovcxoqMBUIMx B poccuiickom oOmiecTBe. Cnay 
IIpOM3BOCTBa, W3HOC, CTapeHHe oOopyqoBaHua, OTCYTCTBHe KalluTasIbHOro 
PeMOHTa Ha IIpeAIpuATHAX, CHWKeHHe BHHMAaHMA Oe30MacHOCTH Tpysa CO CTOPOHbI 
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PYKOBOJCTBa MIpeIpHATHM — BCe 9TO B KOHEYHOM UTOre IPHBeIO K BO3PacTaHHIO 
KOJIM4eCTBa TIPOeccCHOHAJIBHbIX 3a00MeBAaHHU, YBeIMYeHHIO ypOBHA CMepTHOCTH 
OT TpaBM, IIOJyY4eHHBIX Ha Ipou3BorctBe, u T. O. [2, c. 33, 43]. Takum oOpa3o0m, 
CeroqHA HM3KHM ypOBeHb OxpaHbl Tpya Ha MpOu3BOACTBe COCTaBJIAeT IpoOeMy 
JIA OOWIECTBa, H IIpH ee pelleHHH TakxKe TpeOyeTca W3y4YeHHe Cc Hay4HOU TOUKU 
3peHHa. 

B HayyHo WuTepaType BOIIpoc OxpaHbl Tpya NpeMMyLecTBeHHO pa3BuBalICAa 
TOJIbKO B paMKaX JMCIIMIMWIMHbI «OxpaHa Tpyyqa». Ho Tem He MeHee ceroqHa 
Oe30nacHOCTb paOoTbI COTpyAHHKOB Ha MpeAMpwaATHM, OXpaHa UX %Ku3HH U 
3QOPOBbA OCTAaIOTCA aKTyaJIbHbIMH BoTIpocamu. JlaHHylo mpoOsIeMy He TOJIbKO 
HyKHO paCCMaTpHBaTb C TOUKH 3peHHaA UCIMMIMHbI «OXpaHa Tpyja», 
IOPHCHpyAeCHUHH UT. J., HO M W3y4aTb OTHOMeHHe K Heli OOMecTBa B LWesAx ee 
WabHeiiero HawOonee goddextuBHoro pemwenna. Y3yaenue oOmjecTBeHHoro 
MHeHuA — cibepa uccneqoBaHHit couMomoruM. OgHako Ha cCerowqHAWHH JeHb 
JaHHOe ABJICHHe MIpakKTHYeCKH He H3yYeHO B COMMOOrMYeCKON JMTepatype. 

B jaHHO cTaTbe MIpHBeeHbI pe3yIbTaTbl MCCIeqOBaHHA, MOCBALeHHOTO 
BOIIpocy OxpaHbI Tpya Ha MpOMBIMWJIeHHOM IpesmpwaTuv. DTo uccueqoBaHve 
pa3BebIBaTeIbHOe, T.K. B HacTOAmjee BpeMA KpaliHe cOKHO HaliTu 
COWMOMOrHYeCKHe UCCIeOBaHHA, KOTOPble MpOBOAMIOCh Obl Ha COBpeMeHHOM 
pocculickom mpeynpuaTun. 

J\na vccneqopanua Obiia BbIOpaHa oTpaciib 9IeKTposHepreTHKH. Llesb10 
YCCIeAOBAHHA ABIIANACh OLCHKa OOWero ypOBHA OXpaHbI Tpya MW OTHOWICHHA K 
3TOMY BOTIpocy ose, padoTaloujux Ha ZaHHOM pesupuaTun. O_HOo v3 3aqa4 
MCCICTOBAHUA ABJIAJICA AHAIM3 YPOBHA KyJIbTYPbI OXpaHbl Tpya y CTYACHTOB By3a 
B 9JIEKTPOSHEpreTHyecKOl OTpacsM. Onpoc MpoBoAMWIcA Cpe CTYAeCHTOB CTapmwHx 
KypcoB oOy4eHHA, exKerONHO MpOXOAMBINHMX MPOH3BOCTBeHHYIO TIpakTHKy Ha 
IIpeAMpHATHAX JICKTpooHepreTuyeckon oTpaciu. B nepByto ovepeyb OHM OBI 
ONpOWweHbI Kak ObIBINMe COTPyYAHHKH 9THX UpezMpuaTu. IIpu anamu3e TaHHbIx 
YUUTHIBAJIOCh, YTO OMIT paOoTh! y HAX He O4eHb OOBUION. 

B xoge uccieqoBaHHa ObLIM ONpOlieHbI cTyqeHTbr YpDY 4 u 5 kypcos 
oOOy4eHHA MO CIeWMaIbHOCTH «“aTOMHBbIe 3JIEKTpOCTaHIMU MU ycTaHOBKH». Bcero 
ObIIO OMpowleHo CTYeCHTOB B KoHYecTBe 20 4YenOBeK. Buy BbIOOPKH — KBOTHAA. 
CryeHTbI OTOUpasINcb NO CieWMasIbHOCTH HU Kypcy oOyyeHHa. 

PesybTaTbI OlIpoca NOKa3asIH, YTO OoNee MOOBHHEI CTYAeHTOB (74% oT 4uncIa 
OMPOWIeHHBIX) OCO3HAIOT ONacHOCTb BbIOpaHHoli mpodeccuu. Bce ctTyeHTHI 
mocuieqHero roja oOyyeHHA OTMeTHIIM HamMune Tako onacHoctu. IIpyuuem onu 
onpaliMmBasIMcb KaK COTPyAHUKU MpexNpuaTu, rae Bcergqa Ob BocTaTOUHO 
BbICOKHH ypOBeHb OxpaHbl Tpya. [lostomy 06 oco3HaHHM OMacHOcCTH B TIporecce 
Tpyla Cpe MOJIOALIX COTPyHHKOB MO2KHO FOBOPHTb, TOJIbKO eCJIM peyb HeT O 
IipequpuaTuax, rye Bceryqa OBI BbICOKHM YypOBeHb OxpaHbI Tpya, — 3TO 
TIpCAMpHATHA, CBA3AHHbIe C ONMAaCHbIM MpovM3BOAcTBOM. Ec paccmMaTpHBaTb 
OMPOUWICHHBIX C TOUKH 3pCHHA BY3OBCKOM MOATOTOBKH Kak CHelMasIMCTOB JIA TAKHX 
IIpeAMpHATHM, TO MOXKHO OTMETHTb, 4TO B xofe Oby4eHHA y HHX MOABIIAeTCA 
MIOHHMaHHe OnacHocTeli OyayuleH Mmpodeccuu, U K OKOHYaHHIO YHHBepcuTeTa OHH 
OKOHYATEIBHO OCO3HAIOT 9TO. MooKHO YTBEp2K1aTb, YTO Y MOJIOABIX CHelMaHCTOB, 
HauHHalOWIMX CBOIO TPpyOBYIO JeCATeIbHOCTb TOCIe OKOHYAHMA YHHBepcuTeta Ha 
IIpeAMpHATHAX aHHON OTpacsM, chopMupoBaHo MpescTaBeHHe OO ONaCHOCTAX UX 
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Oynymei padotr. VU kak noKa3bIBaKOT MOCIIeyIollve MCcIeqOBaHuA, CIeqCTBHeM 
93TUX IIpecTaBIeHHM ABIIAeTCA OCO3HaHMe HeEOOXOAMMOCTH coOIOAeHHA MpaBH 
TCXHUKUM Oe30MacHOCTH UM OXpaHbl Tpy a. 

Te 3 PeCHOHAeCHTOB, KTO BHHT BO3MO%KHBIC OMAaCHOCTH B XOJe padOoTHI WIA 
CBOerO 320POBbA, B WeIOM paHroBbili pa omacHocteli BbIcTpouIM BepHo. Ha 
TlepBoe MeCTO OHM MOCTaBMJIM palMalluio, pH 3TOM TepBHIM dakTop oTMeyaIM 
HaMHOrO 4allle, YeM OcTabHBIe. Jlanee OTMeTHIM WIyM, BHOpaltvio, BbICOKy!O 
TeMIlepaTypy HU 3alibIIeHHOCTb. 30.eCb MOXKHO TakKKe OTMETHTb, YTO Ha OCO3HAHHe 
BaxKHOCTH TeX WIM HHBIX (bakKTOPOB BUIMACT OMIT padoTHI Ha peqMpuaTun. 
CryeHTbI IATOTO Kypca OOy4eHHA Yallle OTMedaIIM palMalluro, a YeTBepTOTO Kypca 
— Apyrue dakTopsl. 

OqHako BCe ONPOIeHHble, Ha3BaBlive PaKTOp pasMallMu, OTMeTHIU, YTO 03a 
oOsly4eHHA B HOpMe Ha Tex MIpesIpHATHAX, re OHM paboTanH. CrezqyeT OTMeTHTb 
Take, YTO BO BpeMaA paOoTHI «peakTOpa Ha MOIIHOCTH 030Bad Harpy3Ka Ha 
TlepcoHasl He3HauNTebHa <...> WHAMBUAyalibHadt 03a epcoHala peyKo 
TIpeBbILWaeT OMyCTHMbIe 3HayeHHaA» [1, c. 1]. 

Oomue ycroBua paboTH! Ha MpesNpHATUM TakwKe ABJIAIOTCA COCTAaBIAIONIeH 
oxpaHbI Tpyna. Tlourm Bce omponieHHbe OleHHIM OOMIMe ycnoBHa padoTH Ha 
IIpeqMpuATHM Kak xopoliue (MHOrMa OTIMGHbIe WIM MpueMeMpIe). TombKo OHH 
pa3 OBLIO OTMedeHO CTapoe OOopyAOBaHHe. 

B anHkeTy ObIIM BKJIKOUCHEI BOMPOChI, OICHMBaOIHe 0 OTJeCJIbHbIM 
TlapaMetTpaM paOoune MecTa ONpOMIeCHHbIX H BXOAIMe B MepedeHb OOa3aTeIBHBIX 
KpuTepveB aTTectTaljMu padouero Mecta. B cootsetctBuu c «Ilomo%xeHHeM Oo 
Topsyke MpoBeyeHua aTTecTalMu padouux MecT» KaxKOe padouve MecTo 
OWeHHBaeTCA M10 TPeM TaBHbIM KpHTepHaM: 

— YurMenwueckad OlleHKa yCOBH HM XapakTepa Tpya; 

— olleHka TpaBMoGe3onacHocTH padbouero MecTa; 

— oleHka o6ecleyeHHOCTH COTpyNHHKOB cpeJCTBaMH VHAMBMyasIbHOl 

3amluTpl [5, c. 130]. 

Twrvenwueckad OleHKa OCYIIeCTBIGeTCA Ha OCHOBe 3aMepa (pbvu34eCKHX, 
XHMMYeCKHX, OMOMOrMYeCKHX, Wcuxodu3HomorMueckux daKtToposw [5, c. 130]. 
Bonpocsi o dbakTopax OblIM 3aaHbI Cc yueTOM padouHx MecT onmpalllMBaempIx. B 
KauecTBe PU3H4eCKNX (baKTOPOB ObIIM BBIJCIICHbI: OCBeIICHHOCTb, BCHTHIANMA, 
BHJMUMOCTb IipeyiMeTOB Ha paOo4ueM MecTe, IYMOM30/IAIIMA, a TakwKe oOmad 
KOMQ@optHoctb. CorsacHo pe3yIbTaTaM IIpOBeyeHHOrO HccIeqOBaHHA OCHOBHAaA 
Macca CTYCHTOB OLeHWIa OCHOBHEIe YCIOBHA CBOero padbouero MeCcTa Kak cpeyqHHe 
WIM xopoumme. Uae Bcero OCHOBHBIc MOKa3aTeIM padouero MecTa OL|CHMBasIMCb 
Kak xopommue. HanOombiiee KOMMYeECTBO PeCIOHCHTOB OICHUIH Kak «XOpPOIy1O» 
BHMMOCTb TpeqMeToB Ha padouem Mecte (93% OMporieHHbIXx). Takyto 2Ke OLleHKy 
Was ocBelleHHoctn — 80%, BeHTHIANHu — TakoKe 80% pecnoHyeHTOB. Obdmntyro 
KOM@opTHOocTb padoyero Mecta 66% OMpomieHHbIX MOCUHTaIM TakxKe xopolielt, 
33% — «cpeyqHel». Menbiie Bcero peCiHOHJeHTb! OKa3aJIMCb JOBOJIbHBI 
myMon3ouanHet: 40% ann nouoKHTeIbHyIO OueHKy, 53% OeHHIM Kak 
«CPeHIOIO», OCTAJIbHbIe — Kak «IIOXy1o». MooxkHO OTMeTHTb, YTO Pu3H4eCKHM 
(bakTopaM OOJIBINIMHCTBO ONPOMIeHHBIX Jas MOUOKUTEIBHY!O OLeHKy. 

OxkoIO NMOJOBHHEI pecHoHAeHToB (53%) oueHHIM (bu3HuecKylo Harpy3Ky Ha 
paOote Kak Hu3Ky10, 30% mocuntTamM ee cpeqHel. CTyeHTbI NocleqHero Kypca 
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yale OTMeYaIM HW3KHM ypoBeHb :bu3v4ecKol Harpy3KH Ha paOoueM MECTe, YTO 
3aKOHOMEPHO, YYHTbIBad MX B OOUbIeM cTeMeHH OHCHBIM xapakTep paOorTHI. 
YmcTBeHHy!O Harpy3Ky Kak BbICOKyIO OleHHIH 53% OMpOWeHHbIx. OcTasIbHble 
MOcuHTaIH ee 100 cpesHel, 1H00 Hu3KOH. MHeHNA pa3qeIMIMCcb MOUTH MOpoBHy. 
53% Take TICHXOOrMYecKy!O Harpy3Ky OTMeTHIIM kak HH3Ky10O. Oxoo 25% 
ONeCHWIM JaHHbIi BA, Harpy3K Kak CpeqHUM, OCTAIbHbIe — HH3KHi. 

Oxono 30% onpomieHHBIX OTMeTHIM, YTO HM BbIqaBaIMCh cCpeCTBa 
WMH QUBUAyaNbHOu 3aiuTEl, 1/5 cryeHTOB OTBCTHJIM OTPHaTeIbHO, OCTAaJIbHbIe He 
anu oTBeta. Ho He Bce CTYJeCHTbI NPOXOAWIH NPOv3BOACTBeHHY!O TpakTHKy Ha 
ASC, rae HeoOxoAMMBI cpecTBa HHAMBUyabHOW 3aljHTbI. OWHaKO 4acTb Tex, 
KTO paOotan Ha AOC, 3aHuMasMcb padoToH c yoKyMeHtamv. MM Tawxe He 
TpeOoBaHch cpeJcCTBa HHAMBMAyaIbHON 3allMTbl. YUUTbIBaX OTBETLI Ha Apyrue 
BONpOCbI aHKeTbI, CleqyeT CUYMTAaTb, 4TO CpeCTBA WHAMBUAYyaIbHOM 3allMTbI 
BbIJaBaIMCb TOJIbKO B TOM CJIydae, CCIM OHH AelCTBUTeIbHO OblIH HeOOXOAMMBI 
JIA BbINMOJHEHHA ONpeeIeHHIX BUOB paocor. 

Taloxe Obl 3aflaH BONpoc O HaIM4HH PakTOpoB, KOTOpble He ycTpaHBau Obl 
OMpowleHHoro B OpraHH3aluH ero padouero mecta. HuKTo v3 pecnoHeHTOB He 
Ha3Ball TaKHe (akTOpbl. OTO MOATBepxXKAaeT OTCYTCTBMe BbICOKOM BepOATHOCTH 
HIOYYHTh TpaBMy Ha paOoueM MecTe, a TakKe HajM4une KaKHx-M00 Apyrux 
cbakTopos, rpyOo HapyllarlolwiMx WpaBusia OxpaHbl Tpya. 

C TOUKH 3peHHA TpaBHsI 10 OxpaHe Tpya CUMTaeTCA ONTHMAJIbHBIM Co“eTAaHHe 
pa3HbIX BHOB TpyqoBoi axTuBHoctTn [5, c. 69]. 53% onponieHHbIx B TeyeHHe 
paOoyero AHA coueTaIM pa3sHble ee BUALI, 40% Oombuie padotamu cuaa. Huxto He 
cKa3aJI, YTO CTOAI MOUTH Bech padounli Aenb. IlocneaHui tbakTop cunTaeTcaA OHM 
V3 Moka3aTellen TAXKeECTH TpyAoBoro Mporecca [3, c. 178]. 

OObekTaMu OLeCHKH TpaBMOOe30NaCHOCTH ABIIAIOTCA: padouee OOopyzoBaHHe, 
MHCTPYMECHTHI, OOeCHeYeCHHOCT cpescTBaMu OOy4eHHA HW MHCTpyKTaxa [3, c. 179]. 
Uro kKacaeTcd TpaBMoOe30NacHOCTH, TO, YYHTbIBAA MOJOXKUTCIbHYIO OLeHKy 
paOouero MecTa H TO, YTO CTYCHTOB HOCTOAHHO KypupoBasl HX HelMocpeCTBeHHbIM 
PYKOBOANTeIIb, TPAaBMOOe30MACHOCTS OblIa MMHHMAJIbHOM. 

Ha mpeaznpustuax mepex HayaioM paOoT MpoBoAMJICA NepBHUHbI HU BBOAHBIM 
WMHCTpyKTax WpakTHKaHToB. B TeyeHHe Bcero Mpolecca padoTEI HX MOCTOAHHO 
KOHTpOJMpoBaIH WIA TOrO, YTOOBI OHH coobmIOAaIM UpaBuia MO OxpaHe Tpy/a. 
Yale Bcero 3TO Ob PyKOBOAUTeIb NpakTUKH. TakoxKe 3TO MOF OBITb PYKOBOAUTECIIb 
Togpa3yenenua, rye padotal ompomleHHpii. Bce pecnoHAeHTbI Halvcanu, 4TO 
coOjrolasiM NpaBysia TEXHUKH Oes0MacHOCTH B XOJe paoorTsl. 

Ha sonpoc: «Ato Bsr noHMMaeTe MO BpeAHbIMHM ycIOBHAMM Tpyya?» 1/3 
ONPOWeHHBIX He Wasi OTBeTa. OcTabHble yka3aJIu: «yCHOBUA Tpyla, IpAMo win 
KOCBCHHO BJIMAIOWIMe Ha 300poBbe 4esoBeKa». Bce cTyeHTbI NocweqHero kypca 
CMOrIM J{aTb T1paBYJIbHble OTBeTbI. M3 rpynibl He OTBETHBINHX Ha 3TOT BOTIpOC 
ObIM CTYCHTLI YeTBEPTOFO Kypca. 

B xoge onpoca OBO TakoKe MpeqOxKeHO OLeHHTb ypOBeHb oOpraHv3alHn 
OxpaHbI Tpyqa Ha UpesmpuaTuu, rye mpoxoguna mpaxTuKa. 53% onpowieHHBIx 
OLWeCHHJIM Ha OTIM4HO, OCTAJIbHbIe — Ha XOPOLIO. 

B aHkeTe TakxKe ObIJIM 3a/laHbI BOIMPOCbI O TOM, KaK OMPOWIeHHbIe MOHMMAIOT, 
Y4TO Takoe OxpaHa Tpya, HW MpewOx*eHO OBLIO WaTb OL|CHKY ypOBHIO OxpaHbl Tpyla 
TipequpuaTu, B KOTOPbIX TpOBOAMACh MpOv3BOACTBeHHad paxTuKa. 64% 
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OMPOLWICHHBIX B IeJIOM BEPHO MOHMMAIOT, 4YTO Takoe OxpaHa Tpyya. B pa3zmM4HBElx 
BapHallwax OxpaHy Tpya OHM pacleHUBaIOT Kak co3aHHe Oe30nacHbIxX yCNOBH 
Tpyaa. 3fecb OTBETHI TakxKe paciipezeuMIMCb HepaBHOMepHO B 3aBHCHMOCTH OT 
Kypca oOyyeHua. CTyeHTbI, OKaHYMBAaIOMIMe BYy3, OTBCTHJIM Ha BCe BOIIPOCHI 
TIpaBHJIbHO. 

Kak yxe OblIO OTMe4eHO BBIlle, TaHHOe MCCIeqOBaHHe NpOBOAMIOCh cpequ 
BpeMeHHO paOoTaBIUMX Ha MpeAMpuaTHH, TOUHeEe MpOXOMBINMX TaM 
MIPOM3BOACTBeHHY!0 IIpakKTHKy, CTYAeCHTOB By3a. TakoKe ObLIN B3ATbI NpeAIpHATHA, 
rye K oxpaHe Tpyla BCer ja OTHOCHJIHCb JOJDKHBIM OOpa30m. 

Ha Bompoc 0 ToM, 4TO HeOOxXOAMMO CyelaTb IA yyYWeHHA COCTOAHHA 
OxpaHbl Tpya Ha MIpeANpHATHAX, WaBaIHCb pa3HbIe OTBETHI, HO OOJbINMHCTBO 13 
HUX KacasIOCcb BO3JeHCTBHA Ha paOOTHHKa: «MOTHBUpPOBaTb COTPyJHHKOB 
coOjofaTb paBysia M0 OxpaHe Tpya», «MOBbICHTb KYyJIbTypy Oe30macHocTH 
Tpya», «MIpOBOAUTb BHEINIaHOBbIe HHCTPYKTa@xKM)>. ITO TOBOPHT O TOM, 4TO CaM 
paOoTHHKM 4acTO MpeHeOperaroT coOsIoqeHHeM MpaBusI MO OxpaHe Tpyza. OWuH 
pa3 OblIO OTMeYeHO, YTO HEOOXOAMMO YiIyYWaTb yCOBHA Ha paOouHx MecTaX. 

Virax, oOujuii ypoBeHb oOxpaHbI Tpyfa Ha UpesipuaTuax, rye padotann 
OMNPOWeHHble CTYACHTEI, MOXKHO OWCHUTb MOMOAKUTEIbHO. CyleqyeT OTMETHT, 4TO B 
aTOMHOM OTpacsM Bcerya OBLIM BLICOKMe TpeOoBaHHA 0 OxpaHe Tpysa. 

OyHako eCTb MOMEHTHI, Haj, KOTOPBIMH CleqyeT MopadotaTs. ITO HalpaBIeHHe 
OTMECTHJIN CaMV ONPOLIeHHbIe — KMOTHBUPOBaTb COTPYAHHKOB coOm0yaTb WpaBwyia 
OxpaHBbI Tpya». Takoxe y padOoTHuKoB MpesnpuATu (9eKTpooHepreTHyecnx U He 
TOJIbKO) ClleqyeT pa3BHBaTb KyJIbTypy Oe30MacHocTH Tpyfa (YTO B UccIeqOBaHuN 
OTMeTHWIM TakxKe caMH ompomleHHbie). Kymbtypa Oe30macHocTH tTpyyla 
lpeqnouaraeT «...BbICOKMH ypOBeHb pa3BHTHA CHCTeMbl COXpaHeHHA %KW3HU 
3OPOBbA paOOTHHKOB B IIpolecce TpyAOBOM WeAaTebHOCTH. YupaBlleHve oxpaHol 
Tpyia B OpraHV3allHu OCYIeCTBIAeT PyKOBOAUTeIb. OT TOO, KaKOM MOMTHKU B 
oOmacTH OxpaHbI Tpya OH MpHsepxuUBaeTCA, 3aBHCHT OTHOLWeHHe paOOTHHKOB 
opraHu3alMn K Oe30MacHOcTH H OpraHH3alun TpyAa» [2, c. 52]. 

UroObl MOTHBUpOBaTb epcoHal coOmo0saTb WpaBula OxpaHbI Tpya, 
HeOOxOHMO MOTHBHpOBaTb PpYKOBOJICTBO UpexipuaTuii. Tak, B  cTpaHax 
Exsponeiickoro coro3a 10 BOMpocaM OxpaHbl Tpya B MepBylo OY4epeyb OOpallaroT 
BHHMaHHe Ha IPpeBCHTHBHbIe MepbI B ITO ciepe. Ja pewieHua TOM MpoOmembI 
MCHONb3yeTCA TNOOaIbHBIM WOAXOZ, KOTOpplii upemnomaraeT B paMKax 
IIpeBeHTHBHOM MOJHTHKH KOHCOJMAMpOBaHHble JelictBua. K pelienwio WaHHol 
MIpoOeMbl MpHBIeYeHbI BCe yYacCTHHKH TpyoBoro mpouecca. Ucnomp3yrotca 
pa3HooOpa3Hble MHCTPyMeHTHEI: MpaBOBbIe HOPMBbI, KOHBeHIMH u T. 2. Iprratotca 
CTMMYJIMpoBaTb padoToatesia, YTOObI OH ObI 3aMHTepeCcOoBaH B CHWKEHHM PHUCKOB 
BOSHHKHOBeCHHA UpodeccHOHasIbHBIX 3a0oeBaHuii. B Exspocoro3e ecTb TakxKe 
TCHJCHIMA OOCAMHUTh BOMPOCbI, Kacalol[HecaA OXpaHbl Tpya HM MOUMTUKH B ccepe 
oOpa30BaHua [4]. 

Takum o0pa30M, YYHTHIBad BCE BBILMeH3I07KCHHOE, MOXKHO CeaTb cle qyrouwe 
BBIBOAbI. Bo-mepBbIX, HEOOXOMMO pa3BHBaTb KyIbTypy Oe30nacHocTH Tpyza. Bo- 
BTOPBIX, B Ipolecce OxpaHbl Tpyja HyKHO aKTHBH3HPOBaTb BCeX CYObeKTOB 
jaHHoro mpowecca. B-rpeThux, YTOOBI OTCIeKUBATb Pe3yIbTaTbI ITHX MPOMeccos, 
HeOOXOAMMO He TOJIBKO OTCICHKUBATh H3MCHCHHA M0 CTATHCTHYCCKUM MOKa3aTeJIAM, 
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HO HU HpOBOAUTb perysIApHble COUMOJIOTMYCCKHE OIIpPOCbI HO mpoOseme OxpaHbl 
TpyHa Cpe TpyAOBOrO HacesICHHA, a TaKKe Wpyrux cyObeKTOB AWaHHOTO Hpowecca. 
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UCChEQOBAHME MOTMBALMOHHONW HANPABIEHHOCTH UM 
OCOBEHHOCTENM CAMOAKTYANU3ALMN SIMYHOCTH FPU 
AQAUKTUBHOU 3ABUCUMOCTU 


THE STUDY OF MOTIVATIONAL ORIENTATION AND PECULIARITIES OF 
SELF-ACTUALISATION OF THE ADDICTED INDIVIDUAL 


AdHHoTauna | Abstract 


B wHactosulee BpemMa HaOsIOqaeTcCA pOCT 4Ca MONOAbIX HHIMBMOB C 
IIpH3HakaMH aJMKTHBHOrO MOBeCHHA, UTO BbI3bIBAeT OObIUIyIO TpeBory B 
YCOBUAX pa3sJIMYHbIX YAPexK eH CHCTeMbI OOpa30BaHHA HU 3paBooxpaHeHna. B 
HaCTOAINeH CTaTbe NOKa3bIBaeTCA HEOOXOAMMOCTh TWaTeIbHOrO H3y4eHHA WaHHO 
TIpoOseMbl, WM MpHBOAATCA  pe3yIbTaTbl UCCeqOBAaHHA 0 YW3yYeHHIO 
MOTHBalMOHHOM HalipaBIeHHOCTH MU ocodeHHOcTeli camMoakTyasIM3alHu 
aJJMKTMBHOHU JIM4HOCTH. 

Currently the number of young people with the signs of addictive behaviour has 
been increasing, it causes a great concern in terms of various educational and health 
institutions. This paper shows the need for the in-depths study of the problem and 
provides research results of the motivational orientation and peculiarities of self- 
actualization of addicted individuals. 


Kiroveevle cnoed: a uKTUBHOe MOBeeHHe, CAaMOAaKTYAaJIN3allMA, IMYHOCTHBIM 
Tuddepentual, MOTUBAIMOHHad HallpaBJICHHOCTb, MOTHBAIIHA 
JOCTWOKeHHA, MOTHBallNA U30eraHua Heya4d 

Keywords: addictive behaviour, self-actualization, personal differential, motivational 
orientation, achievement motivation, failure avoidance motivation 


Ooureit XapakTepucTukon yesIOBeKa C IipH3HaKaMUW aWMKTHBHOTO MOBeCCHHA 
ABIIACTCA UCKYCCTBCHHOC H3MCHeCHHe CBOCTO TICHXUYCCKOTO COCTOAHUA HU CTpeMJIeCHHe 
BbIXO]{a H3 peasIbHOCTH. WH aque bl Cc IipH3HakaMu alaukuuit oOsaqaroT CHWKeCHHOW 
cTpeccoycToHunBocTbio, HO2KCJIAHHCM OopotEca C 2KM3HEHHbIMH CJIOXKHOCTAMU. Y 
mo ei C %Upv3HakaMW aMKUMH TOUHOCTBIO OTCYTCTByYe€T TepneHve U 
TOJICpaHTHOCThb, OHH 2KCJIarOT ObIcTporo YHOBJICTBOPCHHA CBOCTO 2KCaHiA. O6snruHO 
WHOMBUABI C Hpv3HakaMU ayMKWMH — STO JIKOAH C O4YCHbB HH3KHM YPpOBHeM 
NMOTeHI[HaJIbHOU ajaliTalun. 3ammmasach OT MOCTOAHHOM dpyctpatun, OHH 
TIbITAIOTCA lIpHOerHyTb K a2 TUKTUBHOMY HOBeCHHW, Yale BCero 9TO HpucTpacTue 
u laryOuaa TIPHBEIAKAa K aJIKOFOJIEO HW HAPKOTHYCCKUM BeLIeCTBaM [2]. Wy aquBi bl Cc 
lipH3HakaMu alaukunit O0M3KH K HeCBpOTHYUCCKUM COCTOAHHAM [7]. 

AJUKTHBHAaA 3aBHCHMOCTb — 3TO 3a00uIeBaHHe, mlopakKaroulee WeJIOBeKa Ha 
MHOTHX YPOBHAX: OuOOrHyeCcKOM, TICHXOJIOTHYCCKOM, COWUMaSIbBHOM, JYXOBHOM. 
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3aBHCHMoe TMoOBeyeHHe Heu30ex%KHO MpHBOAHT K JIMYHOCTHBIM H3MeHeHHAM U 
couMasbHOH je3afantaywu. AWMKTHBHOe OTHOWeHHe K %KW3HH 3aBHCHT OT 
COBOKYHHOCTH KOFHHTHBHBIX, IMOWUMOHAJIbHBIX, MOBeeHYeCKHX OCOOeHHOCTEe!. 
J[ia WM4HOCTeH C IpH3HaKaMU aJMKTHBHOTO MOBeCHUA XapaKTepHO CJieZyroulsee: 
OOBeEKT 3aBHCHMOCTH CTaHOBHTCA IeIbIO CYLIeCCTBOBaHHA, a ynoTpedjeHHe 
HapKOTHYeCKHX BellecTB — oOpa30M >«KH3HH. Jd YeOBeKa, MMerOUero 
aJIMKTHBHY!IO 3aBHCHMOCTb, XapakTepHa aHO3OrHo3sHaA — OTpHaHve OonesHu WH 
ee TaKecTH. Ha ncHxOsIOrM4eCKOM YPOBHE a] IMKTMBHad YCTaHOBKa IIPOABJIACTCA B 
2%KM3HH CaMOro HapKO3aBHCHMOroO CuIeqyIOWWMM oOOpa30M: pH ynoTpeOmeHun 
HapKOTHYeCKHX BeIeCTB Yy  MOTpeOuTeNd  BO3HMKaeT  9MOLMOHAIbHaA 
OMYCTOMIeHHOCTh; WayeHve aKTHBHOCTH WU 9HepreTM4ecKOrO NOTeHWMaa; 
BbITeCHEHHe OOLIMHBIX CTpeMJICHHM HM NOTpeOHOcTeli TaATOM K HAaPKOTHKY; CHWKEHHE 
WHTeWIeKTa; yxyWWleHHe WaMaATH HW CHMKeHHe MpOAYKTHBHOCTH yMCTBeHHOM 
J[@ATCIBHOCTH;  9MOWMOHabHadt  saOvIbHOCTb (TpeBora 4H elpeccuas, 
Pa3LPpaKHTeEIbHOCTb, BCIIBIMIKH 3100bI H arpeccuH); cy2xKaeTcA Kpyr HMHTepecos, 
CHWKaeTCA CTpeMJIeHHe y3HaTb UTO-TO HOBO; HEYMeHHe CTABHTb WeIM U AOCTHTaTb 
WX, Hcue3aeT 2%KeTaHHe YTO-MO0 eNaTb; MOBbILMeCHHat YTOMJIACMOCTb; HU3Kad 
cTpeccoycTolunBoctb. AMAHKTHBHO 3aBHCHMbIe JIKOQM CKPpbIBalOT  CBOIO 
YA3BUMOCTb, H30aBIAIOTCA OT UYBCTBA JMCrapMOHHH, upHOerat K TedeKTHBHbIM 
3alluTaM: w30eraHHe, OTpullaHve, OTKa3 OT pealbHocTu. BmectTo Toro, 4TOOBI 
OCO3HATb, IIPOFOBOPHTb HU BbIPa3HTb CBOM 4YBCTBA, 3ABHCHMBIe JOQM MIpHMeHsAIOT 
XMMM4eCKHe BeLICCTBA, “OTKIIIOUAIOT» CBOH UYYyBCTBAa HW CO3JalOT HJIJIKO3HIO 
KouTpous. TapaniembHo pa3BHBaeTcCa HeOBepHe K JPyrHM JHOJAM, B TOM 4NCIIe K 
BpayaM MW TicuxosoraM. B OTHOWeHHAX C JOXbMH JOMMHMpyIOT MaHHIlysAalun, 
TakWe KaK: MOMbITKH «aBHTb)» Ha %KaJIOCTb, yCTpavBaTb CKaHaJIbl, BbI3bIBATb 
THEBHY!O PeaKIM10 C LeJIbIO OlIpaBAaHHA CBOeETO HAPKOTHYECKOrO NOBeAeCHHA. 

B  wHacTosujee BpeMat B  yu4pexKeHHAX CHCTeMbI OOpa30BaHHaA U 
3paBOOxpaHeHHA OBIOT TpeBOTY, CBA3AHHY!O C YBeEJIMYeHHeM YMCA MOJIOABIX JIM C 
TIpHcTpacTuaMu K HapKOTHKaM UM aKoromo. MonoyexkHbI HapKOTH3M yxKe CTaJ 
peasIbHOM mpoOsemon HaljMoHabHO OesonacHocTu [4; 5; 6]. 

AKTyaJIbHOCTb Halllero HCCeAOBAHUA 3aKOUaeTCA B COMMAIbHOM 3HAYHMOCTH 
BbIMWeyKa3aHHOW NpOOJeMbI U WOKa3bIBaeT HEOOXOAMMOCTH H3Y4eHHA aLMKTHBHOHM 
JIMYHOCTHOM OpHeHTalHH H ee IICHXOJIOrHYeCKHX OCOOeHHOcTeH. 

MortuBalvoHHad OpveHTalva JIM4HOCTH C Mpv3HaKaMH = ajIMKTHBHOTO 
TMOBECHHA B HEKOTOPBIX BbIPaKeHHAX CXO%KA C KOMIYJIbCHBHBIMM CbopMaMu 
nopegeHua. MoTuBalwoHHad JUCHO3HIMA B 3ABHCHMOCTH OT BO3pacTa HHAMBH Aa C 
TIpH3HakaMH aJIMKUMM BbIpaxkKaeT yPOBeCHb a AMKTHBHOU 3aBucuMocTH [1; 9; 10]. 

Ilembro = Halliero = HCC IeOBaHHA = ABMUJIOCh «= M3 YUCHHE §=©— MOTHBal[MOHHON 
HallpaBJICHHOCTH, a TakKoKe YPOBHA HM OCOOeHHOCTe CaMOaKTYaJIM3allHH JIMMHOCTH C 
TIpH3HakaMM a WMKUMNH. 

OKcnepumenmanenaa 6a3sa u memodoi uccnedoeanua. BelOopKa cocTossia u3 
cTyqeHToB Ka3axckoro HalMOHaIbHOrO MeqarorMmuecKoro yHMBepcHTeTa HMeHH 
Aoaa (Ka3HITY) u Ka3axcKxo akaqemMuu Tpya HM COMMabHbIX OTHOUIeHHH 
(Ka3ATuCO) r. Anmati, UpescTaBsIAIOWMX KOHTpOJbHy!O Tpylly, a TawKe 
llauweHToB PecnyOmMKaHcKoro Hay4HO-lpakTHyeckoro WeHTpa lCcHXMaTpHH, 
licuxoTtepanuu u HapKonorma M3 PK (PHIILMIINH), npegctapusuux 
9KCHepHMeHTasbHy!o rpyumy. Ha ocHoBHOM 9Talie BbIOOpKa AIA KOHTPObHOM 
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Tpynnbl BKOYuasa 30 ucibIryeMbIx (21 ronomly u 9 AeByleK; cpeqHHM BospacT — 
21 rog). Brroopka IIa 9KCHepHMeHTaIbHOM rpyMibl HacunTEIBaa 30 yemOBeK Cc 
TIpH3HakaMU aMKUHH (BCe MyXKCKoroO MosIa; cpeqHu Bo3spactT — 25 eT). B 
BbIOOPKY KOHTPOJbHOM PpyMMbI ObIIM BKJIIOYCHBI CTYACHTbI ECTECTBEHHOHAYYHBIX 
TYM@HUTapHBIX (PaKYJIBTETOB, OMPOC OCYIeCTBIAICA Ha TOOPOBOJbHBIX Hayasax B 
rpyunopol dopMe. OKchepHMeHTaIbHad Tpylitia peclOHAeHTOB c Mpu3HakaMHu 
AaIMKUMM COCTOAIA 3 WO el pa3sIM4HbIXx CielMasIbHOCTeH. 

1. MoguduunpopanHbiii oOnpocHHK uarHoCcTHKH caMoaKTyaJsIM3alHV 
mmunoctu CAMOAJI (A. B. Jla3ykun B anantayuu H. ©. Kanunon) [3]. 

2. Meroguka WM4HOCTHOrO AMdiPepenyuana (BapuaHT, aanTMpoBaHHblii B 
HMM um. B. M. Bextepesa) [3]. 

3. Tect-onpocnuk A. MexpaOuaHa Id H3MepeHHA MOTHBALIHH JOCTWOKeHHA 
(TMI) 8 Mogupuxkanun M. IL. Maromegz-Omunora [8]. 

OnpocHuk QvarHocTHuKH caMoakTyamM3ayHu mM4HocTA CAMOAJI no3Bonun 
HaM Olpe/lesIHTb YpOBeHb H OCOOeHHOCTH CaMOaKTYyaIM3alMM JIMMHOCTH, a TakoKe 
onpeeHTb NOBeAeCHYeCKHM KOMMOHEHT CaMOCO3HaHHA UCCHIeyeMOlM JIM4HOCTH. 

UcnsiryempiMm mpefmaranocb 100 napHbix yTBepxKqeHHii, U3 KOTOpBIX 
HeoOxoAHMMO OBO BbIOpaTb OHO, pactipeyeueHHBIX Ho |] wKasaM. 

Ilo nepBoi mKkane «Opuenmayua no 6pemeHu» TOsy4eHB! CyleyIoulHe CpeyHHe 
3HaueHua: 12/4; Oonee BLICOKHe 3HAaYCHHA Y MCIbITYeMBIX KOHTPOJIbHOM rpymiiisl. 
TO TOBOPHT O TOM, 4TO aHHble PeCHOHACHTbI MbITAIOTCA %KHTb HaCTOALIHM, 
XOPOWIO TMOHMMalOT 9K3HCTCHUMaIbHYIO WCHHOCTbh 2KH3HH «3J{eCb HU Terlepb», 
HaciaxkKaloTCaA HaCTOAUIMM MOMeHTOM. Tora KaK H¥3KH pe3ylbTaT y 
YCIBITYCMBIX SKCHEPHMeHTAJIbHOM pyHibl: OHH 4YaACTO MOTpyKarloTcA B MpOMBIe 
TlepexKHBaHHA, MHUTeJIbHbIe M HEYBepeHHBEIe B cee. 

Tloxa3atenu wkarEr «Lfennocmu» — 9/5; mpeqcTaBuTesIM KOHTPOJbHOM Tpyiiibl 
B cpeqHeM MoKa3aIM OoNee BbICOKHe OasIbl, H MOITOMY WaHHy!o rpyliily MO%KHO 
OTHECTH K THIy CTpeMAMIMXCA K CaMOAaKTYyaIM3Hpyrlolelica JIM4HOCTH, CTaBALel 
BBICOKO TakHe WeHHOCTH, KaK HCTHHa, OOpo, KpacoTa, WesIOCTHOCTb, OTCYTCTBHe 
WBOHHBIX cCTaHyapros, nopsgox. Hyv3kue moKa3aTeiw MO aHHOM Wkase 
CBHJICTEIBCTBYIOT 00 OTCYTCTBHH YCTOABLIMXCA I[CHHOCTeH WIM O pazouapoBaHHH, 
00 OTCYTCTBHH HHTepecos. 

Tloxa3atemm lo wikalte «Bse1a0 Ha npupody uelogekay alu pe3yIbTaTbl 
10,5/7. Dro cBuyeTeNbCTByeT O TOM, YTO MpeACTaBHTeIM KOHTPOJbHOM Tpytitibl 
BepsT B CHJIY HM MOTYyIeCTBO TtOZeH, YTO ABIACTCA OCHOBOM IIA yCTAaHOBJIeHHA 
MCKpeHHHX HW TapMOHHYHEIX Me%KJIMYHOCTHBIX OTHOWeHHH. bomee Hu3KHe 
pe3yIbTATbI Y SKCIICPHMeCHTAIbHOM Ipylilibl: Wepelasbl B OTHOMICHHH JOBepHA K 
JHOLAM (9THM OOBACHAIOTCA 3aTPYAHEHHA B OOWCHHH C JIIOAbMM), OTpHyaHve 
cuocoOHocTeHi s0yeH K YTapMOHHYHbIM OTHOUICHHAM, MOCTPOeCHHbIM Ha 
B3aHMOYBaxKeHHM, YCCTHOCTH H MCKPeHHOCTH. 

Ilo wane «lompe6uocmb 6 no3sHaHuu» Mbl TMOWy4MIM cyezyrouHe 
pesymptaty: 11/9. Bpitcokwe moKa3aremw TOBOpaT 0 cTpeMuIeHHH K 
CaMoakTyalIM3alHu, OO OTKPBbITOCTH K HOBbIM lO3HaHHaM. Hu3kve oKa3aTesIM 
CBHJCTEJIbCTBYIOT 0 HU3KOM YpOBHe HHTepecos. 

IWkana «Kpeamuenocmb» (9/9) toka3amla OMHaKOBOe TBOPYeCKOe OTHOIMIeHHe 
kK oKW3HH. Ilo wkane «AémonomHocmb» BbIcoKHe OalIbl B pe3ysIbTaTe 
TecTupoBaHua (11/6) nana KoHTposbHad rpynna. JlaHHad WiKala — MoKa3aTesIb 
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TICHXOJIOrMYeCKOTO 30poBba. CaMoaKkTyalIM3HpylolaicaA JIMYHOCTb aBTOHOMHA, 
He3aBHCHMa HW CBOOOJHA, OMHAKO 3TO He O3HayaeT OTUY2KTeHHA HM OAMHOUeCTBA. Io 
KpuTepuio «CnoumanHocmb) Mbl NOyaMM pesyibtaTer 12/7, BbICOKMe 3HavYeHHA 
CBUJCTeIbCTBOBaIH OO yBepeHHOCTH B ceOe HU AOBeEpHH K OKpy2KaloleMy MuUpy. 
CrOHTaHHOCTb COOTHOCHTCA C TAKHMH I|CHHOCTAMH, KaK CBOOO]a, ECTECTBEHHOCTE, 
urpa, JIerKocTb 6e3 ycnuuIna. 

Ilo mmane «Camononumanue» — 7,5/5. Baicokui Woka3aTesIb 10 ITO WiKase 
CBHJCTEIbCTBYeT O UYBCTBHTCJIBHOCTH, CCH3HTHBHOCTH eJIOBeKa K CBOHM 
2KeaHuAM HW WoTpeOuoctaM. Takve JOAM CBOOOAHBI OT HCHXOOrMYeCKON 3all{MTbI, 
OTJCAIOWeH JIMYHOCTh OT COOCTBEHHOM CYWJHOCTH, OHH He CKJIOHHbI MOXMCHATS 
COOCTBeHHbI€ BKYCbI HM OWCHKM BHeWIHHMM COUMaIbHbIMM cTaHyaptamu. Hu3knit 
Oa m0 Wkajie CaMOMOHHMaHHA CBOMCTBeHeH JIOJAM HeyBepeHHbIM, 
OPHeHTHpPYIOMMMCA Ha MHEHHE OKpy2Karoll[Hx. 

Kputepuit «Aymocumnamua» (12/5) - ecTeCTBeHHad OCHOBa 
TICHXOJOFHM4ECKOTO 3U0POBbA UM WeIbHOCTH JM4HOCTH. Hu3sKkve NoKa3aTesIM UMeIOT 
JOH HEBPOTHYHBIe, TPeBOXKHIe, HeyBepeHHEle B cee. 

Ilo wuKane «Konwmaxmuocmb» Mb TomyauiM pe3symbtaTe1 7,5/5, 4To 
CBHJICTeIBCTBYeT 00 OOLINTeIbHOCTH JIMYHOCTH, ee CIIOCOOHOCTH K yCTaHOBJICHHIO 
TIpOuHBIX WH WOOpoxeaTeIbHbIX OTHOWICHHH C OKpy?KalOlMMH Kak oOulel 
TipeApacnoIOx*KeHHOCTH K B3aHMHO TOJIe3HbIM HM TPWATHBIM KOHTaKTaM C JpyruMu 
JHOJBMH, HEOOXOAHMOe OCHOBe CHHEPprMyecKol YCTaHOBKH JIMMHOCTH. 

Ilo mxkane «u6xocmb 6 o6wexuuy (9/6) aHHble yKa3bIBaloT Ha IIpHcyTCTBHe 
COUMAJIbHBIX CTEPeOTHNOB UM B KOHTPOJIbHOM, UM B SKCIeCPHMeHTAabHOH rpynmax. 
Hanmune clloxHOCTeH B CaMOBbIPaxKeHHH B Mpolecce oOueHus. Ucniryempre 
Oka3aiucb OoNIee 3AMKHYTbIMH, HMeIOT BHYTpeHHUM Oapbep K CaMOpacKpBbITHIO, 
CUHTAIOT ceOd He OYCHb UPHBICKATEJIbHbIMH, 3ATPYIHAIOTCA OTBETHTb Ha BOTIpOC: 
BBI3bIBaIOT JIM OHH HHTepec cobeceHUKa. 

V3 NouyUYeHHbIX Pe3yIbTATOB MOXKHO CjelaTb BbIBOJ, YTO COBPeMeCHHbIM 
MOJIOABIM JIOAM CilesyeT MOBbILMATb YBePeCHHOCTh B ceOe, CBOHX BO3MO%KHOCTAX, 
pazso0patpca B ceOe HM «MOBepHTb» B YeCTHBbIe, HCKPeHHHe HM B3aMMOTIONIe3HbIe 
OTHOWICHHA C I PYrHMU JHOAbMH. OOoOuIMB NOWyYeHHbIe WaHHble, MOXKHO CeaTb 
BBIBOZ, YTO COBPeMeHHbIe MOJIOAbIC JIKOH UMeIOT XOPOLIylO TeHJCHWMIO K 
CaMOakTyaJIM3allHH, OHakKO HUM cJleqyeT pa3z00paTpca B cebe, paccTaBHTb 
IIPHOPHTeTEI H Oosee JOBEPHTEMbHO OTHOCHTLCA K OKPy?KalIOL[HM JIODAM. 

Ha BTopoM 9Talle HCCeqOBaHHA UCHONb30BaIaCh MeTOAMKA «/IM4HOCTHBIM 
muddepentuan» — craHyqapTu3upoBaHHad MeTOUKa, ayallTupoBaHHad COTPpyHHKaMu 
IICHXOHeBposorMyeckoro HHCTHTyTa uM. B. M. bextepesa. Llembro ee paspadoTKu 
ABIANIOCb CO34aHHe KOMMAKTHOrO HU BalIMAHOrO MHCTpyMeHTa v3y4eHHA 
OMpeeJICHHBIX CBOMCTB JIMMHOCTH, Me2KIMYHOCTHBIX OTHOLMCHHH, KOTOpbIM Mor OBI 
ObITb IpHMeHEH B KIIMHHKO-MCHXOOrMYeCKON HM MCHXOAMarHocTHYecKoN paovotTe, a 
TakWKe B COMMAJIbHO-IICHXOOrMYeCcKOH WpakTuKe. Ona BKuIOUaeT TOKOCa Tpex 
KlaccHuecKux (akTOpoB ceMaHTMYecKorOo AMPepentMana: OWeHKH, CHIbI U 
akTuBHocTH. JIM4HOCTHBIM WupdepenuHa MO3BOAeT ONMCATb YepThI JIMYHOCTH C 
TIOCHI€AYIOWIMM U3y4eHHeM BHYTpeHHeH akTOpHOM cCTpyKTypbl cBoeoOpa3Hol 
«MOJCIM IMYHOCTH>, CYLIeCTBYIOWel B KyJIbType HU pa3BHMBarollelica y KaxKqOrO 
yeJIOBeKa B pe3yIbTaTe YCBOCHHA COMMAJIbHOTO HM A3bIKOBOTO ONBITA. 
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Ucniryempim ObIIO IpeO%KeHO 3alOHWTb MeTOAMKy «IM4HOCTHBIM 
TuddepenuMa, OWCHHB CTeICHb BbIPAKCHHOCTH KaxKOTO M3 IpelO*KCHHBIX 
KauyecrTB. 

IIpu oOpaOoTke MeTOquKH «IMUHOCTHBIM Wuddepeninam To KaxkOMy 13 
BBIJCICHHBIX WaKTOPOB ObIIH MOUyYeHbI cleMyroulwe cpeyqHue 3HayYeHHA: 110 
dbakTopy «Oyenka», CBUJeTeIbCTBYIOMIeMy 06 ypoBHe caMOyBaxkKeHHA HU yBaxkKeHuA 
K [PYIMM JIKOTAM, ObWIM Noy4eHbI cpeyqHue 3HaYCHHA MO KOHTPOJbHOM rpymne — 
19, To 9KcHepHMeHTasIbHOM rpynme — 9. Brlcokve 3HaYeHHA CBUeTeIbCTBYIOT O 
TOM, 4TO HCIIBITYeMBIM IPMHUMaeT ceOa KaK JIMYHOCTb, CKJIOHCH OCO3HABaTb CeO 
KaK HOCHTeJIA MO3HTHBHBIX, COUMaIbHO 2KelaTesIbHbIX XapaKTepHCTHK, B 
olpesesieHHOM CMBICIe YyOBeTBOpeH cobol. Hu3kue 3Ha¥eHua (bakTopa 
«OyenKa» yKa3bIBalOT Ha KPHTW4ecKoe OTHOMIeHHe 4YeIOBeKa K CaMOMy cee, Ha 
HeyJOBJICTBOPeHHOCTb NOBeAeHHeM, OCOOCHHOCTAMH JIMYHOCTH, Ha HeOCTaTOUHBI 
ypOBeHb MIpuHATHA. OcoOeHHO Hu3KHe 3HayeHuA ITOTO (bakTOpa Mp caMooleHKe 
CBU JICTCIBCTBYIOT O BO3MO2KHBIX HEBPOTH4CCKHX HIM MHBIX TIpoOeMax, CBA3AaHHBIX 
C OWlyijeHHeM Maslov WeHHOcTH cBoeli TH4HOCTH. M3MepeHuaA B3aHMHbIX OLCHOK 
(bakTopa OLeHKH OOBACHAIOTCA KaK CBHJCTeIbCTBO YpOBHA IIPHBJIeKaTeIbHOCTH, 
KOTOpBIM oOOsaqaeT ONMH 4delOBeK B BOcIpuaTuH gmpyroro. IIpu 9Tom 
MOJIOXKUTCIbHbIC 3HAYCHHA OLCHKH COOTBETCTBYIOT IIpeMOUTeHHIO, OKa3bIBAaeMOMY 
OObeKTY OILCHKH, OTPHUAaTeIbHbIe CTO OTBEp2KeHHIO. 

Ilo daxtopy «Cura» ObUIM Tomy4yeHbI cpeqHve 3HaYeHHA TO KOHTPOJIbHOM 
rpynne — 17, no 9kcnepuMeHTabHOM rpynne — 8. JlaHHbIii kpuTepuli NoKa3bIBaeT 
pa3BHTHe BOJICBLIX CTOPOH JIM4YHOCTH Tak, KaK OHH OCO3HaIOTCA CaMHM 
WCIIBITYeMBIM. Bricokve 3HadeHHA 3TOTO (bakTOpa rOBOpAT OO yBepeHHOCTH B cebe, 
He3aBHCHMOCTH, CKJIOHHOCTH PaCCUHTbIBATh Ha COOCTBCHHBIe CHJIbI B TPyMHbIxX 
cutTyaunax. Hu3skve 3HadeHHA CBMCTeIBCTBYIOT O HeJOCTAaTOUHOM CaMOKOHTpole, 
HeCHOCOOHOCTH Jep2KaTbCaA IPHHATOM JMHUM MOBeAeCHUA, 3ABMCHMOCTH OT BHEINHHX 
oOOcTOATeIBCTB H OlleHOK. HauOoee HU3KHe OL[CHKM YKa3bIBalOT Ha ACTCHH3AllHIO 
TpeBoxHOcTb. Bo B3aMMHBIX OIeCHKaX (aKTOP CHJIbI BBIABIACT OTHONICHHA 
TOMMHUPOBaHHA MW MOYHHeCHHA KaK OHM BOCIIPHHUMAaIOTCA CYOBCKTOM OI[CHKH. 

Ilo daxtopy «Akmuenocmo» Obi MONydeHbI cpeqHWe 3HayeHHA 10 
KOHTpOJbHOM rpynme — 15, no 9KCHepHMeHTabHOM rpynme — 7. Kputepuit 
aKTMBHOCTH = 8B caMOOLUeHKax HHTeplipeTupyetca KaK  CBUHJeTeIIbCTBO 
9KCTpaBepTHpoBaHHocTu sMuHOcTH. TlouoxXuTeIbHEIe 3HAaYeHHA YyKa3bIBalOT Ha 
BBICOKYIO aAKTHBHOCTb, OOIIHTeIbHOCTb, HMIYJIbCHBHOCTb; OTPHIaTeJIbHEIe 
3HayYeHHA — Ha HMHTPOBeEPTHPOBAaHHOCTE, OlpeeeHHy!O WacCHBHOCTb, CIMOKOMHBbIC 
3MOUMOHAIbHbIe ~peakuMH. Bo B3aMMHbIX OLeHKaX OTpaxkaeTcaA BOCTIPHATHe 
JIOJbMV JIMMHOCTHBIX OCOOeHHOCTeH Apyr Apyra. 

Ha TpeTbeM 9Talle HacTOAMero HCCeAOBAHHA [JIA BLIABJICHHA MOTHBALMOHHOM 
HallpaBJIeHHOCTH MCHOub30BalIcad ompocHuk A. MexpadOuaHa Id u3MepeHua 
MOTHBAILH JOCTWKeHHA B MoHpUuKanuu M. WI. Maromey-OmMuHosa. 

JjaHHait MeTOAuKa W3MepsxeT pe3yJILTHPyIOWyIo TeHCHUMIO MOTHBAIIMH, TO 
€CTb CTeleHb peoOmaqaHHa OWHOTO M3 YyKa3aHHbIX MOTMBOB: CTpeMJICHHA K 
TOCTWKeHHIO WIM u30eraHua Heynaqu. Bricokve NoKa3aTeM MO TecTy O3Ha4aIOT, 
YTO CTpeMJIeHHe K J[OCTWKeHHIO ycliexa BbIpaxKeHO B OosbIel cTeleHu, 4eM 
w30eraHve HeyqauH, Hu3KHe — HaobopoT. B xoye uccneqoBaHuad Hamu OBI 
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TIOJIY4eHEI JAHHBIC, KOTOPbIe CBUETEJIBCTBYIOT O TOM, 4TO THarHOCTHpOBaH HV3KHi 
YPOBeCHb MOTHBALMN JOCTHKEHHA Y SKCIEPHMeHTAJIbHO py iiisl. 

Pe3yibTaTbI HCCeOBAaHWA OKAa3bIBAaIOT, YTO UCIIbITyeMblIe CO CpeqHHM 
YpOBHeM MOTHBalIMH UMeIOT CTaOWJIbHbIt YypOBeHb WHTepeca K 2KH3HH. 
PecnoHJeHTBI C HH3KOH MOTHBal[Mel MpeqMounTaloT MalIbIii WIM, HaodopoT, 
CJIMIIKOM OOJIbIIOM ypoBeHb pvicKa. Yem BBIIe MOTHBaLIHA YeOBeKa K ycriexy — 
TOCTWKEHHIO WelIM, TEM HWKe TOTOBHOCTS K pucky. IIpu 9TOM MOTHBalva K ycriexy 
BUIMAeCT HM Ha HayexKAy Ha yclex: Ip CHIbHOM MOTHBALMH K yciexy Halex ]bI Ha 
ycriex OOBI4HO CKpOMHee, 4emM pH cabo MoTHBalMH K ycrexy. Te, KTO CHJIbHO 
MOTHBHPOBaH Ha YCIexX HW UMCIOT BbICOKYHO TOTOBHOCTb K PHCKy, perke MoMmalaroT B 
HeCuaCTHBIe Cilyuau, YEM Te, KOTOPble HMCIOT BbICOKYIO TOTOBHOCTb K PHCKy, HO 
BBICOKYIO MOTHBalMIO K W30eraHvio Heyyay (3amuTe). MU Haodopot, korfa y 
yesIOBeKa HMeeTCA BbICOKad MOTHBaUMA K H30eraHHIO Heyyau (3allHTa), TO 9TO 
IIpelATCTByeT MOTHBY K ycriexy — JOCTHKeHHIO LeJIn. 

TakuM oOpa30M, cpaBHMBad MOJIYYCHHBIe pe3yIbTaTbl, MOXKHO CKa3aTb, YTO 
W3yYeHHe MOTHBAUMOHHOM HalipaBsICHHOCTH, ypOBHA MH OCOOeHHOCTeH BaxKHO C 
TOUKH 3PCHHA BEIABICHHA NOTCHUMAIbHOM BO3MO2KHOCTH pa3BUTHA JIMYHOCTH. 

VUccneqopaHve MOTHBal|MOHHOM HallpaBsieHHOCTH Hu  ocoOeHHOCcTel 
CaMOaKTyaIv3alHu JIM C Mpv3HakKaMM a/JMKTMBHOTO TOBeeHHA BbIABHJIO 
HapacTaiollee CHWKeHHe MOTHBalMOHHOHM HalpaBieHHoctu. Jia smm4HocTH Cc 
aJJIMKTHBHBIM TOBeJ]eHHeM xXapaKTepHO IIpHCyTCTBHe W3MeHeHHHi 3aBMCHMOli 
JIMMHOCTH Ha JIMYHOCTHOM, IMOIMOHAJIbHOM HM HOBeEXCHYCCKOM YpOBHAX. 
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MAKCAT HYPAQUNOBUY KANUMONDAEB, YN bLAT 
AMAH)KOSIOBHA AMUPXAHOBA / MAKSAT KALIMOLDAYEV, 
GULSHAT AMIRKHANOVA 


MATEMATUYECKAA MODESIb SKOHOMUYECKOLO POCTA C YUETOM 
YENOBEYECKUX PECYPCOB 


MATHEMATICAL MODEL OF ECONOMIC GROWTH WITH PROVISION 
FOR HUMAN RESOURCES 


AdHHoTauna | Abstract 


PaccmatpuBaetca MOyemb P.bappo 9H0reHHOrO SKOHOMMYECKOrO poctTa. 
CreuHu@u4HOCcTbh MOJeIM COCTOHT B BBbIJeeCHHH OOMIECTBCHHBIX PacxXOJOB Ha 
oOpa30BaHHe. OTO elcTBHUe OCYLIeCTBIAeCTCA NOCpeACTBOM IIpov3BOUCTBeHHOH 
dyuxuyun. JJanHad mpou3BocTBeHHad (PyYHKUMA UCHOIb3yeTCA B ONTHMH3alHOHHOM 
39KOHOMHYeCKOH MOseIM, WH B KayecTBe ee KpHTepHA ONTHMaJIbBHOCTH 
lipegmouaraetcaA MaKCHMV3HpOBaTb J{MCKOHTHpOBaHHyIO CYMMY KOHe4HOrO 
HeMpOu3BOACTBeEHHOTO HOTpeOseHHA B TeyeHHe cpoKa mporHo3HpoBanna. Ina 
HaXO2KJCHHA ONTHMAbHOrO Mpowecca Moe Oba UCTIOb30BaHa Teopema B. M. 
KportoBa 0 JOCTaTOUHBIX YCIIOBHAX ONTHMAIbHOCTH JIA HEMPepbIBHBIX MPOLMeccos. 

In this article Robert Barro’s model of endogenous growth is considered. The 
specificity of the model is in allocation of public spending for education. This action 
is carried out through the production function. This production function is used in 
the economic optimization model and its optimality criterion is used to maximize 
the expected discounted sum of a finite non-productive consumption during the 
period of forecasting. To find the optimal model process the theorem by V. Krotov 
of sufficient conditions of optimality for continuous processes was used. 


Kmoueépvie cloéa: JHJOTeHHBIM IKOHOMHYECKHH POCT, NPOM3BOACTBeHHad (PYHKUMA, 
MIporHosHpoBaHHe 
Keywords: endogenous economic growth, production function, forecasting 


IIpoOnema cTraOvIbHOrO YKOHOMHYECKOLO PocTa ABIIAeTCA B HaCTOALee BPeMA 
aKTYaJIbHOM, WH yy4eHHe ypoBHaA oOOpa30BaHHA, 340poBba, KBaMpuKalHH U 
BO3MOXKHOCTeH UesIOBeKa ABJIACTCH OJHHM 3 ycCNOBH ycToiunMBoro 
3KOHOMHYECKOLO pocta. 

B qaHHoi cTaTbe paccMaTpuBaeTca 9HAOreHHad Moyes bappo [1], B koTopoit 
YUMTHIBAIOTCA OOM[ECTBCHHbIe PacXObI Ha OOpa3s0BaHHbIX HU KBaIMpVUMPOBAaHHbIx 
CHeWMasIMCTOB. 

AmepukaHcKui 39koHOMUCT Poodept Jx. bappo B 1990 rogy npeznoKHT 
IIpOH3BOACTBeHHYy!0 (PYHKIUHI0: 


Ie 
g=qy=q a ae 0<a<l, 
Tye qd — fWONA BasIOBOrO HaWUMOHAaJIBHOTO TIpoyKTa, TIpeACTaBILArO Waa 
oOOmlecTBeHHEIe pacxoJbl Ha pa3BuTue yeslOBeuecKOTO KalluTaJia; 
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k = K/L ~xanuranosoopyxennocts tpyna; 

g =G/ L -o6sem o6mectsenuerx Guar. 

PaccMoTpuM 3aa4y SKOHOMHKH, XapakTepu3yIOllyiocd B KaxKbIii MOMeCHT 
Bpemenn (ft) HaG6opom nepemennpix X,Y, C, K, L, I, rue: 

X —VHTeHCHBHOCTS BasIOBOrO IpoOsyKTa; 

Y —wurencuByocts KOHeYHOrO NpOyKTa; 

C — nenpou3BoJcTBeHHoe HoTpedseHue; 

I —sanoppie KanvTasbHble BIOKCHHA; 

K —06bem ocHoBHBbIX IPOW3BOJCTBEHHBIX (POHOB; 


L —rpygossie pecypcni. 
OTH MepemMeHHbIe B3aMMOcBa3aHbI. IIpexne Bcero, HMeeT MeCTO ycsIOBHe 
OaslaHca B KaxKJIbIii MOMeHT BPpeMeHH: 


X =aX +Y,(1) 
rye O<a<l. 

C=(1-quY, Y=I+C+G, G=qY,@Q) 
I=K+{K,() 


rye 7 — KosuyuewT aMopTu3aun. 

Torga 

K = (1—a)(—q)Q-u)X — HK, te [0,T],(4) 

byfeM cuHTaTb, YTO pa3MepbI BaIOBOrO MpOAyKTa oMpeyesAoTcaA 3aqaHHoH 
Mpov3BO{CTBeHHOM (byHKuHeli P. bappo, T. e. 


0< xX <F(K,G),() 

UC Y4eTOM Hayd4HO-TeXHuAeCKOLO Mporpecca MO2#KEM MOJlaraTb: 
F(K,G)= AK!- 26%, 

meO<a<l1, A>0O. 

PenieHue 3ayqauu OyeM UCKaTb IIp yCSIOBUN 

K(T) 2 K, ’ (7) 


Tye K, = 3a]aHHbli YpOBeCHb OCHOBHBIX IIPOH3BOACTBCHHBIX (OHTOB. 


IlyctTb 3a2aHbI IpOu3BOACTBeHHbIe (OHI B HAYaIbHbI MOMCHT BpeMeHU: 

K(0) = K,.(8) 

JlomyctuMoe MHoxecTBo D B paccmMaTpuBaemMol 3ayjaue oOlnnvcbIBaeTca 
ycnopuamMu (4)—(11). Jlomyctumpmi mpolecc mpecTaBieH COBOKYIHOCTbIO 
dyHKuni: 

v=(K(t), X(), u(o), 

YHOBICTBOPAIOMNIHX ITHM YCIOBHAM. OH OMMCbIBAaeT COCTOAHHe 3KOHOMHKH, a 


X wu-—ynpaspuenne. 
3alada yipaBleHud JaHHOM IKOHOMUKOM COCTOUT B TOM, 4TOOBI HaliTu Takoli 


mponece V=(K(t), X(t),u(t)), Koropsii odecneyupan Ont HanOombmee 
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CpeHHeymeBoe ToTpeOseHue Ha paCCMaTpHBaeCMOM BPeCMCHHOM HHTepBalle C 
yueTOM AHCKOHTHpOBaHHA nloTpeOeHua, T. 


T 
W= fe Seas (9) 
0 z D 
WIM 
T 
T=-—W =- ago, eee A 
0 L D 


rue 0 < 6 <1 — kosddunnent yucKonTupoBaHus. 
IIpow3Beyem peayKumio 3aqaun. Jima sToro BBezeM B AuddepeHuMambHoe 


ypaBHenue (4) oTHOCHTeIBHEIe HepemenHEIe: kK = — — cbonsoBoopyxeHHOCTS; 
L 
C 
c= L — cpeqHeyylieBoe MoTpeOeHve; X = — — NpOvM3BOANTebHOCTh Tpyya. 


Tax xak K =kL, X =XxL, to ypasnenne (4) npumer Bun: 


K = (kL) = (1—a)(1—q)(1—u)xL — “kL. (11) 
ByleM cCUHTaTb, 4TO MpupoOcT TPyOBbIX pPeCypcoOB OCYLIeCTBIAeTCA C 
TIOCTOAHHBIM TEMIIOM, T. €. 


L =nL, (12) 
rye N — TeMM pocta TpyOBbIxX pecypcos. 
Torgza 


(kL) = (k + kn)L. (13) 
OxonyatebHo ZupPepeHunalbHoe ypaBHeHve cBaA3H (4) B OTHOCHTeJIbHBIX 
TI¢PCMCHHBIX MIpUMeT BUI: 


k =(1-a)(.—q)(1—u) x — (7+ n)k.(14) 
Orpanuuenne Ha IIpOW3BOANTCIBHOCTh Tpya x UPHMeT BUT: 


O<xs f(k,g),(15) 


F(K,G) 
rye f (k, g) = 
L 
OrpaHwyueHia Ha MpOW3BOACTBeHHbIe (OHbI 3AMeCHHM OrpaHH4eHHAMU Ha 
(POHTOBOOpy2KeCHHOCTB: 


k(T) 2 k;, (16) 

k(O) =k,.(47) 

IIpopenqem upeoOpa3sopaHue dyHKuMoHama (10) Kk  OTHOCHTeIbHBIM 
Tl¢pCMCHHBbIM: 
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T 
ta -( e *(1—a)(1— q)uxdt —> min, (18) 
Oo 


Tak Kak 

c Y-I-G (l-a)X K+fK qY (k+kn)L x 

=C= = = (1-—a)x k = 
ii L L L is oe Pe 


= (1-a)x—(k+kn)-jfik-qy = 
= (1—a)x -[(—a)(1—q)(.—u)x — (4 + n)k +rnk]— wk —qy = (1—a)(1—q)x. 


B 3ayaue (14) - (18) TpeOyetca onpeyesIMTb Tmpowecc 
v = (k(t), u(0), x(0)), oOpamaromnit 8B MunuMym dyHKuMoHan (18) Ha MHOxKeCTBe 
(14) - (17). 

TakuM oOpa30M, B peyIMpOBaHHOM 3afade COCTOAHHeM CHCTeMBI ABIIAeTCA 
tbouzoBoopyxeHHocts k , ynpaBienuemM — MpoM3BOAUTebHOCTA Tpyya X u WouA 
loTpeOmeHua U. YpaBHeHvem mporecca ciyxKUT WuddepeHuManbHOe ypaBHeHue 
pocta PoHOBOOpyxKeHHOCTH. 

Jia pelieHua ToctTaBeHHol 3aqa4u BocHOb3yemca Teopemoli B. DM. Kpotosa 
O MOCTATOUHBIX YCIOBHAX ONTHMaIbHOCTH [2]. 

®yukua R npuMerT BUT: 


RK xu) = PT a a)(1— q)(1—u)x — (uw + nk] + 


+e Fa ajux + PED 


’ 


rye @(k, t) — byxxuusa Kportora. 
Brien“ B R cuaraempie, cojepxKalllve KOMMOHEHTHI BEKTOpa yripaBsenusa (U, 
x), H IpupaBHaem cyMMy Koo@uuMeHTOB TpH Hem K HywKO. TeM caMbIM Ha @ 


HakJlaJ{bIBaeM TpeOoBpaHue 


(g(t ae +e >'a—a\—q) = 0: 


Ovtt, k) — pot 
clleqoBaTesIbHo, ——-——- =e. 
Ok 
Torga 
MW She Oo POO: 


rae C(t) —nponsBomnaa bynKums. 


Mpeanonoxum, C(t) = 0, roraa (t,k) = er oe u 


ep(Lk) __g -dt 
at 


. [pu 9Tom ycnosuu pynKuna R we 3apucnt oT U: 
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—6t 


Riis? (deadaqeiee k= 


=e Mf d—ayl—q)x—(u+5)KI, 
rye = u +n. 
Onrumanpunie k(t), X(t) naiizem u3 yonosns 


k(t),x(t)—> max  R(t,k,x). 
O<x< f (k,t) 


Tax xax a<1, ro l1—a>O u, cnegosatenbuo, Max R yocruraetca upu 
x 


Xx = f (k, g). Jia OJHOTpOAYKTOBOH MOJCJIH STO PaBCHCTBO OYCBHAHO, HO B 
MHOrooTpacyeBoit MOJCJIN MOXKECT OKa3aTbCA, 4TO HeKOTOpBIe oTpacJiu 
HeJOrpy2KeHBl. 
IIpopeyem TeHepb MaKCHMH3al{nto R Tio k TIpH ONTHMaJIbBHOM X=X. 
O6o3HayuuM: 
-ét 
R(tk)= max ROKx) =e" [-a)l—q) fk.) (a+ 5k] 


CrleqoOBaTesIbHO, MaKCUMYM k = k OyneT pe3yJIbTaTOM MaKCHMH3alnn R, TlO 


k. 
Bseyem r(t,k) =(1—a)(—q) f(k,t)—(w+0)k. Torna, yaursrsas, aro 


ot 
e° > 0, mMoxxo 3anucats: 


k(t) =argmaxr(t,k), Wt €[0,T]. 
k 


®ynxuua r(t,k) crporo ssmyxaa no k : 


O’r 
Uy. VE, k>0, 
Ok 
MOSTOMY UMeeT e€MHCTBeCHHBI MaKCUMYM TIO k ,KOTOpbIi AOCTHTaeTca B TOUKE 
k>0. 


Heo6xoqMMpIM ycsoBHeM Maxcumyma I(t,k) no k spusaetcs paBeHcTBo HysA 
yacTHOHM Npov3BOqHON: 
or(t, k) 
——— =0. 
ok 


YunteiBas, YTO f (k, g) = Ag a,l-a 


» HMeeM: 


Cad) on (u+5)=(-ay(t—ayagrk —“EZ*9) — 9 
a 


Taxxar0<a<l1, 0<q<l1,70 
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(1-a)A(l— a)(1- By = Ag(t). (19) 
L +6 


kong 


HaiizenHoe k(t) Ha30BeCM MarvcTpasibIo WaHHolk WuHaMMyecKOH MOI 


39KOHOMHEH. Ona HIpaeT BaxKHYIO POllb B CTpyKType ONTHMAJIBHOrO pellieHHaA. 
Ynpapnenve, peamm3yroujee 9TY MaryvcTpalb, HaliqeM MOCTaHOBKOM 


naiizenuoro k(t) 8 auddepenumanbHoe ynpapnenue pa3BuTus cuctempi (14): 


k= (=a) —qt—w)x(0 = wk. 
Tak Kak X(t) = f (k, g); rae f (k, t) = Ag (t) , eCTh (byHkuua Bappo, 


Ag(t) =(1-a)(1- qa -u)Ag® (t)- Ab g!-@ (t) - wg (t) = 
=(1-a)(1- q)(l—u) AA! g(t) - vAg(t) 


9 _ a-ayd—q—wAA~® = 1 
g(t) 
ao 


TpeanosiooxuM, 4TO 
g(t) 


m+ u=(1—a)-q)(-a)AA %, 7<1. 


Pemlaad ypaBHeHue Tpolecca OTHOCHTEIBHO U , Oy4HM 


=™M, Torga 


Ft a oc 
A(1—a)(1-q) 
MW WIA O<u<l: 
. O+ au 
1-a 


k(t 
V3 dopmyspi (19) Haltigem ——— = M, T. e. paBHa Temmy pocta m. Torya 


k(t) 
k (t) = Ae, CueqoBaTebHo, Korya 
k, =k(0), k, =k(T), 20) 


k, 
Tipowecc cD =(k, u, Fk. g)e D sasnaerca OIITHMaJIBHbIM, U 


K(c)= (0), w(e)=a(0), x)= Fle 9) 
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3necb ycuoBne peanm3yemocru 0 <u <1 sBemomnsertca. 
Takum oOpa30M, WIA cClelHabHO WoOsOOpaHHbIx KpaeBbIxX ycuoBHi (20) 
MaruCTpasb ABJIACTCA OMTHMAIbHBIM POKUMOM pa3BUTHA IKOHOMHKH: 


k(t) =arg max  R(t,k). 
-o<k<a 
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Information & Reviews 


LUIS ENRIQUE AGUILAR & JOSE ALBERTO F. RODRIGUES FILHO 


LOS OBSERVATORIOS COMO UN RECURSO DE INVESTIGACION, 
INTERCAMBIOS, PRODUCCION Y DISEMINACION DE CONOCIMIENTO 


THE OBSERVATORIES AS A RESOURCE FOR RESEARCH, EXCHANGE, 
PRODUCTION AND DISSEMINATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Summary 


The Ibero-American Observatory for Comparative Studies in Education 
(OIECE) emerges as a tool to streamline and interconnect researchers, centers, 
groups, laboratories and institutions with a vocation for comparative education 
research and its operations geographically delineates the production of comparative 
knowledge on Ibero-American while establishing relationships with a number of 
multifaceted determinants of education. The observatories are platforms that 
function as dynamic collections that feed continuously disseminating knowledge and 
linking researchers and associating them; build and disseminate an agenda of Latin 
American and global at the same time it discloses the academic production of its 
participants and stakeholders events. 


Resumen 


El Observatorio Iberoamericano de Estudios Comparativos en Educaci6n 
(OIECE) surge como un instrumento capaz de interconectar y dinamizar el 
intercambio entre investigadores, centros, grupos, laboratorios e instituciones con 
vocacion para la Investigacidn Comparada en Educacidn y _ delimita 
geograficamente su actuacién a la produccidén de conocimiento comparativo en el 
ambito iberoamericano al mismo tiempo que establece relaciones con una 
multifacetada cantidad de determinantes de la educaci6n. El observatorio es una 
plataforma que funciona como acervo dindmico que se alimenta permanentemente 
diseminando el conocimiento y vinculando investigadores, asociandolos; construye 
y disemina una agenda de eventos iberoamericanos y mundiales al mismo tiempo 
que divulga la producciédn académica de sus participantes e interesados. 


Observatorios y conocimiento sobre estudios comparativos en educaci6n 


El dinamismo que adquirieron los procesos de producci6n de conocimiento en 
instituciones universitarias, la vinculacién e circulacién global de investigadores a 
partir de la utilizaci6n de recursos de tecnologia de la informacidn, la 
internacionalizaci6n de la umniversidad y las especificidades que adquiere la 
educaci6n en sus mas variadas manifestaciones geograficas y culturales pueden 
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contarse entre los argumentos que justifican pensar espacios para observar y 
diseminar el conocimiento comparativo en educacidn. 

El foco en la investigaci6n académica, la riqueza de los intercambios, la 
produccién y diseminacién de conocimiento comparativo en  educacién 
iberoamericana también emergen como justificativa de la idea de Observatorio 
Iberoamericano. 

Los estudios comparativos en educacién tienen una larga trayect6ria por ganar 
su lugar en el contexto académico y su historia esta vinculada a discusiones salutares 
sobre la naturaleza y especificidad de su objeto y metodologias de estudio. 
Felizmente, los procesos macroeconémicos globales, el desarrollo tecnolégico que 
disemina y compara conocimiento, la induccidén de internacionalizacién de los 
estudios superiores, entre otros factores, contribuyeron para consolidar no apenas el 
método comparativo como también la investigaci6n comparativa en educacion. 


El OIECE 


El Observatorio Iberoamericano de Estudios Comparativos en Educaci6n 
(OIECE) surge con estos argumentos como un instrumento capaz de interconectar y 
dinamizar el intercambio entre investigadores, centros, grupos, laboratorios e 
instituciones con vocacién para la Investigaci6n Comparada en Educacién y delimita 
geograficamente su actuaci6n a la produccidén de conocimiento comparativo en el 
ambito iberoamericano al mismo tiempo que establece relaciones con una 
multifacetada cantidad de determinantes de la educaci6n. 

El Observatorio Iberoamericano de Estudios Comparados en Educaci6n es un 
espacio que privilegia la investigacidn académica en educacidn comparada y tiene 
como finalidad el seguimiento de la produccién académica de cursos 0 programas de 
postgrado (maestria, doctorado y post doctorado) en Iberoamérica con el propésito de: 

* Contribuir para la produccién y difusién del conocimiento sobre la 
investigacion comparativa de la educaci6n; 

* Contribuir al fortalecimiento y la ampliacion de los estudios comparativos de 
educacién en los estudios de postgrado stricto sensu existentes en 
Iberoamé€rica; 

* Fomentar y estimular el desarrollo de proyectos nacionales e internacionales 
que contribuyan al avance de la investigacion en educaci6n comparada; 

¢ Ampliar la produccién académica sobre temas y asuntos relacionados con los 
estudios comparativos en educacién en la esfera de sus abordajes tedrico- 
metodoldégicos, los sistemas educativos, la elaboraci6n, la implementaci6n y 
la gesti6n de politicas educativas, la evaluaci6n educativa, la formacion 
docente, entre otros temas; 

¢ Estimular y facilitar la comunicacién y enlaces entre la comunidad 
académica iberoamericana, los administradores de la educaci6n nacional y 
locales, asi también como los diversos actores involucrados en el proceso 
educativo; 

* Difundir estadisticas educativas originadas en agencias e instituciones ibero- 
americanas de educacién y de fomento internacional como subsidios para 
profundizar investigaciones comparativas de la realidad educativa en 
Iberoamérica y mundial; 
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¢ Difundir la investigacidn y los estudios del OIECE Observatorio 
Iberoamericano de Estudios Comparados en Educaci6n; 

¢ Desarrollar y fomentar investigaciones educativas comparativas para auxiliar 

gestores publicos de la educacién publica en los paises iberoamericanos. 

El Observatorio Iberoamericano de Estudios Comparados en Educacion estara 
integrado por docentes, investigadores, alumnos, instituciones de educacién 
superior, publicas y privadas vinculadas a programas de postgrado que desarrollan 
lineas de investigacién relacionadas con la educacién , en toro a los siguientes 
temas y sus equivalentes: Los Sistemas Educativos, su organizacion, estructura y 
regulaciones; Las politicas educativas para la educaci6on basica, educaci6n superior, 
educaci6n profesional y técnica, educacién continua; de jdvenes y adultos; 
educaci6n especial, formacidn docente entre otras temdaticas; Las reformas 
educacionales; El financiamiento de la educaci6n; La evaluacion de la educacion. 

Las participaciones individuales e institucionales no implican en compromisos 
de recursos presupuestarios individuales y/o institucionales siendo suficiente para 
participar del OIECE la declaracién de adhesié6n voluntaria individual y/o 
institucional. 

Para fines estrictamente formales y legales que aseguren su funcionamiento y 
registro, de acuerdo con la legislacion brasilefia, el Observatorio Iberoamericano de 
Estudios Comparativos en Educaciédn tendra socios fundadores, efectivos, 
honorarios, institucionales y estudiantes. 

El Observatorio Iberoamericano de Estudios Comparativos en Educaci6én, desde 
su fundacion estara vinculado a las Sociedades de Educacién Comparada existentes 
en Iberoamérica (SEEC — Sociedad Espanola de Educacién Comparada; SAECE — 
Sociedad Argentina de Estudios Comparados en Educacién; SBEC — Sociedade 
Brasileira de Educagdo Comparada; SOMEC — Sociedad Mexicana de Educacion 
Comparada; SUECI — Sociedad Uruguaya de Educacién Comparada; APC-SEC — 
Asociacioén de Pedagogos de Cuba/Secci6n de Educaci6n Comparada) asi también 
como a Redes de investigadores de Educaci6n Comparada, definiéndose como un 
espacio que privilegia la investigaci6n académica en educacién comparada. 

El dominio www.oiece.org sera el repositorio del Observatorio Iberoamericano 
de Estudios Comparativos en Educaci6n e portal de acceso a localizadores e enlaces 
de investigaciones académicas en Educacién Comparada. La sede fisica inicialmente 
sera la Universidad Estadual de Campinas (www.unicamp.br) Sdo Paulo, Brasil. 

Constituyen el nticleo inicial de fundacién del OIECE, la Universidad Estadual 
de Campinas, Sao Paulo, Brasil: representada por el Prof. Dr. Luis Enrique Aguilar, 
la Universidad Nacional de Cordoba, Argentina: representada por la Prof. Dra. 
Estela Miranda y la Fundacion Universidade Regional de Blumenau, Santa Catarina, 
Brasil: representada por el Prof. Dr. Adolfo Ramos Lamar. 
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Jose Alberto F. Rodrigues Filho (beto@beto.pro.br) 
Laboratory of Educational Planning and Public Policy 
Department of Policy, Administration and Educational Systems 
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